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The First Five Years 

Aimivorsarios axo useful dates for stock-taking. The Nation-wide 
Federal tuberculosis control pro^-am was inaugurated 6 years ago, in 
July 1944 with the creation of the Division of Tuberculosis. Although 
the tuberculosis control program is stiU developing, we can already see 
concrete evidence of the direction it is taking. 

Tuberculosis is in retreat. The national tuberculosis death rate in 
1944 was 41.3 per 100,000 population; in 1947, it was 33.5 per 100,000. 
On the basis of sample studies, the National Office of Vital Statistics 
estimates that the rate for 1948 will be still lower; perhaps about 31 
per 100,000. 

We can be sure that tlic Nation-wide program of mass case finding, 
diagnosis, follow-up, and treatment will accelerate the decline in 
tuberculosis mortality. The program is not the solo factor responsible 
for tlie retreat of tuberculosis; but without intensive, well-organized 
activities in every State and Territory, wo would still be on the defen¬ 
sive against this disease. Through the development and refinement 
of effective control techniques, we have been able to take the offensive. 
And we shall hold the offensive, until tuberculosis is no longer a major 
cause of death and disability in the United States. 

The success of our Nation-wide attack on tuberculosis is due to the 
zeal with which State and local health departments and voluntary 
agencies have undertaken now enterprises in this field. In the fiscal 
year 1948, tuberculosis control led all other health programs in the 
number of States and Territories planning to e3q)and services. Basic 
control activities, such as a central register of reported cases and free 
laboratory diagnostic services, had been established in aU 53 State and 
Territorial health departments. 

Mass Chest X-ray surveys and diagnostic services for private 
physicians and local health agencies are key activities in modem 
tuberculosis control. Virtually aU the State and Territorial health 
agencies are providing these services. These agencies own and 

This is tho forty-first of a series of special issues of Public Health Psforts devoted exclusively to 
tuberculosis control, which will appear In tho first week of each month. Tho series began with the March 1, 
1046, issue. The articles in those special issues are reprinted as extracts from the Public Hbalth Rbfobts. 
Effeotivo with the July 5, 1046, issue, those extracts may be purchased from the Superintendent of Docu¬ 
ments, Government Printing OfiSce, Washington 26, D. 0., for 10 cents a single copy. Subscriptions are 
obtainable at $i.oo per year; $1.25 foreign. 
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operate more than 1,000 X-ray units. Through the combined efforts 
of Federal, State, and local official health agencies and voluntary 
organizations, more than 10 million persons are being X-rayed 
annually. 

Although the States and Territories have expanded their basic 
case-finding, diagnostic, and follow-up services each year since the 
program began, other services essential to tuberculosis control are not 
developing with comparable speed. In 1948, for example, only 32 
States included the promotion of local out-patient pneumothorax 
centers for patients who are not hospitalized. Although more than 
1,300 monthly tuberculosis diagnostic-clinics were held throughout the 
country, these have centered largely in the metropolitan areas so that 
many communities still remain without such services. 

It is true that laboratory facilities have expanded to the point where 
bacteriological services for the diagnosis of tuberculosis are now 
available to physicians throughout the country. More than half a 
million such examinations are being made in public health laboratories 
annually. Yet, it appears that physicians are not taking full advan¬ 
tage of these services in proportion to the number of patients now 
being referred to them as the result of mass chest X-ray surveys. 

Physicians, as well as hospitals, could make a greater contribution 
to tuberculosis control through better reporting of cases which come 
to their attention. In too many instances, in too many parts of the 
country, the State and local health agencies first learn of cases of 
tuberculosis when they check the death certificates. 

In the future, greater emphasis must be placed on meeting the com¬ 
munity’s needs for hospital beds and trained pemonncl to care for 
tuberculous patients. Without treatment, the patients discovered 
will continue to spread their disease and many will die needlessly. 
The means test and conflicting, unrealistic residence requirements 
still bar the doors of too many sanatoria to patients urgently in need 
of hospital care. The shortage of tuberculosis nurses—not an in¬ 
soluble dfficulty when more aflaiiation programs between schools of 
nursing and recognized tuberculosis institutions arc achieved—also 
stands as an impediment to the eflScient management of active tuber¬ 
culosis. These are problems which can and must be worked out by 
community leaders. 

More emphasis must be placed, too, on understanding and dealing 
effectively with the emotional and social factors in tuberculosis. 
Psychiatric consultation, medical social service, and rehabilitation are 
integral parts of tuberculosis control. Although progress has been 
made in these directions, the fact that only 20 States included medical 
social services in their tuberculosis control activities for 1948 shows 
that much remains to be done. Furthermore, even though all but 
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thi’ce State health departments had arranged for cooperation with 
their State vocational rehabilitation agencies, progress was slight 
toward complete and individualized rehabilitation services for the 
txiberculous. To be sure, there arc shortages of personnel and facil¬ 
ities; but until we try to overcome those gaps in our service, we shall 
not have begun to build a truly ctToctivc tuberculosis control machin¬ 
ery in this country. 

We believe that the cooperative research activities of the Division 
of Tuberculosis will eveutirally provide the answers to the many still- 
unresolved problems of tuberculosis epidemiology, prevention, and 
therapy. In the meantime, however, the actual work of coming to 
giips with the day-to-day problems of tuberculosis control remains 
the responsibility of the State and local health departments, sanatoria, 
voluntary agencies, and the private physicians. As the reservoir of 
tuberculous infection recedes, these groups will find it more difficult, 
more costly, and more important to locate the remaining sources of 
infection. This has been the experience in the fight against other 
infectious diseases. The ultimate victory over tuberculosis will 
require, therefore, even more vigorous action in the ensuing years of 
Federal-State cooperation. 

Lbonabd a. Schbele, Surgeon General. 



Studies of Pulmonary Findings and Antigen 
Sensitivity Among Student Nurses 

IV. Relationship of Pulmonary Calcification with Sensitivity to 
Tuberculin and to Histoplasmin* 

By Jennie C. GoddXrd, B. A., Ltdia B. Edwards, M. D., and 
Carroll E. Palmer, M. D.** 

In the fall of 1943, a long term, comprehensive program for the 
study of tuberculosis was cooperatively undertaken by the National 
Tuberculosis Association, the Public Health Service, and a lai^e 
number of schools of nursii^ located in representative metropolitan 
areas throughout the United States. The program was visualized 
as being essentially a “research facility” for the uniform, systematic, 
and continuous collection of a wide variety of pertinent observations 
on a large number of individuals who were exposed to substantial 
risks of beno Tuing infected with tuberculosis. A “research facility” 
or such scope, employing uniform techniques and methods, having 
wide geographic coverage, continuing observations on a large number 
of cases, and involving centralized direction, was considered as both 
appropriate and necessary for investigating many fundamental 
problems in the pathogenesis of tuberculosis. One of the basic 
problems most urgently needing solution, and one which seemed to 
demand such a facility for an adequate investigation, was a clarifica¬ 
tion of the controversial question currently referred to as “pulmonary 
calcification in tuberculin negative persons.” 

A detailed review of published papers on the subject of pulmonaiy 
calcification in nonreactors to tuberculin has been made by Christie 
and Peterson (1), and it will suffice here to sununarize briefly only 
the most general and pertinent evidence available early in 1943. 
First, it seemed necessary to accept as established facts that tuber¬ 
culous infection is almost invariably associated with sensitivity to 
tuberculin, that it can cause lesions in the lung parenchyma and 
mediastinal lymph nodes, and that the lesions frequently heal with 
deposition of calcium which can be seen on X-ray filmg of the 
chest for many years. It appeared quite certain that tuberculous 
infection can and does cattse shadows on the X-ray that are 
commonly interpreted as calcification. Second, there could be no 
doubt that pulmonary calcification entirely typical and character- 

♦Per previous studies In this series see Palmer, OarroU E.: Nontuherciilous pulmonary calcification and 
sensitivity to histoplasmin. Pub, Health Rep. 60:613-620 (1046); Palmer, OarroU E.: Geographic differences 
in sensitivity to histoplasmin among student nurses. Pub. Health Rep. 61:47&-487 (1946); Edwards 
Lydia B., Lewis, Ira, and Palmer, OarroU E.; HI. Pulmonary infiltrates and mediastinal adenopathy 
observed among student nurses at the beginning of training. Pub. Health Rep. 68:1669-1600 (1948). 

♦J^tatistidau, senior surgeon, and medical director, respectively, from the Field Studies Branch. Division 
of Tubercnlosis, PubUc Health Service. 
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istic of healed tuberculous lesions is not infrequently observed in 
apparently healthy persons, including young children, whose tuber¬ 
culin tests are currently interpreted as negative. Third, it was 
apparent from the reports of a number of basic studies that the fre¬ 
quency of pulmonary calcification varies widely in different geographic 
areas in the United States, and that this variation is not closely 
correlated with other evidence of tuberculosis, particularly mortality. 
A fourth, but less well established point involved evidence that pul¬ 
monary calcification in nonreactors to tuberculin is much more 
frequently encountered in some parts of the country than in others. 

Attempts to explain and reconcile all of these issues led directly to 
the conclusion that at least one of several long established and gener¬ 
ally accepted tenets in the pathogenesis of tuberculosis must be in¬ 
correct. On the basis of almost incontestable evidence, it was neces¬ 
sary to believe either that the tuberculin test was much less specific 
and much less stable than it was generally thought to be, or that the 
interrelationships of tuberculous infection, the tuberculin reaction, 
and pulmonaiy calcification was quite different in different parts of 
the country, or that pulmonaiy calcification was far from pathog¬ 
nomonic as evidence of healed tuberculous infection. The implica¬ 
tions that the tuberculin test might be grossly inefficient as an index 
of tuberculous infection, or that pulmonary calcification was not 
pathognomonic of healed pulmonary tuberculosis, appeared to contra¬ 
dict two of the best founded concepts concerning tuberculosis. 

The majority of the authorities in the tuberculosis field emphati¬ 
cally insisted, primarily on evidence from autopsy and pathological 
material, that tuberculosis was the only disease that need be seriously 
considered as a common and widespread cause of pulmonary calcifica¬ 
tion and attempted to rationalize the dilemma by questioning the 
specificity and stability of the tuberculin reaction. Other authorities, 
however, steadfastly defended the tuberculin test, creating in the 
coui'se of its dofenso, considerable controversy over technical diffi¬ 
culties in performing and reading the test and uncertainties of 
interpretation in the roentgenologic diagnosis of pulmonary calcifica¬ 
tion. A few investigators, attempting to bridge the gap, cited a recent 
report by Aronson et al. (S) which indicated that in the southwestern 
part of the United States coccidioidomycosis is an important and 
frequent cause of pulmonary calcification. Some even suggested that 
the only satisfactory way to explain all of the contradictory evidence 
would be to postulate the existence of another disease, one which 
would cause pulmonary calcification, would not produce sensitivity to 
tuberculin, and had a geographic distribution in the United States 
different from that of tuberculosis and of coccidioidomycosis. 

A full scale investigation of this whole complex problem was thought 
to be of sufficient importance to warrant its being considered one of 
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the major objectives of the cooperative study of tuberculosis among 
student nurses. The program, therefore, particularly its epidemio¬ 
logical aspects, was especially designed to facilitate a broad investiga¬ 
tion of this problem. 

In 1945 a highly significant advance was made in the solution of 
the general problem in the United States of pulmonary calcification in 
nonreactors to tuberculin. Christie and Petersen (1) from observa¬ 
tions on children in Tennessee and Palmer (S) in the fii’st paper from 
this cooperative investigation on student nurses, reported the results 
of intradermal testing with histoplasmin. The results of both of 
these studies led the authors to the conclusion that the unlinown 
disease, postulated as the etiological agent of the puhnonai'y calcifica¬ 
tion observed in nonreactors to tuberculin, actually did exist, and that 
it was most probably a mild subclinical infection with the fungus 
Histoplasma capsulMum, or a closely related organism. During the 
past 4 years, studies on fungus infections, especially on 2?. ca 2 )sulatum 
infection and the disease histoplasmosis, have gone rapidly forward 
and most of the published reports support the initial findings expressed 
by Christie and Petersen, and Palmer. 

This study primarily represents an extension of the first report which 
dealt with the relationship of pulmonary calcification and sensitivity 
to tuberculin and to histoplasmin. 


Source and Character of Data 


When the program was initiated in the faU of 1943, the schools of 
nursing numbered 38 and were located in the metropolitan areas ^ of 
Baltimore, Detroit, Kansas City (Kansas and Missouri), Minneapolis, 
New Orleans, and Philadelphia. The group of participating schools 
was increased by inclusion of nursing schools in Columbus (Ohio) 
during the spring of 1944, in Los Angeles and San Francisco during 
the fall of 1944, and in the Denver area during the fall of 1945. By 
that time, other schools in Los Angeles, Minneapolis, and Philadelphia 
had joined the program to bring the total number of participating 
schools to 76, a number that was maintained thi-ough the spring 1947 
test session. 

Prom the beg inn i ng of the program all student nurses em’olled in 
the participating schools were tuberculin tested at regular 6-month 
intervals with the exception that retesting was not routinely done on 
nurses who, on their first or subsequent tuberculin test, gave very 
strong reactions to our first dose of tuberculin. In the spring of 1945, 
all numes under observation were tested with histoplasmin. At the 
subsequent test sessions, newly admitted students and all those in 


1 toeJpM with the nursing schools located in Kansas City, Mo., is one school in Independence; with 
Minneapolfa, two schools in St. Paul; with San Francisco, two schools in Oakland; and with Bonvor and 
lios Angeles, aevml schools In nearby communities. 
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schools joining the program have been histoplasmin tested. Retesting 
with histoplasmin has not been routinely carried out, except in selected 
cities. The majority of the student nui*ses have also received tests 
with other fungus antigens. 

The routine semiannual skin tests were made by a special team of 
nurses or doctors of the Public Health Service who have periodically 
visited the cooperating schools each spring and fall since 1943. In 
general the team spent one week in each city, usually traveling by 
plane to a different city over the weekend, according to a preaiTanged 
and organized schedule. Each school was visited three times during 
the week, either Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, or Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Saturday. On the first day the first dose of tubercuHn 
and the fungus skin tests were given; on the second day, the tests 
were read and the second dose tests were given; and on the third day, 
the second dose tests were read. Uniformity in interpretation of the 
reactions has been considered of the utmost importance. Only two 
pemons have been responsible for the reading of more than 95 percent 
of the tests performed since the beginning of the study and these two 
persons read together for more than one test session. The number 
of skin tests given and read by the team now totals nearly 300,000 
and one member of the team. Assistant Nurse Officer (R) Virginia S. 
Trevott has interpreted over 200,000 skin tests. 

Beginning in the fall of 1943, the student nurses under observation 
have had X-ray films of the chest semiannually, at approximately the 
same periods as the skin tests. A more intensive X-ray follow-up was 
maintained for selected groups, including those who became sensitive 
to tuberculin or one of the fungus antigens or who developed ab¬ 
normalities of the chest as shown on their X-ray films. The X-ray 
films were made and read by the radiologists in hospitals of the 
cooperating schools and then were sent to the Field Studies Branch 
in Washington, where they were interpreted for the purposes of the 
program. While the file of X-ray films on each nui*se was kept in 
the Washington Office, satisfactory aiTangoments were made with 
the nm-sing schools to return films to the hospitals for their use in 
connection with the student health services of the school. With the 
exception of one school, 14" x 17" films were used. Again, uniformity 
of interpretation was considered of great importance, and although 
more than one roentgenologist in the Washington Office participated 
in the work, eveiy attempt was made to insure comparability of 
interpretation. 

The basic data of the present report include observations on all 
student nm*ses having at least one tuberculin test, one histoplasmin 
test, and one chest X-ray film, in the period between the beginning of 
the study in 1943 and the spring of 1947. The student nurses meeting 
these criteria number 16,320. 

840020—49 - 2 
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Only the first tuberculin test and the first histoplasmin test for 
each student are used in classifying sensitivity levels. Neither the 
interval between the time a nurse entered training and the time she 
received the two tests nor the interval between the two types of tests 
are taken into account in the present analysis. Most of the students 
received their initial tuberculin test during their first year in training. 
Since histoplasmin testtog was not introduced into the program until 
the spring of 1945, 18 months after the tuberculin testing was begun, 
oidy about 60 percent were tested with histoplasmin during the first 
year of training. Since there are indications that the proportion of 
student nurses sensitive to tuberculin increases significantly during 
training, while there is no marked change during training in the pro¬ 
portion sensitive to histoplasmin, classification of nurses according 
to their first test would not appear to introduce any significant bias 
into the analysis. 

Histoplasmin sensitivity has been shown {4) to vary markedly 
among residents of the different sections of the country and to have 
particularly high prevalence among residents of eastern central 
States. While residence, as such, has not been used as a classifying 
item in the present report, the location of the training center proves a 
usable index of residence, according to analysis now in progress. 

This study population is homogeneous with respect to age, sex, and 
race: ^ about 80 percent were between 20 and 22 years of age, all are 
female, and it is estimated that less than 1 percent are aonwhite. 


Tuberculin Tests 


From the begi nning of the program, the tuberculin used has been 
the cryochemed form of purified protein derivative (PPD-S) prepared 
by Dr, Florence B. Seibert of the Henry Phipps Institute in Philadel¬ 
phia. The intradermal tests were made in the middle of the volar 
aspect of the forearm, about 3 inches below the anticubital fossa. 
The reactions were read at 48 hours. The routine procedure has been 
to give a first dose of 0.0001 mg. in 0.1 cc. of solution; those failing to 
give reactions of at least 10 mm. of firm induration to this dose were 
given a second dose of 0.005 mg. Occasionally students with previous 
severe reactions to tuberculin were given a preliminary test dose of 
0.00001 mg. 

In reading the tuberculin reactions, the widest transverse diameters 
of erythema and of induration were measured and recorded in milli¬ 
meter. Vesiculation and other complications were also noted. In 
adchtion to the recorded measurements of erythema and induration, 
aU indurations of 5 or more mm. were also classified into four qualita¬ 
tive categories designated as I, II, III, and IV. 


Negro schools of nursing are excluded from the present analysis, since the number 
of student nurses observed is insufficient to provide properly the important racial oomparlsons. 
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I is used to describe a typical textbook reaction with an area of induration which 
is firm, elevated, clearly defined, and well circumscribed. At the other end of 
the scale, IV is used to describe questionable induration which is very soft, ill- 
defined, and not well circumscribed. II and III are used to describe reactions 
which do not entirely fulfill the exacting conditions for either I or IV, but fall 
somewhere between the two; II denotes a reaction showing greater similarity to 
that described as I; and III, showing greater similarity to IV. 

While it must be recognized that these descriptive, qualitative 
categories are not separate entities but are gradations of density or 
'^palpability,they add better definition to the interpretation of the 
reaction than can be obtained by measurements alone. The need 
for such description of reactions arose from the observation that 
workers in the field of tuberculosis differ greatly in what they interpret 
as induration. For example, some workers would consider only our 
categories I and II as sufficiently distinct to be designated and recorded 
as induration; they would classify our categories III and IV as ques¬ 
tionable or as erythema only. Other workers would record all cate¬ 
gories, I through IV, as measurable induration. 

In the analysis of the material to be presented, student nurses were 
classified in several different ways according to their tuberculin sensi¬ 
tivity. The basic categories most frequently used, are as follows: 

1. Definite reactors (with induration of 6 mm. or more, described 
as I, II, or III to 0.0001 mg. PPD-S). 

2. Questionable reactors (with induration of 10 mm. or more 
described as I or II, to 0.005 mg. PPD-S). 

3. Essentially nonreactors (with induration of less than 10 mm. 
described as I or II, with all indurations described as III or IV, and 
with erythema only of 10 mm. or more, to 0.005 mg. PPD“-S), 

4. Nonreactors (with no reaction or with small erythema only, 
to 0.005 mg. PPD-S). 

For . the purpose of more general analysis, those categories have 
been combined as indicated in the text. 

Ilistoplasmin Tests 

Histoplasmin tests wore made by intradermal injections of 0.1 cc. 
of a 1/1000 dilution of histoplasmin (a filtrate of broth culture of 
H, capsudatum) in a manner that corresponded to the procedure for 
the tuberculin tests. Keactions were read and recorded by the same 
person and in the same way as for the tuberculin tests, with an addi¬ 
tional reading at 96 hours after injection whenever feasible with the 
test schedules. In the present analysis, classification of histoplasmin 
sensitivity is derived from either the 48-hour or the 96-hour reading, 
whichever gives the more definite reaction. These decisions on dosage 
and hour of reading as well as the classification of the histoplasmin 
reactions are obviously arbitrary, but they are of necessity so, in the 
light of present deficiencies of knowledge of optimum procedures. 
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Dr. C. W. Emmons of the National Institutes of Health kindly 
furnished the histoplasmin ® used in the tests performed throughout 
all participating schools in the spring and fall of 1945 and in the 
schools located in Kansas City, in the spring of 1946. Histoplasmin 
used for the other spring 1946 tests and for all tests performed in the 
fall of 1946 and the spring of 1947 was prepared by Dr. Arden Howell, 
Jr., of the Field Studies Branch. 

During the latter two test sessions, one common lot of histoplasmin 
(H~15) was routinely used for testing. However, for the spring 
1946 tests, several different lots of histoplasmin were used in the various 
training centers. This divergence from uniformity is of less impor¬ 
tance than might appear. The Cadet Nurse Corps program, stimu¬ 
lating enrollment of student nurses dming the war, had been discon¬ 
tinued the preceding fall and enrollment reached a low ebb in the spring 
of 1946. Since newly enrolled students that spring in tlio partici¬ 
pating schools numbered about 800, only about 5 percent of the total 
group under analysis were classified according to their spring 1946 
histoplasmin tests. AU histoplasmin tests were done with 1/1000 
dilutions of stock antigens and a very high proportion of them with 
only two different lots of histoplasmin, Emmons’ H~3 and Howell’s 
H-15. Although controlled comparison of lots H-3 and H-15 has 
not been made, enough work has been done to indicate that in 1/1000 
dilutions they were quite comparable. 

For the purpose of the present analysis, the nurses were classified 
by their histoplasmin reactions into the following three categories: 

1. Definite reactors (with induration of 5 mm. or more, described 
as I, II, or III). 

2. Doubtful reactors (with induration of less than 5 mm., or of 
any size described as IV; and erythema of 5 nun. or more). 

3. Nonreactors (with no reaction or small erythema of loss than 
5 mm.). 

Pulmonary Calcification 

^ Without knowledge of the results of the skin tests, the roentgenolo¬ 
gists of the Field Studies Branch interpreted the individual X-ray 
films with respect to a number of specified factors, including calci¬ 
fication in the luig parenchyma and in the mediastinal lymph nodes. 

Whenever more than one film was available for a student, the films 
were also read serially. For those nurses who discontinued training 
or were graduated, all films available were reviewed serially and a 
final summary was prepared. In the present analysis, the final 
summary or the last serial reading has been employed as the basis 
for determi iung pulmonary calcification whenever such were available. 

»This is the antigen designated as H-3 In the paper by Emmons et al. (5). 
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This procedure tends to increase stability of interpretation and to 
minimize the effect of differences in the technical quality of individual 
films. 

Pulmonary calcification has been classified by the roentgenologists 
into tliree categories: 

1. Definite (opacities whose size, sharpness, irregularity, and 
density were so characteristic that the diagnosis of calcium was 
indisputable). 

2. Probable (opacities similar to the above, though somewhat less 
characteristic, but such that vascular structures and calcifying costal 
cartilages could bo excluded). 

3. Questionable (opacities which possibly could be questioned as 
calcium but which the interpreter felt more probably were variations 
of the normal pattern of lung markings; particularly those shadows 
which might represent blood vessels seen in cross section). 

For the purposes of the present analysis, persons whose chest films 
were designated by the roentgenologists as showing definite and/or 
probable calcification in the lungs or in the mediastinal lymph nodes, 
have been considered to have pulmonary calcification; those whose 
films wore designated as showing only questionable calcification, have 
been classed with the negatives. 

General Findings 

Histoplasmin Reactors by Metropolitan Area 

Among the 16,320 student nurses included in the present analysis, 
23.2 percent had some reaction to histoplasmin, 19.5 percent having 
definite and 3.7 percent doubtful reactions. 

The prevalence of histoplasmin sensitivity in the several metro¬ 
politan areas diverges widely from this over-all average, ranging from 
the high i*at.e of 65 percent in Kansas City, Mo., to the relatively 
low rate of 7 pei-cent in Minneapolis. Those percentages and their 
range conform closely l.o the preliminary findings reported in 1945 (3). 

The percentages of definite and of doubtful histoplasmin reactors 
among the nui*ses tested in each of the 11 cities are presented in table 
1 and figure 1, the cities being listed in descending order by the per¬ 
centage of histoplasmin reactors found. It is evident that there are 
thi'eo cities with outstandingly high rates: Kansas City, Mo., with 65 
percent, Columbus, with 61 percent, and Kansas City, Kans., with 
51 percent. Thereafter, the change in the sensitivity level from city 
to city is not a gi-adual and uniform decline, but tends to level off 
into three rather distinct plateaus: New Orleans and Baltimore, with 
rates of slightly more than 25 percent; Detroit, Los Angeles, and 
Philadelphia, with rates approximating 14 percent; and San Fran¬ 
cisco, Denver, and Minneapolis with rates below 10 percent. 
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Table 1. Number and percentage of d^nite and of doubtful histoplasmin reactors among 
student nurses tested in specific cities 


City 

Percentage of student nurses 

Number of student nurses 

Definite 

and 

doubtful 

reactors 

Definite 

reactors 

Doubtfbll 

reactors 

Definite 

reactors 

Doubtful 

reactors 

Total 

number 

tested 

Individual Cities 







Kansas Cit^ Mo... 

64.8 

67.7 

7.1 

653 

80 

1,131 

Columbus, Ohio. 

60.6 

56.6 

4.0 

740 

66 

1,330 

Kansas City, Kaos. 

61.1 

46.3 

6.8 

241 

31 

532 

New Orleans. 

28.4 

21.2 

7.2 

273 

93 

1,290 

Baltimore.. 

26.3 

22.0 

3.3 

434 

66 

1,971 

Detroit.... 

14.3 

12.6 

1.7 

158 

21 

1,260 

Los Angelos. 

14.3 

10.6 

3.7 

189 

65 

1,778 

Philadelphia. 

13.7 

10.6 

3.3 

228 

71 

2,179 

San Francisco. 

9.7 

7.0 

2.7 

78 


1,111 

Denver.... 

8.4 

6.6 

1.8 

88 

24 

1,329 

Minneapolis. 

6.9 

4.2 

2.7 

101 


2,410 

Grouped Cities 







Columbus, Kansas City. 

60.5 

54.6 


1,634 

176 

2,993 

Baltimore, New Orleans. 

26.5 

21.6 

4.8 

707 

158 

3,261 

Detroit, Los Angeles, Philadelphia. 

14.1 

11.0 


676 

167 

6,207 

Denver, Minneapolis, San Francisco. 

7.9 

6.5 

2.4 

267 

110 

4,859 

All cities.. 

23.2 

19.6 

3.7 

3,183 

610 

16,320 



*0 20 30 40 50 60 70 

PERCENTAGE 

Figure 1. Percentage of definite and of doubtful histoplasmin reactors among 
student nurses tested in specified cities and groups of cities. 
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In the lower section of the table and graph, the cities have been 
combined so that the students tested in cities with approximately 
similar levels of histoplasmin sensitivity have been grouped together. 
For this purpose the three high cities, though exhibiting a fairly wide 
difference between their rates have been considered as one group, 
representing areas of high prevalence of histoplasmin reactors. 
Within each of the four groups thus created, the frequency of reactors 
does not vary significantly from one city to another. 

Since criteria for defining a positive histoplasmin reaction are not 
yet available, and since evidence from previous studies indicates 
that reactions classified as doubtful may represent significant sensi- 
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Figure 2, Doubtful histoplasmin reactors as percentages of all student nurses tested, 
of definite and doid>tful histoplasmin reactors, and of doubtful histoplasmin reactors 
and nonreactors, among student nurses tested in specified cities and groups of cities* 
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tivity to histoplasmin, the variability in the frequency of doubtful 
histoplasmin reactions among nurses training in the different metro¬ 
politan areas is considered briefly. Figure 2 and table 2 show the 
frequency of doubtful histoplasmin reactions expressed in three 
different ways. 

Table 2. Doithtful histoplasmin reactors as percentages of all student nurses tested, of 
d^nite and doubtful histoplasmin reactors, and of doubtful histoplasmin reactors and 
nonreactors, among student nurses tested in specified cities 



Doubtful bistoplasmin re¬ 
actors as percentages of 
specifled groups 

Number of student nurses 

City 

Of all 
student 
nurses 
tested 

Ofdefi¬ 
nite and 
doubtful 
reactors 

Of doubt¬ 
ful reac¬ 
tors and 
non- 
reactors 

Definite 

reactors 

Doubtful 

reactors 

Total 

number 

tested 

Individual Cities 


1 





Kansas City, Mo. 

7.1 

1 11.0 

16.7 

653 

80 

1,131 

cKbus/ohio. 

4.9 

8.1 

11.0 

740 

65 

1,330 

Kansas City, Kans. 

6.8 

11.4 

10.7 

241 

31 

632 

New Orleans. 

7.2 

26.4 

9.1 

273 

93 

1,290 

3.3 

13.0 

4.2 

434 

66 

1,071 


1.7 

11.9 

1.9 

158 

21 

1,260 


3.7 

25.0 

4.1 

189 

05 

1,778 

PhU^elphia . 

3.3 

24.1 

3.6 

228 

71 

2,179 

San Francisco—... 

2.7 

27.8 

2.0 

78 

30 

1,111 


1.8 

21.4 

1.9 

88 

24 

1,329 

Mlnneapoiii. 

2.7 

30.1 

2.8 

101 

06 

2,410 

Grouped Citi^ 







Columbus, Kansas City. 

5.9 

9.8 

13.0 

1,034 

170 

2,093 

Baltimore, New Orleans..—.--—-. 

4.8 

18.1 

6.2 

707 

168 

3,261 

Detroit, Los Angeles, Philaddphia.. 

8.0 

21.3 

3.4 

676 

157 

6,207 

Denver Minneapolis, San Francisco. 

2.4 

30.4 

2.0 

267. 

119 

4,869 

All cities. 

3.7 

16.9 

4.6 

3,183 

CIO 

16,320 


The upper section of the graph gives the simple percentage of doubt¬ 
ful reactors among the total group of nurses tested in each city and 
for the four groups of cities. Viewed in this way, there is, with some 
fluctuation, a decrease in the percentages of doubtful reactoi*s as the 
total frequency of histoplasmin sensitivity decreases. The middle 
section of figure 2 gives the percentage of doubtful reactions among 
those nurses who give either a definite or a doubtful reaction; in other 
words, the proportion of those who give any reaction, and who have 
only that type of reaction which we have categorized as doubtful. 
So expressed, it is evident that doubtful reactions constitute an in¬ 
creasing proportion of all reactions, as the total frequency declines. 
In the grouped cities of Kansas City and Columbus, only about 10 
percent of those who react give a doubtful reaction; in Denver, 
Minneapolis, and San Francisco, where only a small proportion of 
the nurses give any reaction, approximately 30 percent are indefinite 
or doubtful in character. In the lower section of the figure, doubtful 
reactors are expressed as percentages of those who do not have 
definite reactions. With but two exceptions, Detroit and Denver, this 
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proportion for the student nurses in the individual cities decreases 
from 16.7 percent in Kansas City, Mo., to 2.8 in Minneapolis, a 
trend similar to that noted for aU histoplasmin reactors in these 
arrayed cities. 

Presentation of the doubtful reactions in these several ways does 
not lead to a simple explanation of the variations observed in the 
different ai'eas. It cannot be shown that the doubtful reactors are a 
constant percentage of the total gi-oup tested, of all reactors, or of 
those who do not have definite reactions. Further study of the mean¬ 
ing of doubtful histoplasmin reactions is in progress, but at present it 
is possible only to indicate that the observed variation is to some extent 
related to the level of histoplasmin sensitivity. 

In the material which follows in this report, definite and doubtful 
histoplasmin reactors are either combined into a single group, iden¬ 
tified simply as histoplasmin reactors, or the analysis is made separ¬ 
ately for the two different categories of reactors. 

Histoplasmin and Tuberculin Reactions and Pulmonary Calcification by 
Metropolitan Area 

Table 3 and figure 3 show the percentages of histoplasmin reactors 
(definite and doubtful combined), together with the corresponding 
percentages of persons having pulmonary calcification and of those 
having definite tuberculin reaction, for. the nurses tested in each of the 
11 cities. In contrast with the over-all histoplasmin rate of 23.2 


Table 3. Number and percentage oj definite and doubtful histoplasmin reactors^ of 
persons with pulmonary calcification, and of definite tuberculin reactors, among student 
nurses tested in specific cities 




Percentage 

Number of student nurses 

City 

Doflnito 

and 

doubtful 

hlsto- 

pli\siniii 

reactors 

Persons 
with pul¬ 
monary 
calcifica¬ 
tion 

Definite 

tuber¬ 

culin 

reactors 

Definite 

and 

doubtful 

hlato- 

plasmln 

reactors 

Persons 
with pul¬ 
monary 
calcifica¬ 
tion 

Definito 

tuber¬ 

culin 

reactors 

Total 

number 

tested 

Iiidividuiil Oltlos 








Kansas City, Mo. 

04.8 

27.3 

10.9 

733 

300 

123 

1,131 

Ooliunbiis, Ohio. 

00.5 

24,7 

11.4 

805 

328 

151 

1,3:]0 

Kansas City, ICans. 

61.1 

18.2 

1.3.7 

272 

07 

73 

532 

Now Orleans. 

28.4 

9.3 

13.3 

366 

120 

171 

1,290 

Baltimore. 

25.3 

11.3 

17.0 

409 

222 

353 

1,971 

Detroit. 

14.3 

7.0 

13.0 

179 

88 

174 

1,260 

Los Anftoles... 

14.3 

5.0 

18.7 

254 

80 

333 

1,778 

Phlladolphia. 

13.7 

5.3 

22.8 

209 

115 

497 

2,179 

San Francisco. 

0.7 

4.1 

lae 

108 

46 

207 

1,111 

Denver. 

8.4 

6,6 

18.8 

112 

73 

250 

1,329 

Minneapolis. 

0.0 

2.6 

7.9 

166 

63 

102 

2,419 

Grouped Cities 








Columbus* Kansas City. 

00.5 

24.5 

11.6 

1,810 

734 

347 

2,993 

Baltimore, Now Orleans. 

20.6 

10.5 

16.1 

865 

342 

524 

3,261 

Detroit, XiOS Angeles, Philadel¬ 





202 

1,004 

6,207 

phia. 

14.1 

5.6 

10.3 

732 

Denver, Minneapolis, . San. 



13.4 


182 

619 

4,859 

Francisco. 

7.9 

3.7 

386 

AU cities. 

23.2 


16.5 

3,793 

1,650 
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percent, only 9.5 percent of aU the nurses have pulmonary calcifica¬ 
tion, and 15.5 percent have definite reactions to tuberculin. 

In the different cities the frequency of definite tuberculin reactors 
ranges from a high of 22.8 percent in Philadelphia, to a low of 7.9 
percent in Minneapolis. Other cities showing relatively high rates of 
tuberculin reactors include Denver, San Francisco, and Los Angeles. 
Relatively low rates are foimd in Kansas City, Mo., and Columbus. 
It should be noted that the range of tuberculin reactor rates is rela¬ 
tively hmited, in comparison with the rates for histoplasmin reactom. 

The frequency of pulmonary calcification among nurses in the 



PERCENTAGE 


Figaro 3. Percentage of definite or donbtful histopiasmin reactors, of persons with 
pmnnwary calcification, and of definite toberculin reactors among student nurses 
tested in specified dties. , 
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several metropolitan areas varies widely from the average of 9.6 per¬ 
cent for nurses in all cities. The highest rates are found in Kansas 
City and Columbus, where approximately one-fourth of all the nurses 
examined show calcification on their chest X-ray films. The lowest 
rate, 2.6 percent, is found in Minneapolis. Between these two ex¬ 
tremes, the trend in the decrease of the percentage of nurses having 
calcification is similai’ to the trend of decrease in the percentage of 
histoplasmin reactors in the individual cities. With but two minor 
exceptions, in each test area the student nurses with a successively 
lower histoplasmin reactor rate have a successively lower rate of 
calcification. While the rate of pulmonary calcification among nurses 
in Baltimore is somewhat higher than in New Orleans, and in Denver 
is slightly higher than in Los Angeles, Philadelphia, and San Francisco, 
these differences are not statistically significant. 

It should be noted also that, although the calcification rates do npt 
approach the magnitude of the rates of histoplasmin reactors, the 
relative decrease in the percentage of student- nurses with pulmonary 
calcification in the arrayed cities, is of comparable magnitude to the 
relative decrease in the rate of histoplasmin reactors. 

It is interesting that in the comparison of the gross rates for tuber¬ 
culin reactors and persons havmg pulmonary calcification, the cor¬ 
relation that would be expected between them is not apparent. One 
explanation for this is the limited range in variation of tuberculin 
reactors, compared to the wide range for histoplasmm reactors, from 
one metropolitan area to another. Further, as will be shown later, 
the frequency of calcification among reactors to histoplasmin only is 
about three times as great as the frequency among xeactors to tuber- 
ouUn only. 

Associafioii of Pulmonary Calcification with Histoplasmin and 
Tuberculin Reactions 

General Aspects 

The best general summary of the relationship between pulmonary 
calcification and tuberculin and histoplasmin sensitivity may be made 
from the material of the present study simply by showing the frequency 
of calcification in four groups of nurses: (o) Those who react to boiii 
antigens (H-1-, T-f), (6) those who react to histoplasmin but not to 
tuberculin (H-f, T—), (c) those who react to tuberculin but not to 
histoplasmin (H—, T-f), and (<i) ‘those who do not react to either 
antigen (H—, T—). As classified for present purposes of summaxizLng 
results, histoplasmin reactors (H-f) are those w;ho are categorized as 
having either a definite or a doubtful reaction to histoplasn^, while 
tuberculin reactors (T^-) are only those categorized as definite reae^ 
tors (those showing at least 5 nun, of definite induration to the Itei 
840020-49--8 ‘-io?. 
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or 0.0001 mg. dose of PPD~S). Nurses classified here as (H—) repre¬ 
sent only those who are categorized as nonreactors to histoplasmin; 
nurses classified as (T—) include the three categories designated as 
questionable reactors, essentially nonreactors, and nom'eactors. The 
frequency of calcification in these four groups of nurses is as follows: 



Percemage of 
nurses wUh 

Number of 
nurses with 

Number of 

Meaction group 

caleificatiOTh 

calcification 

nurses tested 

H+ T-f 

36.0 

219 

626 

H+ T- 

33.2 

1, 062 

3, 167 

H- T+ 

10.7 

203 

1, 898 

H- T- 

0.7 

76 

10, 629 


The extent to which the presence of pulmonary calcification is 
dependent upon sensitivity to either histoplasmin or tuberculin is 
strikingly brought out in the four percentage fibres given above. 
Unless a nurse reacts to one or both antigens she has only 7 chances 
in a thousand of having pulmonary calcification; if she reacts only to 
tuberculin her chances are about 1 in 10; if she reacts to histoplasmin 
or to both histoplasmin and tuberculin, her chances are about 1 in 3. 

Certain aspects and implications of these findings warrant emphasis 
and detailed consideration. Attention may be directed first to the 
large number of cases on which the rates are based and therefore to 
their relative stability. Moreover, the reliability of the rates is greatly 
strengthened by the uniformity in techniques and interpretations 
which it was possible to attain in the field work. The fact that the 
population under study is from widely separated geographic areas in 
the country points to the representativeness of the findings. If over 
10,000 student nurses who are not reactors to either tuberculin or 
histoplasmin show a pulmonary calcification rate of less than 1 per¬ 
cent, that finding can be considered as reasonably well established and 
generally applicable to young white women in the country as a whole. 
Further, the finding of such a low frequency of calcification, only 0.7 
percent, is evidence that pulmonary calcification unassociated with 
tuberculin pr histoplasmin sensitivity constitutes a relatively minor 
problem. In other words, caldfica;tion associated with conditions which 
do not oho ^produce sensUivity to tuhercidin or to histoplasmin^ at least 
in the areas covered in this studyy must occur relatively injreguently. 

The difference in the frequency of calcification in nurses who react 
to one antigen but not to the other, is striking: pulmonary calci¬ 
fication in histoplasmin reactors k over three times as frequent as it 
k in tuberculin reactors—33,2 percent as compared with 10,7 percent. 

The frequency of calcification in nurses who react to both histoplhs- 
min tuberculin, 35.0 percent, is only slightly higher ^an it is in 
th(^ ^ho react only to histpplaamm, 33.2 percent. This finding is 
mn^ected, on ^eoretical grounds pt least, since reactors 
to antigens might be expected to ^ow a rate equal to the inde- 
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pendent probabilities of two chances of having pulmonary calcifica¬ 
tion, one chance associated with tuberculin and the other with 
histoplasmin sensitivity. If such were the case, reactors to both 
antigens would have had a calcification rate of 40.3 percent which is 
considerably more than the observed one of 35.0 percent. 

Variation According to Levels of Sensitivity 

Presentation in summary form of the relationships between pul¬ 
monary calcification and sensitivity to tuberculin and to histoplasmin 
furnishes only the bare elements of a basic pattern and in some respects 
gives an ovei’simplified description of the association among the three 
variables. In order to provide further significant details, table 4 and 
figure 4 show the same data except that here reactors to the two 
antigens are subdivided into the categories which are described in 
the section. Source and Character of Data. With respect to histo¬ 
plasmin, three groups are used: definite reactors, doubtful reactors, 
and nonreactors. With respect to tuberculin, four groups are used: 
definite reactors, questionable reactors, essentially nonxeactors, and 
nonreactors. Classification of the total group of 16,320 nurses 
according to their reactions to both tuberculin and histoplasmin 
furnishes 12 subgroups, and for each of these the frequency of pul¬ 
monary calcification is given in table 4. Figure 4 shows in three- 
dimensional graphic form the calcification rates for the 12 subgroups. 
For purposes of orientation it may be noted that the last column on 


Table 4. Number and percemageof student nurses with pulmonary calcification according 
to histoplasmin and to tuberculin reactions 




Histoplasmin reaction 


Tuborculin reaction 

Definite 

Doubtful 

Nonreac- 

Total 


reactors 

reactors 

tors 


PBBOBNTAGB OP STUDENT NURSES WITH PULMONARY OALOIPIOATION 


Doflnlto roaotors...^.... 
Quostionablo reiuttora... 
Esacntlally nonreaotora. 
Nonrcaotors. 

Total. 



NUMBER OP STUDENT NURSES WITH PULMONARY OALOIPIOATION 


Definite reactors. 

Questionable reactors.. 
Essentially nonroootora. 
Nonreactors. 

Total.... 


189 

30 

203 

422 

60 

4 

11 

68 

666 

47 

36 

638 

370 

26 

29 

426 

1,164 

107 

270 

1,8N> 


NUMBER OP STUDENT NURSES TESTED 
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the right in the front row, labeled 10.7, indicates that 10.7 percent of 
nurses who are definite reactors to tuberculin and nonreactors to his- 
toplasmin show pulmonary calcification in their chest films. This 
group is the only one shown separately in this tabulation which 
corresponds exactly with one of the groups discussed in the summary 
review of the relationship between calcification and sensitivity to 
the two antigens. AU of the other upright bars shows graphically the 
relative frequency of calcification in the various other subgroups in 
which the nurses have been classified for the present description. 



Figure 4. Percentage of student nurses ivith pulmonary calcification, according to 
histoplasznin and to tuberculin reactions. 

A number of significant details are brought out in figure 4. Pirst, 
considering the front row of columns to the right, which give calcifil- 
cation rates for different categories of tuberculin reactors among 
histoplasmin nonreactors, it is apparent that very low rates prevail 
e xcept for the definite tuberculin reactors. Among the nonreactors and 
essentially nonreactors the rates are less than 1 percent, 0.7 and 0.6 
percent, respectively, for these two groups. The calcification rate 
for the questionable reactors is only 1.6 percent, which may represent 
an unexpected finding to many readers when it is recalled that this 
group constitutes one which would be designated by many workers 
in the tuberculosis field as definite, or even strong, “second dose^' 
tuberculin reactors. By defimtion, this group contains nurses who 
showed 10 or more mm. of firm induration (our qualitative descriptive 
classes I and H) to the 0.005 mg. dose of PPD-S. The frequency of 
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calcification in this group, compared with that in definite tuberculin 
reactors, 10.7 percent, has very important implications with regard 
to questions of the specificity of the tuberculin test. It must be 
apparent, at least for the purposes of selecting persons with tubercu¬ 
lous pulmonary calcification, that even strong reactors to the second 
dose of 0.006 mg. of PPD-^ show only a very slightly higher fre¬ 
quency of calcification than those who give no reaction or a very 
slight one to this dosage of tuberculin. This finding represents an¬ 
other addition to accumulating evidence which points quite directly 
to tne fact that for ^radical tuberculosis work, at least in the United 
States, little is gained by testing with large doses of tuberculin. 

Another interesting finding from figure 4 is brought out by study 
of the frequency of calcification among doubtful histoplasmin reactors 
(shown as the middle row of bars). In a general way it is evident 
that the rate of calcification for the various groups of doubtful 
histoplasmin reactors approximates half of the rate for the definite 
histoplasmin reactors, and, further, that there are marked differences 
between the rates for doubtful reactors and those categorized as non¬ 
reactors to histoplasmin. For purposes of selecting cases showing that 
type of calcification which is associated with sensitivity to histoplas¬ 
min, it is evident that the point of separation between specific and 
nonspecific histoplasmin reactions is most eflBciently made by desig¬ 
nating our nomeactor group as “negative” and both our definite and 
doubtful reactors as “positive.” According to our standards this 
would mean the allocation of all types of histoplasmin reactions to the 
“positive” group, except those which show only small areas of ery¬ 
thema of less than 5 mm. in diameter. This finding is obviously of 
significance, especially since in many of the reports on the rdation- 
ship of pulmonary calcification and sensitivity to histoplasmin, reac¬ 
tions equivalent to those in our doubtful group have been classified 
as “negative.” This practice may account, in part at least, for the 
findings of a higher rate of pulmonary calcification among nonreactors 
than is reported here and in our earlier paper on the subject. 

The final observation to bo made on the material presented in 
figure 4 concerns the variation in rates of pulmonaiy calcification 
among tlie various groups of definite histoplasmin reactors 
(shown as the bade row of bars). A curious and unexpected type of 
variation in calcification rates appears in this group when the nurses 
are subdivided according to sensitivity to tuberculin. Again, as was 
noted in the sununary analysis of the relationships of the three varia¬ 
bles, the frequency of calcification in nurses who are definite reactors 
to both antigens is less than theoretically would be expected. Non¬ 
reactors and definite reactors to tuberculin have the same frequency 
of calcification, while those who show inteimeidiate levels of tuberculin 
sensitivity have lower rates of caldfioation. These rates are not 
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based on small numbers of nurses and it is evident that some unde¬ 
termined factor must exist which affects the association between 
reactions to tuberculin and to histoplasmin and the development of 
pulmonary calcification. Further study of this point is now in 
progress. 

Variation by Metropolitan Area 

While there are great differences in the frequeniy^ of pulmonary 
calcification when the nurses are subdivided according to their reac¬ 
tions to tuberculin and histoplasmin, it is of interest to determine 
whether the pattern of these differences varies with geographic area. 
Unfortunately, the number of nurses under observation in the separate 
areas is not large, and this analysis has been limited to the groups of 
cities combined according to the varying levels of Hstoplasmin sensi¬ 
tivity. The data assembled in the appendix table and shown in figure 
5 in the form of three-dimensional graphs, give the results for the 
four groups of cities. Comparison of the four graphs in figure 5 with 
the one for all cities shown in figure 4 indicates that there is no great 
diveigence from the general basic pattern of the relationship between 
pulmonary calcification and sensitivity to tuberculin and histoplasmin, 
especially when allowance is made for variations due to the small 
number of cases on which many of the rates in fi^re 6 are based. 
On the other hand, some significant differences among the four groups 
of cities are evident. 

First, there is a tendency for the rates of pulmonary calcification 
to be high in cities where histoplasmin reactors are frequent and low 
where they are infrequent. In spite of minor fluctuations, the greatest 
contrast may be observed in the left hand compared with the right 
hand graph in figure 5. In Columbus and Kansas City, the calcifica¬ 
tion rates are substantially greater in every subgroup, except one, 
than in the group of cities composed of Denver, Miimeapolis, and 
San Francisco. A visual impression of the extent of the difference is 
particularly brought out by the height of the “badk" row of bars, 
those representing definite histoplasmin reactors, where the frequency 
of calcification in Kansas City and Columbus approaches twice that 
in Denver, Minneapolis, and San Francisco. 

Second, in the four groups of cities, there are quite marked differ¬ 
ences in calcification rates for nurses who have histoplasmin reactions, 
categorized as doubtful. In Kansas City and Columbus, the fre¬ 
quency of puhnonary calcification among doubtful histoplasmin reac¬ 
tors is almost as great as among definite reactt^. In contrast with 
this, among nurs^ in Denver, Mmneapolis, and San Frandsco, tha; 
doubtful reactors tend to have low rates of (Reification both as ceap- 
pared with their own schoolmates who have definite histi^lasmhii 
reactions, and as compared with doubtful reactors in Kansas City,|i|i^ 
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Columbus. Although there axe fluctuations in the rates, the inter-r 
mediate grou]ps of cities show intermediate rates of calcification. 

A third point which warrants particular comment is the relatively 
high rate of calcification among nurses in Kansas City and Columbus 
who are nonreactors to histoplasmin, especially those who are not 
definite reactors to tuberculin- The frequency of calcification in the 
latter group is several times greater than for nurses with comparable 
skin-test results in the other groups of cities. 

Histoplasmin and Tuberculin Reactions in Nurses With 
Pulmonary Calcification 

In the preceding section of this paper, the relationship between 
pulmonary calcification and sensitivity to tuberculin and histoplasmin 
has been described in terms of relative frequencies, or chances of find¬ 
ing calcification in the chest film of a nurse if the results of her skin 
tests are known. These chances, within broad limits, were shown to 
be roughly similar, regardless of the general prevalence of tuberculin 
Dr hislioplasmin reactors in the area in which the nurses were observed. 
Presentation of the findings of the study in such form would appear to 
be adequate for showing the dependence of pulmonary calcification 
upon sensitivity to tuberculin and histoplasmin. 

From the practical side, however, the results of skin tests and X-ray 
findings may be viewed in a quite dififerent way. The practicing 
physician or roentgenologist who deals, not with whole population 
groups, but with cases showing various types of deviation from the 
normal, may be less concerned with calcification rates among the 
various reactor groups in the population, than with the frequency of 
tuberculin and histoplasmin reactions among his observed cases of 
calcification. The material of the present study is presented in this 
section, therefore, in terms of the distribution of skimtest results 
among nurses who have pulmonary calcification, particularly to show 
the variation which occurs in different parts of the coxmtry. 

Among the total group of over 16,000 nurses studied, 1,550 wore 
found to have shadows interpreted as definite and/or probable pul¬ 
monary calcification on their chest films. In table 5 and figure 6, 
this special group of nurses is classified according to sensitivity to 
tuberculin and histoplasmin in the four broad groups consisting of 
reactors and nonreactors to each antigen. 

Among the 1,560 nurses, reactors to histoplasmin alone account for 
1,062 nurses; reactors to both antigens for 219; reactors to tuberculin 
alone for 203; and nonreactors to both antigens for 76. In percentage 
terms, the frequencies axe 68,14,13, and 5, respectively. Considering 
the total frequen<^ of reactors to each antigen, 82 percent of the nurses 
haring calcification reacted to histoplasmin and 27 percent, to tuber- 
culin,. 
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Table 5. Num^ and percentage of histoplasmin reactors^ of reactors to both histoplasmin 
and tuberculin^ of tuberculin reactors^ and of nonreactors to both antigens^ among 1,550 
student nurses tatth pulmonary calcification in specified cities 



Hiato- 

Histo- 

Histo- 

Histo- 

Total 


plasmiu 

plasmin 

plasmin 

plasmin 

number of 

City 

reactors, 

tuboroulin 

reactors, 

tuberculin 

nonreactors. 

nonreactors 

student 

tuberculin 

tuberculin 

nurses with 


nonreactors 

reactors 

reactors 

nonreactors 

pulmonary 


(H+,T-) 

(H+,T+) 

(H-, T+) 

(H-, T-) 

calcification 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF SPECIFIED REACTORS AMONG STUDENT NURSES 
WITH PULMONARY CALCIFICATION 


Kansas Oit:^ Mo. 

Columbus, Ohio. 

Kansas City, Kana. 

82.2 

12.0 

1.6 

4.2 

100.0 

83.2 

11.0 

3.4 

2.4 

100.0 

71.1 

18.5 

7.2 

3.1 

100.0 

New Orleans. 

77.6 

13.3 

6.8 

3.3 

100.0 

Baltimore... 

64.0 

16.3 

16.8 

6.0 

100.0 

Detroit. 

67.0 

10.2 

21.6 

1.1 

100.0 

Los Angeles. 

80.6 

18.0 

22.6 

9.0 

100.0 

Philadelphia.-. 

47.0 

18.3 

28.7 

6.1 

100.0 

San Francisco. 

32.6 

17.4 

30.1 

10.9 

100.0 

Denver. 

37.0 

16.1 

41.1 

6.8 

100.0 

Minneapolis. 

33.3 

20.6 

28.6 

17.6 

100.0 

All cities. 

67.9 

14.1 

13.1 

4.9 

100.0 


NUMBER OF SPECIFIED REACTORS AMONG STUDENT NURSES WITH PULMONARY 

OALOIFICATION 


Kansas Citj^ Mo. 

254 



■B 

300 

Columbus, Ohio__ 

273 


U 


328 

WATiRnR Cif-Y, Kftns__-_ 

69 


7 


07 

New OrlAfttiR _ 

93 


7 



Baltimore......... 

142 


36 


222 


60 




88 

Ivos Angeles......... 

46 



8 

89 

Philadelphia.. 

64 



7 

116 

San Francisco............. 

16 




46 

Denver.................................... 

27 




73 

Minneapolis............................... 

21 



■Q 

63 




All cities. 

1,052 

219 

203 

76 

1,560 



The proportion of nurses with caldlication accounted for by histo- 
plasmin and by tuberculin sensitivity varies markedly in the different 
cities as would be expected. . The relative importance of histoplasmin 
sensitivity in all areas is clearly shown. In 9 of the 11 cities, more 
histoplasmin than tuberculin reactors are observed among nurses with 
pulmonary calcification. The findings for Kansas City, Columbus, 
and New Orleans are particularly striking. In these cities, a tre¬ 
mendously high proportion of nurses have calcification associated with 
histoplasmin sensitivity, and only a very small proportion, with 
definite tuberculin sensitivity. As the dties are arrayed, there is a 
progressive decrease in the proportion reacting to histoplasmin, but 
even in San Krandsco, Denver, and Minneapolis, where the prevalence 
of histoplasmin sensitivity is low, more than 50 percent of the calcifica¬ 
tion observed is associated with histoplasnoih sexxsiiivity. 

The prevalence of tuberculin reactors among student nurses with 
pulmonary calcification is diarply contrasted with that of histo- 
plasihm reactors in the different cities. With but nainor exceptions. 
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ALL CITIES 

KANSAS CITY. MISSOURI 
COLUMBUS 

KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 

NEW ORLEANS 

BALTIMORE 

DETROIT 

LOS ANGELES 

PHILADELPHIA 

SAN FRANCISCO 

DENVER 

MINNEAPOLIS 


HISTOPLASMIN 

REACTORS 



20 30 


40 50 60 

PERCENTAGE 


70 80 


BOTH HISTOPLASMIN I 
a TUBERCULIN REACTORS ' 


TUBERCULIN 

REACTORS 


100 


Figure 6. Percentage of definite or doubtful histoplasmin reactors, of both! definite 
or doubtful bistoplasmin and definite tuberculin reactors, and of definite tuberculin 
reactors among 1,550 student nurses with pulmonary calcification, in specified cities* 


the prevalence of definite tuberculin reactors begins in the arrayed 
cities at about 15 percent in Kansas City, Mo., and Columbus, and 
gradually increases to reach a maximum of about 65 percent in the lost 
cities in the array. This finding is the obvious result, not of an in¬ 
creasing frequency of tuberculin reactors in the population of student 
nurses in the arrayed cities, but, a progressive decrease in the frequency 
of cases of calcification associated with histoplasmin sensitivity. 
Student nurses with pulmonary calcification who have neither reaction 
to histopla smin nor definite reaction to tuberculin show a similar 
trend, increasing gradually in the arrayed cities from about 3 to nearly 
20 percent. 

Special attention is directed to the finding in Minneapolis of 11 
out of 63 nurses (17,5 percent} who have calcification and who are 
not consider^ as being sensitive to either histoplasmin or tuberculin. 

- This ^ding of 17.5 percent nonreactors among nurses with calcifica- 
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tion is in no way incompatible witb the extremely close relationship 
demonstrated in this study between pulmonary calcification and 
sensitivity to tuberculin and histoplasmin. It merely reflects the 
sizable contribution to the total number of cases of calcification that 
is made by a very large nonreactor group in the population even 
though the calcification I'ate for that group is very small. 

Summary 

This paper is the fourth in a series of reports from a long term 
tuberculosis research program cooperatively undertaken in 1943 by the 
National Tuberculosis Association and the Public Health Service. 
The basic data consist of results of testing with tuberculin and histo¬ 
plasmin, and observations on pulmonary calcification, on 16,320 
student nurses in 76 nursing schools located in 10 metropolitan areas 
in the United States. 

The frequency of reactors to histoplasmin varied from over 60 per¬ 
cent in Kansas City, Mo,, and Columbus, Ohio, to less than 10 per¬ 
cent in San Francisco, Denver, and Miimeapolis. Tuberculin reactors 
varied from 23 percent in Philadelphia to 8 percent in Minneapolis, 
while rates for pulmonaiy calcification were found above 20 percent 
in Kansas City, Mo., and Columbus and 6 percent or below in San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, and Miimeapolis. Areas having high levels 
of frequency of pulmonary calcification corresponded with those 
having high rates of reactors to histoplasmin, and vice versa, indicat¬ 
ing a gross association of the two variables. 

Detailed analysis was made of the relationship between plumonary 
calcification and sensitivity to histoplasmin and tuberculin. About 
one-third of the nui-ses reacting to histoplasmin (or to both histo¬ 
plasmin and tuborculm) had pulmonary calcification, about one- 
tentli of those reacting oiily to tuberculin had calcification, while 
only 0.7 percent with reaction to neither antigen had calcification. 
The basic pattern of this relationship remained essentially unchanged 
in different geographic areas of the study. 

It was noted that calcification among z*eactors to histoplasmin alone 
was three times as high as among reactors to tuberculin alone. This 
factor, together witli the higher average prevalence of histoplasmin as 
compared with tuberculin reactors, resulted in the finding that very 
much more calcification was observed associated with histoplasmin 
than with tuberculin sensitivity. 

The extremely rare occurrence of calcification in nurses who did 
not react to either tuberculin or histoplasmin is considered strong 
presumptive evidence that tuberculosis, plus whatever causes sensi¬ 
tivity to histoplasmin, accounts for almost all roentgenologicahy 
observable pulmonary calcification in nurses in the areas studied. 
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The analysis of the material included an attempt to determine the 
levels of sensitivity to tuberculin and histoplasmm which would 
most efficiently and specifically select nurses who have pulmonary 
calcification. The results showed that tuberculin reactions, 5 or more 
mm. in diameter, of definite induration, to a dosage of 0.0001 mg. 
PPD~S would serve as a highly satisfactory definition of a specific 
tuberculin reaction. Results of testing with a larger dose of 0.005 
mg. of PPD~S, whatever the size or description of the reaction, was of 
little assistance in selecting nurses with tuberculous pulmonary calci¬ 
fication. A specific histoplasmin reactioUj on the other hand, was 
found to be induration of any size or of erythema of 5 or more mm. 
m diameter, to a 1/1000 dilution of the histoplasmin used in the study, 
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Characteristics of Commercial X-Ray Screens and 

Films—VII 

By WiULARD W. Van Allen, B. Sc.* 

This is the seventh in a series of reports on the characteristics of 
commercial X-ray film-screen-developer combinations. The following 
tables represent the accumulated and revised findings of the Elec¬ 
tronics Laboratory to date. An earlier issue of this journal ^ described 
the technical details of this investigation. 

Table 1. Speed of fluoroscopic screen-film-devdoper combinations ^ * 


Screens 


Film and developer« 


Dsam- D sam¬ 
ple 1 pie 2 


n sam¬ 
ple 3 


666D 
sam¬ 
ple 1 


666D 
sam¬ 
ple 2 


Ansco Fluorapld: 

Bastman^X-ray. 

Ansco Liquadol. 

Q. B. Sui^ermlx. 

Eastman Rapid. 

DuPont Fluorofllm: 

Eastman X-ray. 

Ansco Liquadol. 

Q. E. Supermix. 

Eastman Rapid. 

Eastman Blue Photoiluro: 

Eastman X-ray. 

Ansco Liquadol. 

O. E. Supermix. 

Eastman Rapid. 

Eastman Green Photofluro: 

Eastman X-ray. 

Ansco Liquadol. 

G. E. Supermix. 

Eastman Rapid. 


120 

160 

106 

125 

165 

170 

135 

145 

06 

116 

90 

110 

130 

145 

100 

110 

06 

116 

85 

106 

110 

120 

105 

no 


155 

140 

200 

165 

130 

120 

165 

126 

130 

115 

146 

130 


100 

126 

76 

lOO 

100 

130 

86 

110 

8o 

100 

06 

86 

00 

110 

65 

86 

76 

100 

66 

85 

76 

95 

76 

00 


E-2 

B sam¬ 
ple 1 

B sam¬ 
ple 2 

B-2 

















































140 

120 

155 

116 

00 

55 

76 

50 

70 

65 

76 

65 

95 

85 

no 

80 


1 Speeds determined with film and screen in direct contact and therefore do not represent overall speed of 
the same combinations when used in a photofiuorograph. 

> Subsequent reports will contain data on additional developers used in combination with the films and 
screens shown In this table. These will Inoludo: Eastman Liquid X-ray, Buck X-ray, Dupont X-ray. 

»Devoloi>mont time (as rocommondod by the manufacturer of the developer): Eastman X-ray Developer, 
8 minutes; Ansco Liquadol, 4 minutes; G. B. Supermix, 8 minutes; Eastman Rapid, 8 minutes except for 
Green Photofiure, 7 minutes. All developments at OS** F. 

^Physldst, Electronics Laboratory, Rockville, Md„ Division of Tuberculosis, Public Health Service. 

1 Pub. Health Hop. 64: 430 (1040). 
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Table 2. •’Speed of intensifying screenfUm^developer combinadona ^ 


Screens 


Film and dev^oper * 

Buck 

Eastman 

Patterson 


Xtra 

Speed 

Mid¬ 

speed 

Defi¬ 

nition 

Ultra 

speed 

Fine 

Grain 

Defi¬ 

nition 

High 

Speed 

Pai^ 

spood 

Detail 

Ansco Hteh Speed:» 

Ansivt Liq^tisidnl . _ 

70 

60 

50 

110 

85 

60 

116 

60 

20 

G, Supflrmlx 

76 


50 

110 

85 

60 

115 

65 

20 

TCastmai'* 

66 

55 

45 

lOO 

76 

55 


65 

20 

Dupont No. 608: 

Kastman X-ray 

56 


40 

00 


50 

H 

55 

20 

T'iqnadol _ 

60 

46 

40 

85 

65 

45 


50 

15 

G, K. Rnpi«TTifT _ 

66 

45 

40 

80 

65 

46- 


50 

15 

Kastman Rapid _ J 

45 

40 

» 30 

65 

55 

40 


40 


Eastman Blue Brand: 

Kastman 'JT-ray ' 

86 



140 


80 

120 

00 

1 

25 

Anpnn Liquadol 

00 


65 

145 


76 

130 

80 

26 

G, E- Siiparmix 

00 


65 

145 

106 

76 

135 

80 

25 

Eastman Rapid . 

76 

65 

66 

120 

00 

65 

105 

60 

25 







1 Subsequent reports will contain data on additioned developers used in combination with the films and 
screens shown in this table. These will include: Eastman Liquid X-ray, Buck X-ray, DuPont X-ray. 

* Development time (as recommended by the manufacturer of the developer): Eastman X-ray Developer, 
4^ minutes; Ansco Liquadol, 3 minutes; G. E. Supermix, 3 minutes; Eastman Bapid, 3)4 minutes. All 
development at 68® P. 

> Test with Eastman X-ray developer to be reported in a subsequent issue. 


Table 3. Average value of fog and contrast (gcanma) ^ 


Film 

Fog densities 

Oontrast (gamma) 

Developer * 

Developer * 

East¬ 

man 

X-ray 

Ansoo 

Liquar 

dol 

G. E. 
Super- 
mix 

East¬ 

man 

Rapid 

East¬ 

man 

X-ray 

Ansco 

Liqua¬ 

dol 



Photofiuorographic: 









Ansco Pluorapid. 


0.00 



2.1 

1.8 

,2.1 


DuPont Fluorofllm—.. 

.21 

.15 

.40 

.20 

1.0 

2.0 

2.1 

1.0 

Eastman Blue Photoflure.. 


.04 

.00 


1.8 

1.8 

1.0 

1,7 

Eastman Green Photoflure. 

,10 

.11 

.28 


2.0 

2.1 

2.3 

2.2 

Boentgeno^phic: 

Ansco Hfajh Speed 



.10 



2.8 

2.8 

2.3 

DuPont No. 608.. 

.18 


.04 



2.7 

2.0 

2.2 

Eastman Blue Brand. 

,06. 

.08 1 

.06 

.05 


3.0 


3.2 


1 Values obtained with open-tank dev^opment and continuous mechanical agitation at 08® F. 

* Development time as &ven in tables l and 2. Similar data for other developers will appear in subse* 
quent issues. 


NOTICE 

The Index of Hospitals and Sanatoria With Tuberculosis Beds in the 
United States and Territories as of January 1,1949, is now available. 
The new edition has been expanded to include tuberculosis beds in 
institutions operated by the Federal Government. The Index now 
shows the name, location, and number of tuberculosis beds for all 
hospitals which accept tuberculosis patients. 

Address requests for this publication to: Scientific Publications 
Section, Division of Tuberculosis, Public Health Service, Washington 
25, D. C. . ^ 
















































INCIDENCE OF DISEASE 

No health departmentj State or local, can, effectively prevent or control disease without 
knowledge of when, where, and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 

REPORTS FROM STATES FOR WEEK ENDING JUNE U, 1949 

A total of 243 cases of poliomyelitis was reported for the cmTent 
week, as compared with 139 last week, 219 for the corresponding 
week last year, and a 5-year (1944-48) median of 92. Of 15 States 
reporting cuiTently more than 3 cases each, only California showed a 
decline* Texas reported the largest number (as well as more than 
half of the total net increase), 94 cases (last week 37, next earlier week 
72). Other States reporting more than 5 cases ai*e as follows (last 
week's figures in parentheses): Oklahoma 22 (19), Arkansas 12 (2), 
California 12 (15), Mississippi 11 (3), Massachusetts 7 (7), Alabama 
7 (1), Louisiana 7 (1), Florida 6 (2). The total since March 19 
(average week of seasonal low incidence) is 1,079, as compared with 
1,097 for the same period last year and a 5-year median of 506. 

The reported incidence of ipeasles showed a net decline: dining the 
week from 17,967 last week to 16,813. Increases were reported in' 
several States, the largest in N6w Jersey, from 1,214 to 2,146* Both 
current and cumulative totals are above the corresponding 5-year 
medians. The total for the year to date is 536,114, 5-year median 
(reported last year), 469,024. 

Of 27 cases of Rocky Mountain spotted fever (5-year median 18, 
corresponding week last year 28), only 3 States (Virginia,; Tennessee 
and Wyoming, 4 cases each) reported more than 2 cases each. Eight 
cases occurred in the Middle Atlantic and Soutli Atlantic areas, 6 in 
the North Central, 5 in the East South Central and 8 in the Mountain 
area. 

Of 86 cases of typhoid and paratyphoid fever (last week 52, 6-year 
median 80), only 2 States reported more than 5 cases—Georgia 17 
(including 16 paratyphoid) and Texas 17 (including 7 paratyphoid). 

During the week New York reported 2 cases of anthrax, and 
Mississippi 1 case of smallpox. 

Deaths recorded dui*ing the week in 94 large cities in the United 
States totaled 9,025, as compared with 8,731 last week, 8,952 and 
*8,917, respectively, for the corresponding weeks of 1948;,and 1947, 
and a 3-year (1946-48) median of 8,917.* The total for the year to 
date is 220,069, as compared with 223^973 for the corresponding, period 
last. year. Infant deaths totaled 690, last week 611, 3-year median 
681. The cumulative figure is 14,932, as compared withi 16,710 for 
the corresponding period last year. 

(849)' 



Tdeg^aphic case reports from State health officers for tveek ended June 11 ,1949 
dreaders Indloate that no cases were reported) 
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FOREIGN REPORTS 


CANADA 

Provinces—Notifiable diseases—Week ended May $1,1949. —^During 
the week ended May 21,1949, cases of certain notifiable diseases were 
reported by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics of Canada as follows: 


Disease 

Prince 

Edward 

Island 

Nova 

Scotia 

New 

Bruns¬ 

wick 

Que¬ 

bec 

On¬ 

tario 

Mani¬ 

toba 

Sas¬ 

katch¬ 

ewan 

Al¬ 

berta 

British 

Colum¬ 

bia 

Total 

nhinlTATipnx - - 


10 

1 

204 

378 

36 

82 

41 

109 ' 

861 




3 

1 





4 








1 


1 

2 

GerTnan meiisles- _ 


40 


379 

62 

14 

46 

52 

15 

608 

InfliiATiTa 


30 


1 

31 

50 



112 

MAaqipR_ 


03 

24 

245 

236 

232 

148 

473 


1,694 

Meningitis, menlngococ- 

(Vil _ _ 

1 

i 

1 

2 

1 



4 

Mumps_ 


36 

1 

103 

241 

15 

11 

3 

60 

470 

PoHftmyeiitls_ 




1 



1 


2 

Scarlet fever.__ 


0 


78 

58 

1 


9 

10 

165 

Tuh^culosls (all forms)-- 


3 

10 

117 

45 

21 

18 

2 

27 

243 

Typhoid and paraty- 
plinid fever . _ _ _ 



1 

15 


3 

10 

TTyidnlnnt. fever 




4 




4 

Venereal diseases: 

Gonorrhea.. 

1, 

8 

4 

67 

68 

31 

18 

28 

79 

294 

Syphilis _ 


5 

3 

66 

35 

8 

2 

2 

23 

144 

Whooping cough_ 




60 

1 

11 


26 

1 


98 









MADAGASCAR 

Notifiable diseases—Ajpril 1949. —Notifiable diseases were reported 
in Madagascar and Comoro Islands during April 1949 as follows: 



April 1949 

Disease 

Aliens 

Natives 


Coses 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Beriberi_ . .. . . ... 



2 

n 

Bilharziasds. 



99 


Cerebrospinal meningitis __ . _ _ 



6 

2 

1 

3 

Diphtheria.. 

i 

0 

1 

D^j^ntery, amebic_ _ . _ _ 

31 

0 

292 

11 

3,707 

44 

40,799 

53 

E^pelasl—.,. 


1 

37 

0 

Influenza- __ . _ _ _ 

73 

0 

Leprosy.. 


Malaria. 

531 

3 

1 

1 

288 

Meades - __ 

0 

«!> 

Mumps. 

0 

09 

11 

1 


Plague_ _ _ _ _ 

1 

0 

10 

1 

Poliomyelitis_ _ _ 



Pneumonia, broncho..—. 

4 

2 

0 

324 

55 

61 

0 

Pneumonia^ nneumococfiio- _ _ _ 

2 

254 

Pnerperal infection.—...... 



Relapsing fever-._ _ __ _ 



Q 

Q 

Tuberculosis, pulmonary... 

6 

1 

72 

18 

244 


Typhoid fever_ _ _ 

4 

0 

AO 

8 . 

8 

Whooping cous^.-.-... 

1 

0 
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JAMAICA 

Notifiable diseases — 4- weeks ended May 28, 1949. —^For the 4 weeks 
ended May 28, 1949, cases of certain notifiable diseases were reported 
in Kingston, Jamaica, and in the island outside of Kingston, as 
follows: 


Disease 

Kingston 

Other locali¬ 
ties 

Chickenpox. 

21 

35 

1 

Diphtheria. 

3 

Erysipelas. 

2 


Puerperal sepsis... 


2 

Tuberculosis (pulmonary). 

35 

53 

Typhoid fever. 

2 

37 



NEW ZEALAND 

Notifiable diseases—5 weeks ended April SO, 1949. —During the 5 
weeks ended April 30, 1949, certain notifiable diseases were reported 
in New Zealand as follows: 


Disease 

Cases 

Deaths 

Disease 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cerebrospinal meningitis__ 

4 


Poliomirelitis. 

53 

3 

Diphtheria..1. 

10 

4 

Puerperal fever... 

2 


Dysentery; 


Scarlet fever. 

119 

1 

Amebic... 

5 


Tetanus..........._..._ 

2 


Bacillary....... 

14 


Trachoma...__ 

3 


Erysipelas............ 

14 


Tuberculosis (all forms).. 

174 

42 

Food poisoning... 

7 


Typhoid fever... 

10 


Lead poisoning.... 

1 


Undulant fever.. 

4 


Malaria. 

1 






SWITZERLAND 

Notifiable diseases — Janmry-March 1949. —During the months of 
January, February, and March 1949, cases of certain notifiable dis¬ 
eases were reported in Switzerland as follows: 


Disease 

January 

February 

March 

nerebrAapine.1 iriA'ningttls ....... 

5 

i 

7 


Chickenpox...-7..-...-_ 

421 

340 

467 

Diphtheria...-...-.— 

US 

120 

125 

TiysAntery.., _ __,_____ 

3 

H^atitis^ epidemic.....—.... 

61 

38 

27 


7,436 

7,946 

1,166 

341 

2,944 

Measles___................. 

' 1,36S 

253 

1,744 

Mumps................................_—__ 

406 

Paratyphoid ifever..___- 

6 

10 

6 

Poliomyelitis.........._ 

5 

4 

4 

Scarlet fever..___.................. 

403 

337 

451 

Tuberculosis_ tv_,_-_ 

278 

286 

389 

T 3 rphold fever_ _—-_ 

3 

7 

1 

Undulant fever.^ ... ,r.v v v - -v_ 

17 

24 

16 

Whooping cough ^ ,^.u,ur.,»«rr--TTT- -T- - V- -- 

635 

713 

836 
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REPORTS OF CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND 
YELLOW FEVER RECEIVED DURING THE CURRENT WEEK 

Nofe.—-The foUoTving reports Include only items of unusual incidence or of special interest and the occur¬ 
rence of these diseases, except yellow fever, in localities which had not recently reported cases. All reports 
of yellow fever are published currently. 

A table showing the accumulated figuresfor these diseases for the year to date is published in the Public 
Health Bbfobts for the last Friday in each month. 

Cholera 

Burma — Bassein .—Cholera has been reported in Bassein, Burma, as 
follows: Week ended May 14, 1949, 18 cases, 12 deaths; week ended 
May 21, 56 cases, 41 deaths. 

Siam — Batigkok. —^During the week ended May 21, 1949, two cases 
of cholera were reported in Bangkok, Siam. 

Plague 

India — Bombay. —^Dxiiing the week ended June 4, 1949, one fatal 
case of plague was reported in Bombay, India. 

Java — Bandoeng. —^During the week ended April 30, 1949, two cases 
of plague were reported in Bandoeng, Java. 

Smallpox 

Cuba — Habana. — On June 6,1949, one case of smallpox was reported 
in the suhxirban area of Habana, Cuba. 

French West Africa — Niger Territory. —Smallpox has been reported 
in Niger Territory, Ikenoh West Africa, as follows: For the period 
April 1-30, 1949, 133 cases, 19 deaths; for the period May 1-20, 129 
cases, 20 deaths. 

Italy — Rome. —Information dated June 7, 1949, states that an 
outbreak in Rome of what was originally diagnosed as chickenpox is 
now regarded as smallpox. Since February, 90 cases with 3 deaths 
axe reported to have occurred in the city. 

Japan — Osaka. —^During the period April 22-June 2,1949, 62 cases 
of smallpox were reported in Osaka Region, Japan, including 20 cases 
in Osaka City, 

Mosambigue. —During the week ended April 30, 1949, 27 cases of 
smallpox, with 5 deaths, were reported in Quelimane Province, 
Mozambique. 

Netherlands Indies: 

Java — Batavia. —Smallpox has been reported in Batavia, Java, 
as follows: Week ended May 21, 1949, 297 cases, 29 deaths; week 
ended May 28, 240 cases, 35 deaths. 
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Biouw Archipelago—Selat Pandjang .—During the week ended 
May 21,1949, two cases of snaallpox were reported in Selat Pandjang 
in the Riouw Archipelago, Netherlands Indies. 

Yellow Fever 

No reports of yeUow fever were received during the current week. 


DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED JUNE 4,1949 



Week ended 
June 4,1949 

Correspond¬ 
ing week, 1948 

Data for 94 large cities of the Uxilted States: 

Total deat .- - _ - - 

8,731 

9,192 

211,044 

611 

661 

14,342 

70,396,236 

10,162 

7.6 

9.6 

8,606 

Median fo** ? nrlor vears______ 

Total deaths, first $2 - - - — 

215,021 

661 

Deaths under 1 year of age_I.—. 

Median for 3 prior years...J___ 

Deaths under 1 year of age, first 22 w^eeks of year. 

Data fi'om industrial insurance companies: 

Policies in fon'o... 

16,098 

71,068.262 

9^621 

7.1 

10.1 

Number of death claims... 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate. 

Death claims per 1,000 policies, first 22 weeks of year, annual rate. 


X 
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Filariasis Control by DDT Residual House Spraying, 
Saint Croix, Virgin Islands 

I. Operational Aspects 
By CiiARiss E. Kohler* 

DDT applied as a residual spray has been used successfully fox the 
control of adiilt Anopheles in malaria, control programs in many parts 
of the world. Up to the present time, however, data on its effective¬ 
ness against mosquitoes of other genera have been scanty, and have 
been collected incidental to anopheline control work. Reeves, Wash- 
bum, and Hammon (f) reported results from the experimental spray¬ 
ing of natural resting places of Cvlex tarsalis in California. De Caires 
(S) indicated that control of Aedes aegypti was easily achieved by 
spraying houses with DDT in British Guiana but that Cvlex guingue- 
fasdatus was far less susceptible to DDT. Giglioli (S) demonstrated 
that adxilt Culex are the most resistant to DDT of the species studied 
by the Malaria Service in British Guiana. This same author (4) re¬ 
ports that in Brit^h Guiana A. aegypti is at present under control by 
routine measures but that the control of G. guinguefaseiatm (faUgpm) 
presents a more difficult problem. The present work constitutes the 
first attempt to use DDT residual house spraying for the control of 
<7. guinguefasdaUts to prevent transmission of Wueherena han&r&fti, 
the causative organism of Iniman filariasis in the Caribbean region. 

This program was initiated,on St. Croix, Virgin Islands, October 9, 
1946, as a cooperative project of the School of Public Health of Co¬ 
lumbia University, the Public Health Service, and the Municipial 
Health Department of St. Croix. During blood surveys conducted 
by Dr. H. W. Brown, and his associates of Columbia University, it 
was found that 13.3 percent of 1,311 children of school age had micro¬ 
filariae of W. hamcrpfti. A concurrent mosquito dissection survey of 
2,244 G. gmngueJdscvUus revealed that 7.9 percent were positive for 
W. hancTofti md 2.3 percent of 867 A. aegypti were positive. The 
.accompanying report, Results, by Dr. H. W. Brown and Dr. 
Roger W. W illiams gives, det^^ medioal and'entomological infoinia- 

^S. A. sanitarian San Juan, Pusrto Bioo. Pznm tbe Oommunioablo Dlsoase Center, Publlo 
Health Service, Atlanta, Ca, 

c^h 
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tion with a discussion of the results and effectiveness of the program 
discussed here. 

The island of St. Croix is located in the American tropics and is the 
largest of the American Virgin Islands group. It is approximately 
21 miles long with a maximum width of 6 miles and a total area of 
about 84 square miles. The low east coast of the island receives only 
20 to 30 inches of rain a year and is almost desert-like with cacti and 
other xerophytic vegetation predominating. The north coast with a 
mountain range culminating in Blue Mountain, 1,099 feet above sea 
level, has 60 or more inches of rain a year. The average rainfall for 
the island varies from 30 to 60 inches a year with a moan of 46 inches. 
There are definite dry and rainy seasons, the rainy season extending 
from May or June to November or December. Some rainfall is re¬ 
corded during each month of the year. There is very little natural 
surface water due to the eiTatic rainfall, the porous soils, the high 
rate of evaporation caused by the constant trade winds, and the 
presence of relatively few natural stream systems Irrigation of 
sugarcane is practiced to a limited extent 

The population of St. Croix in 1940 was 12 , 902 . Of this total 9 , 381 , 
or 72.4 percent, were Negroes, and 3 , 521 , or 27.6 percent, were from 
other races, predominantly Anglo-Saxon and Latin American. Tho 
principal cities of the island are Christiansted, with a population of 
4 , 495 , and Frederiksted, with a population of 2 , 498 . The remainder 
of the population lives on scattered estates distributed over the island 
and may be classed as rural. Most of the houses in the rural area arc 
located adjacent to the highway that traverses the long axis of the 
island between the two towns, and are grouped on the estates which 
are confined mainly to the center of the coastal plain. Few houses 
are found on the southern coast near the sea or in tho mountains which 
border the northern coast. The eastern third of tlie island is very 
sparsely settled. 

The housing, for the most part, is substandard, and sanitaiy fa<*il- 
ities are in keeping with the low economic level of tho people. The 
domestic water supply is obtained principally from rain water caught 
in cisterns, wooden tubs, lard cans, and oil drums. According to tlxo 
1940 census, 94 percent of the houses had water stored in cisterns and 
miscellaneous containers. An idea of the primitive conditions under 
which the people exist is gained from the fact that about 75 percent 
of the people depend on privies and facilities other than flush toilets, 
while 20 percent have no toilet facilities. Only 2 percent of the houses 
have screrens. 

The houses in the towns of Frederiksted and Christiansted are 
mostly of wooden construction, while in the rural areas stono houses 
predoi^ate. These stone houses were built from material foxmd in 
the ruins of the old Danish estates. The following table shows tho 
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number of houses in the towns and rural areas on the island and the 
t;ppe of interior finish. The latter is important since it has a bearing 
on the duration of effectiveness of Hie DDT deposits. Most of the 
stone houses are calcimined, while a laj'ge numboi- of the wooden 


houses have paiuted walls. 

Ti/pt of jimsh 

Paint. 

Calcimino--- 

Paper---- 

Plaster__ 

Number of 

Fredmksted ChnstwnHUd Jiurai 

327 611 269 

130 118 461 

35 42 6 

1 

Total 

1,207 

709 

82 

1 

Unfinished: 

Wood.--.. 

142 

188 

168 

498 

Wood and stone—... 

12 

2 

16 

30 

Stone.. 

C 

4 

130 

140 

Concrete. 

2 

4 

32 

38 

Galvanized iron_ 

3 


58 

61 

Other_-__-_ 

7 

22 . 

29 

Total. 

664 

992 

1, 139 

2, 796 


O. quingw/aseiatus breeds in ai'tificial containers (such as tin cans, 
cisterns, and water barrels) and in polluted water found in privies, 
ditches, etc., closely associated witli human habitations. The adults 
are found resting in and around houses. Usually associated with it 
in the Tropics is A. aegypti, the vector of urban yeUow fever and 
dengue. 

The majority of domestic mosquito breeding on the island occurs 
in water stored aroxmd houses. Dm-ing the principal part of the rainy 
season, which occurs in September, October, and November, some 
Ckilex and otlier mosquito brooding takes place in swampy areas where 
drainage to the sea is inlerruptocl. Few of the areas, however, are 
located near the towns. 

Methods and Procedures 

Wlion the DDT residual spraying program was started in October 
1946, tlio personnel consisted of a local supervisor, who was trained in 
Puerto Rico by the Public Health Service, and a spray crew consisting 
of 3 foreman, 1 truck driver, and 6 spraymen. ConcuiTont with the 
beginning of spraying operations, houses in the two towns and on the 
larger rural estates wore spotted on maps and numbered, and a census 
of the population was made. Also, data on the type of house con¬ 
struction, the niunbor and dimensions of the rooms, and the typo of 
inside finidx wore recorded for use in determining the amounts of 
spray required. During the first treatment all buildings were sprayed, 
but in subsequent sprayings only occupied houses and schools tvere 
treated. 
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Initially, hand sprayers fitted with, flat atomizing nozzles were used. 
When an orchard type sprayer of 50-gallon capacity became available, 
this equipment and the hand sprayers were used for the three sub¬ 
sequent applications. 

During the initial spraying various formulations of DDT isomer in 
kerosene were used. This material later was replaced by a 35-percent 
DDT-Xylene concentrate, with Triton X~100 added as an emulsifier, 
diluted with water to form a 5-percent spray. Since some difficulty was 
encountered with this material due to its chemical reaction with the 
metal in the drums which resulted in its staining certain types of wall 
surfaces, a 25-percent DDT-Xylene-Triton concentrate was sub¬ 
stituted. 

Applications were made to the wall surfaces at the rate of 200 mg. 
of DDT per square foot. This was achieved by applying the 5-percent 
spray at a rate of 190 square feet per minute with the hand sprayers 
and about 230 square feet per minute with the power sprayer. This 
rate could be approximated easily by spraying the surface to the point 
of saturation without allowing the material to run. The walls and 
ceilings of the rooms, the porches, and privies were sprayed. Fmmi- 
ture was not treated, and extra care was taken in the finer homes to 
protect the furniture. In a few cases chicken houses were treated 
upon the request of the mimicipal physician, but routinely only living 
quarters and schools were included. 

During the fiscal year 1947 an effort was made to reduce the cost 
of spraying to determine how much per house it would cost to achieve 
maximum results with a minimum of labor and materials. It was 
found that, after the initial mapping and organizational activities had 
been completed, a crew composed of one foreman to contact house¬ 
holders, supervise the work, and make reports; a chauffeur to drive 
the truck and operate the power sprayer; and three spraymen were 
all that were necessary to make a round of treatment three times a 
year. Also, means were devised to organize work procedures more 
eflSciently. 

While the entire cost of the project was borne initially by the 
Public Health Service, it was desirable to have the island government 
share as much of the cost as possible, looking forward to the time when 
the project could be made self-sustaining. With this in mind, a 
revolving fund was set up and assessments wei*e made against the 
householders. This phase of the work was entuely independent of 
the operational phases, but as the second spraying progressed, it was 
noted that a sizeable number of refusals were being encountered. To 
. cquiiteract t^s, the aid of the municipal physician was solicited. 
During the third spra^ the project, foreman made a record of 
each such refusal, including the name and address and reasons for 
refusing (predoroinantly inability to pay). These records were turned 
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over to the municipal physician. The municipal physician obtained 
the necessary cooperation with the result that very few refusals were 
encountered during the fourth spraying. 


Accomplishments 

Table 1 gives a summary of pertinent data for the four sprayings. 
These were compiled from the daily reports of the spray foreman 
and from the pay roll records and represent actual expenditures. 
Records of the first two sprayings are based on the actual number of 
square feet per house. However, after it was determined that the 
average house contained 1,900 square feet, this figure was used in the 


Table 1. Summary of the four DDT residual sprayings of premises on St. Croix, V. I., 

October 1946 to May 194S 

[Baaed on actual expenditurea] 


Number of houses sprayed. 

Total square feet treated. 

Total gallons 6% DDT spray solution used. 

Total working days. 

Total man-hours. 

Cost of materials. 

Cost of labor. 

Cost of gas, oil, etc. (transportation). 

Total cost. 

Average number square feet per house. 

Average number gallons of spray solution per house— 

Average deposit of DDT (mg./sq. foot). 

Average number bouses sprayed per working day.... 

Average number man-hours per house. 

Average number man-hours per 1,000 sq. feet. 

Average cost per house. 


First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Total 

2,883 

2,530 

2,731 

2,934 

11,078 

6,382,700 

4,933,600 

6,188,900 

6,674,600 

21,070,700 

5,999 

4,896 

6,078 

6,660 

21,632 

109 

88 

100 

103 

400 

7,334 

5,680 

4,602 

4,014 

21,630 

$1,603.10 

$1,224.82 

$1,366.31 

$1,618.76 

$5,873.06 

$3,404.99 

$3,891.12 

$2,863,46 

$2,232.64 

$12,442.11 

$179.86 

$212.86 

$330.00 

$839.90 

$1,062.60 

$6,308.00 

$6,328.79 

$4,649.77 

$4,191.20 

$19,377.76 

1,900 

1,900 

1,900 

1,900 

1,900 

2.12 

1.93 

1.86 

1.93 


337 

197 

194 

201 


26.0 

26.3 

27.3 

28.6 


2.69 

2.26 

1.68 

1.37 


1.36 

1.16 

0.89 

0.72 


$1.81 

$2.11 

$1.67 

$1.46 



First spraying: October 9,1946, to March 16, 1947. 

Second spraying: March 17,1947, to July 18,1947. . 

Third spraying; July 21,1047, to December 10, 1947. 

Fourth spraying; December 11,1947, to May 10,1948. 

s u m m ation of the data. It will be noted that the cost of materials 
remained about the same for the foxir sprayings. The relatively 
high personnel costs during the second sprayiixg were caused by 
the placing of employees under classified civil service at annual salary 
rates. Since continuous employment could not be provided, arrange¬ 
ments were made during the third spra^ng to return the foremti.n 
and spraymen to an hourly rate. Also, the program no longer 
required full-time local supervision, and the technical supervision 
and direction thereafter were furnished by periodic visits of personnel 
from the District U. S. Public Health S^vice Office in San Juan, 
Puerto Rico. By demonstrating the feasibility of these economical 
methods of operation, it was hoped that the entire cost of the project 
soon could be assumed by the local government. The reduction in 
\the spraying crew resulted in a gradual lowering of the avearage number 
of man-heurs per house and a dight rise in the average number of 
houses sprayed per working day. The cost per house during the 
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fourth spraying was only $1.46 as compared to $1.81, $2.11, and $1.67, 
respectively, for the first three sprayings. 

Based on experience in operating the program to date, the following 
recommendations for continued operations are indicated: 

1. Use a spray crew consisting of one foreman and two sprayers. 

2. Make two complete sprayings of the island each year. 

3. Use new transportation; the time lost in maintaining old trucks 
is considerable. The remoteness of the island makes mechanical 
failures difficult to remedy. 

4. Most of the houses on the island are poorly constructed and 
about 80 percent have absorbent interior surfaces. Therefore, 60 
percent wettable DDT, since it is applied in particulate form, may be 
more suitable than solutions or emulsions, and its effectiveness should 
be determined. Modification of present equipment or the securing 
of new equipment which would be suitable for applying water suspen¬ 
sions would be necessary. 

Summary 

The operational phases of an island-wide DDT spraying program 
to control filariasis transmission by destroying its mosquito vectors 
on St. Croix, Virgin Islands, are discussed. The medical and ento¬ 
mological phases of the program were carried out by the staff of the 
School of Pubhc Health, Columbia University, and are reported in the 
article^ which follows. The residual spraying was imder the direction 
of the Communicable Disease Center of the Public Health Service, 
San Juan, Puerto Rico. 
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Filariasis Control by DDT Residual House Spraying, 
St. Croix, Virgin Islands 

11. Results 

By H. W. Brown, M. D., and R. W. Wiijuams, Ph. D.* 


The control of Bancroftian filariasis, malaria, or yellow fever may be 
achieved by two methods: (1) by reducing the mosquito vectors to a 
number that will minimize transmission of the parasites to man; (2) 
by shortening the life of the adult mosquito and thus preventing 
complete development of the parasite in the mosquito. 

Soper, Wilson, Lima, and Antunes (1) have demonstrated the 
workability of the first method, and have detailed the procedures 
involved. But such a program is expensive and necessitates continued 
effort. The success of DDT residual spray programs in malaria con¬ 
trol suggests the second, as a cheaper, less complicated method of 
controlling filariasis, although it is not as permanent. 

While a program of spraying each habitation with a residual DDT 
solution has the advantage of simplicity and cheapness, its efficacy 
is unknown. The purpose of this study was to ascertain its effects 
over a period of 6 to 10 years on the filaria incidence of St. Crois, 
Virgin Islands. The island was chosen because of its high filaria rate, 
convenient size, and cooperativeness. After 2 years of the spray 
program, an attempt at control of filariasis through treatment of every 
individual on the island was instituted by another research group; 
it was therefore considered useless to continue this study. 

The details of the DDT spray technique used and frequency of 
application are given by Kohler in the preceding report, Operational 
Aspects. Our assessment of the effectiveness of this measure consisted 
of pre- and post-DDT spray mosquito surveys, and nocturnal blood 
smears on the school population. 

Mosquito Surveys 

To ascertain the effectiveness of the residual DDT spray, when 
applied to the interior of houses, in reducing the transmission of 
Wuchereria bancrqfti, a prespray mosquito survey was made, and a 
smvey subsequent to the spray program was compared with it. 
The purpose of these surveys was to determine what mosquito species 
were involved in the transmission, what percentage of each species 
was infected with the parasite, the number of houses which harbored' 

Soho.ol of Pabilo Health, O'fttambto UnJvMrtty, nW York, N.-y.; 
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mosquitoes, and the number of each species to be found in the 
dwellings. 

It is the custom of the majority of the inhabitants of the island to 
retire early, closing all window shutters and doors. Screens are 
rarely used. Culex quinquejasciatus Say (Jatigans Wiedemann), the 
chief vector of filariasis on the island, readily enters houses through 
the shutters and other openings, feeds on man at night when the 
microfilariae of W. bancrqfti are most abundant in the peripheral blood, 
and usually remains in the houses throughout the night. Giglioli (2) 
found that in British Guiana C. quinquefasciaius accounted for 66 
percent of all mosquitoes found resting in houses after dawn. This 
mosquito frequents dark portions of the rooms throughout the day on 
St. Croix, but may leave in the morning when the shutters are opened 
or when otherwise distimbed by the occupants or blown out by the 
strong trade wind. Some never enter houses since they are also 
zoophilous and feed on chickens, dogs, mules, goats, cattle, etc. 
They may remain in outdoor resting places throughout the day. 
Since this program was not intended to eradicate mosquitoes but to 
determine what effect residual DDT has on the transmission of 
W, hancrqfti^ mosquito collections were made only in houses, where 
the majority of mosquitoes caught probably had fed on human blood. 

The entire island was divided into three major collecting centers: 
the towns of Christiansted and Frederiksted, and the sugarcane 
estates. The towns were further divided into a number of sections 
more or less equal in size. It was possible for two crews of two men 
each -to Visit every house in two such sections during the course of a 
day’s work. The two crews began at adjacent houses and worked in 
opposite directions around a block, searching for mosquitoes in each 
house they entered. When the occupants of a house were not at home, 
collecting was not attempted, and on a few occasions permission to 
enter was not granted. One section of a town could bo covered in 2 
to 3 hours. The mosquitoes were then brought into the laboratory, 
dissected, and examined for developing forms of W, haiicrofti. 

Only two species of mosquitoes were foimd in the houses, <7. quin^ 
quefdscixiftus and A. aegypti. No anopheline problem has existed on 
St. Croix since 1934 when a vigorous campaign virtually eliminated 
this genus. (7. quinquejasciatus was found in greatest numbers in 
bedrooms. For the most part they were found resting in the darker 
r^ohs of the room such as in clothes presses, behind furniture standing 
dose to the wall, on dark or black clothes, umbrellas, etc., hanging on 
wall hooks, under tables, desks,-and dressers, and behind open doors. 
One notable exception to a dark resting place was the white lace 
fringe han g ing from the canopies over the beds, a material comparable 
; to cobwebs and mosquito netting which are recognized as attractive 
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resting places for this species. A. aegypti, although more common ip 
the bedrooms, could be found more frequently in the other rooms of 
the houses than could C. quinquefasdatus. For the most part they 
were found in the resting places preferred by O. quinquefasciatus. 

Collecting was done with an aspirator, made from a 250 cc. filter 
flask with tubulature, and a flashlight. The flask could be kept in a 
pocket or could be held conveniently in the hand. The mosquito 
intake hose was 3 feet^in length tipped with a 2?i-inch (diameter) 



Mosquito collecting aspirator. 

aluminum funnel. The suction hose was of a sufficient length to 
permit ample freedom of movement of the head when the flask was in 
a pocket. The long, hose permitted the collectors to reach at arm’s 
length into narrow spaces between furniture and the walls, bend the 
intake hose, and place the funnel over a resting mosquito, thus 
collecting specimens which otherwise would have been unobtainable 
with conventional types of mosquito-collecting apparatus. The 
mosquitoes were brought alive into the laboratory, killed with ether 
fumes, and dissected. 

Two men did the dissecting. The. first removed the legs and wings, 
placed the mosquito on a clean dide and passed it to his co-worker 
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who divided the insect into its three body regions in a saline solution. 
A plastic coverslip, capable of withstanding considerable pressure, 
was applied rather firmly onto the arthropod, rupturing it at various 
places. The slide was then passed to the observer who examined 
eadi body region thi'ough a binocular dissecting microscope having 
15x eyepieces and 3x and 6x objectives. The muscle fibers of the 
thorax or pieces of body wall, etc., could be rolled and maneuvered 
by applying pressure to the coverslip with the eraser end of a pencil, 
thus exposing hidden worms. With proper illumination, aU forms 
of the parasite could be seen. The more or less immobile sausage 
forms in the thorax could readily be distingusihed from muscle fibers 
by the difference in refractive index. The fourth member of the 
crew notified the sections of town which would be covered in the 
following day’s work. 

It is conceivable that filaria larvae found in wild 0. guinguejasciatus 
or A. aegypti might be from animals other than man. However, 
O’Connor and Beatty (S), in an excellent study of W. bancrqfti on 
St. Croix, failed to find microfilariae in the blood of cats, rats, mice, 
goats, bats, chickens, ducks, turkeys, domestic pigeons, wild mon¬ 
gooses, and several species of lizards. Thirty-three percent of the 
dogs examined by them contained microfiOlariae of Uirojilana immitia. 
However, they found that this parasite did not develop readily under 
experimental conditions in either O. guinguefasei(vlm or A. aegypti 
and concluded that although these mosquitoes may become infected 
under natural conditions, neither of these insects is the main vector 
in the transmission of canine infection on St. Croix, The develop¬ 
ment of this parasite usually takes place in the malpighian tubules 
rather than in the thoracic musdes as does W. bancrqfti. Of nearly 
4,000 wild mosquitoes which were caught and examined, none con¬ 
tained developing filariae in or near these tubules. O’Connor (4) 
found ground doves infected with Vagrijilaria columbigaMnae, and a 
similar parasite was more rarely foimd in both the white and the 
redheaded pigeons as well as in the mountain dove. Efforts to infect 
G. guinguefoaciatm with this parasite were unsuccessful, and O’Connor 
^d Beatty (S) concluded that since these birds do not nest or roost 
dqse to human habitations it is improbable that they would infect 
domestic mosquitoes within the areas studied. It therefore seems 
reasonably safe to assume that the develCping filariae found in 
eith^ a gumguefaseicaus or A. aegypti were forms of W. bancrqfti, 

, ydtli few, it any, exceptioiis. 

The prespray mosquito survey was made during June and July 
i946._ At to time the mosquito population was so small that many 
ihdiyiduals who as a rule dept under bed Aets no longer did,so, and 
reported little ahmyaUce from the mosquitoes. Two factors appelated 
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to be important in explaining this phenomenon. The precipitation 
from June 1945 to June 1946 was only 32.37 inches, about 13 inches 
below normal. Cattle were dying in the fidds for lack of water. A 
reservoir in the hills, which normally held 9,000,000 gallons of water, 
contained an estimated maximum of 160,000 gallons. There was httle, 
if any,, standing water and very little water in rain barrels since it was 
used from these containers about as fast as collected. Secondly, an 
educational program on DDT was inaugurated about the turn of the 
year. A series of public lectures and motion pictures was presented 
by the sanitation department, and in March 1946 commercial DDT 
was introduced and sold in grocery, drug, and other stores. A store- 
to-store canvass disclosed that about 450 gallons of 5 percent DDT 
had been sold between March 1 and June 17, 1946. Of the houses 
entered in 1946, 47.6 percent had a pint or quart can of 5 percent 
DDT, and the residents of an additional 19.1 percent used other 
insecticides (table 1). Although this commercial DDT was applied 
ineflB.ciently as a space spray with small hand sprayers, it was used so 
frequently (in many instances every night) that over a period of weeks 
and months a certain residual deposit would be built up. The spraying 
was usually done in the bedrooms just before retiring. 

Following four sprayings from October 1946 to June 1948, a second 
survey was made in June 1948. Rainfall for the year, Jime 1947 to 
June 1948, was about normal, and the precipitation between March 
1948 and June 1948 was 3.31 inches greater than for the same period 
in 1946. It was found that 1,240 gallons of commercial DDT had 
been sold in the stores between June 1946 and June 1948, so approxi¬ 
mately this amount had been applied inside of dwellings in addition 
to that applied by the spray crew. 

In the prospray survey, A. aegypH were abundant, and no attempt 
was made to collect all those seen in the houses. An attempt was 
made to capture all of the (7. ^inguefasciatw in each house, since they 
wore the most important vector of W. bancrojU and were not nearly 
as numerous as the oegyptL There were a few houses with high pop¬ 
ulations of guin-gw^asdatus, and from these the catch was limited to 10 
or less. 

Table 1 summarizes the information on the number of houses en¬ 
tered, the number of houses from which mosquitoes were collected, 
the number of houses in which commerciid DDT was used, etc. In 
e?ich of the three survey areas the number and percentage of houses 
with C. guinguefasdatm mosquitoes was considerably reduced follow¬ 
ing the sprayings; however, the average number of mosquitoes col¬ 
lected per house in those houses harboring mosquitoes was not greatly 
changed. It would appear that Al mgypti was successftilly eliminated 
from the houses in bur experiment, for no specimens of this species 
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Table 1. Summary of mosquito collections b^ore and after the DDT spray program and 
data on home spraying by the inhabitants 



Frederiksted 

1 

Ohrlstiansted 


Estates* 


Houses 

1946 

1948 

1946 

1948 

1946 

1946 

1948 

Total number entered.... 

480 

559 

861 

814 

681 

169 

178 

Number not entered. 

176 

208 

310 

3S3 

664 

151 

148 

Total number visited,.. 

656 

767 

1,171 

1,197 

1,245 

320 

320 

Number in 'which mos- 





422 

140 

62 

quitoes "were collected.. 

328 

151 

641 

223 

percent of total number 
■visited from which mos- 





33.9 

45.0 

19.0 

quitoes were collected_ 

60.1 

19.6 

45 

18.6 

Percent of total number 
entered from which 








mosquitoes were col¬ 
lected... 

78.0 

27.0 

62.8 

27.4 

74.8 

82.2 

34.8 

Number Culex collected.. 

518 

237 

768 

492 

958 

396 

117 

Number Aedes collected.. 

307 

0 

337 

0 

223 

97 

0 

Average number Culex 
caught per house from 
which mosquitoes were 




2.2 

2.3 

2.7 

1.9 

collected__ 

1.6 

1.6 

1.4 

Using DDT _ 

212(44.1%) 

230(41.1%) 

36(6.4%) 

441(51.2%) 
!194{22.5%) 

336(41.3%) 
57(7. ofe 

311(46.0%) 

103(60.9%) 

71(39.8%) 

11(6.2%) 

96(53.9% 

Using other insecticide.... 

89(18.1%) 

179(37.3%) 

104(16.2%) 

266(39.1%) 

22(13.0%) 
44(26.0%) 

Using no insecticide. 

293(52.4%) 

226(26.2%) 

421(51.7%) 


♦Due to circumstances beyond our control, it was inadvisable in 1948 to survey all of the estates covered 
In 1946. The left 1946 column represents the results of the survey of all the estates covered in that year. The 
right 1946 column includes only those estates from the 1946 survey which were rosurveyed in 1948. 


were found in the 1948 survey. Eradication of A, aegypti was reported 
by de Caires (S) within 13 weeks after a single spraying of 5 percent 
DDT in kerosene and was maintained for 10 months. 

Some 2,244 C, quinguefasciatus mosquitoes were caught in the three 
collecting areas in 1946. Of this number 177, or 7.9 percent, were 
infected with developing forms of W. bancrofti of which 9, or 5.1 
percent (0.40 percent of all quinquejasciatus)^ contained infective stages 
of the parasite. In 1948 only 846 C, quinquefasciatus were collected 
in the houses, of which 31, or 3,65 percent, contained developing worms 
and none were foimd with infective forms of the nematode. Thus, 
about a 50-percent reduction in the percentage of infected mosquitoes ^ 
and a 57-percent reduction in the number of houses hai^boring C, 
quinquefasciatus mosquitoes was effected by the application of' 5 
percent DDT to the interior of the houses in spite of the fact that in 
1948 the rainfall was again back to normal and conditions were more 
favorable for high mosquito populations than in 1946. Table 2 
breaks these figures down by collection centers. Of some 867 A. 
aegypti examined in 1946, 20, or 2.3 percent, contained developing 
forms of bancrofti. No infective stages of the parasite were found 
in this species of mosquito. In 1948 not one A, aegypti was seen in 
the houses. 

Eighty-six.immature forms of W, bancrofti were the lai^est number 
found in any one mosquito. All of these were presausage forms. 

' i A r^nctbn from 7.9 percedt to 3.7 percent Is statistically significant. 
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Table 2. Filaria infection rates of Ciilex q^quefasciatus and Aedes aegypti before 
and after the DDT spray program 



Eredoriksted 

Christiansted 

Estates* 

1946 

1948 

1946 

1948 

1946 

1946 

1048 

Culex guinquefaftciatus 








Number: 








Examined-.... 

618 

237 

768 

492 

958 

396 

117 

Infected. 

48 

16 

61 

32 

68 

24 

4 

Infective. 

4 

0 

3 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Percent: 








Infected... 

9.5 

6.3 

8.0 

2.4 

7.0 

6,1 

3.4 

With infective forms.:.. 

8.3 

0.0 

4.9 

0.0 

2.9 

0.0 

0.0 

Of all Culex infective. 

0.8 

0.0 

0.4 

0.0 

0.2 

0.0 

0.0 

Aedes aegypti 








Number: 








Examined. 

307 

0 

337 

0 

223 

97 

0 

Infected. 

7 

0 

9 

0 

3 

1 

0 

Infective----_-_ 

0 


0 


0 

0 


Percent infected_ 

2.3 


2.6 


1.8 

1.0 









♦Due to oircuinstanccs beyond our control, it was inadvisable in 1948 to survey all of the estates covered 
in 1946. The left 1946 column represents the results of the survey of all the estates covered in that year. 
The right 1946 column includes only those estates from the 1946 sm-vey which were resurveyed in 1948. 


One mosqiiito contained 16 preinfective stages in the thorax, another 
harbored five infective forms in the head and proboscis. The number 
and percent of mosquitoes containing larvae in various phases of 
development are given in table 3. In 1946 only 37 percent of the 177 
infected C. quinqwfasdatus contained recently ingested tnicrofilariae; 
whereas in 1948, 68 percent of the 31 infected O. guinquefasciatm 


Table 3. Stages of larval development of W, bancrofii in mosquitoes 



atom- 
1 och 

I* 


III* 

IV* 

V* 


Probos- 

eist 

Total 

d, quinguefasciatus, 1946; 










Prederlkstod.. 

11 

9 

H 

4 

6 

1 


1 

48 

OhristiansttHL . 

13 

5 

19 

6 

15 

,l 

1 


1 

61 

Eslales,-. 

11 

17 

27 

7 

4 


0 

68 








Total... 

35 

81 

60 

17 

25 

,3 

4 

2 

177 

Percent.. .. 

19.77, 

17.61 

,3,3.63 

9.00 

14.12 

1.69 

2.26 

1.33 

99.93 

C, quimuefasciatus, 1948: 









mi 

Frederikstod.. 

0 

0 

3 

2 

1 

0 

0 



Christiansted.. 

8 

1 

2 

1 


0 

0 



Estates.. - --- 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 









Total. 

. 20 

1 

6 

3 

1 




31 

Percent. 

64.5 

3.2 

19.3 

9,7 

3.2 




99.9 

A. 1946: 

Frwerlksted.. 

4 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

Christiansted- -:.- 

2 

7 

9 

0 


0 

0 

0 

. 9 

Estates.. 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 



0 

4 










Total.----- 

6 

13 

0 

0 

1 

0 1 

0 

0 

20 

Percent . ... 

30,0 

66,0 

0.0 1 

ao 

6.0 

-0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

. 100 




, *1. Microfllariao In thorax, H. Presausage fonn in thorax. III. Typical sausage form in thorax. TV. 
Preinfective forms in thorax. V. Infective forms in thorax, flnfective fonns. 
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contained similar forms.^ This situation indicates that many of the 
adults were not living long enough after feeding on human blood for 
the worms to mature. The fact that no G. quinguefasdatus mosqui¬ 
toes with infective stages of W. hancrofti could be found in the houses 
in 1948 bears out this hypothesis. 

In 1946 many of the smaller houses harbored numerous fleas and 
bedbugs, as well as roaches and centipedes, whereas in 1948 nobody 
complained of fleas or bedbugs, and a majority of the people felt that 
the populations of roaches and centipedes had been materially reduced. 

Discussion of Spray Program 

The use of 5 percent DDT as a residual spray within the houses on 
St. Croix in the Virgin Islands had a marked effect on the transmission 
of Wuchereria hancrofti by Culex quinguefaseiatus Say. This mosquito 
apparently does not live long enough in the presence of DDT for the 
complete development of the microfilariae to the infective form, 
although it lives suflSciently long to perpetuate the mosquito species. 
Also, the zoophilous habits of O, guinguejcLsciatus will keep some of 
them from entering houses and thus from coming in contact with the 
DDT. Therefore, the use of DDT alone as a residual spray cannot be 
considered as an effective measure for eradication of this species. 
However, the residual spray appears to be very effective in reducing 
the transmission of filariasis, if indeed not eliminating it, as evidenced 
by the significant reduction in the percentage of mosquitoes infected 
and the percentage containing forms in advanced stages of 
development. 

The mosquitoes which do not enter the houses probably are of no 
great import in the transmission of the disease, although it is conceiv¬ 
able that a few <7. guinguefasdatus might pick up and pass on an 
infectipn without entering a house. Certainly the number fallmg into 
this category would be small, for it has been shown that only 0.40 
percent of this house-loving species collected from within houses con¬ 
tained infective forms of the parasite. This percentage, small as it is, 
probably is i n fi ni tely larger than the percentage developing affective 
forms without ever entering a house^ since those that do enter feed 
during the time when microfilariae are most abundant in the peripheral 
blood, a matter of several hours, as compared to the rdatively short 
time-interval that people might be outdoors during the evening before 
retiring and at a time when the number of microfilariae in the blood 
would be relatively low. The possibility that any great number of 
this domestic mosquito could live as adults 2 or 3 weeks, and feed on 
hum^ blood at least twice without entering^ a house, appears rather 
,'remote.' 


f'Tliis dUfere&ce. is statistlosUy slgnificszit. 
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Blood Surveys 

The best proof of the effectiveness of filaiia control by the use of 
DDT would be the finding through periodic microfilaria surveys that 
young children were no longer acquiring the infection, for an individual 
once infected will continue to exhibit microfilariae in his blood for 
years, despite tlie abseuce of reinfection. However, it is possible that 
the death of some adult worms, in the absence of now infection, 
would be reflected in diminution of microfilaria (iounts at intervals 
of 1 to 2 years. Since the prepatent period in filariasis may be as 
long as a year', new infections appearing within this period should not 
be ascribed to the failure of control measures. 

Om* data are based on microfilaria surveys made prior to the DDT 
program and after 21 months of spraying. Since a study of the 
younger age groups gives most information, blood smears were made 
only on children of school ago or yoimgcr. Children were attracted 
back to the school by a movie that was shown from 8 to 9:45 p.m., 
and at its conclusion fingertip blood specimens of 0.04 ml. were ob¬ 
tained. Thick smears of those were made, stained with Giemsa, and 
the microfilariae on the smears counted. Unfortunately, since the 
return to school at night often meant walking 3 to 6 miles, the pre¬ 
school and younger school childi'cn came only in small numbers. 
A night house-to-house sxu’vey would have boon of great value as 
yoimg cliildron could have been examined, but it presented insur¬ 
mountable difficulties. The prespray blood examinations wore made 
early in October 1946, and tlie postspray examinations in June 1948. 

Before the fix's! application of DDT, nocturnal blood smears were 
obtained from 1,311 children, or approximately one-half of the school 
population. Although children are probably exposed to infection from 
birth, a total of 79 children from 3 to 5 years of age were examined 
without detectbig a single infection. The first infections were foimd 
in 0-year-olds, and, in this grotip, 6.2 percent harbored microfilariae. 
The inte<*tion rat(‘ gi-adually increased with age, reaching a maximum 
of 26.5 percent in tin* IJ-yeiU'-olds (table 4). It appears that the 
acquisition of (ilaria is a gradual though continual process, and in 
time it is probably accompanied by a slow loss of some of the worms. 
Of tlie 1,3J 1 examined, a total of 164 (13.3 percent) individuals under 
15 yetu's of age were found to harbor miorofilariao, the counts ranging 
from 1 to 741 per 0.04 ml. of blood, or in the proportion of 25 to 18,625 
per ml. of blood. 

After 21 mouths of DDT spraying of habitations, a resurvey of 906 
children gave an infection rate of 10.6 percent. The difference 
between the 13.3 percent infection rate in 1946 and the 10.6 percent 
infection rate in 1948 is not quite statistically significant. However, 


840021—<0-—3 
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Table 4. Filaria infections (W. bancrofci) in children of St. Croix, Virgin Islands, 
before and after the DDT spray program 


Age 

Number examined 

Percent positive 

1946 

Pre-DDT 

1948 

Post-DDT 

1946 

Pre-DDT 

1948 

Post-DDT 


16 


0 

0 


17 



0 


46 

12 

0 

0 

6. 

146 

67 

6.2 

2.9 


145 

85 

8.9 

3.5 


161 

104 

11.9 

6.7 


149 

118 

11.4 

9.3 


177 

101 

14.4 

13.8 


142 

116 

14.1 

12.9 


139 

101 

16.9 

17.8 


106 

85 

25.5 

25.8 


78 

106 

16.7 

16.0 

Tot^. 

1,311 

906 

13.3 

10.6 


an examination of table 4 shows that the 1948 rates in the 6-to-ll- 
year age group are all noticeably lower than those of 1946. 

Microfilaria counts from the same individual may vary considerably 
from day to day. For example, one individual whose count was made 
daily over 34 days varied from 172 to 557, about an average of 353 
per 0.1 ml. of night blood. Further, the relationship of the number of 
microfilariae in the circulating blood to the number of adults in the 
lymphatics is imknown. It is probably safe to assume, however, that 
in a group of infected individuals, the microfilaria count gives an ap¬ 
proximation of the size of the infection, and if in a period of 2 years 
the microfiOiaria count is greatly diminished, it is probable that more 
worms have been lost during this period than have been acquired. 
The average microfilaria counts by age group for 1946 and 1948 are 
given in table 5. It will be noted that in the majority of age groups 
the 1948 microfilaria co\mt was less than that of 1946. The average 
microfilaria count for the whole group was 74.1 in 1946 and 45.8 in 
1948. The difference is not quite statistically significant by con¬ 
servative criteria. 

Another way to conapare the data in table 5 is to take into considei'a- 
,tion the fact that the children in 1948 were 2 years oldeof than they 
were in 1946. Using this for comparison, the average microfilaria 
count of the 6-year-olds in 1946 is compared to that of the 8-year-olds 
in 1946. On this basis, a drop in microfilaria count in 1948 is noted 
for each age group in comparison to its count 2 years previously. The 
average difference noted this way may be adjudged significant. 

We should like to emphasize, however, that the counts compared in 
table 5 refer to those individuals noted as positive either in 1946 or in 
1948... A more rigorous comparison ihay be made by considering only 
the children present in both surveys. 
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Table 5. Microfikaia counts of school children before and after the DDT spray program 


Age years 

1946—Prespray 

1948~Postspray 

Number 

infected 

Total 

count 

Average 

count 

Number 

infected 

Tot^ 

count 

Average 

count 


9 

709 

78.7 


98 

49.0 


12 

1,159 

96.5 


38 

19.0 

8.-.. 

18 

936 

52.0 


432 

72.0 

9. 

17 

1,486 

87.4 


229 

22.9 

10. 

26 

2,215 

88.6 


401 

33.4 

11. 

21 

2,069 

98.5 


901 

69.3 


22 

1,242 

56.4 


616 

34.1 

13. 

27 

1,658 

61.4 


1,356 

79.7 

14. 

13 

683 

52.5 


333 

20.8 

Total. 

164 

12,157 

74.1 

96 

4,398 

45.8 


A total of 604 of the children had their blood examined both in the 
1946 and 1948 surveys. Of this number, 454 were negative on both 
examinations. There were 50 who were positive at one or the other, 
or both examinations. The total microfilaria counts of 20 individuals 
went up from 506 to 783 per 0.04 ml. during the spray program. This 
is an average increase of 14 per 0.04 ml. of blood per individual. 
Since the date these individuals experienced their, rise in microfilaria 
count is unknown, it is impossible to state whether or not the infection 
was acquired before the spray program. The total microfilaria count 
of 30 individuals went down from 3,268 to 1,892 per 0.04 ml. of blood 
during the spray program. This is an average individual reduction 
of 46 microfilariae per 0.04 ml. of blood. These data suggest that 
worm loss was greater than accumulation during the spray program. 
While the average change for the 60 individuals whose coimt changed 
from one survey to the next may be considered statistically significant, 
we must emphasize that the individual variation was very large. 

Discussion of the Blood Surveys 

The long prepatent period of W. bancrojfti makes difficult early assess¬ 
ment of the effect of a DDT spray program by blood microfilaria 
survey. In addition to the pre-DDT microfilaria base line, an addi¬ 
tional blood survey a year later would be of value, for it would detect 
infections acquired before the spray program but which exhibited 
microfilariae for the first time during this period. 

The microfilaria count of a long-lived infection such as W. banerqfti 
will be affected only slowly by the prevention of additional infection. 
Assembled mosquito data indicate that the chance of infection after 
the DDT spray program must have been slight indeed. The blbod 
surveys in general also suggest that new infection was reduced. Bpth 
the infection rate in the various age groups a,nd the int^ity .of the: 
infection as-judged by microfilaria counts point to less infectiPh. 
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The failure of the young children to acquire infection during the 
spray program is ad^tional- proof of the value of this method of con¬ 
trol. Taken as a whole, the data suggest that a 21-month spray 
program was already beginning to affect the filaria infections in 
children both as to the number of these infections and also their 
intensity. 

If additional studies on the control of filariasis by various tech¬ 
niques are made, it would be highly advantageous to make them in 
areas where large numbers of children of preschool age could be fol¬ 
lowed. Studies in areas where the microfilariae are diurnal would 
also be highly advantageous, as all the school children could be easily 
examined in. school and large numbers of preschool children could also 
be followed conveniently. Since the mosquito vector would be dif¬ 
ferent, reasonable care would have to be exercised in applying these 
results to areas of nocturnal mi(a”ofilaria periodicity. Data from this 
study suggest that it probably would be of value to make microfilaria 
counts at perhaps 6-month intervals of all persons found positive. 

Summary 

The control of Wuchereria laT^crofii by a DDT spray program of 
human habitations over a 21-month period was carried out on the 
island of St. Croix, Virgin Islands, with the following results: 

1. The population of Oulex gmn^fasdatus, the vector of filariasis, 
was reduced approximately 60 percent in the houses. 

2. The number of houses in whidi (7.' guii^jv^asciatus could be 
found was reduced by 57 percent. 

3. There was a 50 percent reduction of C. g[uinqu^asciatus contain¬ 
ing forms of W. bancrqfti which had advanced in development beyond 
the ex-sheathing of the microfilariae. 

4. Before the spray program, 0.40 percent of all C. gwinguefasoicUViS 
examined harbored infective stages of W. hancrqfti. After the spray 
program, not a single infective-stage larva was foimd in any mosquito. 

6. ALedes aegypH was completely eliminated from the houses. 

6. The W. hancTofii infection rate in sdiool children dropped from 
13.3 percent to 10percent during the spray program, and the 
average microfilaria count fell from 74.1 per 0.04 ml. of blood to 45.8. 
The differences are not quite statistic^y significant by conseryative 
criteria.. 

7. Of 504 children examined in 1946 and again in 1948, a total of 
464 WOTe negative botfr times. Twenty individuals experienced 
increases in-microfilaria counts, averaging 14 per 0.04 ml. of blbod, 
while tke counts- of .30 individuals decreased an average of 46 pet 
O.lH nUv during the spray period. 
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Salmonella Types Encountered in Maryland 
Between 1944 and 1948 

By A. A. Hajna, M.S.* 

Since the report in 1945 (1) of the Salmonella types isolated in 
Maryland between 1936 and 1943, data have been compiled for tlio 
years 1944 to 1948, inclusive. The results obtained in this second 
series are summarized here and shown in the accompanying table. 

All of the cultures were isolated in the Bureau of Bacteriology of 
the Maryland State Department of Health, or in Maryland hospitals 
(particularly in the Johns Hopkins Hospital) to which State service 
for serologic typing was extended. This afforded (1) an opportunity 
to determine the occurrence and distribution of this group of organ¬ 
isms on a larger scale than was possible in the first report; (^) a chance 
to study the frequency of type occurrence, and (S) an opportunity to 
devise new and more rapid techniques for isolation and identification 
of Salmonella organisms and related types, using Edwards and 
Bruner’s technique of antigenic analysis (^). 

The preponderance of cultures, a total of 701, were of human fecal 
origin, as compared to 47 from human blood. The rest, a total of 49, 
were isolated eithei; from human disease, or from animals (see table). 

There is reason to believe that certain of these organisms may cause 
septicemia. The desirability for better methods of rapid identifica¬ 
tion and also for media to be used in the isolation of types, particu¬ 
larly from blood, is indicated. Studies are being made with this in 
view. 

It is now generally believed that the old technique of routine agglu¬ 
tination with known Saimondla typhosa O, Salmonella paratyphi A, 
and Saimondla paratyphi B antisera is inadequate. This is due to 
the complex antigenic structures of the Salmonella group organisms. 

Bornstein (4) suggested the use of three O and four H antigens for 
routine a^lutination tests with sera of patients suspected of having 
Salmonella infections. 

In this study, trial of five 0 antigens—Groups B to E and /S. 
mvmesota —^with known cases and carriers indicated that not all scira 
obtained from the studied cases or carriers exhibited the same agglu- 
tnuns for tihe organisms isolated. One frank typhoid carrier exhibited 
no agghitinins for the Salmonella typhosa recovered. 

. For prelimioary typing of Salihonellas, Kauffmann and Edwards 
' au^ested the .use of fi.ve O sera, covering groups A to E, 

^ * Senior bacteriologist, Biweau of Laboratories, Indiana State Boai-d of Health, Indianapolis; formerly 
associate bapteiiologist, Btirean of Bacteriology, Maryland State Department of Health, Baltimore. 

X'Xy'■ ( 876 ) ' ' . 
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on the basis of their own observations of frequency of types found. 
Our compilation has shown these to be inadequate for identification 
of types prevalent in Maryland, particularly for Sahnonella minnesota. 

Of the total number, 797, Salmonella typhosa leads with 420 isola¬ 
tions. All of these cultures exhibited the antigen, Vi, whether from 
cases or carriers. Most of the organisms were, however, from carriers. 
The reason for the inclusion of Salmonella typhosa in the compilation 
was to show the relative frequency of occurrence of this organism as 
compared to the rest of the Salmonella types. 

The cultures studied were divisible into 24 serologic types based on 
the 1948 revision of the Kauffman and White scheme. 

Data obtained in this study are, however, not figures for frequency 
of incidence of infections based on cases since, in some instances, dupli¬ 
cate or even triplicate specimens came from a single case. , 

Source and identification of Salmonella cultures 


Source of cultures 


Salmonella type 


Group 




3 


9 


94 

5 

3 


46 

1 

2 

2 

4 

14 

13 

1 

9 


14 

1 

2 


35 


13 


4 


401 

19 

6 


8 

1 

1 


11 


2 

_ _ _ 

3 


1 


2 


15 

3 

701 

47 


/S. paratyphi A.. 
S. paratyphi B., 
8. typhimurium. 


8. saint-paid _ 

8. derby .. 

/S. bredeny .. 

iS. choleraesuis..,. 
8. oranienburg,^.. 

8. bareiUy .. 

8. monteifideo _ 

8. tennessee .. 

8. newpart .. 

iS. muenchen . 

8. manhattan _ 

8. typhosa . 

S. enteritidis . 

8. panama . 

8. give . 

8, anatum . 

-8. meUagridis,... 
8. newington^u.. 

8. poona . 

8, Worthington.^^ 
8, Minnesota.... 


A 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

0-1 

C-1 

0-1 

0-1 

0-1 

0-2 

0-2 

0-2 

D 

B 

D 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

O 

G 

Further 


TolaL 


Other 


Poritoneum 1; rat 2; cervical abscess 
1; guinea pigs 4; mouse 31. 

Abdomen 1. 

Pleural fluid 1. 

Hand abscess 2. 


Rat 1; guinea pig 1. 

Batl. 

Subdural 1; cervlo^ absc^ 1. 

49! 
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INCIDENCE OF DISEASE 


No health department^ State or local, can effectively prevent or control disease without 
knowledge of when, where, ana under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 

REPORTS FROM STATES FOR WEEK ENDED JUNE 18,1949 

For the current week, 278 cases of poliomyelitis were reported, as 
compared with 243 last week, 262 for the corresponding week last year, 
and 96 for the 5-year (1944r-48) median. Only 13 States reported 
currently more than 3 cases, and only 5, reporting as follows (last 
week’s figures in parentheses), showed increases of more than 3 cases: 
Texas 106 (94), California 23 (12), Oklahoma 29 (22), Idaho 7 (2), 
Pennsylvania 4 (0). Since March 19 (average week of seasonal low 
incidence of past years), 1,385 cases have been reported (as compared 
with 1,349 for the same period last year and a 5-year median of 602). 
The 3 States reporting during th@ 13-week period more than 45 cases 
each (aggregating approximately half the total for the period) are 
Texas (464), California (139), and Oklahoma (92). 

Although a net decline occurred in the reported incidence of measles 
(from 16,813 cases last week to 14,095 currently), both current and 
cumulative figures continued above the corresponding 5-year medians. 
The total for the year to date is 660,187, as compared with a 6-year 
median of 489,214 and 586,748, the highest corresponding figure of. 
the past 5 years, reported in 1946. 

Of 25 cases of Rocky Mountain spotted fever, reported in 10 States, 
12 caws occurred in the South Atlantic area (7 in Virginia, 3 in North 
- Carolina), 8 in the Mountain area (7 in Colorado), 2 in Oklahoma, 
and 1 each in South Dakota, Mississippi, and Oregon. The total for 
the year to date is 180, as compared with 124 for the 5-year median 
and 147, the largest figure reported for a corresponding period of the 
past 5 years, reported last year. 

During the week, Michigan and North Carolina each reported one 
case of psittacosis, and New York and New Jersey each one case of 
anthrax. 

Deaths recorded during the week in 94 large cities in the United 
St^w totaled 8,861, as compared with 9,026 last week, 8,632 and 
8,527, respectively, for the corresponding weeks of 1948 and 1947 
^ a S^ear (1946-48) median of 8,632. The total for the year to 
ate IS 228,920, as cornpared with 232,605 for the corresponding period 
^aJit deaths totaled 652, last week 590,. S-year median 
646. .The roumulative figure is 15,584;, same period last year 16,379; 

■■■• . '-(878) ' ■ ' ' ■ 
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jSee footnotes at end of tiU>le. 
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TERRITORIES AND POSSESSIONS 
Panama Canal Zone 

Notifiable diseases—April 1949 .—^During the month of April 
1949, certain notifiable diseases were reported in the Panama Canal 
Zone and terminal cities as follows: 


Residence i 


Disease 

Panama City 

Colon 

Canal Zone 

Outside the 
zone and ter¬ 
minal cities 

Total 


Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Chagas disease. 









1 


Chickenpox. 

31 


8 


9 


12 


60 


Diphtheria. 

1 






1 


Dysentery, amebic. 
German measles.— 
Hepatitis, infec¬ 
tious.. 

3 






3 


3 


1 







1 







1 


1 


Malaria *. 


1 

1 




43 


44 

1 

Measles. 



1 


4 


1 


6 


Meningitis. 


2 


_ 






2 

Pneumonia. 


g 


1 

8 

2 


4 

<8 

16 

Poliomyelitis. 





1 




1 

Tuberculosis. 


17 


10 

1 

1 


10 

<1 

38 

Typhus fever (en¬ 
demic). 

2 

1 




3 


Yaws. 






i 


1 














1 If place of Infection is known, casee are so listed instead of by residence. 

> The Chief Health Oflicer of the Canal Zone states that although in the past few years 3 or 4 cases of Char 
gas disease have been diagnosed on the autopsy table following death, this is the first human case in which 
clinical diagnosis during life has been mode in this area. 

»4 recurrent cases. 

* Reported in the Canal Zone only. 


DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED JUNE 11, 1949 

[From the Weekly Mortality Index, issued by the National Office of Vital Statistics] 


Week ended 
June 11,1949 


Correspond-, 
ing week, 
1948 . 


Data for 94 large cities of the United States: 

Total deaths.:... 

Median for 3 prior years... 

Total deaths;, first 23 weeks of year.. 

Deaths under 1 year of age... 

Median for 3 prior years.--.-...- 

Deaths under 1 year of age, first 23 weeks of year.... 

Data from industrial insurance companies: 

Policies in force. 

Number of death claims..-.-. 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate... 

Death claims per 1,000 policies, flr8t23 weeks of year^ annual rate— 


9,025 

8,917 


14,932 

70,406,105 
12,470 
9.2 
9.6 


8,952 


223,973 

612 


71, 


15,710 

058,0'14 

13,048 

9^6, 

10.1 




























































FOREIGN REPORTS 


CANADA 

Provinces—NoUfiable diseases—Week elided May 28, 1949. —During 
the week ended May 28, 1949, cases of certain notifiable diseases 
were reported by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics of Canada as 
follows: 


Disease 

Prince 

Edward 

Island 

Nova 

Scotia 

New 

Bruns¬ 

wick 

Que¬ 

bec 

On¬ 

tario 

Mani¬ 

toba 

‘ Sas¬ 
katch¬ 
ewan 

Al¬ 

berta 

British 

Colum¬ 

bia 

Total 

Chickenpox-. 


38 


172 

312 

25 

86 

41 

171 

845 

Diphtheria.. 




2 

_ 





2 






1 

_ 




1 

Sncephali^, infecnods-. 





1 


60 


U 

1 

GAmnATi _ 


12 


144 

36 

1 


302 

TnflnAnTft _ 


68 



6 

3 

1 



81 

Measles. 

. 

104 

10 

250 

226 

253 

262 

449 

395 

1,939 

Meningitis, meningococ¬ 
cal. 

Mumps. 





a 





a 


26 


67 

207 


2 

19 

176 

513 

Poliomyelitis.— 





1 



17 

8 

1 

Scarlet fever. 


4 


75 

60 

2 

3 

159 

Tubereiilosis (all forms).. 
Typhoid and g para¬ 


7 

11 

60 

31 

21 

7 


52 

179 

typhoid fever. 




1 


„ 1 



3 

. 6 

Undulant fever. 

Venereal diseases: 





1 





1 

Gonorrhea.. 


8 - 

14 

114 

67 

13 

8 

27 

63 

,304 

Syphilis. 

. 

6 

8 

86 

28 

3 

3 

8 

20 

' 162 

Whooping cough. 



1 

47 

28 

5 

2 


1 

84 


NORWAY 

ISfotifiaMe diseases—February 1949. —During the month of February 
1949, cases of certain notifiable diseases were reported in Norway as 
follows: 

Disease Cases Disease 


(882) 


Anthrax,. 

Ceretef^inal meningitis. 

Dysentery, 11 

Erysipelas-.-. 

Oa^oenteritls. 

Q^norrhea_:_ 

Hepiatttis, eSdexnicII’IIIII” 

^topetigo eontagiosa'. 

amofinaa,-— _* 

Iiaryngitte- 

Xysli];mf^p:snnkima ingcdnale. 


1 Malaria,. 

6 Measles. 

23 Mumps. 

2 Pneumonia (all forms),. 

846 PoliomyeHtls.^ 

1,833 Rheumatic fever.. 

292 Scabies.. 

131 Scarlet fever. 

2,156 Syphilis.-.. 

7,937 Tuoerculosis (all forms) 

13,862 T^hoid fever. 

1 Whooping couj^. 
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REPORTS OF CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND 
YELLOW FEVER RECEIVED DURING THE CURRENT WEEK 

Note.—E xcept in oases of unusual incidence, only those places are included which had not previously 
reported any of the above-mentioned diseases, except yellow fever, during recent months. All reports of 
yellow fever are published currently. 

*A table showing the accumulated figures for these diseases for the year to date is published In the PuBUO 
Health Eetorts for the last Friday in each month. 

Cholera 

Burma — Rangoon. —During the week ended June 4, 1949, one case 
of cholera was reported in Rangoon, Burma. 

Ceylon — Trincomalee. —^Diuping the week ended May 28, 1949, one 
fatal suspected case of cholera was reported near Trincomalee, Ceylon, 
wd one fatal suspected case was also reported week ended Jime 4, 
in the same area. 

India — Calcutta.—¥or the week ended May 28, 1949, 102 cases of 
cholera, with 17 deaths, were reported in Calcutta, India. 

Plague 

India — Calcutta. —For the week ended May 28, 1949, 44 cases of 
plague, with 5 deaths, were reported in Calcutta, India. 

Portugal — Azores. —During the week ended May 28, 1949, one 
case of plague was reported at Ribeirinha, Ribeira Grande, in the 
Azores. 

Smallpox 

Belgium. —^During the week ended June 4,1949, one suspected case 
of smallpox was reported at Eupen in Leige Province, Belgium. 

Colombia. —During the period April 1-30, 1949, 265 cases of small¬ 
pox were reported in Colombia. 

Qreat Britain — England, and Wales. —In the recent outbreak of 
smallpox in England, 20 confirmed cases (indudmg 14 imported cases) 
were reported during the period April 2-May 21.. The onset of the 
last case was stated to have been on May 16. 

Italy—Rome. —^During the period May 28-June 10, 1949, 6 cases 
of smallpox (varioloid) were reported in Rome, in addition to the 
90 cases previously reported for the period January 1-May 27, 1949, 

Jaxa — Batavia. —^During the week ended June 4,1949, 244 cases of 
smallpox, with 29 deaths; were reported in Batavia, Java. 

iV'iiyma.—Smallpox hats been reported in Nigeria as follows: Week 
ended.April 9, 1949, 504 cases, 41 deatlb;week ended April 16, 253 
cases, 43 deaths; week ended April 23,392 cases, 55 deaths; week ended 
April 30, 345 cases, 48 deaths. 
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Typhus Fever 

Colombia ,—During the month of April 1949, 202 cases of typhus 
fever were reported in Colombia. 

Yellow Fever 

No reports of yellow fever were received during the current week. 

X 
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Water Resources and the Nation’s Health 

By M. Allien Pond, B. S., M. P. H.* 

Water is one of the most important single natural resources upon 
which man depends for his existence. Arranging for its proper use 
presents problems of tremendous complexity. Besides the funda¬ 
mental role water plays in life processes, water may be a vehicle of 
infection; agriculture and the industrial machine are dependent on 
abimdant supplies; entire industries harvest and distribute edible 
marine products; inland navigation is a major factor in regional and 
national economy; recreational uses of natural water couraes ai’e not 
only big business but important to the mental and physical health of 
millions of Americans. In addition, water is a pi-imary source of 
power, and lack of pknning for the proper use of watershed areas has 
resulted in the loss of valuable soils through erosion, in the destruc¬ 
tion of crops, and in tremendous economic losses from floods. Urbanizar 
tion is dependent bn availability of abundant supplies of potable 
water. Finally, natural water courses are the only feasible sites, for 
the disposal of the liquid wastes from conimunities and industries. 

The sanitary engineer cites this hst of water uses and problems 
because of its health implications. For instance, the harnessing, of 
hydi'aulic energy in the Tennessee, Columbia, and many other river 
valleys has obviously bettered the standard of living of bundredb of 
thousands of families, and their health has been measurably im¬ 
proved. Again, the imgation of previously arid lands has not only 
raised the standard of living of thousands of farm families, but has 
also wrought a significant improvement in the diet of millions of city 
dweflers. Further, the control of flood waters in many river basins 
has decre^ed soil erosion, thereby preserving important grasslands 
threatened with destruction, and also has prevented the periodic flood¬ 
ing of homes. In addition, the recrea,tional use of clean lakes and 
streams as well as salvaged bottom lands offers release from the 
tempo of modern community life. 

,’^Senior sanitary engineer, PubH'o Health Servibci. ' Thfe artihla is condensed from A talh delivered ait 
National Citizens Conferonw on*Community Hahnfcg in Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. March.30," 1940f, 
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It cannot be overemphasized that the health significance of water 
use programs goes far beyond physical, bacteriological or chemical 
standards for drinking water quality. In a sense health considera¬ 
tions are ubiquitous in eveiy water use progi'am. Those concerned 
with planning and developing controls for water resources must 
constantly be aware of aU health implications of their work. This, 
however, does not preclude serious consideration of water use ac¬ 
tivities which produce direct or indirect health hazards. The classic 
example, of com'se, is the use of natural water courses as the receiving 
bodies for untreated sewage and industrial wastes. 

Man in his proclivity for urbanization throughout the history of 
modern civilization has continued to despoil the waters with the 
result that serious obstacles have been put in the path of community 
growth and development. Although we all are aware of the bounty 
which is put on water by peoples of arid regions, it is not readily 
recognized that continued pollution of once clean and quantitatively 
abundant sources may result in acute shortages of potable water in 
areas where lack of water has been no problem. 

Urban Water Requirements 

The waterworks industry in the United States is large. There axe 
now more than 14,000 public water supply systems in the coimtry 
which provide about 8 billion gallons of water daily to about 85 
million people (I, It is not uncommon for large cities to use the 
equivalent flow of a sizable river. The excellent quality of this 
water is a tribute to our waterworks operators. 

The remaining third of our population obtains its water from 
individual weUs and imtreated sources, and it has recently boon esti¬ 
mated that 6 to 7 miUion rural families need cither new or improved 
water supplies (I). 

In the more densely populated areas of the East and Middle West, 
two major developments are complicating the problem of maintaining 
good public water supplies These ai‘e (1) a progi'essive depletion of 
ground water supplies as a result of overdrafts in xmdergromid reserves, 
and (2) a marked increase in pollution of surface sources of water by 
sewage and industrial wastes. Meanwhile, our needs for clean water 
are increasing because of industrial growth and more lavish domestic 
use of water. 

Lowering of the water table in some coastal areas has resulted in 
salt water infiltration of the ground water, thereby impairing it for 
domestic and some industrial uses. In other parts of the country 
ground water depletion has proceeded at such an alarming rate as to 
create a threat in some communities of complete exhaustion of 
supplies. Recharging of subsurface water courses has become 
common practice in many areas. 
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In many instances, raw water pollution has necessitated extension 
and elaboration of existmg water-purification facilities. In some 
areas, treatment alone is insufiScient to cope with the problem. 
Boston, New York, San Francisco, Los Angeles, and Tulsa, among a 
number of large cities, have had to reach out at great expense to 
distant and essentially uninhabited watersheds. 

While the need for water continues with the increase in population 
and industry, its absolute quantity remains the same, and in fact, in 
terms of usable water, is actually getting less. Unless the trend to 
more extensive pollution is reversed, drinking water, which is now 
“almost as free As the air,” will command a premium in the not too 
distant future. 

Availability of water is one of the principal considerations in the 
location of industries which use it directly as a commodity as well as 
in processing. Quality as well as quantity is important. The steadily 
growing canning industry, for example, could not exist without water. 
Three gallons of processing water are wasted in packing a No. 2 can 
of asparagus; a gallon for a can of com or peas; 7 gallons per can of 
spinach; and as much as 10 gallons for a can of lima beans. The 
production of pulp and paper involves the use and wastage of tre¬ 
mendous quantities of water. To produce one ton of soda pulp, 85,000 
gallons of water are needed; for one ton of paper, from 40,000 to 60,000 
gallons. 

In cotton textile production, water is needed in every step. For 
1,000 pounds of goods, 60 gallons of water are needed for sizing, 
1,100 for desizing, from 1,700 to 3,400 for kiering and scourmg, 1,200 
for bleaching and 30,000 for mercerizing. The dye processes, depend¬ 
ing on the particular process used, require another 5,000 to 20,000 
gallons of water per 1,000 pounds of cloth. In total, 45,000 to 60,000 
gallons of water are used in producing a half ton of dyed cotton cloth. 
An average of 770 gallons of water is used for every 42-gallon barrel 
of crude oil refined in the United States. 

In comparison, the average domestic use is approximately 60 gallons 
per capita per day. 

It sometimes is forgotten that the used water always produces 
liquid wastes. Untreated industrial wastes play havoc with streams 
when discharged in large quantities and often overburden existing 
sewage treatment plants. An example of one of thexesults of improper 
wastes disposal illustrates its indirect health significance. The causes 
of tastes and odors in water are complex, but often are related to 
chemical wastes. Otherwise safe but poor tasting or malodorous, 
public water supplies may be so unpalatable that citizens will turn to 
esthetically satisfactory but potentially unsafe springs, and w^s for 
their drinking water. ^ ^ 
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Water-Borne Disease 

One of the singular achievements in public health history has been 
the development and successful use of methods for the purification of 
contaminated watei*s. Fifty years ago water-borne typhoid fever, 
dysentery, and diaiThea and enteritis annually claimed a tremendous 
toll of human life and caused a much greater amount of disabling ill¬ 
ness and suffering. Records indicate that stream pollution was 
already serious. Yet in the intervening years, and despite a signifi¬ 
cant increase in the total amount of pollution from domestic sewage 
and industrial wastes, the health hazai*d of contaminated waters has 
been reduced decisively by the introduction of chlorination, the 
extension of filtration, and the general improvement in water plant 
operation. The waterw'orks profession has performed excellently in 
establishing bamers against water-borne disease, particularly in those 
communities which must obtain water from seriously polluted streams. 
Nevertheless, contaminated waters continue to be a source of explo¬ 
sive outbreaks of gastroenteritis. 

Furthermore, additional research is needed to determine the role 
that water plays as a vehicle for the spread of other diseases. The 
need is especially acute in regai*d to vhus infections. There is also a 
lack of precise knowledge concerning the health significance of many 
chemical elements found in water. Sanitary engineers and othej's 
familiar with the problems are convinced that reliance solely upon 
w'ater treatment for the prevention of W’^atei’-borne disease is not only 
unwise but potentially hazardous. 

Management of Water Resources 

Water-borne enteric disease is not the only health hazard associated 
with water use. An example of the intertwining of water conserva¬ 
tion efforts and the creation of potential health hazards is to be found 
in the development of malaria mosquito breeding sites in impounding 
reservoirs. The success of the Tennessee Valley Authority in con¬ 
trolling—^indeed, in practically eradicating—^malaria in its sphere of 
operations is a classic example of the value of careful planning. If 
histoiy had been permitted to repeat itself, the incidonce of malaria 
along the banks of the Tennessee River and its tributaries would 
have skyrocketed during the late thirties and the present decade. 
Instead, the candying out of well-conceived plans to control mosquito 
breeding in the basin has resulted in a di^amatic decrease in the malaria 
morbidity rate among residents of the valley. 

As the population of the United States has increased, and the Na¬ 
tion has assumed a larger role in world affairs, it has turned to an 
increasing extent to the irrigation of previously arid regions. Such 
reclamation activities have positive health significance, but health 
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problems also may be created by irrigation projects. An illustration 
of the health hazards that may result from such projects is to be foimd 
in the increase in reported malaria during the 1930’s among residents 
of farms proximate to new irrigation ditches in central California. 
Alalaria literally accompanied the waters which transposed once arid 
lands into fertile fields. Subsequently, steps were taken to control 
the mosquito vectors. It is now common to develop mosquito abate¬ 
ment measures in connection with irrigation projects. 

In some irrigated areas enteric disease has been a local problem. 
Farm workers, not realizing the hazards involved, have drunk from 
polluted irrigation ditches with dire results. There has been a hint 
also that improper control of irrigation waters used on truck farms 
has resulted in the serious and potentially hazardous contamination 
of leafy and other vegetables eaten raw. The large volume of inter¬ 
state traffic in such foodstuffs takes this problem out of the realm 
of a purely local issue. 

These illustrations point up a principle: improvements in water 
uses, unless carefully planned, may be accompanied by newly created 
health hazards. 

Stream sanitation programs throughout the United States are 
planned to make the most effective possible use of available flows. 
In the comprehensive program now being developed jointly by the 
Public Health Service and State water pollution control authorities, 
streams will be studied to determine their most reasonable primary 
use. In this connection, close cooperation exists between the Serv¬ 
ice, the Corps of Engineers of the Army, the Bm’eau of Reclamation 
of the Department of the Interior, and the States. In many water¬ 
sheds where major flood control projects are under way, the Public 
Health Service has been asked to make recommendations as to 
minimum flows necessary to prevent the creation of nuisances and 
health hazards. Planning for prevention is in accord with the 
highest ideals of health workers, and such joint planning will be 
effective in promoting the health of millions of Americans in years to 
come. 

Accomplishments and Ambitions 

It is unrealistic to describe the unsolved and complex water re¬ 
sources problems of the United States without noting at the same time 
some of the achievements in meeting them., Fi‘om the public health 
standpoint, a new chapter in the history of accomplishment was 
\VTitten by the men and women who' planned and developed the great 
Tennessee River valley. The harnessing of the energies of that 
stream has been accompanied by a rise in the standard of living for 
residents of the valley, an improvement in their general health 
indices, , and the control of serious potential health hazards. Future 
coordinated efforts to develop a river basin will be well guided by 
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the record of the Tennessee Valley Authority. Even now there are 
several Federal and State agencies planning the development of the 
Missouri River basin. In that great enterprise there is active col¬ 
laboration of the technicians and administrators and citizens 
involved. 

The pattern of growth of the United States during the past century 
has wrought fundamental changes in the water resources picture. 
When water demands were small, so too were the problems of liquid 
wastes disposal. Natural processes in the streams and coastal waters 
were adequate to stabilize the sewage and industrial wastes deposited 
in them. But the situation has changed; modem industrial and 
domestic water requirements are proportionately many times greater 
than the growth of population would indicate. The development of 
new industries which utilize vast quantities of water and discharge 
tremendous amounts of organic and inorganic wastes; and the greatly 
increased density of population in a relatively small number of 
places—the same localities, by and large, in which industry is con¬ 
centrated—have resulted in the compounding of stream sanitation 
problems. No longer can streams be depended upon to recover by 
themselves from the imcontroUed dumping of liquid wastes. Man, 
who created these problems, now must work for their solution. 

An important step in this direction was taken with the enactment 
of the Water Pollution Control Act of 1948 (P. L. 845, 80th Cong.) 
which authorizes the Public Health Service and the Federal Works 
Agency, together with the States, to develop a nation-wide program 
for the abatement of stream pollution. The language of the law is 
dearcut: . . it is hereby declared to be the policy of Congress to 

recognize, preserve, and protect the primaiy responsibilities and 
rights of the States in controlling water pollution, to support and aid 
technical research to devise and perfect methods of treatment of 
industrial wastes which are not susceptible to known effective methods 
^of treatment, and to provide Federal technical services to State and 
interstate agencies and to industries,, and financial aid to State and 
interstate agencies and municipalities in the formulation and execu¬ 
tion of their stream pollution abatement programs.” From a planning 
standpoint, and from the point of view of the health ofiicial, this 
legislation represents an important milestone in the national effort to 
conserve our water resources. 

Pending the appropriation of funds to support this work,' the 
regular staffs of the Public Health Service and the Federal Works 
Agency have been drafting rules and regulations for the program. 
Comprehjensive plans for river basin work are being developed joiatly 
■ by the Rxblic Health Service and the several State water pollution 
' authorities. The stage is being set for the start of this significant 
program. 
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During the past half-century, progress has been made in solving 
many of the technical problems in water pollution control. Research 
in this field is going ahead at an increasiag tempo. The research of 
the Public Health Service itself is indicative of the range of scientific 
interests in the health aspects of our water resources. At the En¬ 
vironmental Health Center in Cincinnati, work is being done on the 
biology and chemistry of sewage and industrial waste treatment, and, 
recently, important progress has been made there relative to the 
treatment of wastes contaming radioactive materials. At Woods Hole 
on Cape Cod, the Service is engaged m a long-term study of the effects 
of pollutants on waters in which shellfish are grown. Epidemiological 
studies have been in progress in the lower Lake Michigan area to 
determine what relationships exist between the health of bathers and 
the quality of the water in which they swim. These are but a few 
of the Public Health Service investigations. In scores of other 
laboratories, at universities and industrial establishments, there are 
significant research projects in the same field. Technical knowledge 
relative to water pollution is rapidly expanding. 

Conclusion 

In the years ahead, this country will be confronted with increasingly 
difficult problems in the conservation and use of water. It is impera¬ 
tive that all intei-ests be brought into the planning process; that 
standards be set for legitimate uses of all major water courses; and 
that a realistic and effective program to conserve water be developed. 

Planning for the conservation and proper use of water resources is 
not and cannot be the sole responsibility of a single professional or 
administrative group. The competencies and the interests involved 
are varied. Water conservation projects are not designed for irriga¬ 
tion alone, for wildlife protection, nor for flood control, nor only for 
the abatement of stream pollution. Rather, they are multipurpose 
jobs. Every water conservation program has health implications, and 
public health workers are always ready to participate in the planning 
and carrying out of such activities. 

It has been the experience that professional planning and action 
without citizen participation tends to be not only naive but sterile. 
Water is such a precious natural resource that aU must work together— 
citizens and professionals alike—to conserve it and plan for its best use. 
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Isolation of Histoplasma capsulatum From Soil 


By C. W. Emmons* 

Several of the fungi pathogenic for man appear to have an inde¬ 
pendent saprophytic existence in the soil or in decaying vegetable 
matter. Sporotrichum schenckii was isolated from plants in 1908 by 
Gougerot and deBeurinann (12), and several later investigators have 
isolated it from soil or plant material (1). The author has isolated it 
from sphagnum moss (10) and from soil (6). Aspergillus jumigatus 
and A. niger grow on deca])nng vegetation at the surface of the soil. 
Medical histories of woimds and exposure preceding infection indicate 
that several of the fungi which cause various types of mycetoma are 
probably present in soil as saprophytes. The add-fast actinomycete, 
Nocardia asteroides, has been isolated from soil {11, 6). Coccidioides 
immitis is present in soil in the endemic area of coccidioidomycosis 
{15, 2, 4), and human infections can be best explained by inhalation 
of air-borne spores from the soil. The ecologic relationship of these 
pathogenic fungi to the soil is not known, but the existence of naturally 
acquired coccidioidomycosis in certain species of rodents peculiar to 
the desert has suggested in the case of Coccidioides that this fungus 
may be in soil contaminated by infected animal hosts (5). All these 
mycoses except coccidioidomycosis are widely distributed 
geographically. 

Another mycosis which appeai-s to be noncontagious, sporadic, and 
world-wide in distribution is histoplasmosis. Whether one speaks of 
proved histoplasmosis which, so far as is definitely known, is relatively 
rare and almost always fatal, or of a hypothetic mild form of the 
disease associated with pulmonary calcification, the soiuce of the 
infectious agent and the mode of human infection have been unknown. 
Histoplasmosis has been recently shown to occur in wild rats in 
Virginia {Battus norvegicm) {8) and in Georgia {B. norvegieus and B. 
rattm) {9), and in the skimk {SpUogale putorius) {9). A total of 24 
rats with histoplasmosis have now been collected in Virginia {6). 
No association between infected animals and histoplasmosis in rrift n 
has been foimd in this area to date, and the relationship of rodent 
to human infection remains obscure. Indeed, the very limited extent 
of the lesions and the apparent chronicity of the disease in naturally 
infected rats in which histopathologic studies were made do not suggest' 
^y mode of transfer directly from rats to man (7). The character¬ 
istics of histoplasmosis in naturally infected rats seem to be similar 
to chronic h istoplasmosis in experimentally infected guinea pigs which 

♦From laboratory of Infeotious Diseases, Miorobiologlcal Institute, National Institutes of Health 
Bethesda, Md. ’ 
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may harbor the fungus without evidence of illness for as long as 2}i 
years (5), A similar chronic disease occurs in experimentally infected 
rabbits, rats, and mice (6). 

The possibility of an environmental source of infection common to 
man and animals has stimulated continued search for Histoplasma in 
the environment of rats with naturally acquired histoplasmosis. 
From December 18, 1946 to December 18, 1948, 387 samples of soil 
and various types of debris were collected from farm premises in 
Loudoun County, Va. Histoplasma capsulatum has been isolated 
from two of these soil samples. 

Samples were collected in and around bams and other buildings 
from which infected animals have been taken. A few included a 
wide variety of materials such as moldy com, chaff from hay mows, 
weU-rotted manure from stables, soil with high humus content, and 
red clay. A large number of soil samples were selected from rat runs 
and the entrances to rat burrows, and many of these samples contained 
considerable amounts of rat droppings. 

The sample was taken directly into a large sterile glass tube by 
scooping up the specimen with the hp of the tube. Appropriately 
labeled, it was kept in this tube. In the laboratory a portion of a 
specimen was placed in a 100-cc. sterile cylinder. Approximately 10 
times the volume of sterile physiological sodium chloride solution was 
added, and the mixture was stirred vigorously. The soil suspension 
was allowed to stand from 30 minutes to 2 hours, and a 10-ml. sample 
was then withdrawn from the top of the colunan in an attempt to col¬ 
lect any spores which had floated to the surface of the suspension. 
One ml. of the sample was injected intraperitoneally into each of four 
mice and the remainder of the suspension was discarded. The mice 
were killed after 3 to 5 weeks and cultures were made from livers and 
spleens. After September 1947, all mice used in these tests were kept 
in a room in which no animals with experimental histoplasmosis had 
ever been housed. 

Histoplasmosis developed in mice inoculated with suspensions made 
from two soil samples (Nos. 334 and 335) collected October 4, 1948, 
Two repetitions of the above experiment resulted in the isolation of 
Histoplasma twice more from sample No. 334 and once more from 
No. 335. These samples were from adjacent sites within a radius of 
1 foot xmder the edge of an out-building on a farm where histoplas¬ 
mosis had been proved in 7 of 43 rats trapped. 

These samples were similar in character. They were red clay loam 
containing very little humus. They were collected from mounds of 
earth presumably removed from rat burrows. No rat droppings were 
observed in the specimens, but there were a few hairs, probably rat. 
hairs, and a few fragments of feathers and insects. 
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It was determined experimentally that Histoplasma grows in the 
laboratory on sterilized soil with a high humus content. When 
sterile and moistened soil, containing such organic materials as de¬ 
cayed vegetation and dung, was inoculated with H, capsulatum, the 
fungus sporulated freely, producing characteristic macroconidia.^ 
It had been assumed that Histoplasma, if it occurred saprophytically 
in soil, would be most abundant and easily found in soil with a high 
humus content, and most samples had been taken from such soil types. 
Prom an examination of these two soil specimens alone it is not possi¬ 
ble to judge whether the conditions which favor good growth in soil 
in the laboratory are or are not required under natural conditions. 

Attempts to isolate Histoplasma directly by culture from these 
samples were not successful either by streaking some of the dry soil on 
Sabouraud agar or by simply incubating the wet soil after the sample 
for animal inoculation had been withdrawn. All such cultures were 
heavily overgrown by other microorganisms. 

In an effort to demonstrate Histoplasma visually in the specimens, 
portions of the suspension from different levels were examined micro¬ 
scopically. Search revealed several structures of various types re¬ 
sembling more or less the typical macroconidia of Histoplasma. Some 
structures observed were obviously pollen grains, others were rough- 
walled fungus spores apparently belonging to species of Scopulariopsis, 
Aspei^illus, etc. Certain structures appeared to be entirely typical 
of the macroconidia of Histoplasma (figs. 1-9). There was more 
variation in the appearance of these macroconidia found in the soil 
samples than one usually sees in a laboratory culture. Some of the 
spores were roughened but lacked well-developed appendages which 
characterize Histoplasma (fig. 2). However, the macroconidia pro¬ 
duced in a laboratory culture on Sabauraud agar showed great varia¬ 
tion in the size and shape of these appendages (figs. 10-12). It is 
probable that many of the appendages had been broken off and the 
spores otherwise damaged by the abrasive action of the dry soil 
particles. A few typical macroconidia with weU-developed and pre¬ 
served appendages were found (figs. 4-8). In a few cases fragments 
of hyphae or conidiophores were observed attached to spores, but 
these were rare. The Histoplasma spores were not numerous in the 
two specim ens, and considerable search was necessary to find them. 

1 There is a lack of uniformity in the designations applied to the large tuberculate spores of Histoplasma. 
They have been called frequently but incorrectly ‘‘chlamydospores.*’ Howell ( 13 ) used Vuillemin’s 
terminology of “aleuriospores,” Negroni ( 14 ) called them “hypnospores/* while Olferri and Redaelli 
(5) proposed the name “stalagmospoies.” These spores are large counterparts of the spores produced 
by Histoplasma-. The Vralls of smaU spores are smooth, pitted, or distinctly spiny, whereas the large spores 
typically are covered with long finger-like projections, although there is great variation in the size, shape, 
and spacing of these structures. The small spores can be designated properly and most conveniently as 
"mlcroconJdla” and the large spores as “macroconidia.” If one wishes to recognize different types of conidia 
and accepts the validity of Vuillemin’s classification of types of conidia both small and large spores may 
be called aleuriospores. 
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Figures 1-12. HistopUisnia capsiUalum. 1—9, macroconidia of H. capsulatwn found 
in soil; 10-12, macroconidia from a pure culture of one of the isolates from soil. 

The strains of H. capsulatum isolated by animal inoculation from 
the two soil samples were similar to each other and quite typical of 
the species in colony appearance, microscopic morphology and patho¬ 
genicity for animals. The macroconidia shown in figs. 10-12 were 
taken from a culture of one of these strains and were selected to 
illustrate the variation in size of spores and in the arrangement and 
shape of the appendages which can be found in these strains as well 
as in other typical strains of H. capsvlatum. 

This demonstration of macroconidia of Histoplasma capsulatum in 
soil seems to indicate that Histoplasma has an independent sapro¬ 
phytic existence in nature. Although it is possible that its presence 
in this sample was due to contamination by an infected rat, it is signifi- 
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cant that macroconidia, which have not been found in animal tissue, 
were found in the soil sample. It has been shown experimentally 
that H. capsvlatum does complete a saprophytic cycle in soil in the 
laboratory. The experimental data and the actual demonstration of 
macroconidia in soil in nature make it seem highly probable that 
H, capsvlatum goes through a developmental cycle as a saprophyte 
in soil in nature. 

Siunmary 

Histoplasma capsulatum was isolated from 2 of 387 soil samples 
collected in Virginia. The samples were collected on a farm where 
7 of 43 rats trapped had proved histoplasmosis and were taken from 
soil at the entrance to rat burrows. The strains of fungi are typical 
of those isolated from human, canine and murine histoplasmosis. 
Macroconidia, typical of those seen in Histoplasma cultines, were 
found by direct microscopic examination of saline suspension of the 
two soil samples. 
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A Method of Supplying Cellulose Tape to Physicians 
for Diagnosis of Enterobiasis 

By M. M. Brooke,* A. W. Donau)SOn,* and K. B. Mitchell** 

Numerous workers have pointed out that, because of the e^-laying 
habits of the female worm, the examination of stool specimens is not 
a satisfactory technique for the demonstration of infections of the 
pin worm, Evierohius vermiailaris. The National Institutes of Health 
anal swab was developed by Hall {!) in order to recover the eggs de¬ 
posited by the female worm in the perianal region. Some consider 
the cellulose tape technique proposed later by Graham {2) to be more 
effective (S). Because of its simplicity, certain public health labora¬ 
tories would like to adopt the Graham technique, but they have not 
had a method of making it available to the physicians wishing to sub¬ 
mit specimens. Although the physician may be acquainted with the 
technique and may wish to comply with the recommendation of the 
laboratory, he may not have the cellulose tape available when needed 
and may also lack a suitable container for shipping the preparations 
to the laboratory. The following is a simple modification of the 
Graham technique which makes it possible to supply the necessary 
materials to physicians. 

Materials 

Clear, transparent cellulose tape (% inch wide) is used.* A piece of 
paper % by ^ inch is stuck to one end of a strip of tape approximately 
4 inches long. The tape is pressed to the smface of a dean 1-by 
3-inch slide and looped over the end so that a small portion adheres 
to the undersurface of the slide (fig. la).* The end with the attached 
paper serves as a tab for lifting the tape. A tab also can be made by 
folding the tape back on itself for approximately one-half inch. The 
cellulose tape slide preparation can then be placed in a slide container 
for shipment by the laboratory to the physician (fig. 16). 

^Scientist®, Laboratory Division, Communicable Disease Center, Atlanta, Qa. 

**Bact6rlologist, School of Aviation Medicine, Randolph Field, Tex.; formerly assistant director, Bureau 
of Laboratories, Florida State Board of Health. 

1 The authors used Scotch Brand Cellulose Tape made by the Miimesota Mining & Manuhicturing Co., 
St. Paul, Minn. This, however, does not represent an endorsement of this product by the Public Health 
Service. 

* The authors wish to express their appreciation to Raymond Bishop for his valuable assistance in the 
preparation of the drawings. 
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Procedxire for Using Cellulose Tape Slide 

The longer strip of cellulose tape is lifted from the slide by pulling 
on. the paper tab (fig. Ic). The short portion of tape on. the reverse 
side of the slide remains attached. The freed section of the cellulose 
tape is looped over, thus exposing the gummed side (fig. Id and le). 
To obtain the specimen, the adhesive side of the tape is touched several 
times to the exposed perianal region (fig. If ). The tape is then replaced 
on the surface of the slide (fig. Ig and Ih), If desired, the name or 
number of the patient can be written on the paper tab. The cellulose 
tape slide preparation can be examined or placed in the slide mailing 
container for shipment to the laboratory. 

Alternative procedures can be employed utilizing a test tube (Von 
Hofe, 4) ox a tongue depressor (Jacobs, J). In these the cellulose tape 
is looped over the end of the tongue depressor (figs. 2a, 2b, 2c, and 2d) 
or of the test tube, which is then used to press the adhesive side of the 
tape against the perianal region. 

In the laboratory the preparation can be examined directly with the 
16-mm. objective. Only the portion of the tape that touched the 
patient needs to be examined. This usually constitutes less than the 
middle half of the strip of tape and requires less than 10 minutes to 
cover completely. After the preparation has been examined it can 
be discarded in a disinfectant solution (e. g., cresol) which will remove 
the tape and permit the cleaning of the slide. 

Discussion 

In.order for cellulose tape slide preparations to be suitable for pub-, 
lie health organizations, it is imperative that the cellulose tape does 
not deteriorate before it is used by the physician. To test its per¬ 
manence, a number of cellulose tape slides were stored under various 
conditions and examined at intervals. Some of the preparations were 
placed in slide containers and stored at 22° to 25° C. (room tempera¬ 
ture), at 37° C. (incubator), and at 5° C. (refrigerator). Other cellu¬ 
lose tape slides were exposed directly to sunlight while at room tem¬ 
perature. The tape preparations which were covered and stored at 
room temperature or in the incubator have maintained their adhesive¬ 
ness and .clear transparency for over 7 months. Those kept in the 
refrigerator became slightly milky and less adhesive, while those 
exposed to direct sunlight became dry and they tore when used. 

Since the cellulose tape slide preparations can be stored conveniently 
at room temperature for long periods, large quantities can be prepared 
in simple inexpensive kits by public health organizations for future 
distribution to physicians. These kits might consist of two cellulose 
tape slide preparations in a double slide container, directions for the 
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0 . Cellulose-tapa slide preparation. 


bi Slide preparations in mailing carton. 



e. Lift long portion of tape from slide. 



d. Loop tope over end of slide to 
expose gummed surfoce. 




8, Hold end of tope agoinst back of slide. 


( 


f. Touch gummed surface several times 
to perianal region. 




g. Replace tope on slide. 


h. Smooth tope with cotton or gauze 


Figure 1. Use of the cellulose tape slide preparation for the diagnosis of enterobiasis. 


technique, and a label and container for mailing the preparation to 
the laboratory. If desired, a tongue depressor can be included for 
the convenience of the physician. 
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Figure 2. Alternative procedure utilizing tongue depressor to support cellulose tape. 


By employing the cellulose tape slide preparation, the physician or 
iSL member of the family can obtain the specimen from the patient. 
Inasmuch as the female worm usually deposits her eggs at night and 
since children are usually washed thoroughly before being taken to 
the doctor, specimens obtained in the doctor's office may frequently 
fail to reveal any eggs. On the other hand, the simplicity of the 
technique may enable a member of the patient's family to obtain 
specimens at more favorable times. The mother or father should be 
given explicit instructions on how to obtain specimens and should be 
supplied with several of the cellulose tape slide preparations. Since 
pinworm infections spread easily within a family, it is advisable to 
obtain specimens from each member of the family, both children and 
adults. The specimen should be obtained after the individual has 
retired, perhaps around 10 or II p. m., or the first thing in the morning 
before there has been a bowel movement or a bath. 

Summary 

A method is described for supplying cellulose tape on microscope 
slides to physicians for the diagnosis of enterobiasis by the Graham 
technique. The cellulose tape slide preparation will not deteriorate 
for several months at room temperature, and therefore can be included 
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in inexpensive kits suitable for distribution by public health laborei- 
tories. Upon instructions from the physician, the parent of the patient 
can perform the simple technique of taking the specimen in the home 
at the most favorable time for recovering the eggs. 
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DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED JUNE 18, 1949 

[From the Weekly Mortality Index, issued by the National Office of Vital Statistics] 



Week endorf 
June 18, mo 

Correspond¬ 
ing week, 
1948 

Data for 94 large cities of the United States: 

Total de?vthiS_ _-__- __ 

8,851 

8,632 

228,920 

652 

646 

15,584 

70,361,365 

12,379 

9.2 

9.6 

8,632 

Median for 3 prior years____ 

Total deaths,"first 24 weeks of year.-.-... 

232,605 

669 

Deaths under 1 year of age..._-_-_ 

Median for 3 prior years_____ 

Deaths under 1 year of age, first 24 weeks of year... 

Data from industrial insurance companies: 

Policies in force.______ 

16,379 

n,0B2,571 

12,237 

9.0 

10.0 

Number of death claims_ . ___ 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate. 

Death claims per 1,000 policies first 24 weeks of year, annual rate. 















INCIDENCE OF DISEASE 

No health department, State or local, can effectively prevent or control disease without 
knowledge of when, where, and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 

REPORTS FROM STATES FOR WEEK ENDED JUNE 25, 1949 

The reported incidence of poliomyelitis increased during the week 
from a total of 278 cases last week to 409 currently, as compai-ed with 
an increase for the corresponding week last year from 252 to 309. 
The 5-year (1944-48) median is 125. Increases occurred in each of 
the 18 States reporting more than 4 cases each. Reports of the 9 
States showing increases of more than 5 cases are as follows (last 
week^s figures in parentheses): Michigan 8 (2), Mmnesota 16 (3), 
Florida 12 (2), Tennessee 10 (3), Alabama 11 (3), Arkansas 42 (14), 
Oklahoma 47 (29), Texas 113 (106), California 30 (23). No other 
State reported currently more than nine cases. Of the total of 1,794 
cases (last year 1,658, 5-year median 718) reported since March 19 
(average seasonal low week), 972 have been reported in 4 States, as 
follows: Texas 577, California 169, Oklahoma 139, and Arkansas 87. 

The incidence of measles declined in all sections of the countiy 
except the Mountain area. A total of 10,678 cases was reported, as 
compared with 14,073 last week and a 5-year median of 7,556. The 
total for the year to date is 560,865, and the corresponding 5-year 
median is 504,808. 

Of 26 cases of Rocky Mountain spotted fever (last week 26, 5-year 
median 22), 11 occurred in 4 South Atlantic States, 6 in the Mountain 
area, 7 in the South Central area, and 1 case each in New Jersey and 
Illinois. The total to date is 206, 5-year median 153. 

One case of anthrax was reported, in Peimsylvania, and 1 case of 
smallpox, in New Mexico, 

Of the disease included in the table, current and cumulative fig¬ 
ures are above the corresponding 5-year medians (not available for 
pneumonia and rabies in animals) for only poliomyelitis, measles, 
infectious encephalitis, Rocky Mountain spotted fever, and tularemia. 

Deaths recorded during the week in 93 large cities in the United 
States totaled 8,834, as compared with 8,823 last week, 8,554 and 
8,642, respectively, for the corresponding weeks of 1948 and 1947, 
and a 3-year (1946-48) median of 8,581. The total for the year to 
date is 236,892, as compared with 240,414 for tlie same period last 
year. Infant deaths for the week totaled 579, last week 649, 3-year 
median 629. The cumulative figure is 16,112, corresponding period 
last year 16,932. 
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Commimlcable Disease Charts 


All reporting States, November 1948 throng June 25, 1949 
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PLAGUE INFECTION IN COLORADO, MONTANA, AND NEW MEXICO 

Under date of June 24, plague infection was reported proved in 
tissue and ectoparasites of rodents collected in Park County, Colo., 
Beaverhead County, Mont., and Sandoval County, N. Mex., as 
follows: 

COLORADO 

Park County .—pool of 45 fleas from 1 prairie dog, Gynomya 
gunnisoni, shot June 10 at a location 4H miles southwest of Fairplay. 

MONTANA 

Beamrhead County.—K pool of 64 fleas from 39 ground squirrels, 
Ciiellus armaius, shot June 13 in Small Horn Canyon, 13 miles south¬ 
west of Dillon; tissue from 1 groimd squirrel, Citellus richardsonii 
elegansfy found dead on a ranch 13 miles west of Dell on Big Sheep 
Canyon Eoad and a pool of 244 lice from 58 ground squirrels, same 
species, shot on the same date at the same location. 

NEW MEXICO 

Sandoval County. —pool, of 20 fleas from 17 prairie dogs, Cynomys 
gunnisonij shot June 6 on State Highway 44 within a distance of 
7 miles northwest of the town of Cuba. 


FOREIGN REPORTS 

CANADA 

Provinces—Noiijiahle diseases—Week ended June 4, 1949 .—^During 
the week ended June 4, 1949, cases of certain notifiable diseases were 
reported by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics of Canada as follows: 


Disease 

Prince 

Edward 

Island 

Nova 

Scotia 

New 

Bruns¬ 

wick 



29 


Diohtheria.. ' _ _ 





. 39 


Tnfln«n«ft. __ 


12 


Measles..:-...._ 


7 

11 

Meningitis, meningo- 

nrknnftT 



1 

Muznpfi..___ 


2 


_ ^ 






2 

1 

Tutoenlosis (all fonns). 
Typhoid and pacraty' 
Tmoid fever — ^ 

1 

5 

-18 



2 






2 
■ 7 

11 

2 









Que¬ 

bec 

On¬ 

tario 

Mani¬ 

toba 

Sas¬ 

katch¬ 

ewan 

Alber¬ 

ta 

British 

Colum¬ 

bia 

Total 

235 

448 

30 

98 

61. 

166 

1,067 

4 




2 


6 

218 

79 

9 

72 

79 

20 

516 


3 

2 



6 

23 

K||j| 

364 

291 

177 

631 

502 



1 

2 



1 

5 

65 

296 

18 

7 

23 

85 

496 

2 


1 


1 

1 

5 

87 

73 

2 

i 

9 

10 

186 

124 

39 

29 

8 

18 

31 


^ 8 

1 


1. 


- 4 

16 

1 






1 

66 

54 

23 


25 

71 

272 

95 

27 

17 

4 

9 

18 

179 

67 

17 


1 


1 

86 
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CUBA 

Habana—Notifiable diseases—4 weeks ended May 28, 1949. —Dur- 
iiag the 4 weeks ended May 28, 1949, certain notifiable diseaseswere 
reported in Habana, Cuba, as follows: 


Disease 

Cases 

Deaths 

Disease 

Cases 

Deaths 

Chickenpox. 

12 


Smallpox. 

1 


Diphthena. 

19 


Tuberculosis. 

3 


Measles. 

8 

1 

Typhoid fever.. 

11 

1 

Poliomyelitis... 

1 


Typhus fever (murine). 

1 








Provinces—Notifiable diseases — 4 weeks ended May 28, 1949 .— 
During the 4 weeks ended May 28, 1949, cases of certain notifiable 
diseases were reported in the Provinces of Cuba as follows: 


Disease 

Pinardel 

Bio 

Habana 1 

Matanzas 

Santa 

Clara 

Cama- 

guey 

Oriente 

Total 

Cancer. 

2 

13 

17 

25 

2 

14 

73 

Ohickenpox.. 

2 

15 

1 

3 

88 

109 

28 

Diphtheria. 


19 

1 

3 

5 

Leprosy... 


6 




6 

14 

29 

Malaria........ 

4 



1 

2 

7 

Measles. 


9 

4 

3 

3 

10 

Poliomyelitis:. 


1 


1 

Smallpox..... 


1 





1 

Tuberculosis... 

1 

16 

11 

23 

16 

16 

81 

71 

Typhoid fever. 

5 

15 

4 

12 

11 

24 

Typhus fever (murine). 


1 


1 

Undulant fever.-. 

2 





4 

6 

Whooping cough. 


6 

.. 


3 

1 

10 







1 Includes the city of Habann. 


FINLAND 

Notifiable diseases—April 1949.—During the month of April 1949, 
cases of certain not^able diseases were reported in Finland as follows: 


Disease 

Cases 

Disease 

Oates 

Cerebrospinal raeningitia ... 

13 

Poliomyelitis.... 

’ 4 

Diphth^a.... 

112 

Scarlet lever........ 

295 

Dysentery.-. 

X 

Syphilis. 

94 

Gonorrhea..... 

585 

Typhoid fever....---- -.. 

17 

Paratyphoid fever. 

146 
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REPORTS OF CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND 
YELLOW FEVER RECEIVED DURING THE CURRENT WEEK 

Note. —The following reports Include only items of unusual incidence or of special interest and the occur¬ 
rence of these diseases, except yellow fever. In localities which had not recently reported cases. All reports 
of yellow fever are published currently. , 

A table showing the accumulated figures for these diseases for the year to date Is published in the Public 
Health Repobts for the last Friday In each month. 

Cholera 

Burma — Bassein. —During the week ended June 4, 1949, 15 cases 
of cholera were reported in Bassein, Burma. 

Plague 

Belgian Congo—Costermansville Province. —On June 15, 1949, 1 
fatal case of plague was reported northeast of Lubero in the village of 
Kiamabia, Costamansville Province, Belgian Congo. 

Brazil. —Ddayed reports: During the month of September 1948, 
65 cases of plague with 4 deaths were reported in Brazil, distributed 
as to States as follows: Bahia State 34 cases, 3 deaths; Pernambuco 
State 23 cases, 1 death; Ceara State 8 cases, no deaths. For the 
month of December 1948, 25 cases, 3 deaths were reported, distributed 
as follows: Bahia State 17 cases, 1 death; Pernambuco State 5 cases; 
Ceara State 2 cases, 2 deaths; Alagoas State 1 case. 

Indm — Calcutta. —^During the week ended June 18, 1949, 27 cases of 
plague were reported in Calcutta, India. 

Peru. —During the period April 1-30, 1949, plague was reported 
in Peru as follows: In Huacho City, Chancay Province, Lima Depart¬ 
ment, 3 cases; in Singo Settlement, Huancabamha Province, Piura 
Department, 3 cases. 

Smallpox 

Java—Batavia. —During the week ended June 11, 1949, 226 cases of 
smallpox, with 41 deaths, were reported in Batavia, Java. 

Typhas Fever 

Bolivia. —For the period February 1~15, 1949, 39 cases of typhus 
fever, with 7 deaths, were reported in Bolivia, of which 32 cases 7 
deaths were stated to have occurred in Potosi Department, where 
the disease was epidemic. 

Yellow Fever 

Gold Coast. —Yellow fever has beenreported in Gold Coast as follows: 
On June 1-2, 1949, 1 fatal case in Oseikrome, a village near Sekondi; 
on April 30, 1 suspected case in Birim District, also 1 suspected case 
on May 30 in this District, (One of these cases was Reported from the 
‘*AMcah Selection Trust,” and the other from Bawdua, a village 
: located three miles further north). . 
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An Investigalion of Low Mortality in Certain Areas 

By Theodore D. Woodset * 

It has been recognized for some time that the lowest general death 
rates in the United States are found in the West North Central States. 
South Dakota had the lowest age-adjusted death rate for white persons 
in 1940. Nebraska was second in this respect with Iowa, Elansas, and 
North Dakota tying for third place. It mi^t be thought that this 
geographical concentration of low mortality would disappear when 
urban and rural death rates are compared separately, since rural rates 
are considerably lower than urban and the West North Central States 
aU have large proportions of rtxral population. However, the lowest 
urban white mortality in the country in 1940 was experienced in Min¬ 
nesota with Wisconsin second, Nebraska third, Utah fourth, Cal¬ 
ifornia fifth, and Iowa, Kansas, Massachusetts, and Michigan tying 
for sixth. Eastern and Far Western States are represented, but the 
West North Central States, with one exception, are all among the 
lowest. For rural white mortality, also, all of the States of this geo¬ 
graphical division, except Missouri, ranked among the ten lowest in 
the country on the basis of age-adjusted death rates. In fact, the low 
level of the rural mortality in this area is more striking than that of 
the mban mortality. The rural white age-adjusted death rate in the 
West North Central States in 1940 was 16 percent below the rural 
rate for the country as a whole, whfie the urban white rate was 6 
percent below the correspondii^ national figure. 

The object of this investigation was to discover whether any set 
of factors exists which would account for the low rates that have con¬ 
sistently been observed in the rural areas and small towns of the West 
North Central region. The geographical units studied were counties, 
and the opportunity to make use of county mortality data was pro¬ 
vided by the publication for the first time in 1943 by the National 
Office of Vital Statistics (at that time a part of the Census Bureau) of a 
table showing 2-year totals of deaths by age by place of residence for 
each-county and city of over 10,000 population in the'United, States 

* Biostatistician, Division of Public Health Methods, Public Health tovice^ ' 
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(1), The table refers to deaths in the years 1939 and 1940 and conse¬ 
quently presents the frequency of deaths at about the time of the 1940 
census. 

On the basis of the enumerated population at the time of the census 
and the deaths in the above mentioned table, age-specific death rates 
were computed for all the cities in the tabulation and for a systematic 
10-percent sample of all the counties. For the particular purpose of 
this study the counties included in the sample were screened and certain 
counties were eliminated at the outset. The counties eliminated were 
as follows: 

1. All counties containing a city of 10,000 or more population 
in 1940. 

2. All counties having more than 30 percent of the population 
living in urban areas in 1940. 

3. All counties in which the nonwhite population in 1940 formed 
10 percent or more of the total or numbered 10,000 or more. 

4. All counties with a population of less than 2,000 in 1940. 

5. AU counties in which 5 percent or more of the deaths in 1940 
occurred in resident institutions.^ 

These counties were eliminated to reduce the number of factors 
causing variation in the death rate and thus facilitate the study of 
those which might be responsible for the low rates in the rural part of 
the West North Central region. While it is well known that a low 
proportion of nonwhite population, or a low proportion of urban 
population, is usually associated with lower death rates, it was also 
known in this case that the essentially rural white character of the 
populations under particular consideration was not the only cause of 
the low mortality. Hence, it was desirable to deal with a group of 
counties that was fairly homogeneous in this respect. It would have 
been preferable on theoretical grounds to include aU types of counties 
and attempt to establish a control on the factors that were not under 
study, but this would have made the work exceedingly laborious. The 
few counties with large numbers of deaths in resident institutions or 
exceptionally small populations were omitted for fairly obvious 
reasons. 

This process of elimination reduced the original sample of 308 
coimties to 124. This smaller sample represents, therefore, about 
10 percent of the counties having largely rural white populations, 
excluding the very smallest ones and those containing large resident 
institutions. 

I Tbe rules of the National Office of Vital Statistics for allocation of deaths to place of rejddenoe provide 
that deaths in institutions, su(ffi as mental institutions, orphanages, homes for the aged, and so forth, where 
the length of stay Is usually long, are not re-allocated to the place of prior residence of the decedent. Hence, 
certain counties, In which the population of these resident institutions is a considerable proportion of the total, 
tend to have abnormcffiy high death rates. 
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The distribution of these counties according to the nine major 
geographical divisions of the country was as follows: 


United States, _ 

New England. 

Middle Atlantic_ 

East North Central- 
West North Central, 

South Atlantic_ 

East South Central- 
West South Central. 

Mountain__ 

Pacific- _ _ 


Number of 
all counties ^ 

3, 090 

67 

146 

436 

620 

677 

364 

470 

277 

133 


Number of 
counties in 
sample 

124 

4 

5 

22 

37 

8 

15 

17 

14 

2 


1 Includes certain jurisdictions sometimes classified as cities and also certain counties not orgem* 
ized as local governments. 


For each of these counties a single index of mortality was com¬ 
puted by (a) calculating the annual age-adjusted death rate by the 
direct method (using the total United States population in 1940 as a 
standard) for the 2 years 1939 and 1940 combined; (6) finding the 
ratio of the age-adjusted rate to the crude death rate for the same 
2 years; (c) multiplying the ratio obtained in (6) by the crude death 
rate for the 6-year period 1938-42; (d) adjusting the rate thus ob¬ 
tained for under-registration of deaths using the assumption described 
below. 

It was apparent from inspection of the indices of mortality ob¬ 
tained in step (c) above that some of the low death rates were simply 
a reflection of incomplete registration of deaths. The only quantita¬ 
tive basis that exists for estimating the incompleteness of death 
registration is the information available on birth registration from the 
1940 Birth Registration Test, conducted in conjunction with the 
census. Although nothing is accurately known about the relative 
completeness of death registration, there is reason to believe that death 
registration is better than birth registration and that many of the 
same factors which account for unregistered births m a given area 
also result in unregistered deaths. Consequently, it was assumed 
that Tihe pr<^Qrtiqn of unregistered deaths in any county was one- 
half of the proportionruf -unregistered births estimated from the 
Birth Registration Test (S), Under^ this ^assumption the proportion 
of unregistered deaths in the country as a whole would be 3.75 per¬ 
cent, since the proportion for births was found to be 7.5 percent in 
1940. Even if the proportion of unregistered deaths is more or less 
than one-half the proportion for births, a correction based on one- 
half probably results in a death rate for each county that is highly 
correlated with the 'Hrue'^ death rate for that county, except where 
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factors pecuHax to death registration are responsible for the ladk of 
completeness. 

The factor actually used to correct for under-registration was 
designed so that its value for the country as a whole would be equal 
to 1. It therefore took the form: 

96 25 

Correction for under-registration ^^egistered) 

For the counties in the sample the value of the imder-registration 
factor ranged from .963 (when no unregistered births had been found 
in the 1940 test) to a maximum of 1.503. However, it was greater 
than 1.100 in only 7 of the 124 counties. (Mean of distribution— 
1.014; standard deviation—.076.) 

The final index of mortality was the ratio of the estimated age- 
adjusted death rate in the county for the years 1938-42 (corrected 
for under-registration) divided by the death rate in the entire country 
in 1940. Its value for all counties in the country would be very close 
to 1.000, and for any given county it is roughly proportional to the 
estimated age-adjusted death rate of that county. 

The strength of the association of the index of mortality with a 
number of different variables was measured by the method of partial 
correlation. Some of the variables were discarded on the grounds that 
they appeared to explain little of the observed variation in mortality. 
One method that was used to examine new variables was to set up a 
least-squares linear regression equation on the basis of several varia¬ 
bles known to have a significant association with the mortality. The 
differences between the actual and computed values of the dependent 
variable were then computed. (These will be termed the ‘^deviates.’*) 
The association of these deviates with new variables was then exam¬ 
ined either by means of scatter diagrams or zero order correlation 
coefficients. 

It was decided in advance that the question of when to stop would 
be answered in terms of the original objectives of the investigation. 
The deviates obtained from a particular set of independent variables 
would be subjected to an analysis of variance. When an F test indi¬ 
cated that the mean square error between geographical regions was 
no longer significantly greater than the within-region mean square, 
then it would be concluded that the association of mortality with 
these variables was sufficient tp. explain the low death rates that were 
being studied. The "geographic regions used in this analysis were 
somewhat more detailed than the 9 for which census statistics are 
usually shown. With one exception, however, the 14 regions used 
did not cut across the boundaries of the 9 major divisions. (Counties 
in Wisconsin were combined with those in Minnesota instead of with 
those in Ohio, In d i ana, Illinois and Michigan.) 
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Results 

It is not necessary to describe in detail all of the independent vari¬ 
ables that were investigated. Some were not investigated as thor¬ 
oughly as others. Hence, the set finally selected is not the only com¬ 
bination that would explain the observed geographic variation. Some 
were rejected simply because other indices seemed to measure the 
same thing better. Those rejected were variables measurii^ per 
capita retail sales and effective buying income, the proportion of aged 
persons in the population, the proportion of persons of European 
stock other than that from northwest Emope, educational status of 
the population, geographical density of the population, and percent¬ 
age change in population between, 1930 and 1940. Those finally 
included in the correlation analysis were: 

Xj=rural level of living index, 1940 (5). 

Xs=square root of the proportion of the population of the county in 1930 that 
was either bom in a northwestern European country or bom of parents one or 
both of whom were bom in a northwestern European country (4). 

X 4 =percentage of births to residents of the county that were delivered in hos¬ 
pitals in 1939 and 1940 (5). 

Xs=percentage of workers employed in agriculture in 1940 (d). 

The rural level of living index (S) is described as “the result of an 
attempt to indicate in simple form the relative level of living m each 
county of the United States. It deals with the level of living of all 
rmal families, both farm and nonfarm. The index for each county 
is a weighted average of indexes for rural farm and rural nonfarm 
families; the two indexes are weighted according to the proportions 
of the rural population of the coimty that are rural-farm and rural- 
nonfarm” {6, p. 428).® This composite level of living index contains 
measures of the crowding of the dweULog units, and the level of educa¬ 
tion, and prosperity of the families living in the county. 

Since country of birth of foreign stock was not available by county 
in the 1940 census, it was necessary to go back to the previous census 
to obtain the numbers of foreign bom and of native bom of foreign 
or noixed parentage according to country of origin. Origiaally, pro¬ 
portions of persons of other types of foreign stock were included in 
the analj^, but it appeared that the only factor that seemed to be 
significantly ^sociated-vdth mortality was the proportion of persons 
of northwestern European stock, ineluding persons whose families had 
immigrated fairly recently from Scandinavia, the Low Countries, 
lYance, Germany, and the British Isles. 'The square root of this 
proportion was more symmetrically distributed throughout the range 
of values and had a higher degree of linear association with mortality 
than the proportion itself. 

* For a description of Items included in tlie index, see this reference. For farther detaU see reference 3. 
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It was hoped that the percentage of births occurring in hospitals 
would measure the availability and utilization of medical facilities— 
a factor that was not measured in the level of living index. This 
turned out to be the least useful of the four independent variables. 

The percentage of workers employed in agriculture accounted for 
more of the variation in mortality in these rural counties than did any 
of the other three variables. 

Table 1 shows some of the correlation coefficients that were obtained 
using this set of variables. A ^^z^'-test for significance indicated that 
only the two numerically largest 3rd-order correlation coefficients 

Table 1. Results of correlation analysis of mortality index for counties witk certain 

sodo-ecor^omic measures 

l=r index of mortality 

2=ru ral level of living _ 

3^ -^percent Northwestern European stock 
4=percent births in hospitals 
5 == percent employed in agriculture 


Tii 

r!j*k 

rij’klm 

ri2~ ”".32 

ri8.2— — .22 

ria.s4i= — .26 

Pis =—.43 

ri4,2= .06 

ri8.246— — .16 

ri4=— .16 

ru.2=—.46 

rM. 2 M= .14 

rit=-.37 

ri2.s= — .03 

rifijs84=— .37 

Tas— ,66 

ri4.8= .12 


ra4= .67 

ri5.8= —.32 


r35= —,26 

ri2,4= —.21 


r34= ,63 

ri8,4= —.33 


r86= .13 

ri5,4= — .40 


148= -.17 

ri2.5— —.41 
ris.6= —.38 

ri4.5=—-22 



could be considered significant. The square of the multiple correla¬ 
tion coefficient (K^. 2846 ) was equal to .35. It may seem that 
accounting for only 36 percent of the total variation represents very 
little gain in knowledge. However, the objective had been estab¬ 
lished of explaining that variation which was strongly related to 
geographical location. Hence, it was not necessary and, indeed, it 
would have been an overwhelming task to examine the scores of avail¬ 
able chracteristics of the counties, such as climatological and demo¬ 
graphic characteristics, in an attempt to reduce the residual variation 
still further. 

The least-squares regression plane for the regression of Xi (mor¬ 
tality) on the four variables described above was found to be: 

X'a= 1.2565- .0023X,- .0014X8+. 001 IX 4 - .OO 38 X 5 
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The deviates, Xi—X'i, were grouped into 14 geographic subdivi¬ 
sions of the country. The arithmetic means of these deviates and of 
Xi, X'l, and each of the other indices for all the sample counties 
falling into any one region are shown in table 2. The table suggests 
that not all of the regional variation was removed by taking account 
of the linear association of mortahty with the four independent 
variables chosen. However, the only marked departures from the 
regression plane are the negative deviations for the six Arkansas 


Table 2. Means of indices for sample counties in each of 14 regions 



Num¬ 

ber 

coun- 

Unweighted means of Indices i for sample counties In each region 

Begions aud States iu which 
sample counties were located 

Bural 
level of 
living 

10 X 

% 

% 

Mor¬ 
tality a 
Xi 

Com¬ 

puted 

mor- 

ta^t^a 


ties in 
sample 

1% ofpop. of 
N. w. Eur. 

V origin 

births 

in 

hosp. 

emp. 

agrio. 

Xj-X'i 

I Mo., Vt., Mass. 

4 

126 

' 21.70 

42.76 

21.8 

.893 

..903 

-.010 

II N. Y., Penn. 

III Ohio, Ind., m., Mich-.. 

'6 

120 

19.88 

27.86 

27,6 

.880 

.882 

-.002 

19 

111 

31.43 

26.61 

48.2 

.827 

.807 

+.020 

IV Wis., Minn. 

9 

126 

66.01 

60.21 

59.3 

.711 

.708 

+.003 

V N. Dak., S. Dak. 

9 

108 

67.24 

41.43 

68.8 

.664 

.714 

-.050 

VI Nebr., Iowa, Kans. 

16 

122 

44.81 

34.67 

66.9 

.713 

.739 

-.026 

VII Missouri. 

6 

90 

26.66 

10.23 

66.2 

.784 

.819 

-.035 

VIXI Va., W. Va., N, 0. 

8 

86 

8.30 

10.12 

46.9 

.871 

.883 

-.012 

IX Ala., Tenn. 

5 

69 

6.36 

5.81 

69.2 

.901 

.874 

+.027 

+.063 

X Kentucky. 

10 

81 

7.63 

6.92 

66.0 

.926 

■ .862 

XI Arkansas.-. 

6 

76 

8.33 

6.21 

64.9 

.680 

.836 

-.166 

XII Okla., Tex. 

XIII Oolo., Utah, Mont., 

Idaho, Wyo. 

XIV Oreg., 0^. 

11 

104 

21.06 

29.63 

69.0 

.826 

.800 

+.026 

14 

112 

40.83 

46.30 

61.6 

.833 

.799 

+.034 

2 

118 

33.01 

72.49 

42.4 

.972 

.868 

+.114 


1 For description of indices, see text. In a later table, weighted means of indices, with county populations 
as weights, are used. 

9 Note that the mortsJity Index is espressed as a ratio and not as a death rate. The age^usted death 
rate corrected for under-registration of deaths as described in this study can be obtained by multiplying each 
of these ratios by the United States crude death rate in 1939 and 1940, which was 10.7 per 1,000 population. 


counties and the positive deviations of the West Coast counties, the 
latter being of little significance because of the small number of counties 
in the sample- 

The analysis of variance of the county deviate within and hetv/een 
regions is presented in table 3. The results iodicate that the remain¬ 
ing geographical variation cannot be ea^dained as a chance result. 
However, examination of the be tween-region sTun of squares showetl 
that more than one-half, of the total sum of squares arose from the 
six counties in Arkansas (which had been set up as a separate region). 
All of the deviates for these counties had a negative sign. Aerkansas 
is not among the West North Ceiitrai States for which the low rural- 
mortality was being investigated, but the mean of the mortality mdeii 
for these six counties is the second! lowestr of any of the regions.' 
The regression plane fits the '^est JNorth Central counti® reasonahly>' 
well but noisses badly in prediotiug the Arkansas coimties. . ; , 
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Table 3. Analysis of variance and test for siffiificance of morudily index for counties 
ivith certain socio-economic measures held constant 



d. f. 

Sums of 
squares 

Mean 

squares 

Between regions-*__ 

13 

110 

0. 2893205 
. 9611423 

0. 0222364 
.0087377 

Within regions _ 

Total_ 

123 

1. 2504628 

. 0101664 

i 


F= 


0.0222554_ 

0.0087377 


1% point=2.30 

> If the deviate for each county is weighted by the population of the county, the vEduo of F is reduced to 
2 32. 


If the six Arkajosas counties are omitted from the analysis of 
variance, a conservative estimate of the>bet'W'een-region sum of squares 
is obtained without recomputing the regression function, i. e., an 
estimate which .is certainly not lower than that which would have 
been found had the six counties been omitted at the outset. The 
revised analysis of variance is shown in table 4. 

The mean square estimated from the regional means is not sig¬ 
nificantly greater than the mean square estimated from withiu-region 
variation. It can be said, therefore, that, if the six counties ia 
Arkansas are excluded, the remaining geographical variation is not 
too great to have arisen as a result of chance. 


Table 4. Revised analysis of variance of table 2 with six Arkansas counties omitted 



1 

d.f. 

Sums of 
squares 

Mean 

squares 

Between regions_ 

12 

0.1356413 

0. 0112951 

Within regions_ 

105 

. 9074890 

. 0086428 


Total_ 

117 

1. 0430303 

. 0089148 



„ 0.0112951 _ 
^*" 070086428 “ 


1.311 


1% pomt=2.35 
5% point—1.86 

Ilf |ihe ^tvlate fat each oomxty fa weis^ted by the population of the oountyy the value of F la reduced to 
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Discussion 

The ordy factor that can reasonably be introduced to explain the 
low mortality in the Arkansas counties is incompleteness of death 
registration. In other obvious respects these counties are not dif¬ 
ferent from some of the other counties in the sample, except in ways 
that would appear to make the death rates higher rather than lower. 
On the other hand, the Arkansas counties wore no worse than some 
other counties as regards birth registration. Hence, it seems most 
likely that death registration is poor in these counties for some reasons 
that do not necessarily influence birth registration. 

Table 5. Mortality index in 124 counties distributed according to percent empUxyed in 
agriculture and rural level of living ^ 


Percent employed In agriculture 


Rural lovd 
of living 
index 

9 2-46 9 

47.0-55,9 

56 0-61.4 

61.6-83 8 

Mortality 

index 

Frequency 
and mean ^ 

Mortality 

index 

Frequency 
and mean ^ 

Mortality 

index 

Frequency 
and mean > 

Mortality 

index 

Frequency 
and mean’ 

50-^1 

• 

0 300 
.959 
.986 
1.048 

4 

.064 

0 783 
.783 
.784 
• 802 
.916 
.937 
1.007 

7 

.855 

•0 570 
*. 708 

m 

.863 

.885 

.890 

6 

.783 

•0.635 

.647 

•695 

•768 

,768 

.786 

.852 

.864 

.876 

,878 

.924 

.928 

.975 

1.066 

1.204 

15 

.878 

92-111 

0.676 

.706 

.779 

.788 

.798 

.8.^8 

.904 

.9:^9 

.961 

1.000 

1.042 

1.079 

12 

.879 

0.740 

.817 

.818 

.825 

1.088 

5 

.851 

0.673 

.720 

.752 

.768 

.786 

.794 

.803 

.880 

8 

.787 

0.546 

.655 

.717 

.747 

.867 

1.040 

6 

,757 

112-122 

0.799 

.800 

.842 

.860 

.902 

.930 

1.010 

7 

.848 

0.689 

.689 

.693 

,731 

.759 

,779 

.815 

1.145 

8 

.835 

0 647 
.053 
.695 
.712 
.727 
.763 
.784 
.909 



6 

.717 

123-145 

0.734 

.785 

.793 

.829 

.838 

.882 

.885 

.922 

8 

.831 

0.665 
.67;l 
.728 
.740 
.742 
.750 
.760 
,780 
,792 
' .794 
.895 

11 

.761 

0.666 

.667 

.668 

.671 

.702 

.730 

.760 

.763 

.769 

9 

.710 

0.671 

.683 

.738 

.741 

4 

.704 


1 Values marked with an asterisk are those for the 6 counties in the sample located In Arkansas. 
> Weighted meun using populations as weights. 
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The variables of real importance in explaining the geographic 
variation of mortality in this sample of 124 rural white counties were: 
(1) rural level of living, and (2) proportion of working population 
engaged in agriculture. In each case the association is a negative 
one. This relationship is more clearly shown in table 6 in which the 
mortality index for each of the 124 counties is listed accordmg to its 
quartile position in the distribution of the counties according to rural 
level of living and percent employed in agriculture. In each cell of 
the table the weighted mean of the values in that cell is also pre¬ 
sented. The weights used were the 1940 populations of the counties. 
It will be seen that there is a fairly ^regular downward gradient from 
left to right and from top to bottom. The six Arkansas coimties are 
marked with asterisks. The chart shows the same relationship 
graphically. 

The negative relationship between living standards and mortality 
is understandable and, in fact, has been recognized for a long time. 


MORTALITY 



MactaliW ia 124 rural whitu counties classified acc<fi:ding to high, medium, and low 
rur^ lerd of living and percent; of population over 14 years of age employed in 
agtionlttire, 1940 (see text for description of mortality index). 
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The data presented here, however, seem to indicate that in the 
population of rural areas and small towns the proportion of the 
population engaged in agriculture is at least an equally important factor 
in determining the age-adjusted death rate. This investigation does 
not, of course, shoH how many intermediate factors, themselves 
associated with percent employed in agriculture, should be inserted 
in the causal chain between the farm employment and the death rate. 
In fact, if all the causes of low and high mortality were known, this 
particular relationship might prove to be highly artificial. Some light 
is thrown upon it by a study of life tables for those States with high 
proportions of farm population contrasted with those having low farm 
populations, holding constant the median family income or some other 
measure of living standards. Such data suggest that if the index of 
mortality for the sample of counties used here had been confined to 
mortality under, say, 40 years of age, the strength of the»assbciation 
with rural level of living would have increased while the correlation 
with percent employed in agriculture would actually have been 
reduced. If, on the other hand, the mortality index had been based 
upon death rates over age 40, using, for example, the reciprocal of the 
expectation of fife at age 40 as a measure, exactly the reverse would 
have been true. 

If it should prove to be a fact that a particular environment or 
occupation is conducive to improve expectation of life beyond middle 
age, the reason for some of the "now inexplicable variation in mortality 
from one area to another, would become clear. Since death rates, 
nowadays, whether age-adjusted or crude, tend to be determined more 
and more by the age-specific rates at the older ages, some knowledge 
of the factors mfluencing these rates , would contribute'greatly to the 
usefulness of mortality statistics. 

Summary 

This study was undertaken in the hope of finding at least a partial 
explanatibn of the particularly low mortahty that prevails m the rural 
parts of the West North Central region of, the United States, It is 
pointed out that urban mortality is also low in these States, but the 
difference is not so marked. 

The geographical units studied were counties. Out of the 3,090 
counties in the country a sample of 124 was sheeted’, comprising ap¬ 
proximately 10| percent.of ihe counties that had in 1940; (a) Np city 
Of 10,000 or more populationj (jb) not more than 30 percent of the 
population chissified as rurban; (c) .not as muph as 10 per^t or as 
many as 10,000 nonwhite population; (<^ pot leas t^n 2,O0O pppuls-^ 
tidn in kli; (e) not ap inuch as;-6vper<?eht of the 1940 d^ths oeciniriiig 
in resident institutions. This preliuwary elimmation of certinn 
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of counties was made in order to reduce the effect of certain factors 
having an influence upon mortality that is already well recognized. 
For this same reason the death rates were age-adjusted, and an attempt 
was made also to adjust for assumed incompleteness of death regis¬ 
tration by using information obtained in the 1940 Birth Eegistration 
Test. The final index of mortality used was roughly proportional to 
the age-adjusted death rates for the sample counties in the period 
1938-1942. 

The association of these measures of mortality with certain demo¬ 
graphic and socio-economic characteristics of the populations of each 
of the 124 counties in the sample was studied. The plan was to find 
several factors which would be sufl5.cient to account for the observed 
geographical differences in mortality. It was found that if two fac¬ 
tors, (1) the '^rural level of living” (a measure of standard of living 
in rural areas), and (2) the proportion of workers employed in agricul¬ 
ture, were held constant for each county, the remaining geogi‘aphioal 
differences could be explained as chance variation. This hold true, 
however, only when the six Arkansas counties in the sample were 
omitted. The exceptionally low mortality in these counties was 
thought to be due to under-registration of deaths that was not asso¬ 
ciated with under-registration of births and, hence, had not been 
taken into account in the construction of the mortality index. 

This study seemed to suggest that the mortality of a rural area is 
at least as dependent upon the proportion of its workei*s employed in 
agriculture as it is upon its standard of living. The question was 
raised for further study as to whether a high proportion of persons in 
farm employnfent might be found to be significantly associated with 
mortality at the older ages, in contrast with the standard of living 
which has been generally supposed to have more influence on death 
rates at the beginning of life. 
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INCIDENCE OF DISEASE 

No health departmentf State or locals can effectively prevent or control dieeaBe without 
knowledge of when^ where, and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 

REPORTS FROM STATES FOR WEEK ENDING JULY 2, 1949 

A total of 479 cases of poliomyelitis was reported, as compared with 
409 last week, 362 for the corresponding week last year, and a 5-year 
(1944-48) median of 220. Of the 22 States reporting more than 4 
cases each, 4 showed no increase. The lajgest increases over last 
week were reported in Arkansas (42 to 59), Louisiana (4 to 15), 
Kansas (2 to 13), and Minnesota (16 to 25)., The 6 other States re¬ 
porting increases of 5 or more cases are as follows (last week’s figures 
in parentheses); hlassachusetts 10 (4), New York 12 (7); Ohio 6 (0), 
Indiana 7 (2), Illinois 11 (3), Texas 118 (113). The total reported 
since March 19 (average week of seasonal low incidence) is 2,273, as 
compared with 2,020 for the corresponding week last year and a 
5-year median of 874. 

Of the total of 32 cases of Rocky Mountain spotted fever reported 
for the week (last week 26, 5-year median 26), 23 occuored in the 
South Atlantic and South Central areas, 6 in 4 States of the Mountain 
area, and 1 case each in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Ohio. 

Durmg- the week 2 cases of anthrax were reported in New York 
State. 

Current and cumulative figures are above the corresponding medians 
for measles, poliomyelitis, infectious encephalitis. Rocky Mountain 
spotted fever, and tularemia. 

Deaths recorded in 94 large cities in the United States during the' 
week totaled 8,979, as compared with 8,877 last week, 8,963 and 
8,078, respectively, for the corresponding weeks of 1948 and 1947, and 
a 3-year (1946-48) median of 8,079. The total for the year to date 
is 246,775, as compared with 250,144 for the correspond^ period, last 
year. Infant deaths during the week totaled 686, as compared with 
,583 last week and a 3-year median of 630. The cumulative figure is 
16,853, as compared with 17,637 for the same period last year. 

( 921 ) 



(Leaders Indicate that no cases were reported) 
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PLAGUE INFECTION IN LINCOLN COUNTY, WYO, 


Under date of June 30 plague infection was reported proved in 
a pool of 45 fleas from 15 ground squirrels, CyteUvs armatus, and in 
a pool of 9 fleas from 9 ground squirrels, CileUus richardsonii elegans, 
collected on June 17 at a location 5 miles northeast of Opal, Lincoln 
County, Wyo. 


DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED JUNE 25,1949 


[From the Mortality Index, issned^by the National Office of Vltcd Statistics] 


* 

1 

Week ended 
June 25,1949 

Correspond¬ 
ing week, 1948 

Data for 04 large cities of the United States: 

Total deaths. 

8,877 
8,603 
237,797 
583 
629 
16 ,167 

70,888,886 

12,205 

9.0 

9.5 

8,676 


Total deaths, first 25 weeks of year _ _ _ _ 

241,181 
612 

Deaths under 1 year of age. _ _ . _ , 

Median for 3 prior years... 

Deaths under 1 year of acre, first 25 weeks of y^ ... 

Data from industrial insurance companies: 

Policies in force_ _ _ . _ ___ 

16,991 

71,043,978 

12,346 

9.1 

10.0 

Number of death claims_ __ __ ,, . 

Deathclaimsner 1.000 Dolldes in force, annual rate. _ . 

Death claims oer 1.000 nolides, first 25 weeks of year, atmiial rate . _ _ 
















FOREIGN REPORTS 


CANADA 

Provinces—Notifiable diseases—Week ended June 11, 1949 —^During 
the 'Week ended June 11,1949, cases of certain notifiable diseases were 
reported by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics of Canada as follows: 


Disease 

Prince 

Edward 

Island 

Nova 

Scotia 

New 

Biuns- 

wick 

Que¬ 

bec 

On¬ 

tario 

Mani¬ 

toba 

Sas¬ 

katch¬ 

ewan 

Alber¬ 

ta 


Total 

OhintflDpoir _ 


39 

1 

208 

379 

33 

105 

91 

79 

935 

DipbtheHa.-. 




11 

3 


14 

Dysentery, bacillary.... 




7 





1 

g 

Rncopbolltis, infooticnis 









1 

1 

O'erman measles__ 


38 


160 


7 

46 

64 

27 

367 

Inifluonza_ 


38 




13 

R7 

Measles ^ -_- 


46 

4 

260 

299 

332 


462 

385 


Memngitis, memnaococ- 






cal , _ 





1 

1 




2 

MtuudS 


43 


76 

237 


3 

11 

86 

472 

Poliomyelitis. 




2 

1 


1 

4 

Scarlet fever....__ 




65 

58 

3 

1 

14 

g 

139 

iSberoulosis (all forms) 


1 

6 

131 

21 

12 

12 

14 

19 

221 

Typhoid and paraly- 
pnoid fever.. 




6 

1 




2 

g 

Undulant fever. 




2 

1 





3 

Venereal diseases: 










Gonorrhea _ _ ___ 


8 

9 

89 

60 

18 

12 

19 

67 

282 

Syphilis.. 


8 

4 1 

68 

44 

4 

1 

8 

16 

1^ 

Whooping cough.. 




77 

32 

8 


6 

123 











JAPAN 

Notifiable diseases—4 weeks ended May ^8, 1949, and aaeumulated 
totals ior the year to date. —^For the 4 weeks ended May 28, 1949, and 
for the year to date, certain notifiable diseases have been reported in 
Japan as follows: 


Disease 

4weeksende(lMay 
28,1919 

Total reported for 
the year to date 

Oases 

Deaths 

Coses 

Deaths 

Diphtheria . -.. 

1,071 

547 

97 

149 

7,602 

1,375 

76,560 

1,617 

925 

96,657 

693 

678 

81,035 

2,074 

95 

86,510 

184,242 

1,837 

83 

83,942 

788 

364 

D]^ntety, iinspoclfled... _ _- _— — _ 

Encephalitis, Japanese . 

Gonoihrhot%.....Z. 

15,098 

404 

411 

36,728 

121 

130 

14,419 

481 

54 

16,860 

42,144 

356 

7 

9,165 

[pgnmig 


Influenza ...................................................... 



MoJaria.... 

6 

21 

Measles.--.-— 

Mnnfrigftlp, ApMemlC— f ^ 


175 

24 

Paratyphoid lovor—. . .-. 

Pneumonia. - - _- -,-r — —- -r_,_ 

Scarlet fever . 

12 

6 

35 

10 

Smfl.llpo», - , - ,_ ^ 

SypWpji_ _ _ ^ . 

TubAronjlOSis . tt -- __ -r__ 



Typhnidfever ,_ , _- - 

.« 

1 

4 

Typhus fever....—.. 

whooping cough „ Trr--— r -r-i-r-r_._n- -r 





NovE.—'Tbd above figures have been adjusted to iaolude delayed aad corrected reports. 
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REPORTS OP CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND 
YELLOW FEVER RECEIVED DURING THE CURRENT WEEK 

X7ote.—Thsi following reports include only Items of unusual incidence or of special Interest and the occur¬ 
rence of these diseases, except yellow fever, in localities which had not recently reported cases. All reports 
of yellow fever are published currently. 

A table showing the accumulated figures for these diseases for the year to date is published in the Punuc 
Hsalth Repobts for the last Friday in each month. 


Cholera 

Bwnfaa ,—During the week ended April 23,1949, 30 cases of cholera, 
with 2 deaths, were reported in Burma. 

Plague 

British East Africa — Kenya. —During the week ended Maj 21, 
1949, 1 case of plague was reported in the Fort Hall District, Kenya, 
Ttri tiah East Africa. 

India — Calcutta. —During the period May 29-June 18, 1949, 68 
cases of plague with 6 deaths were reported in Calcutta, India. 

Smallpox 

Araibia — Aden. —Information dated June 28, 1949, states that on 
June 27, three cases of smallpox were landed at the port of Aden, 
Arabia, from a ship that left Batavia June 15 for HoUand. The next 
port of caU was said to be Suez. 

Australia — Fremantle. —^Information dated June 16,* 1949, states 
that the steamship “Mooltan” arrived at Fremantle, Australia, on 
May 27 fropi United Kingdom, via Bombay and Colombo, with 1 
case of modified smallpox on board. The patient and all contacts 
were quarantined. 

Jam — Batavia. —^For the week ended June 18, 1949, 226 cases of 
smallpox were reported in Batavia, Java. 

Nigeria — logos. —^During the period June 1-18, 1949, 34 cases of 
smallpox with 4 deaths were reported in Lagos, Nigeria. 

Spain — Canary Islands. —During the period May 1-21, 1949, 6 
cases of smallpox were reported in the Canary Islands. 

Typhus Fever 

Belgium. —^Four cases of endemic typhus fever were reported in the 
Brussels area, Belgium, during the week ended June 18, 1949. 

British East Africa — Nyasaland — Zomba. —^During the week ended 
Jime 4, 1949, 4 cases of typhus fever were reported in Zomba, Nyasa- 
dand, British East Africa. 

Yellow Fever 

No reports of yellow fever were received during the ciurent week. 



Notifiable Diseases, First Quarter, 1949 

The figures in the following table are the totals of the monthly morbidity reports received from State health authorities for January, 
February, and March 1949, and show the numbers of cases reported by the required reporting sources in the respective States. They are 
prelinunwy and are subject to correction by final reports. They may be assumed to represent the civilian population ouly, although in 
some i^tances^ a few cases in the military population may be included. The comparisons made are with similar preliminary reports; but 
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See footnotes on page 032. 
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Transmission of Salmonella enteritidis by the Rat 
Fleas Xenopsylla cheopis and Nosopsyllusfasciatus 

By C. R. Esket, M. D., Frank M. Prince, B. S., and Frank B. Fuixer, M. S.* 

During the course of culturing flea feces to determine the presence 
of plague infection, it was discovered that a number of fleas were 
excretiug Salmonella enteriiidis (Gaertner), which had invaded the 
laboratory mouse colony. This accidental infection of the fleas initi¬ 
ated this study. 

Varela and Olarte (1) state that they were able to infect Pvlex vrir 
tans Linnaeus, and Ctenocephalides canis (Cmtis) by feeding them 
on S. emt&^idis infected mice, but failed to transmit the disease with 
these ectoparasites. Parker and Steinhaus (S) report that they in¬ 
fected ticks, Dermaeenior andersoni Stiles, with S. enteritidis and that 
those arachnids were capable of transmitting the infection to guinea 
pigs. Body lice removed from patients were found infected with S. 
enteritidis, according to Huang, Chang, and Lien (S). 

lofectiag Fleas 

The white mouse proved to be a very desirable animal to use for 
infecting fleas with S. enteritidis. Of several procedures used to in¬ 
fect mice, the most satisfactory method and the one adopted in the 
tests was the subcutaneous inoculation of 0.1 cc. of a 5 cc., 24-hour 
tryptose hormone broth culture. Intraperitoneal inoculation was not 
satisfactory because most of the animals died from the local reaction. 
Mice infected with contaminated drinking water were unsuitable be¬ 
cause of the irregularity with which septicemia appeared. In one 
instance, satisfactory results wore obtained by feeding fleas on a 
mouse which was infected by the bites of fleas, thus demonstrating 
that the infection can be transmitted from mouse to mouse by fleas. 

Pleas used in the experiments were bred in the laboratory and were 
starved for 48 hours or longer before placing them on infected mice. 
They were not exposed to infection until a blood smear from the tail 
of the mouse revealed the presence of at least three or four organisms 
per smear. In most instances, only a small percentage of fleas exposed 


♦Medical director, medical entomologist, and medical bacteriologist, respectively, Public Health Service. 
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to this low degree of septicemia were found to harbor the Salmonella 
organisms afterwards. Best results were obtained when mouse blood 
smears contained five or more bacteria per microscopic field. The 
results from exposing various groups of fieas to infection by feeding on 
different mice varied from 3 to 98 percent fiea infection. This was 
true in the case of both species of fleas used in this study, Xenopsylla 
eheopis (Roths.) and Nosopsyllus fasciatus (Bose.) Upon removal 
from infected mice, each flea was placed in a clean test tube and stored 
in an incubator at 72® F. A high humidity was maintained by keep¬ 
ing an open pan of water in the incubator. 

Method of Determining Flea Infection 

As soon as fecal material was observed in the test tube after a flea 
had fed on an infected mouse, the flea was transferred to a clean tube. 
The fecal matter was emulsified with a drop of hormone broth, and 
then streaked with a platinum loop on Salmonella Shigella media 
(Difeo). When the first feces culture was negative, the flea was 
usually discarded or fed on another infected mouse; occasionally, a 
second test was performed. To determine the persistence of the 
infection, droppings from each flea were cultured at weekly intervals 
until death, at which time the flea was triturated and plated. 

Duration of Flea Infection 

A considerable number of fleas excreted all the Salmonella organisms 
in their fiirst fecal deposits foUowir^ exposure to infection, while others 
became free of the infection at various periods as shown in the table 
below. N, fasciatus tended to harbor the infection longer than X, 
cheopis, 

X. cheopis N. fasciatus 



Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Free of infection after 1 positive feces_ 

16 

25.8 

16 

11.6 

Free of infection by end of second week_ 

12 

19.4 

7 

6. 1 

Free of infection by end of fourth week_ 

1 

1. 6 

17 

12. 3 

Free of infection end of eighth week_ 

2 

3.2 

6 

4.3 

Total becoming free of infection_ 

31 

60 

46 

33.3 

Retained infection until death or killed 

31 

50 

92 

66. 6 


Length of life of Infected Fleas 

8. mteritidis infection unquestionably shortened the life of X. 
cheopis. None of this species that remained infected until death 
survived over 40 days. Only 26 percent lived more than 30 days. 
The average length of life of the 31 fleas still infected at death was 
24 days. Three uninfected X. cheopis, one male and two females 
carried as controls, were killed after 63 days' observation. 
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N. fasciatus were more resistent to the infection than X. cheopis as 
38 percent of them survived the infection over 40 days. In fact, 
18 percent lived more than 8 weeks. However, it is believed that 
many of the N. fdsciatus died as the direct result of the Salmonella 
infection. 

Symptoms of Infeclion 

Many infected fleas of both species developed symptoms of an 
inflammatory condition of the gastro-intostinal tract. For instance, 
there were generally about twice as many fecal deposits during the 
last week of life as during the first week after infection. Over 20 
percent of N. foacvitus developed a bloody diarrhea, a condition not 
observed among the X, cheopis. This diarrhea appeared as red 
splotches of bloody material deposited in the bottom of the test tubes 
with as many as four or five excretions in 24 hours. Most of the N. 
fasciatus died a few days following the appearance of dian*hea; but, 
in a few instances, the condition disappeared, and the fleas lived 
many days afterward. In one case, the flea became free of infection 
after excreting bloody material for 2 or 3 days. 

A second noticeable feature in connection with S. enteritidis infec¬ 
tion of fleas was the prolonged efforts made by many of them to feed. 
Numerous bites of infected fleas were frequently from 10 to 20 noin- 
utes duration. Normal fleas of both species used in this study rarely 
required more than 6 minutes to satisfy their appetites, although, on 
rare occasions, they remained attached to theii* hosts 10 minutes, or 
slightly longer. The bites of 45 percent of the Salmonella infected 
X. cheopis which smvived over 2 weeks averaged 8.7 minutes per 
bite as compared to 2.8 minutes for the normal fleas. 

The bites of hifected N. fasciatus did not tend to be as prolonged 
as those of X cheopis. However, the average length per feeding of 
54 peiHHUit of N. fasciatus which survived 2 weclcs or more was 6.6 
miuut(»s as compared lo an average of 3.8 minutes per bite for 10 
uninfect<'d fleas of this species wliich were under observation for 3 to 
6 weeks. Prolonged efforts to feed occurred at almost any period 
during the life of infected fleas, that is, during the first week after 
infection, or at any intermediate period during life. Not infrequently 
the last attempt to feed before death was unusually prolonged because 
of the weakened condition of the flea. 

Microscopic Evidence of S. enteritidis Infection 

At varying intervals, a large scries of infected fleas were examined 
microscopically, and colored photomicrographs were made of many 
of them. The following conditions observed in these studies are 
behoved to bo the result of S. enteritidis infection* 
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Evidence of bdcterial growth in the stomach. The contents of a 
normal flea’s stomach immediately after feeding has a uniformly 
bright red appearance unless there is present some residue of the 
previous meal. This residue usually appears as a very dark sub¬ 
stance which follows the contour of the posterior end of the stomach, 
or, in some instances, it may be seen as rather coarse granular material 
which is mixed more or less with the recently ingested blood. In 
the case of S. enteritidis infected fleas, the recently ingested meal 
generally has a definitely dark cloudy appearance which involves 
practically all of the distended stomach and which is believed to be 
due to the multiplication of the Salmonella organisms. Variation in 
the intensity of the discoloration in different zones is more charac¬ 
teristic of X. cheopis than N. fasdatus. In the case of the former 
species, the dark discoloration tended to be most intense around the 
periphery, next to the stomach wall, thus producing a nearly clear 
central zone. This condition may be due to adherence of the bacterial 
formations to the stomach wall, or to a tenacity of the material which 
prevents its diffusion throughout the ingested blood as it enters the 
stomach. 

Stippling of the esophagus. In a number of fleas, very fine dark 
specks outlined nearly the entire length of the esophagus. As this 
condition does not occur in normal fleas, it would seem that it was 
produced by the Salmonella infection. 

Invasion of the body cwmiy by the infection. In many infected fleas 
of both species, brownish discolored areas of varying intensity and 
size were observed in the posterior third of the body cavity. In 
some instances, these brownish formations appeared to involve the 
rectal pouch, or to envelop it. In normal fleas the outlines of the 
rectal pouch are generally visible, but m a great many of those infected 
with S. enteritidis, it was impossible to discern this structiuro. 

Loss of tissue tone or elasticity. From the microscopic appearance 
of a number of fleas, it seemed that the Salmonella infection resulted 
in a loss of tone of the structures forming the alimentary tract. Dila¬ 
tation of the esophagus by freshly ingested blood was observed in 
microscopic examination of several N. fasdatus. The blood in the 
esophagus of these fleas was continuous with that in the stomach 
through a patent proventriculus. In other instances, the esophagus 
was dilated after feeding, but did not contain any blood. Excessive 
dilatation of the stomach following feeding was observed in both X. 
cheopis and N. fasdatus. There were also instances in which the 
rectal pouch was much more distended than ever observed in normal 
fleas. Occasionally, fleas died in a very short time after dilatation of 
one or more of the alimentary structures was observed. Prolonged 
efforts to feed may have been due to loss of muscle tone in some cases. 
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Transmission by Feeding Fleas Individually on Mice 

In these experiments, groups of 3 to 15 S. ententidis infected fleas 
were fed individually on separate mice. Eight of the mice upon which 
these fleas wore fed died of the Salmonella infection. Before TtnVft 
were used in the experiments, the feces of each mouse were examined 
for S. enteritidis. A total of 58 mice was used because of the frequent 
shifting of each group of fleas to a fresh mouse. Whenever the feeding 
of infected fleas was discontinued, the mouse was set aside for obser¬ 
vation for about a month. Then it was killed and examined for evi¬ 
dence of infection. The nature of the infection was proved in every 
mouse by macroscopic and microscopic examination, and by the 
cultural characteristics of the isolated Salmonella organisms. Mice 
were kept in sterilized individual glass jars, and the metal tubes in 
which they were held while fleas fed on them were sterilized before 
being used for another mouse 

From the results of feeding individual fleas on mice, it would seem 
that N. Jasdatus were more efficient vectors of 8. enteritidis than' 
X. cheopis since 138 of the former spedes transmitted the infection 
to 7 of 43 mice upon which they were fed as compared to one trans¬ 
mission by 46 X. cheopis which were fed on 15 mice. 

In experiments of this tjrpe, it was impossible to determine which 
particular flea or bite resulted in the transmission of the iofection. 
In some instances, the bites of two or more fleas may have been 
infectious. In three cases, fleas defecated from one to tl^ee times on 
mice that became infected. There is a possibility that these three 
mice might have contracted their infection by licking off the infectious 
feces. As none of the fleas defecated on the other five mice, it may 
be assumed that these mice were infected by the bites of the fleas. 

The mechanism involved in the transmission of 8. enteriiidAs through 
a flea bite is unknown. The abnormally long efforts many fleas spent 
in feeding suggest that the blood meal could not enter the stomach in 
a normal manner. This may have resulted in the regurgitation from 
the esophagus with the concomitant inoculation of the host. How¬ 
ever, the microscopic examination of many fleas failed to reveal a 
single instance of complete blockage of the stomach such as occurs in 
plague-infected fleas. 

Following is a short summary of four experiments which resulted 
in the infection of mice by jS. enterHidis infected fleas: 

Eeperiment 1. Between November 29 and December 4, 1948, 10 
N. fasciatus, which were infected November 27, fed 28 times on a 
mouse that died December 7, 1948. During the 6 days the fleas fed 
on the mouse, one bite from each of six different fleas was of abnormal 
duration varying from 6 to 12 minutes. One flea that fed for 12 
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minutes on December 1, or 6 days prior to the death of the mouse, 
was dead when examined the next day. 

Experiment 2. The mouse used in this experiment was found to 
be excreting S, enteritidis in its feces December 15. A positive blood 
culture was obtained from the mouse December 22, and it was dead 
on December 23. This mouse was exposed to the bites of three N, 
fasciatus, all of which had previously fed on the animal infected in 
experiment 1. Between December 10 and 13, inclusive, the fleas fed 
six times. The longest of these bites was one of 6 minutes duration 
on December 11, or 4 days before Salmonella organisms were found 
in the feces of the mouse. The flea responsible for this bite refused 
to feed the next day and was dead when examined December 13. 
The fleas used in this experiment were infected 14 days before they 
were fed on the mouse. 

Experiment S. Between January 24 and February 5, 1949, 13 N. 
jasdaius fed 80 times on a mouse that died of S. enteritidis infection 
*on February 9. The fleas were infected January 14, or 10 days 
before they fed on the mouse. None of the flea bites could be con¬ 
sidered abnormal. Two fleas died during the experiment, and one 
ceased excreting Salmonella organisms after January 31. Therefore, 
the record of the experiment does not provide any information regard¬ 
ing the time of the infectious bite or the flea or fleas responsible for 
the infection of the mouse. However, it is possible that the mouse 
may have been infected by flea feces as one flea defecated on its 
abdomen January 25, and a second one, on February 2. 

Experiment 4- lA this experiment, nine X cheopis, which were iu- 
fected December 29, 1948, were fed on a mouse that died February 4, 
1949. The fleas were not^fed on the mouse until 6 days after their 
infection. One positive feces had been obtained from each flea before 
the experiment was begun. However, the feces of four fleas wore 
negative when tested the next time so that they had ceased to hai*bor 
Salmonella organisms before they had a chance to bite the mouse. 
The feces of a fifth flea was free of S. enteritidis after January 6, or 
after it had fed once on the mouse. As it is unlikely that this flea 
could have mfected the mouse, the transmitting agent was probably 
one of the remaining four fleas. Two of these four fleas became free 
of infection during the course of the experiment—one after January 
17, and the other after January 31. However, the bites of both these 
fleas could have been infectious prior to the dates that they ceased 
to excrete Salmonella organisms. Each of the four suspected fleas 
fed for abnormally long periods on the mouse on two or more oc¬ 
casions—the efforts to feed were of 10 minutes or more duration. 
The bite of one flea on January 7, or 28 days prior to the death of 
the mouse, lasted 24 minutes. The flea was dead 3 days later, having 
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refused to feed once in this interval. Excessively long bites were 
made by the other three fleas, 26, 22, 14, 11, and 8 days, respectively, 
before the death of the mouse. Which of these suspicious bites could 
have resulted in transmission of the Salmonella infection is unknown. 
As none of the fleas defecated on the mouse, it must have contracted 
the infection through the agency of one or more flea bites. 

Transmission by Fleas Placed on Mice in Jars 

The method most frequently employed for testing the ability of 
ectoparasites to transmit an infection from one animal to another is 
that of placing infected ectoparasites en masse on a susceptible animal 
in a jar or cage and then waiting for the results. Experiments of 
this typo have certain disadvantages because it is impossible to decide 
whether the infection was contracted from the bites of the ectoparasites 
or by some other method, such as oral infection which may follow 
crushing the infected ectoparasite in the mouth, and possibly swallow¬ 
ing it; dr by licking infectious feces from the body. Infected ectopara¬ 
sites' feces may also contaminate the food of the test animal. 

During this study, mass transmission tests wore carried out by 
placing 20G fleas on 24 mice which were kept in separate glass jars. 
No more than 10 fleas were placed on any one mouse. At least two 
positive feces tests should be obtained before starting experiments 
of this type because of the largo percentage of fleas that did not 
harbor /S. eTiteritidis after the first fecal examination. Every 7 to 10 
days the mice and any fleas remaining on them or in their bedding 
material were transferred to clean sterilized jai*s. At this time mouse 
feces were collected for cultiu'al tests. The naice were killed, autopsied, 
and cultures made of their spleens, livers, and blood at the end of 
5 or 6 weeks. None of the mice subjected to this routine examination 
showed any evidence of Salmonella infection. Before the final 
disposal of the mice, each mouse and the contents of the jars were 
searched for fleas. A total of 13 N, fasciatns and 9 X, cheopis were 
recovered nt» this time. Feci's collected from these fleas and the 
crushed bodies were cultured. None of the fleas recovered were 
infected with S', enteritidis, indicating that all those that did not 
become free of the infection before the experiments ended had died. 

In the N.fasciaiu^ experiments 125 infected fleas were placed in lots 
of 5 to 10 on 13 mice. Only one mouse was infected. S. enteritidis 
was cultured from the feces of the mouse on the eleventh day, and it 
died on the fifteenth day. The results of these experiments did not 
equal those obtained by feeding N- fasdaius individually. 

The results obtained with X. cheopis in the jar experiments were 
practically the same as those resulting from feeding individual iilfected 
fleas of this species on mice since 81 fleas infected 2 of 11 mice in jars. 

840024^-hIO-^2 
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One mouse upon whidi three infected fleas were placed died 20 days 
after the start of the experiment. The Salmonella organisms were not 
isolated from the feces of this mouse prior to its death. The feces of 
the other mouse were found infected 19 days after eight -X". cheopis 
were placed on it. As the mouse showed signs of recovering from the 
infection, it was killed a week later. This was the only mouse known 
to have been infected through the agency of fleas that did not die from 
the infection. 

Significance 

Salmonella enteritidis is one of the agents responsible for outbreaks 
of acute gastroenteritis which is characteristic of the so-called food 
poisoning diseases. In severe cases, there is great prostration and 
the final outcome may be fatal. Various factors such as diseased 
meat and food contaminated by imsanitary conditions, including the 
infected feces of rats and mice, are generally considered the sources of 
human infection. 

The experimental transmissions detailed above indicate that the 
two common fleas found on rats in the United States may play an 
important part in the dissemination of S. enteritidis among rodents 
and from them to man. Human infection could be contracted di¬ 
rectly from the bite of the fleas, or infectious flea feces may contam¬ 
inate food. 

Summary 

The investigation demonstrates that the two common rat fleas, 
Xenopsylla cheopis and NosopsyUus fascmtus may be infected with 
Salmonella enteritidis when feeding on infected mice and that the 
fleas may transmit the infection from one mouse to another by their 
bites. Furthermore, the feces of infected fleas also contain viable 
organisms in large numbers and provide an additional means by 
which the infection may be disseminated. Many fleas become free 
of the infection, but over half of them remaiu infected until death. 
S, enteritidis infection appears to produce certain pathological condi¬ 
tions in the alimentary canal of fleas that tend to shorten the lives 
of many of them. However, some fleas survived the infection for 
more than 2 months. The mechanism by which the flea infects 
its host by its bite is unknown, but probably results from the regur¬ 
gitation of infectious material from the esophagus. 

Note. —Some experimental investigations were conducted with Salmonella 
iyphi-murium (LoefiBer) similar to those reported above. Fleas were found 
susceptible to this infection but neitiher of the two strains of S. typhv-murium 
employed produced as high a degree of septicemia in mice as S. enteriditis. No 
attempt was made to transmit S. typhirmmium with infected N. fasciatus by 
feeding fleas individuaUy on mice, and only 12 infected X. cheopis were tested 
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in this manner. Twenty-five infected N. faaciatus were placed on 6 mice in 
jars, and 104 Z. ckeopis were similarly tested on 11 mice. No evidence of S, 
typhirmurium was found in any of the mice when autopsy examination and 
cultures were made a month later. These studies only proved that fleas may be 
infected with S. iyphi-murium. 
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Prelimmary Field Trials With Laboratory-Tested 

Molluscacides 

By M. O. Nolan and E. G. Berry* 

During the past year, screening tests of chemical compounds have 
been conducted in this laboratory in a search for suitable agents to 
destroy aquatic snails that servo as intermodiate hosts for the 
schistosomes and other tromatode pai*asites of man. In these labora¬ 
tory trials, more than 400 chemicals, mostly organic compounds, 
were screened. Details of the tests will be published separately. 

The planorbid snail, Australorbis glahratus, was used as the test 
animal in all of the laboratory experiments. This snail is native to 
Puerto Rico and some of the other Caribbean islands, and is found 
also in Venezuela, the Guianas, and Brazil. In some of these areas, 
it serves as the only intermediate host and in others as the principal 
intermediate host of Schistosoma manson/i. The species is easily 
raised in the laboratory, and mature specimens were thus provided for 
aU the screening tests. A. glabratus has not become established in the 
continental United States, although one species of Tropicorbis from 
Louisiana has been shown expei’imentally to be a potential host for 
S, mansoni (1). Members of the genus Tropicorbis ai*e closely related 
both morphologically and ecologically to species of Australorbis. 
Close si m i l arities are present in the genital structures of members of 
the two genera, as well as in other organs, a fact which has led PUsbry 
{2) to suggest that Australorbis might be considered a subgenus of 
Tropicorbis. Both genera are found in streams, ponds, lakes, borrow 
pits, and roadside ditches, and representatives of each {A. glabratus 
and T. centimetralis) serve as natural intermediate hosts of S. mansoni. 
It was noted also that members of both genera reacted similarly to 
chemical compoimds in the limited number of tests perfoimed in the 
laboratory. A decision was therefore made to test the molluscacides 
on a species of Tropicorbis in the field. 

Members of the genus Tropicorbis are found in Louisiana and 
southern Texas. A snail survey of these States had been made in 
1946 by Berry (S) so that information concerning the species and 
ecology of endemic snails was available. The vicinity of Brownsville, 
Texas, was chosen for the preliminary field trials, since Tropicorbis 
ohstructus dov2)illi is common in most of the fresh waters of this ai*ea. 

Materials and Methods 

More than 80 compounds were active in varying degrees against 
A. glabratus m the laboratory. From this number, the foUowiog were 
selected for the preliminary field trials made ha January 1949. 

*7toia the Laboratory of Tropical Diseases, National Institutes of Health. 
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Compound and Supplier 

vnatcr 

19 Acetamide, i\r-cyclohexyl-2,3,4,6-tetrac]ilo- 

rophenoxy- (^^Tetramide A”) | ^ 

(Kilgore Chemicals, Inc.) qjI Jqj 


Hs 

H c 

0--Cn20 0NH— 

, Hji <!jh 

1 \_/ 


293 Acetic acid, benzcnethiol ester 
(Chemical and Biological Coor¬ 
dination Center, University 
of Illinois) 

186 Benzene, l-bromo-2,4-dinitro- 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 




406 Guanidine, 1-dodecyl-, acetate NH 

(American Cyanamid Co.) CHa(CH2)ii— nh—C-NH r-CHjCOOH 


198 1,4-Naphthoquinone, 2,3-dichloro- 
(U. S. Rubber Co.) 


44 1,4-Naphthoquinone, 2-methyl- 
(Merck & Co.) 


246 Phenol, pentabromo- 
(Dow Chemical Co.) 


270 Phenol, pontachloro-, Na salt, mouohydrate (“Dowicide G'O 
(Dow Chemical Co.) **85 percent active ingredients'' 


78 Phenol, 2,3,4,6-totrachloro- (**Dowicide No, 6") 
(Dow Chemical Co.) Glass grade 


131 Pseudourea, ;8f-(i8-[p-icri.-octylphenoxy-i8-ethoxy]ethyl)-thio-, 
HCl, hemihydrate 

(Parke, Davis & Co.) 




OCHjOHs-O-CHjCHa-S-O 
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The areas selected for the field trials were those in which T. ohstructus 
donhilli predominated over snails of other genera and species. How¬ 
ever, in observing the toxic effect of the compounds, consideration 
was given also to the other species present in the area, viz, Drepano-- 
trema mltratum labrosum, Helisoma trivolvis, and Aplexa nitens. Since 
the toxicity of the compounds to mammals had not been determined, 
it was necessary to select bodies of water in which the trials could be 
conducted without danger to man or domestic animals. The combi¬ 
nation of these factors presented many difficulties, and it was im¬ 
possible to find suitable small bodies of water that could be treated 
completely. Consequently, only measured sections of large ponds 
or ditches were dosed. The measured sections were staked and out¬ 
lined by running heavy twine from one stake to another just above 
the surface of the water. The depth of the measured area was system¬ 
atically determined and the mean depth computed. Volume or 
cubic content was then calculated. In one series of tests, all chemical 
compounds were dissolved in acetone, or/and alcohol (95 percent) and 
applied to the measured areas at the rate of one gram of chemical per 
100 liters of water (10 parts per million). With all but one of the 
compounds, namely, pentabromophenol, there was noticeable crystalli¬ 
zation of the chemicals on the surface of the water. Consequently, 
in a second series of tests, emulsions of the compounds with Tween 80 
were used. These emulsions were also applied at the rate of one gram 
of chemical per 100 liters of water. 

The calculated amounts of the compounds were dispersed, by means 
of “Sure-Shot’’ spray guns powered by compressed air, about an inch 
or two below the surface of the water of the measured areas. (This 
was a better method than the one used in the beginning of holding the 
gun dose to the surface of the water and spraying downward.) 

In order to be certain that there were sufficient numbers of Tropi- 
corbia in any given area, snail populations of areas were determined 
before treatment with the chemicals. By use of a metal sieve fitted 
with a straight handle, the snails were collected from the aquatic 
vegetation in the water and then returned after the counts had been 
made. After spraying, especially with the more effective chemicals, 
snails could be found only in the mud on the bottom. 

Local conditions for testing were much the same for all of the com¬ 
pounds. All but one of the compounds were tested in ponds or borrow 
pits, shallow marshes, and roadside ditches within a radius of 12 miles 
of Brownsville. The one exception was in a large shallow pond, or 
borrow pit, located between McAllen and Hidalgo, approximately 50 
miles west of Brownsville. The aquatic vegetation was dense and 
numerous globular and filamentous algae were present. The com¬ 
pound, acetic acid, benzenethiol ester, was applied in acetone solution 
to a section of this pond. 
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An extensive drainage pond, located on the property of the Douglas 
Dairy Farm, approximately 7 miles south of Brownsville, was used 
for the testing of 7 compounds applied in acetone solutions. The 
area had been abandoned as a watering place for cattle and had been 
enclosed within a fenced ai’ea. The pond had a mud and grass bottom 
and was more than 370 feet long; the width varied from several to 25 
foot, and the depth from 1 inch to more than 2 feet. The aquatic 
vegetation was variable, tliickcr in some spots than in others, and 
consisted of plants, tall grasses, cattails, duckweed {Lemna) and algae. 
There were many species of aquatic insects and insect larvae, such as 
water boatmen, beetles, dragonfly and mosquito larvae, as well as 
tadpoles and ostracods. Two species of snails, viz, Tropicorbis 
ohstructvs donbilli and Drepanotrema cultratum labrosum, were abun¬ 
dant in the pond, but unevenly distributed; because of this fact several 
hundred Tropicorbis from nearby areas were introduced into sections 
of this pond prior to chemical treatment. 

Three compounds were tested in shallow marshes which were exten¬ 
sions of a vciy largo rosaca, located on the grounds of the Brownsville 
Country Club, north of town. The marshes were similar to the pond 
just described. 

All emulsions of compounds, together with an acetone solution of 
pentabromophonol (2d tost) wore tested in roadside ditches located 
more than 11 miles north of Brownsville. They were shallow and 
filled with seepage waters, without current, with grass bottom, aquatic 
plants, and tall grasses. The ditches extended for several hundred 
yards along both sides of a main highway. Their width varied from 
4 to 12 feet or more. The Tropicorbis in these ditches were numerous 
and unusually large speoiraons, Drepanotrema, Helisoma and Aplexa 
were loss abundant. Rinall bivalves were present, as were frogs and 
tadpoles, a few salainand(u*s, and vaiious species of aquatic insects 
and larvae. 

Results of the tests wore chocked at 24-hour intervals for a period 
of 3 or 4 days. With the chemicals that were especially effective, 
this period was exlondod to 5 or 6 days. In a few instances, the 
regular 24-hour clicoks had to be postponed for a day because of rainy 
or sleety weather. WiUx each examination of the area after spraying, 
snails were collected and transferred to fresh water in beakers and 
observed for viability. The examinations at 24 hours and 48 hours 
were deliberately spotty because of imwillingness to stir up currents 
of water within the treated areas and thus to dilute the concentrations 
of the chemical. The 72-hour check was considered the most im¬ 
portant, and at that time snails were systematically searched for in 
the enth ‘0 treated area, and large numbers collected. 

During the field tests, temporatoe readings of the water were taken 
durmg the day and ranged from 7° to 24® C. The average tempera- 
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ture during a 3-week period was 16.5° O. The pH of the water ranged 
from 7.2 to 7.9. 


Results 

The criterion of moUuscacidal activity was based on the presence of 
live snails in the treated area at the end of a 3-day period. The cir¬ 
cumstances and conditions under which the trials were conducted 
did not allow a mathematical expression of the results. There was no 
way of determining with accuracy the snail population prior to the 
treatment of the area or of recovering with certainty all snails following 
treatment. However, the 72-hour post-treatment check was carried 
out in a thorough and systematic manner and every effort was made 
to determine the presence of any snails which might have escaped the 
action of the chemical. 

Results of the tests are shown in the table. Pentabromophenol and 
pentachlorophenol, Na salt, monohydrate (^‘Dowicide G”) were the 
only compounds that proved to be good molluscacides in the field 
trials. 

The first trials with these two compounds were in the pond on the 
Douglas Dairy Farm. The two sections treated with the chemicals 
were more than 60 feet apart. There was rather dense vegetation 
between the areas and no flow of water. Both compounds were 
lethal to a proportion of the snails {Tro^icorhis and Drepanotrema) 
within the first 24 hours. Of the small numbers of snails collected in 
the area treated with pentabromophenol, at 24 hours, the majority 
were dead; at 48 hours, all snails collected were dead. At 72 hours, 
numerous snails were collected from the entire area, and all were 
dead. There was no collection of snails at 96 hours, but on the 5th 
day the area was again systematically dipped for snails. Snails were 
found with difficulty and, of those collected, all but 1 Tropicorbis 
were dead. In the area treated with pentachlorophenol, at 24 hours, 
the majority of snails collected were alive; at 48 hours, very few live 
snails were found; and at 72 hours, all were dead. At 96 hours, all 
snails collected were dead, with the exception of 2 Drepanotrema, 
With both compounds, snails outside the treated area (up to approxi¬ 
mately 6 feet) were dead; beyond 6 feet, live snails were collected. 

In the second trials, in the roadside ditches, results with penta¬ 
bromophenol throughout the 72-hour examination were similar to 
those in the first trial. The snails in these ditches included Tropi- 
corbiSj Drepanotremaj Helisoma, and Aplexa. Helisoma appeared more 
resistant to the chemical than the other species of snails during the 
first 48 hours; at 72 and 96 hours, all species of snails were dead. 
Also, on the 6th day no live snails could be found in the area. The 
results with an emulsion of pentachlorophenol were not so good as 
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Results of field tests of potential moUuscacides 


Compound 

Solution 

Chemically treated area 

TYopieorbis found 

Size 

(square 

feet) 

Mean 

depth 

(feet) 

pH 

of 

water 

Temp, 
range 
of water 

1 C*0.) 

24 

hours 

48 

hours 

72 

hours 

96 

hours 

Acetamide, N-cyclohexyl-2,3,4i 

6 - totrachlorophGnoxy-(*"rctra- 
mide A’O 

Acetone. 

143 

180 

0.6 

0 4 

s 


+ 

=b 

+ 

dr 

+ 


Emulsion.... 

dr 


Acetic Acid, benzenethiol ester. 

Acetone. 

1,850 


m 

18-20 

4- 

+ 

+ 


Benzene, l-bromo-2,4rdinltro-... 

Acetone_ 

220 

120 

0.8 

0.4 

7.8 

7.2 

12-16 

7-15 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 


Emulsion.... 

+ 


Guanidine, 1-dodocyl-, acetate.. 

Alftohfti _ _ 

160 

300 


1 

14-22 

12-24 

+ 

dr 

+ 

+ 

+ ! 


Emulsion.... 


1,4-Naphthoquinone, 2,3- 
dlchloro-. 

Acetone and 
alcohol. 

60 

■ 


12-22 

i 

dr 

dr 

+ 



1,4-Naphthoquinone, 2-mothyl-. 

Acetone. 

Acetone. 

1 

Emulsion 

160 

40.6 

160 

0.6 

0.2 

0.5 

7.4 

7.8 

7.2 

14-22 

12-24 

7-16 

+ 

+ 

dr 

+ i 
+ 

rb 

Phenol, pentabromo-.. 

Acetone_ 

150 

450 

1.4 

0.4 

7.8 

7.2 

12-16 

7-22 

=F 

=F 

H 




Acetone. 

- 

Phenol, pentachloro-, Na salt, 
monohydrate (‘‘Dowldde G”). 

Acetone. 

Emulsion.... 

399 

120 

0.6 

0.3 

7.8 

7.2 

12-24 

7-16 

d= 

dr 

T 

=F 

— 



P h e n ol, 2,3,4,6-totraohloro- 

(**Dowicide No. 6*'). 

Acetone 

90 

0.6 

7.8 

19-24 

d: 

dr 

dr 




Pseudourea, G-C|5-[p-ier<.-octyl- 
phenoxy-j8-ethoxy]ethyl)- 
thlo-, HCl, hemihydrate. 

Acetone and 
alcohol. 

Emulsion_ 

76 

180 

0.9 

0.6 

7.8 

7.2 

12-22 

7-16 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 






—•“dead snails, 
snails. 

=F">more dead than live snails. 

=b»>more live than dead snails. 

No 8ign«>no collection of snails. 

were those with the acetone solution. Only a few live Tropicorbis 
and Drepamtrema were found at 72 hours, although many snails wore 
coUectod. It is possible that sleety weather and low temperature 
conditions may have played a role in preventing the compound from 
exerting its le^l effect on the snails. 

So far as is known, these are the first trials of pentabromophenol as 
a moUuscacide. Sodium pentachlorophenate has been reported by 
McMullen, Ishii, and Mitoma ( 4 ) to gi'^o excellent control of the 
operoulate snail, Oneomelania nosophora, in the field in Japan. Both 
of the compounds we employed are caustic, and, in addition, penta- 
chlorophenol causes persons to have a choking sensation with much 
coughing. Insects and plants in treated areas appeared unaffected 
by both compounds; frogs and tadpoles were rapidly affected and died; 
small bivalves were found dead. 
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In screening tests in the laboratory, the most rapidly lethal of the 
10 compounds tested in the field were l-bromo-2,4-dinitrobenzeno, 

1- dodecylguanidine acetate, and the three phenols. In such tests, 
these compounds at concentrations of 10 parts per million and at 
average temperatures of 78® to 80® F. killed snails within 24 hours. 

Under natural conditions in the field, l-bromo-2,4-dinitrobenzonc 
had no effect whatever on snails but it did kiU both culicine and 
anophcline larvae. 1-Dodecylguanidine acetate was mostly in¬ 
effective against the snails, while 2,3,4,6-tetrachlorophenol ('‘Dowi- 
cide No. 6”) was lethal to some. Only the last-named compound 
affected aquatic plants and algae. 

In the field trials with Ar-cyclohexyl-2,3,4,6-tetrachlorophenoxy- 
acetamide in acetone solution, snails were normal at aU examinations; 
when it was used in emulsion, some dead snails wore found at aU 
examinations. The compound was lethal to tadpoles and salamanders. 

2- Methyl-l,4-naphthoquinone appeared to be slightly toxic to snails. 
2,3-Dichloro-l,4-naphthoquinone was mostly ineffective; benzene- 
thiol ester of acetic acid and /S-(i3-ljp-^er^.-octylphenoxy-jS-ethoxy]- 
ethyl)-thiopseudourea were ineffective. 

Apleza nitens, a large snail belonging to the family Physidac, was 
affected very rapidly by the more effective of the compounds. 
Drepanotrema cultratum lahrosum, a small, flat planorbid snail with a 
tiny aperture, appeared to be the most resistant. 

AU the compounds were tested xmder rigid conditions in the field. 
For the most part, temperatures were surprisingly low. BrownsviUe 
and the Rio Grande VaUey, along with most of southwestern United 
States, suffered from unusuaUy cold weather in January. There 
were strong winds, rain, and, during the final trials, freezing weather. 
Since only measured sections of a pond or ditch were treated, there was 
undoubtedly some dissipation of the chemicals outside the measured 
areas. As stated previously, aU compounds were applied at the rate 
of 10 parts per million based on measured areas, but it is probable 
that under conditions of the test, the fibaal concentrations of the chemi¬ 
cals in dosed areas were less than 10 parts per million. 

Summary 

In preliminary field trials, the foUowing 10 organic compounds were 
tested as potential moUuscacides: iV’-cyclohexyl-2,3,4,6-tetrachloro- 
phenoxyacetamide; benzenethiol ester of acetic acid; l-bromo-2,4- 
dinitrobenzene; 1-dodecylguanidine acetate: 2,3-dichloro-l,4-naphtho- 
quinone; 2-methyl-l,4-naphthoquinone; pentabromophenol; penta- 
chlorophenol, Na salt, monohydrate (“Dowicide G”); 2,3,4,6-tetra- 
chlorophenol (“Dowicide No. 6”)j and /S-(/S-[p-ferf.-octylphenoxy-i^ 
ethoxy]ethyl)-thiopseudourea, HCl, hemihydrate. 
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The compounds were applied in the form of an emulsion or acetone 
solution in concentrations of 10 parts per million to ponds, borrow 
pits, shallow marshes, or roadside ditches, where the pi'edominant 
snail was Tropicorhis ohstmclus donbUli. Members of this planorbid 
genus are closely allied both morphologically and ecologically with 
Australorhis ghbraius, the principal intermediate host of Schistosoma 
mansoni in tho Western Hemisphere. 

Pentabromophenol and pentachlorophenol were the only com¬ 
pounds that showed promising molluscacidal activity. Both com¬ 
pounds are caustic and irritating to the mucous membrane of the 
respiratory tract in humans. Additional studies are needed to 
determine whether those chemicals can be employed with safety and 
whether they may bo of practical value in the control of the planorbid 
intermediate hosts of various spedos of schistosomes. 
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INCIDENCE OF DISEASE 

No health department, State or local, can effectively prevent or control disease without 
hnowleage of when, where, and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 

REPORTS FROM STATES FOR WEEK ENDED JULY 9, 1949 

Summary 

A total of 684 cases of poliomyelitis was reported, as compared 
with 479 last week (an increase of 43 percent), 510 for the correspond¬ 
ing week last year (representing an increase of 41 percent), and a 
5-year (1944-48) median of 288. Totals for the 9 geographic divi¬ 
sions, aU showing increases, are as follows (last week’s figures in 
parentheses): New England 24 (13), Middle Atlantic 24 (16), East 
North Central 76 (39), West North Central 101 (61), South Atlantic 
31 (19), East South Central 57 (29), West South Central 271 (243), 
Mountain 32 (21), Pacific 68 (38). States reporting the largest 
numbers are Texas 121 (last week 118), Oklahoma 74 (last week 51), 
Arkansas 70 (last week 59), California 58 (last week 29), and Minnesota 
38 (last week 25). Other States reporting increases of more than 8 
cases are Indiana (7 to 24), Mississippi (0 to 13, next earlier week 9), 
Kansas (13 to 25), Tennessee (10 to 21), Maine (0 to 10). The total 
reported since March 19 (average week of seasonal low incidence) 
is 2,957, same period last year 2,530, 6-year median 1,028. 

Of 112 cases of typhoid fever (last week 74, 5-year median 101), 
14 occurred in Texas, 12 in Geoigia, 10 in Pennsylvania, 7 each in 
Virginia and Kentucky, 6 each in Ohio, Arizona and California. 
Only 3 other States reported more than 3 cases each. 

No occurrence of anthrax or smallpox was reported. 

A total of 9,359 deaths was recorded duiing the week in 94 large 
dties in the United States, as compared with 8,978 last week, 8,483 
and 8,970, respectively, for the corresponding weeks of 1948 and 1947, 
and a 3-year (1946-48) median of 8,810. The total for the year to 
date is 256,134, as compared with 258,627 for the corresponding 
period last year. Infant deaths recorded diuing the week totaled 
695, as compared with 686 last week and a 3-year median of 747. 
The cumulative figure is 17,548, as compared with 18,249 for the 
same period last year. 


(960) 






































































































Teleffaphic case reports from States for week ended July 9, 1949 —Continued 

[Leaders Indicate that no oases were reported]___ 
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Division and State 

EAST SOUTH CENTBAP 

Kentui^. 

Tanneasce_ 

Alabama. 

Mississippi»-. 

VEST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Arkansas. 

Louisiana —.. .. 

Oklahoma. 

Texas. 

MOUNTAIN 

Montana. 

Idaho-...--- 

Wyoming.. 

Colorado.-. 

New Mexico_ 

Arizona. . . 

Utah • . 

Nevada. . 

PACIFIC 

Washington....-. 

Oregon. ___ 

uaiiroinia. . 

Total. 

Mfiriten- 1044-48. _ 

Year to date 27 weeks.. 

Median. 1944-48. 

Seasonal low week ends.. 

Since seasonal low wwk. - 

Median, 1943-48 «>-- 
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PLAGUE INFECTION IN BEAVERHEAD COUNTY, MONT. 

Under date of July 8, plague infection was reported proved in 
specimens of tissue and ectoparasites from ground squirrels collected 
in Beaverhead County, Mont., on a ranch 24 miles northwest of 
Dillon on the Jackson road, as follows: 

In a pool of 31 lice from 28 groimd squirrels, OiteUus columbimvs, 
shot June 22 (a pool of 30 fleas from the same animals failed to be 
proved infectious); in pools of 75 fleas and 21 lice, inoculated separately, 
from 53 ground squirrels, Gitellus richardsonii degans, shot June 23, 
and in 2 specimens of tissue, inoculated separately, from 2 of the same 
63 ground squirrels; and in pools of 62 fleas and 55 lice, inoculated 
separately, from 44 ground squirrels, C. richardsonii degans, shot 
June 24. 


DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED JULY 2, 1949 

[From the Weekly Mortality Index, issued by the National Office of Vital Statistics] 



Week ended 
July 2,1949 

Correspond¬ 
ing week,1948 

Data for 94 larc;e cities of the United States: 

Total deaths..-____ 

8,078 

8,079 

246,775 

686 

630 

16,863 

70,356,854 

12,130 

9.0 

9.6 

8,963 

Median for 3 prior years____ 

Total deaths,"first 26 wooks of year,.,__ 

250,144 

646 

Deaths 11 ndpr T yAp,r of egft- ’ -- - - -- - - , - - 

Median for 3 prior years.-. 

Deaths under 1 year of age, first 26 weeks of year. 

Data from industrial insurance companies: 

Policies in lorce..—_______ 

17,637 

71,016,464 

11,615 

8.6 

9.9 

Numlwr of death claims..-_-_- 

Death daiins per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate. 

Death claims per 1,000 policies, first 26 weeks of year, annual rate. 
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TERRITORIES AND POSSESSIONS 
Panama Canal Zone 

Notifiable diseases—May During the month of May 1949, 

certain, notifiable diseases were reported in the Panama Canal Zone 
and terminal cities as follows: 


Residence > 


Disease 

Panama City 

Colon 

Canal Zone 

Outside tho 
Zone and 
terminal 
cities 

Total 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Obickenpox- 

14 

5 


2 


10 


7 


33 

5 

1 

2 

2 

5 



2 

1 



3 

Dysentery: 

A,TTiebic - _ 




1 



1 




1 

2 

1 













2 





2 



Tiftpmay _ 



1 



1 

2 


2 



11 

6 


04 

1 

1 

1 

2 

107 

0 

1 

1 

3 13 

2 

1 

1 

2 

81 

2 

? 

r _ 

MpiiRlAS _ _ 


2 



Meningitis, menin- 

gOCOCCftl - __ 







TViiTpips, ,, 


........ 







Pneumonia_ 


7 


1 

13 

1 


4 

12 

Poliomyelitis_ 

1 




Rdapsing fever......... 





1 



^cjarlet- -_ 

1 

1 








'PAtflnns __ 






1 



Tuberculosis...._ 

11 


1 

1 

2 

7 

21 

TVnhof d fever _ 


1 

i 

Typhus fever (endemic). 
Yaws - - _ 

2 

1 

























1 If place of infection is known, oases are so listed instead of by residence. 
* 3 recmrent cases, 
s Reported in the Canid Zone only. 


Puerto Rico 

Notifiable diseases—4 vfeeks ended June 26, 1949 .—^During tho 4 
weeks ended June 25, 1949, cases of certain notifiable diseases woro 
reported in Puerto Rico as follows: 


Disease 

Cases 

Disease 

Cases 

Chiokenpox. 

51 

Tfitfinna _ _ 

21 

Diphtheila. 

21 

Tfttfirms infftntlle--__ _ 

4 

Gonorrhea... 

122 

TuberpiilosiR (all forms) 

509 

Influenza....... 

100 

Typhoid fever 

12 

Malaria... 

23 

Typhus fever (miirine) 

10 

Meades.. 

IS 

Whooping cough__ 

195 

Syphilis... 

58 























































































FOREIGN REPORTS 


CANADA 

Provinces—Notifiable diseases—Week ended June 18, 1949 .—During 
the week ended June 18, 1949, cases of certain notifiable diseases were 
reported by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics as follows: 


Disease 

Prince 

Edward 

Island 

Nova 

Scotia 

New 

Bruns¬ 

wick 

Que¬ 

bec 

On¬ 

tario 

Mani¬ 

toba 

Sas¬ 

katch¬ 

ewan 
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ta 

Brltii) 

Colum¬ 

bia 

Total 

__ _ _ 


36 

3 

168 

430 

40 

109 

62 

184 

981 

2 

■n^phthAT^ft_ _ 


2 


TneaRh« _ _ _ 


15 


163 

63 

13 

44 

82 

28 

408 

25 

fnfliiAnTA. 


19 


2 

4 



MAOsles _ ___ 


61 

17 

274 

380 

277 

198 

341 

410 

1,958 

2 

Meningitis, meningococ¬ 
ci_ 


1 


1 

Mumps 


49 

1 

38 

217 

31 

2 

20 

127 

485 

PnliomyAlltis - ^ - 



7 

2 

1 


1 

11 

ScarlAt fAVAT 

_ 

1 

2 

62 

45 

2 


10 

16 

138 

Tuborculois_ 


» 

22 

101 

20 

33 

19 

58 

256 

Typhoid and para¬ 
typhoid fever 



4 



4 

Undulant fever_ 




2 

5 

. . 


_ 


7 

Venereal diseases: 

Gonorrhea. _—. 


8 

12 

77 

76 


21 

32 

72 

322 

Syphilis. __ _ 


9 

6 

46 

44 

8 

2 

2 

19 

135 

Whooping cought_ 


13 


46 

41 

3 

1 


3 

107 







WORLD DISTRIBUTION OF CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, 
TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER 

From consular reports, intematloncQ health organizations, medical officers of the Public Health Service, 
and other sources. The reports contained in the following tables must not be considered as complete or 
final as regards either the list of countries included or the figures for the particular countries for which 
reports are given. 

CHOLERA 


(Oases) 

Note.—S ince many of the figures in the following tables are from weekly reports, the accumulated totals 
are for approximate dates. 


Place 

January- 


June 1949—week ended— 

April 1949 


4 

11 


25 

■Riirma 

ASU 

62 

116 

16 

1 

6 


PiLRSAi'n ____ _ 

14 

114 

15 


5 


Monlmein___ 

2 




RAngnon__ __ 



1 

1 



neylOTi ” _ _ 


1 

1 




India _ , _ ____ __ __ _ __ 

38,962 

8,138 

1,297 

1793 

1242 

>109 

Allahabad __ _ _ 

4 

Bomhay —__ 

»1 


11 

»1 



Calcutta,.,^ ^ ^ _______ 

4 3,244 
26 

4 726 

449 

4 59 

457 

*56 

CawnpnrA , ^ , _ . _ _ 

19 

17 

9 

16 

16 


2 


IiUftlrnflw.^^, _ _ 

9 

11 

2 

8 



M^dip^n ^ _ _ 

24 

38 

5 

4 

4 

6 

Maanlipatam 


1 




Negapatam___ 

25 

1 





UewllAlhi_ __ _ 





»1 

1 

Baj Raman d _ 


10 



80 

Tutioorin.. 

14 





( 965 ) 
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CHOLBBA—Continued 


Place 

January- 

May 1940 

June 1949—week ended— 

April 1949 

4 

11 

18 

25 

AsiA.—continued 

India (Freuch): 

WaHTral 

55 






Pondioheny _ . . _ . 

100 






Indodiina (French): 

AflTiftTn . _ . .. . . 

53 






Cambodia.___ 

32 

2 

2 


4 

2 

Cnfthinfthhift 

3 

1 

1 

3 

1 


Pf^lristftTi . . . _ _ 

16,761 

64 

•2,261 

9 

» 3 

• 7 



Ohittagong _ ... __ 

* 1 

7 



Paeeft _ _ . _ 

69 

21 

2 




Lahore. . 

5 

6 





Siam _______ 


8 


1 



Bangkok . _ 


8 












1 Prdimlnary figures. * In ports only. > Imported. ^ Xndades imported cases. * May 1-14,1949 


PLAGUE 

(Cases) 


AFRICA 

Basutoland....-__ 

12 

6 






Belgian Congo_ 




1 

1 


TJostermaTisvillft Province __ _ 





Stanleyville Province... 

6 

1 

16 

60 

3 

2 

33 

1386 

1 

14 

14 

? 

20 

9 

23,679 

63 

7 1 
20 
28 

3 

5 

148 

3 





British East Africa: 

Kenya_ 

1 

. 




Tan^nylkft_ 





Madagfuinar . 

4 





Tatianorive. _ _ 





Bhodesia, Nortbiem... 






Union of South Africa .. 



1 

1 

1 

1 

ASIA 

Burma...... 

10 


___ __ 




Monlmein_ 

6 

»1 





Bangoon..... 




1 

China: 

Chekiang Province.-... 




Wenchow.. _ _ _ _ . 






Fukien Province. 






E3angsi Province... 






India..,.!?.. 

*426 

•11 

*10 

*76 

1 

*61 

1 

*32 

1 

1 


Indochina (French)___ 


Ann am_ 


Cambodia. 




Cochinchina.. 

.l’ 

1 

1 



Laos... 



Java-. 






Siam . ... 

8 

1 


1 



BUBOPS 

Portugal: Azores.. 




SOT71H AMERICA * 

Brazfi». 





Peru: 

Lambayeque Department.. 

7 

3 

6 

1 






Lima Department.. 






Piura Department.... 






Venezuela: 

Aragua State. 






OCEAMA 

Hawaii Terrltorv: Plague inteeted rats » _ 











. 1 



Jf imported cases. • Imported. • Preliminary figures. * Includes cases of pneumonic plague. 

JJpga^ wpoite ^ow a total of 391 oases of plague with 64 deaths in Brazil in 1948. Thefigures puhlisW 

include reports only through August im^« Plague 
m^on hy been reported ta Hawaii Tferritapy as follows: On Mar. 12,1949, in a mass inoculation of 2 pools 
^«asue fr^ 10rate gmd 39, taken on Maul Islandj on Mar. 16, m9, In mass Inoculation of 3 poSs^oJ 
29 fleas (7,12, and 1(0 from rate trapped on the Idand of Hawaii. wuiouuu ui o pww ui 
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A?S®»Mw1949 


June 1949—week ended— 


11 18 26 



Afg] 

Ara 
Bab 
But 
Ce5 
Ohi 
Ind 
India I 

India (Portuguese) 

Indochina (French) 

Iran. 176 

Iraq. 263 

Israel. 2 

Japan. 39 

Korea. 644 

Lebanon. 121 

Malay States (Podorated). 43 

Netherlands Indies: 

Java. «3,170 

Kiouw Archipelago. 

Sumatra. «49 

Pakistan. 2, B4!7 

Philippine Islands: 

Mindoro Island___ 11 

Romhlon Province... • 4 

Portuguese Timor. 4 

Siam. 37 

Straits ^ttlements: Singapore. ® 2 

Syria. 202 

T^ransjordon. 142 

Turkey. (See Turkey in Europe). 

EUROPE 

Bdgium. 

Great Britain: England and Wales. * 10 

Italy. 2 

Portugal Lisbon. 3 

^aln. I 

Cwiary Islands. 

Turkey. 87 
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aW9 May 1949 


June 1949—week ended— 


Cuba: Habana. 

Quatemala_ 

Mojdoo—-. 


NORTH AMERICA 


Arprentina.. 
BoUvla.-. 
Brazil_ 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Colombia.. il»024 

Bucador____ i 407 

Paraguay. 1 

Peru. 685 

Venezuela....—. * 631 



I Includes alastrim. a June 1-10, 1949. a June 11-20,1949. < In Lagos only. »Includes imported cases. 
«Imported, a In TK)Tts only. * Preliminary figures. ® May 1-14,1949. In Rome ,January 1-May 27, 
1949(varioloid), n in Rome May 2S-June 10,1949 (varioloid), May 15-Junoll, 1949. is April 1-May 31, 
1949. M Alastrim. 

TYPHUS FEVER * 

(Cases) 

(P»present) 



Transjordan.. 

Turkey. (See Turkey in Europe.) 


EUROPE 

Bdglum.-. 

Bulgaria.-... 

Ozeohodovakia__ 

France.... 

Great Britain; island of Malta.. 

Greece.. t .. 

Hungary__ 

Italy. 

Skily.. 

Poland. 

Portugal: Ifabon_ 

Bumaato-.._-____ 


See footnote at end of table 
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TYPHUS FEVER—Continaed 


Place 

January- 
April 1949 


Juno 1949—week ended— 


4 

11 

18 

25 

EUBOPE—continued 

Spain._-_- __-_—- 

1 

91 

103 

13 

2 

11 

6 

61 

3 

7 

1 

IS 

27 

2 

1 





^irkey - - -.- -. 

3 

5 

3 

2 


NOBTH AMEBICA 

Costa Rica *. - - .. . _ . 


13 



Huha * _ 




0-iif^temala _ _ _ _ _ 

. 




jEunaica *__-___ 






TV/fftTriwi 4 . . _ _ 

8 

2 

3 


2 

3 


Panama Canal Zone^_ __ ___ _ 



Puerto Rico - 

2 

2 

2 

4 

Salvador, El ?.-____ 

SOUTH AMERICA 

Arpentinfti. . _ 

t 

1 

53 

2 

74 

970 

4 

107 

7 
15 

50 

8 






•RolMaT__ _ _ 






Brazil. _ - - - -- -- 






Chile T. 

32 

208 

9 

5 



HolomWa 



riura^an i _ 


1 

3 



Fouador * - - - - -- 

15 

2 



Peru ^_-_-___-___-_ 



VflTlAMiela _- 

4 

16 

1 

i 

5 




OCEAOTA 

Australia *_____.......... 

1 



TTawaH Tflrrltnry _ 

2 








♦Reports from some areas are proTiably murine type, while others include both murine and louse-borne 
types. 

» Murine typo, s June 1-10, 1M9. «June 11-20, 1949. < Includes murine type. »Includes imported 
cases. «Imported. ^ Delayed reports. Additional reports of cases of typhus fever received since publica¬ 
tion of figures for the year 1948 in Public Health Reports for April 29,1949, p. 549, show the following totals 
for that year Ibr the countries listed as follows; £1 Salvador 2 cases (1 fatal); Bolivia 159 cases; Chile 817 cases; 
Peru, 1,863 cases; Venezuela 200 cases. 
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» Suspected. a Near seaport of Sekondi. »Oases admitted to Lagos Hospital from ship that arrived 
from two other ports in Nigeria—^Warri and Burutu. * Reported January 15, 1949. Date of occurrence 
November 11-December 80, 1948. Five cases, all fatal, connrmcd; 3 suspected oases. 
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What Is A Reportable Case of Tuberculosis? 

By Cedric Northrop, M.D., Robt. J. Anderson, M.D., 
and TIerbert I. Sauer, B.A.’’ 

In one large American city, the reporting of cases of tuberculosis 
has been compulsory for more than half a century. Yet, despite this 
long history of experience in the field, about 40 percent of the tuber¬ 
culosis deaths in the past 6 years were never reported as living cases 
of tuberculosis. And this is not alone the experience of this particular 
city. The American Public Health Association (1) reported in 1947 
that in 66 communities 30 to 89 percent of the tubei'culosis deaths 
were unreported as living cases. 

The current status of tuberculosis morbidity reporting in the United 
States is confused, shows uneven development from area to area, and, 
generally, leaves much to be desired. The usual experience of mass 
chest X-ray surveys, in which the majority of cases of tuberculosis 
are previously unknown to the health department concerned, is 
demonstrable proof of this. 

At the present time, general agreement can be reached on only one 
point: that there is an abundance of disagreement—disagreement on 
objectives, on definitions, and on procedures. One of the greatest 
blocks to good reporting, for example, still remains the lack of any 
clear-cut definition of what may be considered a reportable case of 
tuberculosis; this, despite more than 30 years of almost universal 
compulsory reporting in the United States (2). Confusion still 
remains, too, on such basic questions as: Who should report? How 
should cases be reported? What reports should be counted? What 
types of medical diagnoses should be reported, and which of those 
reported should be counted? 

*Head of Tuberculosis Control Section of Washington State Department of Health; medical director, 
and health program representative. Division of Tuberculosis, Public Health Service, respectively. 

This is the forty-second ofa series of spedallssues of Pubijc Health Rbpobts devoted exclusively to 
tuberculosis control, which will app^ in the first week of each month. The series began with the Mar. 
1, 194b, issue. The articles in these special issues are reprinted as extracts from the Pxtbuc Health 
Reports. Bfteotlve with the July 6, 1946, issue, these extracts may be purchased from the Superinten 
dent of Documents, Government Printing Omoe, Washmgton 2S, D. C., for 10 cents a single copy 
Subscriptions are obtainable at $1.00 per year; $1.25 foreign. 
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Why Reporting? 

Tuberculosis case reporting has many purposes. In general, these 
may be summarized as follows: 

1. Individual case supervision: 

(а) In order to accomplish continuous supervision and treat¬ 
ment as long as may be necessary to prevent further spread of 
the disease; and 

(б) In order to obtain* needed information about individual 
tuberculous patients. 

2. Program management: 

(а) For epidemiological information; 

(б) In order to determine the extent and nature of the tubercu¬ 
losis control problem; and 

(c) In order to provide a means of evaluating the effectiveness 
of control measures. 

To achieve these objectives, good initial reporting, as well as efficient 
follow-up, is essential. At the local and district levels, the instrument 
for directing follow-up and case supervision will ordinarily be a tuber- 
(uilosis case register; at the State level, it may be either a case-i*ocord 
system or merely a master index of reported tuberculosis cases. Noiu' 
of these devices, however, can serve their intended purposes without 
accurate and complete case reporting. 

Nor can there be effective program management in terms of intelli¬ 
gent planning and evaluation until case reporting has reached a degree 
of completeness and accuracy. As a preliminary step, the study of 
morbidity reports may be used to good advantage to measure the 
effectiveness of reporting itself. The ratio of newly reported cases per 
tuberculosis death, which h^is been in use for many years, can be a 
useful tool in the measurement of the completeness of reporting. 

Obviously, where reporting is inadequate, it cannot serve as th('. 
basis for program management. Under such circumstances, morbidity 
reporting can be used only for the purpose of demonstrating that 
reporting is poor and that prompt and fuU reporting of cases upon 
diagnosis needs to be encouraged. A case in point here is that of the 
State health department whose office of morbidity statistics receive<l 
and counted two new tuberculosis morbidity reports from a particular 
county in a recent year. During that same year, however, the Division 
of Tuberculosis of that same health department received informal 
reports on 124 new cases. Although other instances of the failure of 
reporting systems may be less spectacular, they nevertheless appear 
frequently. 

Once reporting is established on a sound basis, the way is opened 
for the kind of evaluation and planning which will give direction and 
meaning to control efforts. To begin with, case reporting provides a 
reliable means for evaluating the effectiveness of case-finding efforts. 
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And having established both case reporting and case finding on an 
adequate and stable basis, morbidity information then becomes an 
invaluable tool, permitting the study of specific problems relating to 
the disease and its control, and facilitating the measiu-ement of the 
size and nature of the problem, as well as of control trends. Hereto¬ 
fore, such measurements have been largely presumptive, based usually 
on tuberculosis death rates. 

Who Reports? 

State laws and health department regulations frequently specify 
that any person who knows or suspects an individual to be tuber¬ 
culous is required to report this fact. In practice, however, only 
physicians' diagnoses are accepted and counted. All physicians, 
whether they be consulting specialists, general practitioners, or em¬ 
ployed by tuberculosis control agencies, are required to report all 
cases of tuberculosis known to them. Clinics, hospitals, sanatoria, 
and laboratories are also used to facilitate more complete reporting. 
Several States are willing to accept positive sputum reports from 
laboratories as case reports. On the other hand, many States, partic¬ 
ularly those in wliich acid-fast saprophytes are frequently found, 
prefer not to accept such reports as diagnoses of tuberculosis until 
verified clinically. 

How Are Tuberculosis Cases Reported? 

The specific form to be used in reporting cases of tuberculosis has 
been the subject of widespread discussion for many years. Simplicity 
and convenience are, of course, piimary considerations in the selection 
or design of such a foim in order to assure the widest possible participa¬ 
tion by physicians and othei*s responsible for reporting. In one State, 
two separate forms are currently in use, and selection of the particular 
foim to be used is left to the convenience of the person or agency re 
porting. Thus, a special tuberculosis morbidity report foim is used 
primarily by chest specialists, both in clinics and in private practice, 
and by any other physicians who see substantial numbera of tubei- 
culosis cases. General practitioners, on the other hand, are en¬ 
couraged to repoit cases of tuberculosis on the general morbidity report 
foim, although they may, if they choose, use the special reporting 
form. 

The use of special forms has several advantages over that of the 
general morbidity form insofai* as the reporting of tuberculosis is 
concerned. On the one hand, it is obviously more convenient when 
used by chest specialists and others who see tuberculosis frequently. 
On the other, these special forms permit a director of tuberculosis 
control to obtain at least a minimum of information about stage of 
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disease, activity, sputum status, and conditions of supervision—all 
basic to the intelligent direction of a control program. 

Desirable as the special foim is from the administrative point of 
view, it may sometimes be difficult to require its use by any but those 
having frequent contact %\’ith tuberculous patients. The general 
practitioner, who normally sees few such cases, and who normally uses 
the general morbidity reporting form (which calls only for name, 
address, age, sex, race, and identification of disease) might, perhaps, 
find it difficult to keep on hand and use supplies of specialized report¬ 
ing forms. 

Where the general reporting form is used, auxiliaiy procedm*es may 
need to be established in order to obtain detailed information. One 
State uses this approach by employing the general morbidity report¬ 
ing form, and, upon receipt of such a report on a case of tuberculosis, 
having the local health department query the reporting physician by 
telephone for suflSlcient additional information to complete a special 
tuberculosis morbidity report. 

In general, almost half the States use a special tuberculosis morbid¬ 
ity report form, while the remaining States use the general morbidity 
report form for the reporting of tuberculosis. Some States, in an 
effort to obtain reports on all known cases at the earliest possible mo¬ 
ment, accept lettem, sanatorium admission or discharge reports, and 
Veterans Administration and other reports containing diagnoses of 
tuberculosis signed by physicians. In a study of 19 States, 11 were 
found to accept reports from informal sources of this type. However, 
a special study by the Division of Public Health ^Methods, Public 
Health Service (S) demonstrates that these basic sources of reporting 
are often not incorporated into the reporting system. Other observa¬ 
tions also indicate that reporting is often incomplete from sanatoria, 
hospitals, and, for that matter, health department clinics. In other 
words, a health department may, in some instances, forget or neglect 
to report a case even to itself. 

In an effort to have the most complete reporting, too, most of the 
19 States in the fii*st study mentioned above accept as morbidity re¬ 
ports death certificates which cite tuberculosis as the cause of death, 
if no previous morbidity reports have been filed on such cases. We 
are informed, however, that at least two States do not foUow this 
procedure. 

How Are Reports Counted? 

In general, a tuberculosis case report is cleared with the health 
department master index of reported tuberculosis cases. If a pre¬ 
vious report is found, it is not counted as a new case; if no previous 
report is found, it is counted as a newly reported tuberculosis case. 
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In the past 6 yeai*s substantial progress has been made in the im¬ 
provement of reporting procedures. All Stales now have a master 
index of reported tuberculosis cases, but they are not all functiomng 
ivith equal effectiveness. At least five of these State indexes are defi¬ 
nitely inadequate—^in one State because private physicians are not 
required to report patients by name; in three States because the 
largest city does not report the names of its cases to the State; and 
in another State because the file is aiTanged by counties. In j^et an¬ 
other State, reporting falls short of the mark because of the practice, 
over many years, of destroying cards for cases which have moved 
out of the State or which have been reported definitely inactive. 
Thus, if a patient returns to the State or his disease becomes re¬ 
activated, and he is again reported, he is counted a second time as a 
new tuberculosis case. These and other procedures make it either 
impractical or impossible to eliminate duplication, so that accuracy 
is limited. 

In some States, too, cards on suspects have been interfiled ^\ith 
those on cases, without any entry as to v hich are cases and which are 
suspects. Thus, when a case is found to have been previously placed 
in the file, it cannot be counted as a new case, even though the pre¬ 
vious report may have been merely a suspect report* The same 
problem is encountered in those Slates which have in years past filed 
pulmonary calcifications with active tuberculosis. Futhermore, in 
those States where death certificates, sanatorium reports and other 
reports of tuberculosis cases are not counted unless the case is also 
reported on the official form, the count of known cases is also obviously 
incomplete. 

Other types of administrative proeedui*e servo to complicate report¬ 
ing practices further in some areas. One State, for example, requires 
the physician to rei)ort each case twice, after which the State healtli 
oflBicor reviews the case to decide whether it is to be counted as a 
case of tuberculosis. In one large city, a tuberculosis case is not 
counted until a nurse visits the patient^s homo. In other wm’ds, even 
though the leading chest specialists in the city and the dhoclor of 
tuberculosis control all agree upon the diagnosis of clinical tuber¬ 
culosis, it is not recognized and counted as a case of tuberculosis as 
far as the official morbidity statistics are concerned if the patient 
moves before the nmse's visit or if the nm*se is unable to find anyone 
at home. On the other hand, if a case* is classified as * ^minimal in¬ 
active tuberculosis, dismiss,it is nevertheless counted if the nurse 
talks wdth a member of the patient’s family. 

Ajny count of the number of newly reported tuberculosis cases in a 
city or State is ordinarily assumed to be the number new to that geo¬ 
graphic area. Some of those cases may have been diagnosed else¬ 
where, but the health dopai-tment concerned will frequently have no 
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opportunity of determining whether they were actually reported else¬ 
where. In a study of 19 States, it was found that 15 accept Inter¬ 
state Reciprocal Notification of Disease Reports and similar forms as 
sources of reporting, even though the cases have already been diagnosed 
in another State, while several States count such reports only after an 
oflGlcial morbidity report is received. At least one local and one State 
health department exclude such cases from their counts of newly 
reported tuberculosis cases entirely. 

What Medical Diagnoses Are Counts? 

The fundamental question which governs policies determining the 
acceptance of tuberculosis morbidity reports is: Whoit is a Reportable 
Case? Because there is basic and widespread disagreement over this 
point and over such matters as what, medically, constitutes a case of 
tuberculosis, and what types of medical diagnoses to accept, practices 
vary widely from State to State, and for that matter, may vary from 
county to county within a given State. 

Information obtained on the practices in 19 States shows that 
15 of them count both active and inactive tuberculosis cases, 2 report 
only active cases, and 2 do not have any definite policy. Another 
health department has the policy of counting reports on inactive 
cases; in practice, however, no inactive cases are reported except 
those found in mass X-ray work. Some health departments count 
as a case of tuberculosis an individual classified as ‘^Minimal, inactive, 
dismiss, not significant for further follow-up.'' Three States have the 
policy of reporting all reinfection pulmonary oases except those 
‘^apparently cured"; (6) active primary tuberculosis; (c) active non- 
puhnonary tuberculosis; and (d) acute pleural effusion which is either 
definitely or presumably tuberculous. It seems probable that a 
number of other States follow a close approximation of this policy 
which was approved by the American Trudeau Society (4) in 1944. 

In a number of States the regulations require that suspected cases 
be reported as well as diagnosed cases. In practice, however, it is 
the usual procedure to count only those definitely classified as 
tuberculous. 

Many States do not require the reporting of primaiy tubei’culosis, 
and, generally, reports on such cases are not counted when received. 
However, one State just recently inaugurated the practice of 
counting primary tuberculosis. 

While active nonpulmonary tuberculosis is generally considered 
reportable, one State's general morbidity report specifies merely 
“Tuberculosis, pulmonary" as one of the reportable diseases. 

In the extensive mass case-finding programs in operation in many 
parts of the country, many cases are being found with X-ray shadows 
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typical of pulmouaiy tuberculosis and with varying degrees of clinical 
and laboratory evidence to establish definite diagnoses. Frequently, 
more cases of probably inactive tuberculosis are found than of active 
tuberculosis. Agreement should be reached on what types of cases 
should be reported and counted in order to make morbidity statistics 
satisfactory for comparison purposes, either from one State to another 
or from one year to another. 

The primary need is for working definitions which may be applied 
at once, and which wiU, if possible, be stated in such a way as to 
permit amplification and greater precision as research on clinical. 
X-ray, and laboratory diagnostic techniques progresses. In general, 
the term, ‘^suspected tuberculosis” has been used extensively, as well 
as three categories of diagnosed tuberculosis—active, imdetermined, 
and inactive. 

It is felt by many that the Diagnostic Standards, now being revised 
by the American Trudeau Society and the National Tuberculosis 
Association, should be utilized in the study of this problem as should 
the Sixth Decennial Revision of the International Lists of Diseases 
and Causes of Death. The most significant'codes in this latter 
classification are: 

006—Radiological evidence suggestive of active respiratory tubercu¬ 
losis not classifiable elsewhere. (This has been interpreted to 
include all those cases which are to be followed because of the 
possibility that they may have active tuberculosis.) 

001, 002, 003—Pulmonary and pleural tuberculosis (excluding cases 
with no evidence of clinical tuberculosis and which require no 
present treatment or supervision.) 

Special condition e'xamination without sickness: 

Y03—Follow-up examination for inactive tuberculosis, not needing 
further medical care. 

The Detroit Conference 

On May 2, the entire problem of tuberculosis morbidity reporting 
in the United States was reviewed and discussed by the Annual Joint 
Meeting of State Tuberculosis Control Officei*s and State Sanatoria 
and Hospital Directors, which was held in Detroit. 

The Conference agreed that there is an urgent need for improved 
reporting procedures in order to achieve the acknowledged objectives 
of tuberculosis morbidity reporting. It is of major significance that 
the Conference recommended the appointment of a committee to 
study the problem fully and to present a proposed program for the 
improvement of reporting at the next joint annual meeting. The 
Conference further suggested that the special committee give con¬ 
sideration to the following: 
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1. The problem of defining a repoi’tablo case of tuberculosis in the 
light of the Revised International List of Causes of Death and of the 
pending revision of the American Trudeau Society's Diagnostic 
Standards. 

2. The problem of reporting and counting inactive tuberculosis. 

3. The possibility of obtaining greater similarity in fonns and— 
more important—in procedures throughout the countiy. 

The Conference's recommendation should come as welcome news 
to all participants in the work of tuberculosis control. The com¬ 
mittee’s work will be dfficult, to be sure, but results of its studies 
may be expected to make important contributions toward more 
effective control. The authors can only offer their best wishes for the 
committee’s success in resolving the many problems of tuberculosis 
morbidity reporting. 

REFERENCES 

(1) American Public Health Association, Committee on Administrative Practice: 

Health Practice Indices, 1943—i6 (1947). 

(2) National Association for the Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis: Tubercu¬ 

losis Directory, 193 p6. 

(5) West, Margaret D.; Morbidity reporting in local areas. II. Problems of 
measuring the completeness of reporting. Pub. Health Rep. 63: 1187 (1948). 
(i) Thirty-ninth Annual Meeting of the American Trudeau Society, Transac¬ 
tions of the Fortieth Annual hleeting, 1944, National Tuberculosis Associa¬ 
tion, pp. 207-212. 


Simple Apparatus for Controlling Temperatures of 
Film-Processing Solutions 

B> WiLi\RD W. V\N Alien, 

Sensitometric work in the processing of films requires the precise 
control of the temperatures of all solutions used. To accomplish this, 
the Electronics Laboratory of the Division of Tuberculosis has for 
some time employed a system which is simple, inexpensive, and 
accm'ate. Although this temperature control system is neither novel 
nor original, visitors to the Laboratory have shown so much interest 
in it that a full description appears appropriate. 

As may be seen from the schematic diagram, the system requires 
the following components: a conventional water jacket; insert tanks 
for processing solutions; a mercury-column thermostat and suitable 
relays; a circulating pump, and a source of small quantities of hot 
and cold running water. 


• Phjsicist, Electronicb Laboratory, RockvilIe,"Md , PUisIon of Tuberculosis, Public Health Service, 
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In operation, the system is extremely simple. The tanks containing 
the processing solutions are sot in the water jacket, and temperature 
is controlled by mixing small quantities of hot and cold water alter¬ 
nately in the jacket. 

The admission of hot and cold water into the system is controlled 
by the thermostat inserted into the water jacket. This thermostat, 
in conjunction with suitable relays, operates two solenoid valves 
through which hot and cold water alternately arc bled into the circu¬ 
lating water in the jacket. As the temperature of the water falls 
slightly below the operating point of the thermostat, hot water enters 
the system, and when the temperature consequently rises slightly above 
normal, the hot water is shut off and cold water enters. The actual 
amount of water bled into the circulating system is adjusted by means 
of valves so that the heating and cooling cycle requires from 1 to 3 
minutes. The cycle repeats itself at more or less regular intervals. 
The water in the jacket is thus maintained at the average temperature 
for which the thermostat is set. The thermostat used in this laboratory 
IS pre-set at 68° F. and has an operating differential of less than 0.1° F. 
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A centrifugal pump, placed conveniently under the water jacket 
tank, keeps the water in the jacket in continuous cuculation and 
mixes the incoming tempering water with it thoroughly and rapidly 
The exact rate of circulation is unimportant provided only that it is 
rapid enough to prevent the formation of layers of hot and cold 
water. Without this circulation the tempering water cannot be 
blended satisfactorily with the rest of the water in the jacket and very 
poor temperature control results. 

The amount of hot and cold water required depends upon the 
temperatures at which they are available, but ordinarily does not 
exceed about one gallon per minute for a 50-gaIlon water jacket. 
Where the temperature of the cold water from the city mains rises 
above 65° F. as it does m the wanner climates during the summer 
months, some source of refrigerated water is essential. However, 
since the amount of water required is small, this problem is not as 
serious as it is in systems where the water in the jacket is not recircu¬ 
lated. 

The temperatui'o of the processing solutions m the msert tanks 
follows the temperature swing of the water in the jacket much more 
slowly because of the time required for heat exchange between the 
solutions and the water in the jacket at these small temperature 
differences. As a result of this “inertia” the temperature of the 
processing solutions remains more nearly constant even than that of 
the surrounding water. Indeed, measurements have shown that 
under the described operating conditions the solutions do not vary by 
more than a few hundredths of a degree. 

This high degree of accuracy m temperature control is obviously 
greater than is required for routine film processing, yet it is interesting 
to note that it is achieved without the use of expensive or intricate 
equipment. Control adequate for routine processing may be obtained 
within somewhat wider limits by using a more rugged thermostat and 
associated control circuits. 

The system described offers several advantages. Very precise 
temperature control is obtainable within any required tolerance. The 
amount of water required is small—only a fraction of that required 
by non-circulating systems using a mixing valve. The apparatus is 
simple, rugged, inexpensive and easily available It requires no adjust¬ 
ment freSn day to day. It has even been adapted to portable 
equipment. 



EflEeclive Nursing Care for the Tuberculous 

By Chbslby Bush, M. D., Esta H. McNett.R. N., B. S., Lucilb Petry, M. A., and 
Martha B. Naymr, R. N., B. S.’ 

“How can we provide effective nursiug care in tubercxUosis sana¬ 
toria?” 

This question aroused so much mterost at the Joint Annual Meet¬ 
ing of State Tuberculosis Control Officers and State Tuberculosis 
Sanatoria Hospital Directors in Detroit in May of this year that wo 
have thought it worthwhile to review some of the facts that were 
brought out at that meeting. World War II, with its accompanying 
dislocation in medical and nursing services focused the attention of 
both lay and professional people sharply upon the problem of general 
nursing and tuberculosis nursing m particular. It is time to review 
these problems in the light of postwar conditions and the circum¬ 
stances which may be expected to arise in years to come. 

Throughout the field of nursing there is still a deficit of workers. 
The total number of employed professional nuraes in the United States 
in the summer of 1948 was 280,500.* This number is actually much 
higher than it has over been before, but the Women's Bm’eau of the 
United States Department of Labor estimated in 1947 that by 1950, 
409,700 registered professional nurses will bo needed to maintain 
standards of nuising care—129,200 more than the 1948 mxmber. By 
1955, the requirements will have risen to 477,700 and by 1960, 554,200 
nurses will be needed in the United States. 

Nursing needs have increased in spite of lower death rates, loixger 
life expectancies, and a generally healthier population. The number 
of people in the United States has increased by an estimated 16,000,000 
since the 1940 census. More people are now living to an older age 
than ever before, and consequently the diseases and disabilities of older 
people have multiplied. A high standard of living has prevailed since 
tlxe early years of the war, medical prepayment plans have spread, 
and public health seivicos have been expanded in many areas. In 
1940, 10,087,000 patients were admitted to hospitals in the United 
States, but by 1948 the number of hospital admissions had risen to 
16,422,000.® 

The increasing need for nurses, the remarkable spirit of cooperation 
that developed during the war, and the present favorable general 
economic situation have helped to break down many of the rivalries 

•Director, Arroyo Del Valle Sanatorium; director of nurses, Mount Sinai Hospital, Cleveland: chief 
nuiso oflaoor, Public Health Service; and nurse officer. Division of Tuberculosis, respectively. 

1 American Nurses’ Association. Pacts about Nmsing, New York, 1948. 

> All figures on hospital populations, beds, and nursing personnel are taken from the Journal of the Ameri¬ 
can Medical Association, annual hospital numbers for appiopriate yeais. 
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that once existed between trained professional nui’ses and practical 
nurses. During the war years when many professional nurses were 
in the armed services, nonprolossionals—practical nurses, aides, and 
other lay workers—Whelped to carry on a great part of the country’s 
hospital nui'sing services. AVhile many of those workers were un¬ 
trained or only briefly trained on the job, this gi*oup (particularly as 
increasing numbers have been given instruction) are becoming regular 
members of the nursing team of which the gi‘aduate nurse is captain. 

The number of practical nurses, attendants, aides, orderlies, and 
ward maids in all hospitals throughout the United States in 1948 was 
225,000. It is difficult to estimate how many more are needed, or 
could be effectively used in relation to the number of professional 
nurses. Eesearch on this subject is lacking and should be supplied. 

An acute deficit of nurses also exists in the field of tuberculosis. 
This disease is now seventh on the list of causes of death in the United 
States and its death rate is constantly declioing, but it stUl accounts 
for more than 5 percent of all the days spent in hospitals in this 
country. In 1948 there were 72,445 tuberculosis beds in all nonfederal 
hospitals registered with the American Medical Association with an 
average daily census of 58,210 patients. To care for those patients 
there were 5,295 graduate nurses, 6,288 practical nmsos and 3,227 
volunteer aides, orderlies, and ward maids. In some tuberculosis 
hospitals nonprofessionals give as much as 75 percent of the care to 
patients, and many sanatoria include ex-patients among their part- 
time auxiliary workers. 

The accompanying table shows the changes that have taken place 
since 1941 in the average daily census in all hospitals and in tubercu¬ 
losis hospitals. It also shows as far as possible, the number of nurses 
available to care for the patients. Before 1944, the statistics pub¬ 
lished by the American Medical Association did not indude material 
on practical nurses, aides, orderlies, and maids in tuberculosis hospitals. 
Consequently, there is no record of how many were employed before 
that year. 

As can be seen, the supply of nui*ses has increased rapidly, but the 
demand has increased even faster. The profession is faced with the 
necessity of providing more nurses to meet the added demand. How 
is this to be done? 

Young women become nm^es usually because to them nursing 
provides a satisfaction they can gain in no other profession. Dr, 
Esther Lucile Brown in ^'Nursing for the Future” (f) expresses this 
with special aptness: . . to witness and also to influence growth, 
development, and change not only in childhood but during all stages 
of life; to observe and treat the never absent but infinitely variable 
Bmotional component of disease; to be a pai*ticipant in community 
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Professional and auxiliary nursing personnel and average daily census in registered 
hospitals and tuberculosis hospitals with the corresponding index for United States^ 
1941 to 19489 inclusive 


year 

Average 

daily 

census 

Graduate 

nurses 

P 1 actic. 1 l 
nurses 
and at¬ 
tendants 

Volun¬ 

teer 

nuises* 

aides 

Orderlies 

Ward 

maids 



All leelsteiod liospitals ' 



1941. 

1,087,039 

**112,842 

112,334 

N.R. 

24, 837 

N.R. 

1942. 

1,126,028 

fcl20,114 

116,294 

N.R. 

25,857 

N.R. 

1943.- 

1,257,124 

«126,691 

109,736 

34,801 

31,110 

N.R. 

1944. 

1,299,474 

12.5,468 

88,114 

48,859 

37,308 

29,751 

1946. 

1,405,247 

144,724 

80,105 

49,774 

52,654 

33, SbO 

1946. 

1,239,454 

146,002 

96,092 

12,804 

37,234 

31,422 

1947. 

1,217,229 

167,354 

119,746 

9,088 

31,813 

35,630 

1948. 

1,217,164 

196,120 

141,834 

11,512 

35,788 

35,807 


Index 1944= 

dOO 0 for all registered hospitals 


1944 .— 

100 0 

100 0 

100 0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1945. 

108.1 

116.4 

90.9 

101.9 

140.9 

113.8 

1946. 

95.4 

116.9 

109.1 

26.2 

99.6 

105.6 

1947. 

93.7 

133.4 

136 9 

19.8 1 

86.1 

119.7 

1948. 

93.7 

166 3 

161.0 

23.6 

95.8 

120.5 



Tubeiculosis hospitals < 

i 


1944. 

68,475 

4,138 

4,277 

2.51 

1, 593 

1,301 

1945. 

54,827 

4,174 

3,794 

1,099 

1,395 

1,414 

1946. 

66,678 

4,2bl 

4,286 

164 

1,4S9 

1,643 

1947 . 

55,403 

5,230 

6,474 

797 

1,411 

l,42o 

1948. 

58,210 

5,296 

6,288 

183 

1,309 

],b7b 


Index 1044a 100.0 fca tuberculosis hospitals 

1944. 

100.0 

100 0 

100 0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1945. 

93 8 

100.9 

88.7 

437.8 

87.6 

108.4 

1946. 

96 2 

103 0 

100.2 

bl.4 

93.5 

126 0 

1947. 

94 8 

ms 

128.0 

317 5 

90.5 

109.4 

1948. 

99.5 

128.0 

117.0 

72.6 

85.9 

128 0 


N. R.—No reported data, 
o Federal and nonfodoral hospitals. 

6 Graduate nurses actually employed, 
a Induding private duty nurses. 

Data for nonfederal hospitals only. 

Source: Hospital Service in the United States. Journal of the Ameiican Medical Association, annual 
hospital numbers for selected jeors. 


efforts to protect health and to condition persons in the maintenance 
of health. What is the importance of 'unpleasant tasks’ when com¬ 
pared with opportunities such as these?” 

Unfortunately, many hospitals today are so badly understaffed 
that nurses cannot give time to the niceties of care. Tuberculosis, 
because it is a chronic, communicable disease, often causes a serious 
dislocation in the life of a patient. In addition to medical treatment, 
a patient in a sanatorium must be given a sense of weU-being and 
freedom from strain and worry. Yet the hasty care a nurse is too 
often obliged to give does not foster this sense that is so important 
for recovery. Nurses themselves are painfully aware of this contra- 
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diction to their own standards of nursing. If the pressure and haste, 
the mechanization of nursing, that both tuberculosis and general 
nurses cite most frequently as a source of dissatisfaction m their work— 
if these can be eliminated, many more young women will wish to 
enter the profession. 

In tuberculosis hospitals the nurse is lilccly to be even more pressed 
for time than in general hospitals. An accepted recommendation of 
standards for nursing services in tuberculosis hospitals has long been 
the following; 3.3 bedside nursing hours per 24 hours per |bed-surgical 
patient; 2.7 bedside nursing hours per bed-medical patient; 1.5 bedside 
nursing hours per semi-ambulant patient; 0.5 bedside nursing hours 
per ambulant patient { 2 ). 

But 11 years have passed since these recommendations were made, 
and almost none of the tuberculosis hospitals and sanatoria have 
been able to employ enough nurses to make such a standard possible 
in actual practice. 

Another source of a nurse’s satisfaction in her work has always been 
the sense of sharing the scientific understanding and confidence of the 
doctor in the treatment of patients. The doctor who makes the 
nurse a member of the medical team, who treats her with respect and 
consideration, who is aware of her contribution to treatment, and 
gives recognition to it, helps to make nursing a more attractive pro¬ 
fession. 

Salary is not the nurse’s primary consideration. Yet, while the 
cost of living has increased since the war and nurses’ salaries have also 
increased, they have not risen proportionately. No nation-wide 
survey of salaries in tuberculosis hospitals has been made, but recent 
studies of several typical tuberculosis facilities have indicated that 
the total value of minimum salaries for staff nurses usually varies from 
about $175 to $245 a month, including maintenance. Maximum 
salaries range from about $185 to $269, but increases are slow. Some 
hospitals provide rooms, meals or laimdry services for their nurses, 
but others provide neither services nor allowances to meet the cost 
of the services outside the hospital. 

Hours, according to the studies which have been made, are likely 
to be more satisfactory in tuberculosis services of general hospitals 
than in sanatoria. Many tuberculosis hospitals have two shifts a 
day, while the general hospitals nearly always have three. Split 
shifts and 6-day weeks are common in sanatoria, but the 8-hour day 
and 5K-day week are the rule in general hospitals. The American 
Nurses’ Association in its official Economic Security Program asks a 
40-hour week with an 8-hour atrai^t-time work day for all nurses 
and remuneration for overtime and on-call service. 

Sanatorium nurses work from 44 to 67 hours a week, while the 
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average workweek for other nurses is about 44 hours. Although 
their over-all salaries are in general comparable, on an hourly basis 
the sanatorium nurses are less well paid. Some hospitals pay extra 
for night duty, and a few general hospitals give cash bonuses ranging 
from $10 to $50 a month for tuberculosis nursing. Policies of wages 
and hours in tuberculosis sanatoria sliould bo chocked against the 
improvements that have already taken place in general hospitals if 
the sanatoria are to coinpoto on an equal footing with general hospitals 
for nurses. 

Vacation policies arc more or less uniform. The average hospital, 
either tubeiculosis or general, grants its nurses 2 weeks with pay. 
Nm'ses in the latter are likely to have more holidays, but paid sick 
leave of 12-15 days is about the same for both types of hospital. 
Health insurance, hospitalization, and retirement policies need to be 
liberalized for both. 

If improvements are made to guard tuberculosis nurses against 
infection, more women will undoubtedly bo attracted to this branch of 
nursing. In fact, careful observance of safe techniques in caring for 
communicable disease cases may make tuberculosis nursing even safer 
than general nursing where there is danger from imrecognized cases. 

Before a nurse is assigned to duty on a tuberculosis service, she 
should have a general physical examination, a chest X-ray, and a 
tuberculin test. Each of these procedures should be repeated at 
intervals for the protection of the nurse. Many authorities also 
recommend BCG vaccination for nonreactors to tuberculin. But 
studies show that few tuberculosis hospitals give prospective nurses 
routine preemployment physical examinations, and some do not 
even give tuberculin tests, although preemployment X-ray is done 
almost everywhere. 

Nurses who have been assigned to tuberculosis services after having 
passed a physical examination and whoso chest X-rays are satisfactory 
must be given protection on the job. The following recommendations 
have been made (S). 

1. Stop the spread of all organisms insofar as possible from the 
source: 

(а) By providing the best practical methods of collecting and 
destroying all body discharges contaminated by tubercle badUi; 

(б) By trying to interest and teach the patient and members of 
his family in regard to their responsibilities for helping with these 
procedures. 

2. Improve aU hospital housekeeping procedures to the point where 
the dissemination of disease-producing organisms, tubercle bacilli, 
are—^insofar as possible—eliminated from the environment. (The 
handling of soiled Knen and the care of eating utensils should be 
mduded in housekeeping.) 

844909 
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3. Initiate all practical aseptic nursing procedures possible in order 
to provide a clean service for the individual patient and at the same 
time introduce protective measures for all workers coming in contact 
with infectious tuberculosis patients. 

Wherever better care of tuberculous patients has been demonstrated 
and better protection for workers has been made easily accessible, it has 
become easier to recruit and retain personnel. 

Cleanliness is the keystone of asepsis. An investment in hand¬ 
washing basins, up-to-date laundry and kitchen equipment, gowns 
and masks will prove sound because it wiQ increase the number of 
nurses a sanatorium can attract and will enable the nurses to give 
better care to patients. Alany tuberculosis hospitals fail to meet 
these standards, sometimes because of lack of personnel and equip¬ 
ment, sometimes simply because of carelessness. 

Improvements in recreation and transportation can also help to 
increase the inducements of tuberculosis nuising. In the past, sana¬ 
toria have nearly always been located in the country, but there is now 
an increasing interest in building new tuberculosis wings and sanatoria 
close to general medical facilities. This practice will undoubtedly 
make it possible for additional nm-ses to enter tuberculosis nm*smg. 

More student nurses will also be drawn to tuberculosis nui'sing if 
schools of nursing offer better and safer instruction in tuberculosis. In 
1946, only 24 percent of all schools of nursing offered any chnical expe¬ 
rience in tuberculosis. Some superintendents say it is difiS.cult to find 
tuberculosis services to which young student nurses can be safely 
entrusted. Yet the only places in which clinical practice can be 
effectively taught are those where scrupulous communicable disease 
techniques are observed. 

In order to raise educational standards in tuberculosis nursing, the 
National League of Nursing Education, in 1946, appointed a Subcom¬ 
mittee on Tuberculosis Nursing to prepare a basic plan of instruction. 
Under the co-sponsorship of the Joint Tuberculosis Nursing Advisory 
Service the co mmi ttee has worked out a plan in which tuberculosis 
takes a place more nearly commensurate with its importance as a 
public health problem. The new instructional plan, pubhshed in 
July 1949, calls for 45 to 60 hours of instruction in tuberculosis in 
contrast to the 1937 recommendation of 11 hours. It urges that the 
increased hours should be accompanied by enrichment of content, 
pointing out that well-planned courses in tuberculosis nursing can 
provide a variety of experiences in epidemiology, case finding, com¬ 
municable disease technique, economic and social aspects of treatment, 
patient education and rehabilitation. The instruction should also 
include a study of the magnitude of the tuberculosis problem, the part 
played by all nurses in the progi*am for its eradication and a general 
survey of local, State, and Nation-wide antituberculosis campaigns. 
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Professional nurses are now being asked to assume many new re¬ 
sponsibilities that only doctors used to carry, such as giving intra¬ 
venous treatments and obtaining specimens of gastric contents. If 
more intensive training is given them to meet these new responsibili¬ 
ties, many ol their less demanding duties may be conducted by prac¬ 
tical nurses, provided an appropriate system of training and 
supervision is designed for them. In some communities vocational 
high schools are giving courses m practical nursing with clinical instruc¬ 
tion and practice in selected community hospitals. 

A training period of 9 to 12 months seems suflBicient for training 
practical nurses. Most experts think they should be trained in gen¬ 
eral nursing and that tuberculosis hospitals should draw from this pool. 

There is an increasing acceptance of minority groups and of men in 
nursing schools and in the profession itself. If tuberculosis nursing 
is made attractive enough, it will draw its share of both sexes and 
from minority groups. 

Up to now there has been almost no systematic analysis of the dif¬ 
ferent jobs to be done in a tuberculosis hospital. Until such investi¬ 
gations are made, workers will continue to be trained in a vacuum. 
No one can bo properly trained for a speciBc job until the job itself 
has been defined. The present haphazard ''system,'^ with over¬ 
lapping duties for graduate nurses, practical nurses, aides and orderlies, 
leads to inefficiency both in hospital operation and in training pro¬ 
grams. Joh analyses are urgently needed. 

It is also important that sanatoria budget the time of their workers 
in such a way that they can servo as efficiently as possible. Too often 
nurses have to do part of the housekeeping, using valuable time that 
could be much more productively spent in bedside care. Every hos¬ 
pital, after it has made its job analyses, should try to use the talents 
and trammg of its workers to the best advantage. 

Each State should determine its own numing needs, for each has its 
own problems. Nurses tend to leave States where conditions are un- 
favoral)le for those whore policies are more progressive. Each State 
should make a survey to find out how many nurses are needed fpr the 
various types of seiwice, how many can be trained to meet the needs 
and how conditions of nursing can bo improved so that nurses will not 
look elsewhere for employment when their training is finished. When 
a State has determined the specific steps that must be taken to make 
it self-sufficient in nursing services, it can proceed on a rational basis 
to develop them. 


What then can be done to increase the number of nurses for tubercu¬ 
losis nursing services in tlie United States? It is hoped that this 
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brief discussion will have pointed out many of the positive steps that 
can be taken: increasing job satisfaction, better precautions against 
infection, better instruction of nurses and auxiliaries in tuberculosis 
nursing, salary adjustments, better hours, increased employment of 
members of minority groups, job analyses, better utilization ol time. 

Although it is not inevitable that nursing care will become more 
eflFective as the number of nui'ses increases, the profession considers 
the quantity of nurses one index of the quality of patient care. If 
our society can provide enough nurses to staff its hospitals adequately, 
each nurse will do her utmost to give the kind of patient care for 
which she has dedicated herself to her profession. Tuberculosis hos¬ 
pitals, if they keep pace with developments, will share in the improve¬ 
ment of nursing services everywhere. 
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Characteristics of Commercial X-ray Screens 
and Films—^VIII 


By Willard W. Van Allen, B. Sc.’’ 

This is the eighth in a series of reports on the diai'actei'istics of 
commercial X-ray fihn-screen-developer combinations. The follow¬ 
ing tables represent the accumulated and revised findings of the 
Electronics Laboratory to date. An earlier issue of this journal* 
described the technical details of this investigation. 


Table 1. Speed of fluoroscopic screm-fUm-devdoper combinations ‘ * 


Soreeos 


Film and developer * 


Dsam- I) sam¬ 
ple 1 pie 2 


D sam¬ 
ple 3 


666D 
sam¬ 
ple 1 


666B 
sam¬ 
ple 2 


Ansco Fluorapid: 
Fastman X-ray. 
Ansco Liquadol. 
G.E. Superznix. 
Eastman Rapid. 
Buck X-ray_ 


120 

105 

155 

135 

115 


150 

155 

100 

125 

140 

-75 

170 

200 

JOO 

145 

165 

85 

125 

i 140 

75 


125 

100 

130 

110 

100 


DuPont Fluorofllm: 
Eastman X-ray... 

Ansco Liquadol_ 

G.E. Supermix_ 

Eastman Rapid_ 

Buck X-ray *. 


95 

115 

130 

90 

110 

120 

180 

145 

165 

100 

110 

125 


80 

65 

90 

65 


100 

185 

no 

85 


Eastman Blue Photoflure: 

Eastman X-ray. 

Ansco Liquadol. 

G. £. Supermix. 

Eastman Rapid. 

Buck X-ray. 


95 

85 

no 

105 

140 


115 

105 

120 

110 

150 


130 

115 

145 

130 

175 


75 

75 

90 


100 


90 

115 


Eastman Green Photoflure: 

Eastman X-ray. 

Ansco Liquadol. 

G. E. Supormix. 

Eastman Rapid. 

Buck X-ray. 


E-2 

B sam¬ 
ple 1 

B sam¬ 
ple 2 

B-2 





























































140 

120 

155 

116 

110 

60 

55 

76 

50 

SO 

70 

55 
76 

56 
55 

96 

85 

no 

80 

76 


1 Speeds are determined with film and screen in direct contact and therefore do not represent the over-all 
speed of the same combinations when us^ in a pbotofluorograph. 

> Subsequent reports will contain data on additional developers used in combination with the screens and 
films shown in this table; these will include Eastman Liquid X-ray and DuPont developers. 

> Development time (as recommended by the manufacturer of the developer): Eastman X-ray Developer, 
8 minutes; Ansco Liquadol, 4 minutes; G. E. Supermix, 8 minutes; Eastman Rapid, 8 minutes except 
Green Photoflure, 7 minutes; Buck X-ray, 8 minutes except Green Photoflure, 7 minutes. All develop¬ 
ments at 68** F. 

4 DuPont Fluorofllm leported currently unavailable. 

^Physicist, Electronics Laboratory, Rockville, Md., Division of Tuberculosis, Public Health Service. 

I Pub. Health Rep. 64:581 (1949). 
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Table 2. Speed of intensifying screenfilm-developer combinations ^ 


Pa CCDS 


Film and developer» 


Buck 


Eastman 

Patterson 


Xtia 

speed 

IMld- 

speed 

Defini¬ 

tion 

Ultra 

speed 

Fine 

giain 

Defini¬ 

tion 

nigh 

speed 

Par- 

speed 

Detail 

Ansco High Speed: a 

Ansco Liquadol. 

70 

60 

60 

no 

85 

60 

116 

no 

20 

G. E. Supermix. 

75 

60 

60 

no 

85 

60 

116 

b6 

20 

Eastman Rapid.. 

65 

55 

45 

lOO 

76 

66 

100 

66 

20 

Buck X-ray. 

65 

50 

45 

100 

75 

50 

100 

65 

20 

DuPont No. 608: 










Eastman X-ray. 

55 

50 

40 

90 

70 

60 

80 

55 

20 

Ansco Liquadol. 

50 

45 

40 

85 

65 

46 

85 

60 

15 

G. E. Supermix. 

65 

45 

40 

80 

65 

45 

80 

60 

15 

Eastman Rapid.. 

45 

40 

30 

66 

65 

40 

65 

40 

15 

Buck X-ray. 

50 

40 

35 

76 

60 

40 

76 

46 

15 

Eastman Blue Brand: 










Eastman X-ray. 

85 

70 

60 

140 

no 

80 

120 

90 

25 

Ansco Liquadol. 

90 

75 

66 

146 

no 

75 

130 

80 

25 

G, E. Supermix. 

90 

75 

65 

145 

105 

75 

135 

80 

25 

Eastman Rapid.. 

75 

65 

65 

120 

90 

06 

105 

60 

26 

Buck X-ray. 

85 

70 

60 

140 

105 

70 

130 

80 

25 


1 Subsequent renoits will contain data on additional developers used in combination with tho films iind 
sesreens ^own In this table; these will include Eastman Liquid X-ray and DuPont developers. 

* Development time (as recommended by tho manufacturer of the developer): Eastman X-ray, 4H min¬ 
utes; Ansco Liquadol, 3 minutes; G. E. Supennlx, 3 minutes; Eastman Rapid, 3h minutes; Buck X-ray, 
3 minutes. 

8 Speeds with Eastman X-ray developer to be reported in a subsequent issue. 


Table 3. Average value of fog and contrast (gamma) ^ 


Film 

Fog densities 

Contrast (gamma) 

Developer * 

Developer * 

East¬ 

man 

X-ray 

Ansco 

Liqua¬ 

dol 

G.E. 

Super¬ 

mix 

East¬ 

man 

Rapid 

Buck 

X-ray 

East¬ 

man 

X-ruy 

Ansco 

Liqua¬ 

dol 

G.E. 

Super- 

mix 

East¬ 

man 

Rapid 

Buck 

X-ray 

Photofiucffogi aphic: 











Ansco Fluorapid. 

0 08 

0.09 

0 23 

0 12 

0 25 

2 1 

1.8 

2.1 

2.0 

1 9 

DuPont Fluorofilm. 

.21 

.15 

.40 

.20 

(3) 

1 9 

2 0 

2.1 

1.9 

(?) 

Eastman Blue Photollure. 

.07 

,04 

.09 

.05 

.15 

1.8 

1.8 

1.9 

1.7 

1.8 

Eastman Green Photo- 











flure. 

.10 

.11 

.28 1 

.09 

.26 

2.0 

2.1 

2.3 

2.2 

2 4 

Roentgenographic; 

Ansco High Speed.,. 


.10 

.10 

.04 

.07 


2 8 

2 8 

2.3 

2.3 

DuPont No. 608. 

.18 

.20 

.04 

.04 

.07 

‘" 2.6 

2.7 

2.0 

2.2 

2.2 

Eastman Blue Brand. 

.06 

.08 

.00 

.06 

.07 

28 

3.0 


3.2 

2.9 


1 Values obtained with open-tank development and continuous mechanical agitation at C8® F. Values for 
fog densities obtained in open tank without agitation have been found generally lower. 

8 Development time as given in tables 1 and 2. Similar data for other developers will appear in subse¬ 
quent Issues. 

* DuPont Fluorofilm reported cuirently unavailable. 
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INCIDENCE OF DISEASE 

No health department^ State or locals can effectiuely prevent or control disease without 
knowledge oj when, where^ and under what conditions cases arc occur?ing 


UNITED STATES 

BEPORTS FROM STATES FOR WEEK ENDED JULY 18, 1949 

A total of 1,016 cases of poliomyelitis was reported, as compared with 
684 last week (an increase of 48.5 percent), and a 5-year (1944-48) 
median of 427. Current totals by geographic divisions (last week’s 
figures in parentheses) are as follows:^ New England 45 (24), Middle 
Atlantic 93 (24), East North Central 166 (76), West North Central 
174 (101), South Atlantic 36 (31), East South Central 66 (57), West 
South Central 295 (271), Mountain 40 (32), Pacific 101 (68). The 
18 States reporting more than 15 cases each (last week’s figures in 
parentheses) are as follows: Increases —^Massachusetts 19 (8), New 
York 72 (16), Ohio 22 (12), Indiana 52 (24), Illinois 55 (19), Michigan 
32 (11), Minnesota 51 (38), Iowa 30 (8), Missouri 40 (17), North 
Dakota 16 (5), Kentucky 20 (13), Mississippi 17 (13), Arkansas 101 
(70), California 83 (58); decreases —^Kansas 19 (25), Texas 112 (121); 
no change —Termcssco 21, Oklahoma 74. The total reported since 
Mai-ch 19 (average week of seasonal low incidence) is 3,971 cases, as 
compared with 3,251 for the same period last year and a 5-year 
median of 1,489. 

Of 17 cases of Kocky Mountain spotted fever reported (last week 
20, 5-year median 32), 10 oocuiTed in 4 South Atlantic States (6 in 
Virginia, 3 in North Carolina), 2 in Alabama, and 1 case each in 
Pennsylvania, Indiana, Montana, Colorado, and Oregon. The total 
to date is 275, same period last year 252, 5-yoar median 220. 

Included in the total of 104 cases of typhoid and paratyphoid fever 
reported (last week 112, 5-year median 133), are 17 cases in Texas 
(including 5 paratyphoid fever), 11 in Louisiana, 7 in Pennsylvania 
(last week 10), and 6 each in Virginia, Arkansas, and Oklahoma. 
The total since March 19 (average week of seasonal low incidence) is 
1,049, same period last year 1,187, 6-year median 1,346. 

Deaths recorded during the week in 94 large cities in the United 
States totaled 8,320, as compared with 9,359 last week, 8,674 and 
8,319, respectively, for the corresponding weeks of 1948 and 1947, 
and a 3-year (1946-48) median of 8,319. The total for the year to 
date is 264,454, as compared with 267,301 for the same period last year. 
Infant deaths totaled 617, last week 696, 3-year median 664. The 
cumulative figure is 18,167, same period last year 18,889. 

( 985 ) 
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FOREIGN REPORTS 


CANADA 

Provinces—Notifiable diseases—Week ended June 25,1949. —Duiing 
the week ended June 25, r949, cases of certain notifiable diseases were 
reported by the Dominion Bui'eau of Statistics of Canada as follows; 


Disease 

Princo 

Edward 

Island 

Nova 

Scotia 

Now 

Bruns¬ 

wick 

Que¬ 

bec 

On¬ 

tario 

Mani¬ 

toba 

Sas¬ 

katch¬ 

ewan 

Alber¬ 

ta 

British 

Colum¬ 

bia 

Total 

Ohickenpox. 


13 


119 

1 

384 

1 

1 

25 

116 

31 

100 

1 

788 

3 

1 

1 

3 

259 

IP 

1,060 

1 

359 

13 

108 

267 

8 

5 

320 

137 

79 

Diphtheria.-. 



Dysentery: 

Amebic. 







Bacillary.. 




1 





Encephalitis, infectious.. 




2 

50 


1 

26 



German measles. 


14 

16 

27 


S9 

1 

3 

191 

67 

22 

Influenza. 



Measles... 


1 

224 

1 

22 

2 

44 

85 

4 

1 

68 

66 

40 

266 

307 

235 

409 

Meningitis, meningococ¬ 
cal. 


Mumps... 


25 

1 

188 

5 

44 

43 

16 

2 

1 

25 

1 

2 

14 

92 

4 

14 

58 

3 

Poliomyelitis. 


Scarlet fever. 


1 

14 



4 

Tuberculosis (allfonns).. 


11 

21 

Tynhoid and paraty¬ 
phoid fever.. 



Undulant fever. 




3 

70 

29 

20 


1 

38 

5 

Venereal diseases: 
Gonorrhea. 


11 

2 

4 

5 

9 

35 

4 

12 

23 

5 

70 

17 

3 

Syphilis. 


Whooping cough. 








NORWAY 

NoUjwble diseases—March 1949.—Bmiag the month of March 1949, 
cases of certain notifiable diseases were reported in Norway as follows: 


Disease 

Cases 

Disease 

Gases 

Cerebrospinal meningitis.... 

Diphtheria... 

12 

27. 

1 

317 

1,990 

300 

112 

2,029 

4,338 

12,159 

4,068 

Mumps. 

Paratyphoid fever. 

Pneumonia (all forms). 

Poliomyelitis. 

Rheumatic fever. 

Scabies 

830 

4 

2,730 

10 

121 

1,880 

330 

88 

480 

1 

3,183 

Dysentery, unspecified. 

Erysipelas. 

Gastroenteritis.. 

Gonorrhea. 

Hepatitis, epidemic. 

In^tlgo contagiosa-. 

Scarlet fever. 

Svphills_ 

Thflnmin).. _ _ 

Laryngitis.,. 

Tuberculosis (tdl forms). 

Typhoid fever. 

Whooping cough. 

Lym^ogranuloma, inguinale. 

Mea^. 
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JAMAICA 

Notifiable diseases—4 weeks elided June 25,1949 .—For the 4 weeks 
ended June 25, 1949, cases of certain notifiable diseases were reported 
in Kingston, Jamaica, and in the island outside of Kingston, as follows: 


Disease 

Kingston 

Other lo¬ 
calities 

Disease 

Kingston 

Other lo¬ 
calities 

C^^ickeupGx _ 

14 

29 

I^eprosy_ 


3 

Dfphthfiria __ 

3 


Puerperal sepsis ..- 


1 

Dysentery-—_ . 


1 

Tuberculosis (pulmonary).—- 

50 

43 

'Er3n*IpplflR- ___ 

1 

1 

T^hoirt fevpp. . 

4 

20 








REPORTS OF CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND 
YELLOW FEVER RECEIVED DURING THE CURRENT WEEK^^ 

Note,—Tht fonowlug reports include only Items of unusual incidence or of special Interest and the occur¬ 
rence of these diseases, except yellow fever, In localltlos which had not recently reported oases. All reports 
of yellow fever are published currently. 

A table showing the accumulated figures for these diseases for the year to date Is published in the Public 
Health Reports for the last Friday in each month. 

CHOLERA 

Burma — Bassdn .—During the period June 12-25, 1949, 11 cases of 
cholera were reported in Bassein, Burma. The Government of Burma 
declaimed Bassein to be infected with cholera on May 8, 1949. 

India — Oaicuttor-Cawnpore-Madras. —During' the two weeks ended 
July 9,1949,125 cases of cholera wei‘e reported in Calcutta, 13 cases in 
Cawnpore, and 37 cases in Madras. 

Pakistan—Chittagong .—During the week ended July 9,1949,2 cases 
of cholera were reported in Chittagong. 

PLAGUE 

Belgian Congo—CostermansviUe and Stanleyville Provinces .—On July 
2 a fatal case of plague was reported in the village of Rwoso, northeast 
of Lubero, Costeimansvillo Province, and on July 4 a fatal case was 
reported in the village of Ndoangu, norihwest of Blukwa, Stanleyville 
Province, both localities being new foci of the disease. 

SMALLPOX 

Colombia—Antioguia Department .—During the month of May 1949, 
50 cases of smallpox were repoited in the Department of Antioquia, 
Colombia. 

Egypt — Alexandria .—^During the week ended June 24, 1949, 3 cases 
of smallpox were reported in Alexandria, Egypt. 
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Jam — Batavia .—The smallpox incidence continues high in Batavia, 
with 268 cases reported during the week ended July 2, 1949, and 264 
cases during the week ended July 9. 

Mexico—Mexico City (D. F.).“During the period June 19-July 2, 
1949, 7 cases of smallpox were reported in Mexico City (D. F.). 

Venezuela—Puerto La Crus .—Durhig the week ended July 2, 1949, 
1 case of smallpox (alastrim) was reported in Pueito La Cruz, Vene¬ 
zuela. 

TYPHUS FEVER 

Etkwpia. —^Dux-mg the period May 1-28, 1949, 117 cases of typhus 
fever were reported in Ethiopia, of wMch 74 cases occurred in Shoa 
between May 3 and 16. 

Colombia—Antioguia Departmevi .—^During the month of May 1949, 
125 cases of typhus fever, with 1 death, were reported in the Depart¬ 
ment of Antioquia, Colombia. 

YELLOW FEVER 

No reports of yellow fever were received during the week. 


DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED JULY 9, 1949 

[From the Weekly Mortality Index, issued by the National Office of Vital Statistics] 



Week ended 
July 9, 
1049 

Correspond¬ 
ing week, 
1948 

Data tor 94 large cities of the United States: 

Total deaths___ 

9,359 

8,810 

256,134 

695 

747 

17,548 

70,327,350 

9,750 

7.2 

0.4 

8,483 

Median for 3 prior years.... 

Total deaths,"first ^ weeks of year.. 

Deaths under 1 year of age. 

Median for 3 prior years...... 

258,627 

612 

Deaths under 1 year of age, first 27 weeks of year. 

Data from industrial insurance companies: 

Policies in force.... 

18,249 

71,000,401 

10,508 

7.7 

9.8 

Number of death daims. 

Death (^ims per 1,000 policies In force, annual rate. 

Death dahns per 1,000 policies, first 27 weeks of year, unual rate. 

















-~Annoniicemeiil— 


The Forty-eighth Annual Conference 0 / the Surgeon General of the 
Public Health Service and the Chief of the Children’s Bureau with the 
State and Territorial Health Officers, State Mental Health Authori¬ 
ties, and State Hospital Survey and Construction Authorities will be 
held in the Federal Security Building in Washington, October 19-22, 
1949. 

The Division of State Grants in the Bur&au of State ^rvices is 
coordinating plans for this conference which is held concurrently with 
the annual meeting of the Association of State and Territorial Health 
Officers. 




^ ^ ^ 

The Public Health Rbpoets is printed with the approval of the Bureau of the 
Budget as required by Rule 42 of the Joint Committee on Printing. 

The Public Health Reports, first published in 1878 under authority of an 
act of Congress of April 29 of that year, is issued weekly by the Public Health 
Service through the Division of Public Health Methods, pursuant to the follow¬ 
ing authority of law: United States Code, title 42, sections 241,245, 247; title 44, 
section 220. 

It contains (1) current information regarding the incidence and geographic 
distribution of communicable diseases in the United States, insofar as data are 
obtainable, and of cholera, plague, smallpox, typhus fever, yellow fever, and other 
important communicable diseases throughout the world; (2) articles relating to 
the cause, prevention, and control of disease; (3) other pertinent information 
regarding sanitation and the conservation of the public health. 

The Public Health Reports is published primarily for distribution, in accord¬ 
ance with the law, to health oSicers, members of boards or departments of health, 
and other persons directly or indirectly engaged in public health work. Articles 
of special interest are issued as reprints or as supplements, in which forms they 
are made available for more economical and general distribution. 

Requests for and communications regarding the Public Health Reports 
reprints, or supplements should be addressed to the Surgeon General, Public 
Health Service, Washington 25, D, C. Subscribers should remit direct to the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 

Librarians and others should preserve their copies for binding, as the Public 
Health Service is unable to supply the general demand for bound copies. Indexes 
will be supplied upon request. 
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Hospital Survey and Construction Program 

—Progress Report— 

By Vanb M. Hoce, M.D. * 

• 

The Hospital Survey and Construction Act (Public Law 725, 79th 
Congress) launched a comprehenisve program of Federal-State cooper¬ 
ation to provide the country with adequate hospital and health center 
facilities. This article summarizes the accomplishments of the two 
and three-quarter years since the passage of the act in August 1946. 

Description of the Program 

The purpose of the act is to assist the States (1) to inventory and 
evaluate their existing hospital and health center facilities, to survey 
their needs for additional facilities and to develop programs for the con¬ 
struction of these facilities; and (2) to construct the needed public or 
other nonprofit hospitals and health centers in accordance with these 
programs. 

To assist the States in surveys and planning, $3,000,000 were author¬ 
ized to be appropriated. Funds appropriated pursuant to this author¬ 
ization are allotted among the States on a population basis but with 
the proviso that no State is to receive less than $10,000. The Federal 
funds are available to pay one-third of the State’s expenditures. 

To assist in construction, $76,000,000 were authorized to be appro¬ 
priated for the fiscal year ending June 30,1947, and for eadi of the fotm 
succeeding years. These funds are allotted among the States in ac¬ 
cordance with a formula based on population and per capita income, 
which gives considerably larger amoimts per capita to low income 
States. To be eligible for allotments a State must submit a State plan 
and have it approved. One of the main requirements for approval is 
that the State must designate a single State agency to administer or 
supervise administration of the plan and provide for the designation 
of a State advisory council. The plan must set forth a hospital con¬ 
struction program based on the State-wide inventory of hospitals and 
survey of need; and establish the priority of projects included in the 


*Assi8tant Surgeon General. 
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program. Further the plan must provide for construction, insofar as 
financial resources permit, in the order of relative need; provide 
appropriate methods of administration; and provide for the establish¬ 
ment of •miriiTnu'm standards (to be fixed at the discretion of the State) 
for the maintenance and operation of the hospitals to be constructed 
under the program. 

The State’s allotment may be drami upon to pay one-third of the 
cost of approved projects within the State. Applications for Federal 
aid for ^e construction of facilities may be submitted by a public 
or nonprofit agency through the State agency. To be approved, they 
must meet certain requirements set forth in a later section of this re¬ 
port. 

In the adminisixation of the act the Suigeon General is advised by 
the Federal Hospital Council of eight members. Four of these are 
experts in hospital and health fields and four represent the consumers 
of hospital services. 

Surveys and Planning 

All of the States and Territories, with the exception of Delaware, 
the District of Columbia and the Virgin Islands, h'ave taken advantage 
of Federal aid for survey and planning. At the time of the passage 
of the act, a good many States, either through an official or a nonprofit 
agency, were in process of surveying their existing hospital facilities. 
These surveys had been stimulated largely by the activities of the 
Commission on Hospital Care, an organization sponsored by the 
American Hospital Association. The act gave further encouragement 
to this movement and helped to provide a part of the funds required. 

For aid to the States for surveys and planning. Congress has thus 
far appropriated $1,800,000. The State allotments from these funds 
have been used to pay one-third of the cost of the initial survey, and 
subsequent survey activities. On May 31, 1949, a total of $1,130,795 
had been paid out to the States for survey and planning (.see table 1). 
Eleven States and two Territories have utilized their allotments in 
fun. 

The State Plans 

Afi of the States and Territories have now qualified for Federal aid 
for constxucfion through submission of State plans which have been 
approved by the Surgeon General. The State plan contains an 
inventory of non-Federal hospital fadlities in the State, and estimates 
of the total and additional facilities and beds needed. In the case of 
general hospitals the various areas of the State are rated according 
to priority of need. Each plan also contains evidence that the State 
administrative agency has authority to cany out the program, that 
it has appointed a suitable advisory coundl, and that the State 
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Table 1. Allotments and payments for survey and planning and 1948 and 1949 allotments 

for construction 



Survey and planning 

Construction 

State or Territory 

Allotments 

Pa 3 unents 
(as of 

May 31,1949) 

Allotments 

1948 

Allotments 

1949 

TotaL. 

$1,800,000 

$1,130,794.75 

$75,000,000 

$75,000,000 

Alabama..— 

36,300 

15,000.00 

2,885,880 

2,690,543 

Alaska. 

10,000 

10,000.00 

100,000 

100,000 

Arizona. 

10,000 

10,000.00 

451,739 

443.109 

Arkansas. 

22,936 

18,753.00 

1,966,582 

1,966,552 

California. 

108,240 

84160 00 

1,956,160 

2,121,367 

Colorado... 

H190 

10,900.00 

656,652 

635,878 

Connecticut.. 

23,695 

9,6oaoo 

421,523 

422, 222 

T)p 1 aware 

10,000 

11,220 

27,655 


100,000 

298,110 

1,460,260 

100,000 

275,268 

1,481,446 

iDistnct of ColnTTibia 


Florida. 

27,655.00 

Georgia. 

40,095 

27,618.00 

10,000.00 

2,976,228 

2,791,307 

Hawaii .......—_ 

10,000 

222,758 

261,868 

Idaho. 

10,000 

7,622 37 
73,662.60 

293,162 

300,347 

Illinois--... 

100,660 

2,768,690 

2,764,357 

Tnriiana.. 

45.210 

45.210.00 

1,726,366 

1,754,093 

Iowa... 

29,865 

20.462.00 

1,840,446 

1,393,932 

irn.n.Qft.4 

22,110 

10,688.41 

932,719 

972,768 

Kentucky. 

33,660 

30,000.00 

2,587,095 

2,660,957 

Louisiana..... 

31,360 

31,350 00 

2,154,850 

2,090,607 

Maine. 

10,230 

3,000.00 

454,438 

467,139 

Maryland... 

26,895 

16,127.46 1 

869,663 

827,301 

Massachusetts..... 

54,460 

32,437.04 I 

1,593,796 

1,622,661 

Michigan. 

72,435 

33,165 

30,043.00 1 

2,169,996 

2,174,668 

Minnesota..... 

22,697.00 1 

1,653, 926 

1,726,122 

Mississippi. 

Missouri... 

26,565 

26,666.00 

2,401,461 

2,270.043 

46,365 

ia261 05 

2,280,213 

2,293,024 

Montana.. 

10,000 

7,600.00 

231,530 

224,137 

Nebraska.. 

15,345 

10,000.00 

684,304 

682,443 

Nevada . 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000.00 
5,955.04 

100,000 

367,648 

New Hampshire.. 

342; 122 

New Jersey..... 

64.780 

54,780.00 

1,312,564 

1,328,053 

New Mexico..-.. 

10,000 

8,790.01 

457,062 

467,632 

New York______ 

164,670 

130,247.08 

2,941,663 

3,029.743 

North Carolina.. 

44,385 

35,381.18 

3,429.016 

3,413,486 

North Dakota... 

10.000 

10,000.00 

308,157 

287,845 

Ohio. 

91,080 

29,184.98 

2,690,189 

716,846 

Oklahoma.. 

25,905 

13,500.00 

1,639,006 

1,730,437 

Oregon. 

15.840 

11,055.00 

460,361 

534,815 

Pennsylvania... 

121,935 

19,026.78 

4 , 647,379 

4,602,355 

Puerto Rico. 

27,225 

17,291,67 

2,460,083 

2,827,387 

Rhode Island _ 

10,000 

23,925 

2,000.00 

23,925.00 

279.966 

1,074,766 

267,856 

1.923,581 

South Carolina... 

South Dakota _ _ 

10,000 

.5.596.00 

359,217 

853,873 

Tennessee. 

37,785 

25,872.00 

2,671,070 

2,616.066 

Texas. 

84,480 

11,988.56 

4^836,567 

4,865,137 

Utah. 

10,000 

5,340.74 

364,840 

354,023 

Vermont. 

10,000 

7,500.00 

214,510 

227,131 

VlrsSnia__ 

Virgin Islands 

37,455 

1 17,342.99 

2,208,159 

32,765 

511,646 

2;iH928 

29,271 

563,979 

Washington.. 

West V&^nia. 

26,070 

26,070.00 

22,935 

22,935.00 

1,654,281 

1,529,05$ 

Wisconsin... 

i 39,105 

3400a00 

1,621,161 

1,610,133 

Wyoming.. 

IO,OCO 

1,000.00 

144,856 

145,879 


legislation authorizing standards of maintenance for hospitals to be 
built under the act. 

In all except nine States, responsibility for administerii^ the State 
program has been vested in the State Health Department. Each of 
the other nine States has set up a new agency for this purpose or has 
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utilized some other existing agency of the State government.^ 

Prior to the passage of the act, nine States ^ had legislation providing 
for the general licensure of hospitals. These States were able to meet, 
without additional legislation, the requirements that the State agency 
must have authority to set minimum standards for the operation of 
hospitals to be built imder the program. Most of the remaining 
States and Territories, in order to meet this requirement, passed licens¬ 
ure laws applicable to all hospitals, not merely those eligible for govern¬ 
ment aid. Hence an incidental accomplishment of the program is the 
wide gain which h as been made in the establishment and strengthening 
of licensure legislation for hospitals. 

Planning for Hospitals and Health Centers 
General Hospitals 

The act sets forth limits beyond which the Federal Government wiU 
not aid in the construction of general hospitals. These limits are 4.5 
beds per 1,000 population in States with 12 or more persons per square 
mile, 5.0 beds per 1,000 population in States with more than 6 or less 
than 12 persons per square mile, and 5.5 in States having 6 or less 
persons per square mile. 

In planning for general hospitals, the States, in accordance with the 
regulations, have divided their areas into main hospital service regions 
with subordinate areas in each. The basic concept is that of a co¬ 
ordinated hospital system in which the various hospitals of the region 
would work together to better serve the public. 

Three types of subordinate areas are designated—^base intermediate, 
and rural. The base area must either contain a teaching hospital of 
a medical school or have a population of at least 100,000 and contain, 
on completion of the program, at least one general hospital of not less 
than 200 beds. This hospital must be approved for internships and 
for residencies in two or more specialties and must be suitable for use 
as a base hospital in a coordinated hospital system. It should have 
complete facilities for medical research, diagnosis and treatment and 
be capable of providing consultative services to the other general 
hospitals of the region. The intermediate area must have a popula¬ 
tion of at least 25,000 and contain, on completion of the hospital con¬ 
struction program, at least one general hospital of not less than 100 
beds. This hospital should be capable of furnishing consultative 
services to the smaller hospitals in the surrounding rural areas. The 
rural area is any other area in the State not designated as a base or 
* intermediate area. 

> Thfiee States ai<e Florida, Louialaxia, Mldilgan, Mississippi, New Jersey, New York, North CarotUna, 
rexuisylvBDla. and Vermont. 

* These States are OallComia, Oonnecticat, District of Oolnmbia, Maine, Maryland, Massachnsetts 
Minnesota, New Ymk, and South Dakota. 
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With a coordinated hospital system, an appreciable number of 
patients from rural areas will go to hospitals in the intermediate and 
base areas, and some patients from intermediate areas will go to 
hospitals in a base area for care. Accordingly the States were in¬ 
structed to estimate bed needs in the different areas on the basis of 
the following ratios of beds per 1,000 population, depending on popula¬ 
tion density in the State as a whole: 


Type"'of Area 

Base_ 

Intermediate- 

Rural- 


Persons Per Square Mile 


12 JO and over 

6 1-IIJ9 

6 0 and under 

4.5 

5.0 

5 5 

4.0 

4. 5 

5.0 

2.5 

3 0 

3.5 


These ratios determine the minimum allowances for each area. 
The difference between the total number of beds derived from the 
above area ratios and the number determined by the over-all State 
ratio forms a pool or reserve of beds which, at the discretion of the 
State agency, is distributed among the various areas on the basis of 
need. 


Mental, Tuberculosis and Chronic Disease Hospitals 

Planning for mental, tuberculosis and chronic disease hospitals is 
usually on a State-wide basis. The over-all State ratios beyond which 
the Federal Government will not provide aid for construction are the 
following: (a) for tuberculosis patients, 2.5 beds per average annual 
death from tuberculosis in the State during the 5-year period 1940- 
1944; (b) for mental patients, 5 beds per 1,000 population; (c) for 
chronic disease patients, 2 beds per 1,000 population. 

The State plans indicate that the States are giving considerable 
emphasis to construction of mental and tuberculosis beds as units of, 
or in conjunction with, general hospitals. As regards beds for chronic 
disease, many of the State agencies indicate that further study of the 
problem will be necessary before it will be possible to develop a sound 
program. 

Public Health Centers and Related Facilities 

A public health center is defined as a publicly owned facility for 
providing public health services, the scope of which is a matter of 
State law. For purposes of Federal aid, the number of public health 
centers and the general distribution of such centers throughout the 
State may not exceed one per 30,000 population, or, in States having 
less than 12 persons per square mile, one per 20,000 population. No 
limit is placed upon the number of ‘^related facilities” which may be 
constructed. These include laboratories, clinics, health department 
headquarters, etc. 
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Table 2. Genercd beds: existing heds^ net cMitional cmd total beds needed as reported in 
official Sate pleats for hospital construction 

As of Dec. 31,1948 



Total United States and Teiritories L. 
Total United States i__ 


Alabama. 

Arizona_ 

Arkansas.... 

CaUfomla”- 

Oolorado.... 

Connecticat. 


Delaware... 

District of Colombia.. 

Plorida. 

Georgia. 

Idaho... 

EUnols..._ 


Indiana.... 

Iowa......I 

Kansas..... 

Kentuokyll 

Louisiana.. 

Maine...... 


Maryland. 

Masrachnsetts.. 

Michigan_ 

Minnesota_ 

Mississippi_ 


Montana_ 

Nebraska. 

New HamjMihire.. 

New Jersey_ 

New Mexico._ 

New York_ 


North Carolina., 
North Dakota... 

Ohio.. 

Oklahoma._ 

Oregon_ 

Pezmsylvania..- 


Hhode bland... 
South Carolina. 
South Dakota.. 

Tennessee. 

Texas. 

Utah. 


Vermont_ 

Virginia.. 

Washington.. 

WMtVhginh 

Wisconsin.... 

Wyoming.... 


Total Territories.- 

Alaska......_ 

HawalI..III-IIIIII 

Puerto Rico. 

Virgin TBipL-ni^g _ 



Number 

Per 1,000 
population 




474,532 

397,168 

2.8 

255,443 

464,486 

390,412 

2.8 

250,043 

6,678 

4,886 

1.8 

7,391 

2,881 

2,657 

3.9 

1,070 

4,446 

3,290 

1.8 

5,194 

82,810 

27,858 

2.0 

16,378 

4860 

4,093 

8.9 

1,459 

6,774 

6,590 

8.3 

2,616 

1,173 

1,161 

4.0 

253 

4,112 

2,111 

2.6 

1,657 

6,782 

6,570 

2.9 

3,553 

7,337 

6,883 

2.2 

7,016 

1,619 

1,155 

2.4 

1,443 

27,962 

22,955 

3.0 

11,707 

9,714 

7,203 

2.1 

8,130 

9,119 

6,680 

2.6 

4,881 

6,741 

5,109 

2.8 

3,163 

6,220 

6,745 

2.3 

6,043 

8,495 

7,110 

2.9 

4,669 

a 035 

1,656 

1.0 

2,277 

6,738 

6,515 

8.3 

2,630 

19,841 

17,906 

8.9 

5,981 

18,119 

14,011 

2.8 

18,769 

11,403 

9,165 

3.3 

4,863 

4,835 

3,845 

1.7 

5,632 

14,319 

13,842 

8.5 

4,934 

2,893 

2,316 

4.7 

727 

5,457 

4,086 

8.2 

2,426 

2,204 

1,928 

&9 

446 

16,676 

16,650 

8.9 

3,970 

1.856 

1,210 

2.8 

1,800 

56,942 

43,965 

8.2 

18,761 

9,798 

8,003 

2.2 

9,488 

2,^6 

2,286 

4.4 

1,141 

21,685 

19,110 

2.5 

14,682 

7,389 

1 6,978 

3.4 

2,899 


3,886 

2.7 

2,733 

35,375 

27,268 

2.7 

17,761 


1,851 

2.5 

1,459 


4,244 

2.3 

4,384 


2,173 

4.0 

978 

6,890 

6^716 

2.4 

6,846 

18,678 

17,168 

2.4 

14,778 

2,251 

2,004 

3.4 

955 

1,261 

868 

2.4 

770 

7,694 

6,813 

2.4 

5,932 

7,890 

7,898 

3.8 

1,768 

6,329 

4^671 

2.7 

3,308 

12,243 

10,026 

3.2 

5,374 

1,088 

900 

3.3 

610 

10,046 

6,756 

2,5 

5,400 

449 

127 

1.4 

362 

2,647 

784 

1.5 

1,573 


5,845 

2.0 

1 3,329 

297 

— 

— 

1 136 





I Excludes Neyada, since the State plan was not submitted in time for inclusion in this report. 
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Existing Facilities and Needs Shown by State Plans 

As of December 31, 1948, the plans of the 52 States and Territories, 
Nevada excepted,® show a total of 1,024,286 existing hospital beds 
(Federal hospitals excluded). Of these 879,377 are considered by the 
State and Territorial agencies to be acceptable, the remaining 144,909 
being classified as nonacceptable. Unsound buildings, health men¬ 
aces and fire hazards constitute some of the reasons for nonacceptabil¬ 
ity. AH told an additional 898,132 beds are needed. The Nation 
now has 468 health centers and 722 auxiliary public health facilities. 
An additional 1,853 health centers and 1,386 auxiliary facilities are 
estimated to be needed. 

General Hospitals 

The 52 State plans reported a total of 474,532 beds in general hos¬ 
pitals. As indicated in table 2, 77,364 of these beds have been de¬ 
clared nonacceptable by the State agencies. This makes a total of 
397,168 existing acceptable beds, or 2.8 beds per 1,000 population. 
An additional 255,443 general beds are needed. 

The 52 State plans show that the ratio of existing acceptable beds 
per 1,000 population varies from zero in the Virgin Islands to 4.7 in 
Montana. Montana, with less than 12 persons per square mile, may 
receive Federal aid in construction costs up to 5.0 beds per 1,000 
population. No State has enough acceptable beds to meet the estab¬ 
lished standards. 

The plans show for the first time how many people presently live 
in areas which in the judgment of a responsible agency should have 
hospital facilities, but which are now without such facilities. Of the 
2,323 general hospital service areas, outlined in the various State plans, 
594 or 25.6 percent have no existing acceptable beds. There are 
9,952,000 people, constituting 7.1 percent of the total population, 
living in these areas (table 3). 

Mental Hospitals 

A total of 428,931 existing mental beds (excluding beds in institu¬ 
tions for epileptics and mental defectives) is reported. Of these, 
47,304 have been declared nonacceptable (see table 4). This leaves a 
total of 381,627 existing acceptable beds, or 2.7 beds per 1,000 popu¬ 
lation. On the basis of the ratio of 5 beds per 1,000 population, 
310,523 additional mental beds are needed. 

Tuberculosis Hospitals 

At present, there are 85,466 existing tuberculosis beds reported in 
the State plans (see table 5). Of these 72,560 are classified as accept- 

> The State plaa for Nevada was not submitted for approval until May 1949. Oonseq,oently, the data on 
existing and additionally needed facilities were not available in time for hudnslon in this report. 
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Table 3. Distribution of general hospital service areas by t)7>e, population^ eodsting 
acceptable beds, addUumal and total needed ^ 


United States and Territories > as of Dec. 31,1948 


Typo of area 

Num¬ 
ber of 
areas 

Popolatiozi 

Number of beds 

Num¬ 

ber 

(thou¬ 

sands) 

Aver¬ 

age 

accepteme 

Additions^ 

needed 

Total needs 

Total 

Per 

1,000 

pop. 

Total 

Per 

1,000 

pop. 

Total 

Per 

1,000 

pop. 


2,323 

104 

647 

1,572 

139,702 

55.681 

47.681 
86,263 

77 

129,673. 

55.681 
46,518 
27,474 

9,952 

60,138 

535,394 

73,696 

23,068 

897,168 

210,455 

130.506 

56,106 

101 

397,067 

210,455 

130.506 

56,106 

2.9 

8.8 

2.7 

1.5 

265,443 

88,207 

94,936 

71,088 

1,212 

220,426 
88,207 
90,006 
42; 213 

33,805 

1.8 

1.6 

2 0 
2.0 

662,611 

298,662 

225,442 

127,194 

1,313 

617,493 

298,662 

220,512 

98,319 

33,805 

4.7 

5.4 
4.7 

8.5 


1,729 

104 

613 

1,012 

504 

74,999 

535,394 

75,886 

27,148 

16,754 

8.1 

3.8 

2.8 
2.1 

1.7 

1.6 

1.9 

1.6 

3.4 

4.8 

5.4 
4.7 
8.6 

3.4 

TntermeriifttA _ . _ 

84 

560 

1,163 

8,789 

77 

34,206 

15,695 



4,930 

28,876 

1,212 

4 2 
3.3 

4,930 

1 28,875 
1,813 

4.2 

8.8 

Rtirfll _ _ _ _ __ 



TTnnjHf^Ad ___ 

101 









1 As ^own in 52 State plans for hosplt^ construction as of Dec. 81, IMS, P. L. 725, 79th Cong., Hos¬ 
pital Survey and Construction Act. 

3 Excludes Nevada since the State plan was not submitted in time for inclusion in this report. 


able. On the basis of the prescribed ratio of 2.5 beds per average 
annual death from tuberculosis, the need is estimated at 82,641 addi¬ 
tional beds. The country as a whole has 1.17 beds per average annual 
death from tuberculosis, or less than half of the estimated need. 

Chronic Disease Hospitals 

There are relatively few chronic disease hospitals. As shown in 
table 6, a total of 36,260 chronic disease beds is reported. Of this 
number, 28,517 beds are considered acceptable. On the basis of the 
ratio of 2.0 beds per 1,000 population, a need exists for 248,294 addi¬ 
tional beds of this type. The Nation thus has only 10 percent of the 
total needed. 

Project Construction Schedule 

After approval of the State plan, the State agency is required to 
develop a project construction schedule which sets the annual con¬ 
struction goal for the State. 

For inclusion on the schedule, projects are selected according to the 
relative need for the facility and according to the priority system 
outlined in the State plan. 

An annual schedule is required, but amendments may be made at 
any time to add projects if the entire State allotment has not been 
UB^, or to drop those projects failing to meet requirements of the 
act and regulations. 
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Table 4. Mental Beds existing beds^ net additional and total beds needed as reported 
in official State plans for hospital construction 



i Excludes beds in Institutions for the feeble-zninded and epileptioa. 

* Excludes Nevada. 

* Total beds needed does not etiual the sum of existing aooeptable beds plus net additional needed in 
Vermont, where existing beds exceed the number allowable on the basis of the State ratio. 
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Table 5. Tuberculosis Beds: existing beds, net additional and total beds needed as reported 
in official State plans for hospital construction 



> Ezdndes Nevada. 

* Total beds needed does not equal the sum of existing acceptable plus additional needed in Oonnectlcnt, 
Mtoesota, and North Dakota, where ezistiz^ beds exceed the number allowable on the basis of the State 
ratio. 
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Table 6. Chronic Beds existing beds, net additional emd total beds needed as reported 
in official State plans for hospital construction 

As of Dec. 31,1948 



Total United States and Territories K. 
Total United States *.. 


Alabama.... 

Arizona. 

Arkansas.... 

Cablomia... 

Colorado.— 

Connecticut. 


Delaware.--———- 
District of Columbia-. 

Florida. 

Georgia. 

Idaho. 

Ulinois--.-——— 


Indiana... 

Iowa. 

Kansas.... 
Kentucky. 
Louisiana.. 
Maine. 


Maryland- 

Massachusetts.. 

Michigan- 

Minnesota- 

Mississippi. 

Missouri. 


Montana- 

Nebraska- 
New Hampshire- 

New Jersey- 

New Mexico- 

New York-. 


North Carolina- 
North Dakota . 

Ohio. 

Oklahoma.. 

Oregon. 

Pennsylvania— 


Ehode Island—, 
South Carolina. 
South Dakota... 


Vermont. 

Virginia. 

Washington... 
West Virginia-, 

Wisconsin. 

Wyoming. 


Total Territories.. 
_-__ 

Hawaii. 

Puerto Rico. 

Virgin Islands.... 


5,619 

3,937 

2.02 

1,852 

424 

.13 

218 

104 

.04 

44 

114 

44 

.60 

60 

eo 

.03 


»276,782 
*271,428 


1 Excludes beds in institutions devoted primarily to domiciliary care. 

* Excludes Nevada. 

< Total beds needed does not equal the sum of existing acceptable plus additional needed in Washington, 
where existing beds exceed the number allowable on the basis of the State ratio. 
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Flroject Application 

Ite application is divided into four parts for the convenience of the 
applicant. The initial part (part I) is planned to provide sufficient 
information for tentative approval by the State agency and the Sur- 
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geon General. The second part of the application shows the financial 
resources which are or will be available. The third part gives informa¬ 
tion from a site survey and soil investigation, and on title to the site. 

The fourth and final part of the application includes the final cost 
estimates and the working drawings and specifications. Then a con¬ 
tract document is executed between the applicant, the State agency 
and the Federal Public Health Service. 

Approval by tike State Agency. Before the'State agency can recom¬ 
mend approval, certain assurances must be obtained from the appli¬ 
cant among which are: (1) that the facility will provide service 
without discrimination as to race, creed, or color, and will furnish a 
reasonable volume of [free patient care (in areas where separate 
facilities are provided for separate population groups, the nondiscrim¬ 
ination requirement may be met through the planning of facilities 
which will make equitable provision for these groups); (2) that the 
facility, when completed, will be operated and maintained according 
to minimum standards set by the State; (3) that the construction 
contract will prescribe the minimum rates of pay for laborers and 
mechanics, as established by the Secretary of Labor; (4) that actual 
construction work will be performed by the lump sum (fixed price) 
contract method, and that adequate methods of obtaining competitive 
bidding will be used; (5) that adequate engineering or architectural 
supervision and inspection of the project will be provided to assure 
conformance with approved plans and specifications. 

Approval by the Surgeon OejieraL The Surgeon General must approve 
any application recommended by the State agency if he finds that it 
complies with the approved State plan and with the regulations, and 
contains the assurances indicated above, and if funds to cover one- 
third of the construction costs are available from the State’s allot¬ 
ment. If, after giving an opportunity for a hearing, the Surgeon 
General disapproves an application or withholds funds for failure to 
comply with legal requirements, an appeal may be taken to the U. S, 
Circuit Court of Appeals by the State agency. 

Construction Progress 

A year and ten months have passed since the first construction 
allotment was made available to the States. (No funds were ap¬ 
propriated for the first year of the program since it was believed—and 
later borne out—^that a year would be required for the State surveys 
and for developing State plans.) Over this period, the number of 
approved construction applications has steadily and rapidly increased. 
In September 1947, the first project applications received initial (part I) 
approval by the Surgeon General. Within the next 6 months—^by 
April 30, 1948’—^the number of initially approved applications had 
increased to a total of 249 with total construction costs estimated at 
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$123,000,000. A year and a month later—^by May 31, 1949—total 
of 792 project applications had received initial approval (see table 8). 
These projects will have a total cost of $483,400,000, of which the 
Federal share will amoimt to $149,000,000 (see %. 1). The jfinal 


Table 8. Number of a\ 


project applications^ number of beds prodded^ total esti^ 
ction costs, and Fed^l share^ iy State 


construction costs^ and Federal sihare^ 
ABo£Ma7 31.194a 



Alabama.. 

Aruona_ 

Arkansas.. 

California. 

Colorado-. 


Connecticut_ 

Delaware- 

District of Columbia. 

Honda—.— 

Georgia_ 


ETentucky_ 

Louisiana_ 

Maine...—... 

Maryland_ 

Massadtiusetts.. 

Mictaisan...— 

Minnesota_ 

Mississippi- 

Missoon_ 

Montana..._ 


Nebraska_ 

Nevada.. 

New Hampshire- 

New Jersey_ 

New Mexico..... 


New York_ 

North Carolina- 
North D^ta... 

Ohio. 

Oklahoma_ 


Oregon. 

Pennsyhnnia... 
Rhode Isl^md... 
South Carolina- 
South Dakota_ 


7 e^as_ 

Utah_ 

Vermont-. 
Virginia... 


Washington_ 

West Vir^jnia.-. 
Wisoontiu..— . 
Wyoming-.. 


Number of 
projects 

Number of 
beds 

792 

38,130 

21 

1,425 

5 

265 

21 

1,168 

21 

711 

7 

877 

6 

211 

1 

40 


Construction costs 


20 , no, 509 

3,126,804 
9,831,737 
12,471,147 
6,554,298 

2,617,680 I 
607,061 I 


Federal share 


$149,006,637 

6,539,504 

726,340 

3.261,135 

3,951,798 

1,740,561 


14,804,189 
12,552,381 

2,428,791 

14,588,564 

14,743,139 

7,709,706 

6,413,481 

12,209,582 

14,073,652 

2,278,509 

4,724,171 

9,957,089 

15,532,228 

11,463,483 

21,079,269 

12,119,094 

1,298,107 

5,118,881 

230,252 

2,042,200 

12,687,449 

A730,836 

28,891,256 
23,684,606 
1,403,680 
18,164,416 
9,213,870 

2,028,480 
24,890,581 
3,114,500 
9,404,138 
1,679,468 

16,974,631 

31,135,234 

1,061,255 

2,282,173 

12,489,520 

8,303,136 

7,140,775 

8,102,975 

676,723 

509,076 

2,472,52') 

16,005,177 

11,100 


4,784,584 

4,160,208 

677,388 

4,681,799 

4.723.336 
2,224,570 
1,982,764 

4,042,184 

A356»545 

744,940 

1,488,777 

2,964,410 

5,140,809 

3,462,134 

7,036,101 

3,816,907 

420,712 

1,104,630 

6,885 

679,286 

8,089.844 

959,341 

8.192,869 

7,470,449 

460,957 

5,266,663 

3,027,882 

671,584 
8,020,143 
971,333 
3,078,050 
549,765 

6,496,874 

8.882.336 
656,082 
688,487 

8,958,781 

1,126,373 

2,375.257 

2,620,029 

192,240 

190,692 

383.720 

4,027,057 

3.700 
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stage of the application (part IV) has been approved for 387 projects. 
(On the average, there has been an 8-month lag between submission 
for approval of the first part and the final part of the application.) 
The value of these 387 projects now under contract is $220,000,000, 
involving $67,600,000 of Federal funds. 

Among the ten Federal Security regions, the largest number of 
applications, by far, has come from region VI, comprised of Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, South Carolina, Tennessee, and Puerto 
Eico and the Vii*gin Islands. 

In terms of total construction costs of all projects, the major share, 
as could be expected, is for the 219 projects in this region. One-fourth 
of the total costs of all approved projects is accoimted for by projects 
in this southern region—nearly $111 million. Of the 38,130 beds in 
aU approved projects, 10,060, or 26 percent, arc in this region. Mis¬ 
sissippi led in the number of projects initially approved by the end of 
May 1949. As of that date, a total of 68 Mississippi projects had 
been initially approved by the Surgeon General. In terms of con¬ 
struction costs, however, and in number of beds to be provided, 
Texas, in region VIII, stood in first place. 

Type of Project, Of the 792 projects initially approved as of May 
31, 1949, 606 are general hospitals with 29,755 beds; 40 are mental hos¬ 
pitals with 4,543 beds; 28 are tuberculosis hospitals with 2,809 bods; 
12 are chronic disease hospitals with 1,023 beds; and 106 are public 
health centers (sec table 9). The total number of bods of all types 
number 38,130. As shown by these figures, the States have centered 
their efforts, until now, on the construction of general hospital projects. 
About four-fifths of all approved projects, beds to be constructed, and 
total construction costs are accounted for by general hospital projects. 

General Hospital Projects 

Among the various States and Territories, all but the District of 
Columbia and Hawaii have now submitted and received approval for 
one or more general hospital projects. Three out of every five (a 
total of 367) of the general hospital project applications are for com¬ 
pletely new facilities; the remaining two out of five are for additions 
or alterations to existing hospitals. 

Sponsorship, A slightly higher proportion of approved general hos¬ 
pital projects are sponsored by public agencies rather than by private 
nonprofit organizations. As of the end of May, 56 percent of all 
general hospital project applications were for publicly owned facilities. 

Inasmuch as nonprofit general hospitals for which applications have 
been approved tend to be somewhat larger than those sponsored by 
government, the total beds to be constructed are about evenly divided 
between nonprofit and governmental facilities. In terms of construc- 
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tion costs, nonprofit facilities account for slightly more than half of 
the estimated costs of all general hospital projects—55 percent of the 
total going for nonprofit institutions compared with 45 percent for 
public facilities. 

Among the various regions of the country there is wide variation in 
type of ownership of the approved general hospital projects. In New 
England (region I) for example, 97 percent of the approved project 
applications have been submitted by nonprofit organizations. In the 
Southeast, (region VI) only 24 percent have been for facilities under 
nonprofit sponsorship. 

Size of hospital. Most general hospital projects approved by the 
end of May 1949, were relatively small in terms of bed capacity. The 
367 new general hospital projects average about 49 beds. Only one 
in every eight new general hospitals has more than 100 beds, as the 
following tabulation shows: 

New general hospital 


Size of hospital projects 

Percent 

Number distribution 

Total. 367 100.0 

Under 25 beds...... 82 22. 4 

25-49 beds,... 138 37. 6 

50-74 beds. 76 20.7 

75-99 beds.-. 13 3.6 

100 beds and over..---- 47 12. 8 

Unknown^--,_ 11 3.0 


1 Reprosonts new projects for which funds for equipment only are provided; the number of beds in these 
facilities was not reported. 


Size of community. Seven out of ten of the 367 new general hospital 
projects ai’e located in towns with less than 5,000 population. Only 
19 projects arc located in cities of 25,000 or more, as the following 
figures show: 

New general hospital 

Size of community' projects 

Percenf 

Number distribution 

TuLal.... 367 100.0 


Under 2,500.. _ 

2,500-4,999_ 

5,000-9,999_ 

10,000-24,999-. 
25,000-49,999.. 
50,000 and over. 


157 42. 8 

92 25.0 

66 17. 7 

34 9. 3 

4 1. 1 

16 4. 1 


In only 12 States are more than half of the new general hospital 
projects located in cities of 5,000 or more; even in these States, the 
projects are generally located in cities of less than 25,000 population. 
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Table 9. Distribution of approved project applications, beds provided, and construction 

costs, hy type of facility 

Ab of May 31,1949 


Projects 


Construction costs 


Tj i*e of facility 

Vuin- 

bci 

Percent 

Total 

Pei cent 

Pedeinl 

share 

Percent 

Num¬ 

ber 

Total. 

Genei‘il_„.' 

Montil.-.- 

Tubci culosis. .. 

Chronic.. 

Public Health Centers,_ 

702 

1 600 
4u 
2b 

1 

100 

100 0 
7b 1 
.5 1 

3.5 

1.5 
13 4 

$4'53,403,SS3 
394,74b. 290 
34,423,208 
27,388,267 
10.120,539 

10,725,489 

100.0 

81.7 

7 1 

6. 7 
3.3 
2.2 


100 0 
82.7 
7. 1 

6 6 

2 0 
2.3 

3S,130 
20,755 
4,543 
2,^0 
1,023 



Beds 


Percent 


100.0 
7s.n 
11 9 
7,4 
2 7 
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Thus far, only $13 million have been committed from the 1950 
allotment and only $1.6 million have been encumbered by final 
approval. 

There are wide variations in the extent to which construction 
allotments have been committed, as shown in figures 2 and 3. 

/’/sou. STATUS 


MIUMm W OOUUUIt 



Figure 3. Status of 1949 program. Federal grants-in-aid for hospital construction 
under P. L. 725, Maj 31,1949. 


Conclusion and Summary 

The National Hospital Program is now well under way. All of the 
States and Territories have surveyed and appraised their existing 
hospitals and health center facilities, have determined their needs for 
additional facilities, and have devdoped programs for constructing 
fadlities to meet these needs. All have passed the necessary legisla¬ 
tion to enable them to participate and have had State plans approved 
by the Surgeon General. Within the Federal Government and in aU 
of the 53 States and Territories, organizations have been established 
and are in operation. 

As of May 31, 1949, 792 applications for construction projects have 
received initial or final approval. The total cost of construction of 
these projects will amount to $483,400,000 of which the Federal share 
will be $149,000,000. 
















































Communities Awarded Milk Sanitation Ratings 
of 90 Percent or More, July 1947-June 1949 

Prior to World War II, communities which achieved a compliance 
rating of 90 percent or more under the milk ordinance recommended 
by the Public Health Service were listed semiannually in Public 
Health Reports. Owing to the war time deterioration in milTr 
quality resulting from labor and equipment shortages, as well as 
from reduction in local milk control staffs, publication of these lists 
was suspended after the issue of February 19, 1943. At the request 
of health departments which have succeeded in restoring the quality 
of their milk supplies, publication of these lists, though much smaller 
than formerly, was resumed in Public Health Reports February 
25, 1949, 

Listed in the table are all Public Health Service milk ordinance 
com m u n ities which were reported by State milk-sanitation authorities 
during July 1, 1947 to Jime 30, 1949, as having a market milk rating 
of at least 90 percent. The inclusion of a community in this list 
means that if pasteurized milk is sold in the community, it is of such 
a degree of excellence that the weighted average of the percentages 
of compliance with the various items of sanitation required by fiie 
Public Health Service Milk Ordinance for grade A pasteurized milk 
is 90 percent or more, and that, similarly, if raw milk is sold in the 
community, it so nearly meets the standards that the weighted average 
of the percentages of compliance with the various items of sanitation 
required for grade A raw milk is 90 percent or more. 

These ratings are not a complete measTire of safety, but represent 
the degree of compliance with the grade A standards. High-grade 
pasteurized nulk is safer than high-grade raw milk, because of the 
added protection of pasteurization. Safety estimates should take 
into account the percentage of milk pasteurized, which is given in 
the table. To obtain this added protection, those who are dependent 
on raw m ilk can pasteurize the milk at home in the following simple 
manner; Heat the milk over a hot flame to 165® F., stirring constantly, 
th e n immediately place the vessel in cold water and continue stirring 
until cool, changing the water when it warms up. However, if a 
dependable thermometer is not available, bring the milk to a boil 
instead. 

The milk ordinance recommended by the Public Health Service is 
now in effect statewide in 10 States, as well as in 207 counties and 1,207 
municipalities located in 39 States. It has been adopted as a regulation 
by 31 States and Territories. 

The primary reason for publishing the rating lists is to encourage 
these comm unities to attain and maintain a high level of excellence 

Tmn DiTisxon of Baoitation^ Mflk and Pood Branch. 
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in the enforcement of the ordinance. No comparison with communities 
operating under other milk ordinances is intended or implied. Some 
communities which have high-grade milk supplies are not included 
because arrangements have not been made for the determination of 
their ratings by the State milk sanitation authority. In other cases 
the ratings which have been submitted are now more than 2 years 
old and have therefore lapsed. In still other communities with high- 
grade milk supplies there seems, in the opinion of the community, 
to be no local necessity nor desire for rating or inclusion in the list. 

The rules under which a community is included in this list are: 

1. All ratings must be determined by the State milk-sanitation 
authority in accordance with the Public Health Service rating method ^ 
based upon the grade A pasteurized milk and the grade A raw milk 
requirements of the Public Health Service Milk Ordinance and Code. 
A recent departure from the method described consists of computing 
the pasteurized milk rating by weighting the plant rating twice as 
much as the rating of the raw milk for pasteurization. 

2. No community will be included in the list unless both its pas¬ 
teurized milk and its raw milk ratings are 90 percent or more. Com¬ 
munities in which only raw milk is sold will be included if the raw milk 
ratings are 90 percent or more. 

3. The rating used will be the latest rating submitted to the Public 
Health Service, but no rating will be used which is more than 2 years 
old. To promote continuous rigid enforcement rather than occasional 
“dean-up campaigns” it is suggested that when the rating of a com¬ 
munity on the list falls below 90 percent no resurvey be made for at 
least 6 months, resulting in removal from the next semiannual list. 

4. The Public Health Service will make occasional check surveys of 
cities for which ratings of 90 percent or more have been reported by 
the State. If such check rating is less than 90 percent but not less 
than 85, the city will be removed from the 90-percent list after 6 
months unless a resurvey submitted by the State during this pro¬ 
bationary interim shows a rating of 90 percent or more. If, however, 
such check rating is less than 85 percent, the city will be removed from 
the list immediately. If the check rating is 90 percent or more, the 
city win be retained on the list for a period of 2 years from the date 
of the check survey unless a subsequent rating submitted during this 
period warrants its removaL 

Communities which are now on the list should not permit their 
ratings to lapse, as ratings more than 2 years old cannot be used. 

State milk-sanitation authorities who are not now equipped to 
determine municipal ratings are uiged, in fairness to their communi¬ 
ties, to equip themselves as soon as possible. The personnel required 
is small; in most States one milk specialist is sufficient for this work. 

1 Pub. Health Bep.5S: 1386 (1938). Beprint No. 1970. 
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100 

Sept. 

18, 

1948 

100 

Dm. 

12, 

1947 

100 

Apr. 

24. 

1948 

100 

June 

26, 

1048 

100 

Aug. 

25, 

1948 

100 

Mar. 

29, 

1949 

100 

May 

14,1949 

100 

Apr. 

14. 

1949 

100 

Nov. 

16.1948 

100 

May 

14, 

1949 

100 

Aug. 

18, 

1948 

100 

Sept 

24, 

1947 

100 

July 

31, 

1947 


Seminole, 
Sulphur. _ 


Athens and McMinn Co 

Clinton.. 

Erwin__ 

FayettevDle. 

Greenville. 

Maryvllle-Alcoa. 

Mornstown....- 

Shelbyvflle. 


Per¬ 
cent of 

mQk Date of 
pas- rating 
teur- 
Ized 


100 Miy 6,1948 
100 July 30,1948 



100 Deo. 
100 May J 
100 Peb. : 
100 May : 
100 Dec. 
100 Aug. i 
100 Dec. 


Dec. 3.1948 
Apr. 18.1949 
Apr. 12,1949 
May 24 1948 
June 21.1948 
Mar. 30.1949 
Apr. 25,1949 
Mar. 31.1948 


100 June 1,1949 
100 Apr. 29,1949 
100 May 27.1949 


BOTH HAW AND PASTtJERIZED MAEK3JT MILK 



N OTE. In these oominunttles the pasteurized market milk ^ows a 90 percent or more compliance with 
the grade A pasteurized milk requirements and the raw market milk ^ows a 90 percent or more compliance 
with the grade A raw milk requixiement of the Public Health Service Milk Ordmance and Code. 

Note particularly the percentage of mOk pasteurized in the various communities listed. This percentage 
» u important fiSMtor to consider in estimating the safety of a city's milk supply. All milk should be 
pa wa u r l zed or boiled, either oommerotally or at home, bemre It is consumed. See text for home method. 









































































INCIDENCE OF DISEASE 


No health department. State or local, can effectively prevent or control dkeaBe without 
knowledge of when, where, and under what condiiions cases are occurring 

UNITEDSTATES 

BEPOBTS FBOM STATES FOB WEEK ENDED JULY 23, 1949 

A total of 1,444 cases of poliomyditis was reported, as compared 
with 1,014 last week (an increase of 42 percent), 979 for the correspond¬ 
ing week last year (representing an increase of 37 percent) and a 5- 
year (1944-48) median of 568. Tke largest numerical increases were 
reported in the North Central areas. Slight decreases occurred in 
the West South Central and Pacific areas. Figures for the week by 
geographic divisions are as follows (last week’s figures in parentheses): 
New England 67 (45), Middle Atlantic 143 (93), East North Central 
308 (166), West North Central 290 (174), South Atlantic 86 (36), 
East South Central 120 (66), West South Central 273 (293), Mountain 
61 (40), Pacific 96 (101). Twenty-one States reported more than 17 
cases eadh, as follows (last week’s figures in parentheses): Increases — 
Massachusetts 31 (19), New York 116 (72), New Jersey 21 (14), Ohio 
38 (22). Indiana 84 (52), Plmois 75 (55), Michigan 82 (32), Wisconsin 
29 (5), Minnesota 79 (51), Iowa 45 (30), Missouri 73 (40), Nebraska 
25 (13), Kansas 45 (19), West Vitginia 21 (9), Kentucky 41 (20), 
Tennessee 40 (21), Mississippi 25 (17), Oklahoma 80 (74); decreases — 
Arkansas 91 (99), Texas 89 (112), CaWomia 80 (83). Since March 
19 (average week of seasonal low incidence), a total of 5,415 cases has 
been reported, as compared with 4,230 for the same period last year 
and a 5-year median for the period of 2,057. 

Of 32 cases of Rocky Moimtain spotted fever reported (last week 
17, 5-year median 27), 22 occurred in the South Atlantic and South 
Central areas (9 in North^Carolina, 5 each in Virginia and Tennessee), 
3 in Wyoming, 2 in Pennsylvania and 1 each in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Minnesota, and California. 

Of 27 cases of tularemia reported in 11 States, 14 occurred in 
Arkansas; no other State reported more than 2 cases. 

Deaths recorded during the week in 94 large cities in the United 
States totaled 8,233, as compared with 8,320 last week, 8,031 and 
8,135, respectively, for the corresponding weeks of 1948 and 1947, and 
a 3-year (1946-48) median of 8,135. The total for the year to date 
is 272,687, as compared with 275,332 for the corresponding period 
last year. Infant deaths during the week totaled 577, last week 617, 
3-y6ar median 671. The cumulative figure is 18,742, same period last 
year 19,518. 
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Commimicable Disease Cbarts 

AU reporting States^ November 1948 through July 23^ 1949 



The upper and lower broken lines represent the highest and lowest figures recorded 
for the corresponding weeks in the 7 preceding years. The solid] line is a median 
figure for the 7 pre^ding years. All three Im^ have been smoothed by a 3-week 
moving ayerage. The dots represent numbers of cases reported for the weeks of 1949. 
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PLAGUE INFECTION IN PARK COUNTY, COLO. 

Under date of July 22, plague infection was reported proved in Park 
County, Colo., at a location 1 mile south and 3 miles west of Pairplay 
in a pool of 6 fleas from 5 ground squirrels, CUeUm richardsonii degans, 
trapped July 7, in a pool of 16 fleas from 1 prairie dog, Cynomys 
gwmisoni, shot on the same date, and in a pool of 18 fleas from 2 
prairie dogs, same species, shot July 8. 

TERRITORIES AND POSSESSIONS 
Virgin Islands 


Noiyiabk diseases — AyrU-June 1949. —During the months of 
April, May, and June, 1949, cases of certain notifiable diseases were 
reported in the Virgin Islands of the United States as follows: 


Disease 

April 

May 

June 


1 


1 

nhiftlTATipox__ 

2 



Oonorrh^ ___ .. - _ _ _ , 

14 


14 

disease. _ 

2 

2 

Meningitis, mimlngofloccal- - 

1 



Mumps_ _ ___ _ _ _ 

1 


Pellagra _ __ __ _ ._n 

WHIPliil 

2 


Pneumonia (lobar) _ . _ __ 

BBHHB 


1 

Ryphflis _ _ _ - _ __ _ - _ 

2 

8 

6 





DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED JULY 16, 1949 

[From the We ^7 Mortality Index, issued by the National Office of Vital Statistics] 



Week ended 
Jalyl0,1949 

Oorrespond- 
Ing week, 1948 

Data for 94 large cities of the United States: 

Total deaths . 

8,320 

8,319 

264,454 

617 

654 

18,165 

70,326,670 

12,698 

9.4 

0.4 

8,674 

Median for 3 prior years _ _ _ _ 

Total deaths, first 28 weolcR Of year ,,_ _ _ _ _ . _ 

267,301 

640 

Deaths under 1 year of age " _ _ _ 

Median for 3 prior years - .. _____ _ __ 

Deaths under 1 year of age, first 28 weeks of year. 

Data from industrial insurance companies: 

Policies in fnme _ _ _ 

18,889 

70,995,534 

13,059 

9.6 

9.8 

Number of death claims. . ... _ _ 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate. 

Death claims per 1,000 policies, first 28 weeks of year, annual rate.. 



























































































POREIGN^REPORTS 


CANADA 

Provinces—Notifiable diseases—Week ended July 2, 1949. —During 
the week ended July 2, 1949, cases of certain notifiable diseases were 
reported by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics of Canada as follows: 


"Disease 

Prince 

Edward 

TslATtd 

Nova 

Scotia 

New 

Bruns¬ 

wick 

Que¬ 

bec 

On¬ 

tario 

Mani¬ 

toba 

Sas¬ 

katch¬ 

ewan 

Al¬ 

berta 

British 

Colum¬ 

bia 

Total 



7 


m 

260 

46 

75 

44 

58 

556 


. 



5 

2 

1 


1 


9 





1 






1 





22 

26 

2 

17 

44 

4 

115 

TufinpriffA __ 



1 

2 

2 

1 


3 

0 

MaasIm . _ ^ 


32 

4 


235 

84 

178 

166 

251 

1,122 

Meningitis, meningo- 


1 


H 





3 

Mnnripn __ 


35 



131 

10 

■■■III 

0 

43 

264 

PnUrtiriypTitte _ 


1 


mn 

6 

1 

immii 


9 

21 

ft purlAt fever 




18 

30 

5 

■■■iiii 

■■■ni 

6 

67 

Tabereuiosis (all forms). 

Typhoid and para- 

t^hnirt fArer_ 


1 

10 

101 

22 

30 

3 


26 

213 



6 

1 




7 

Venereal diseases: 
Oonorrhea 


13 

21 

96 

33 

24 

12 

28 

78 

305 

Syphflfa __ . - 



2 

61 

21 

9 

8 

3 

15 

129 

Whooping congb_ 


2 

56 

13 


1 

6 

78 









JAPAN 

Notifiable diseases—4 y^eeks ended June 25^ 1949, and accfamulated 
totals for the year to date. —For the 4 weeks ended June 25, 1949, and 
for the year to date, certain notifiable diseases have been reported in 
Japan as follows: 



Kora.—^Fbe abovo figniea bsye been adjmted to indade deUayed and coneeted reports. 
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reports of cholera, plague, smallpox, typhus fever, and 

YELLOW fever RECEIVED DURING THE CURRENT WEEK 

Note.—The following reports Include only items of unusual incidence or of special Interest and the occur¬ 
rence of these diseases, except yellow fever, in localities which had not recently reported oases. All reports 
of yellow fever are published currently. 

A table showing the accumulated figures for these diseases for the year to date is published in the Public 
Health Hepobts for the last Friday in each month. 

Cholera 

Burma, —^During the period May 8-28, 1949, 115 cases of cholera 
with 81 deaths were reported in Burma, by Divisions or Districts as 
follows: Irrawaddy, 111 cases, 77 deaths; Pegu, 2 cases, 2 deaths; 
Tenasserim, 2 cases, 2 deaths. During the week ended July 9, 6 
cases were reported in Bassein. 

India — Bombay — CalcuUa — Cawnpore — Delhi — Madras. — (During 
the week ended July 16, 1949, 1 case of cholera (imported) was re¬ 
ported in Bombay, 67 cases in Calcutta, 5 cases in Cawnpore, 7 cases 
in Delhi, and 16 cases in Madras. 

Plague 

Belgian Congo—Stanleyville Province, —On July 8, 1949, 2 fatal 
cases of plague were reported in the village of Daidjos, northeast of 
Blukwa, and on July 11 a fatal case was reported in the village of 
Tchetchu, w^t of Blukwa, the localities being new foci but in the 
general area in which cases have previously been reported. 

British East Africa — Kenya. —^During the week ended Jime 4, 1949, 
2 cases of plague were reported in the Kiambu District of Kenya, a 
new focus. 

India — Calcutta. —During the weds: ended July 16, 1949, 10 cases 
of plague were reported in Calcutta. 

Indochina — Saigon. —Saigon was declared infected with plague on 
July 20, 1949. 

Union of South Africa — Cape Province — Southwest Africa. —^Duiing 
the two weeks ended July 9, 1949, 9 cases of plague with 2 deaths 
were reported in Cape Province distributed among new foci in 7 
districts. During the week ended June 25, plague was reported 
present in Rehoboth, South West Africa, also a new focus of the disease. 

Smallpox 

Netherlands Indies — Batavia (Java)—Palembang (Sumatra). —^Dur¬ 
ing the week ended July 16, 1949, 186 cases of smallpox were reported 
in Batavia and 9 cases in Palembang. 

Nigeria. —^During the period May 15-June 11, 1949, 873 cases of 
smallpox with 151 deaths were reported in Nigeria, of which 33 cases 
with 9 deaths occurred in Sapele and 33 cases with 3 deaths occurred 
in Lagos. 
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Typhns Fera 

Afghanistan .—Outbreaks of typhus fever were reported in Afghan¬ 
istan on July 22, 1949. 

Union of SovJh Africa—Port ElizaJ)eth .—During the week ended 
June 25, 1949, typhus fever was reported present in Port Elizabeth. 

Tellow Fever 

Gold Coast .—According to information received on July 13, 1949, 
by the World Health Organization 4 further suspected cases of yellow 
fever have been reported from Mines Hospital at Akwatia, Gold 
Coast. Diagnosis had not been confirmed. (For recent previous 
cases in the Gold Coast, see Pub. Health Eep. July 15,1949, p. 908.) 

X 





^ ^ ^ 
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An Epidemiologic Study of Brucellosis in Minnesota 

By Robbkt L. M 4.goffin, M. D.,* Pim-K^BLEB, M. D.,t Wesley W. Spunk, M. D.,** 
and Dean FuEmNC, M. D.f 

WMle working with the Mediterranean Fever Commission on the 
Island of Malta in 1905, Zammit (1) discovered that goats were a 
natural reservoir for undulant fever. Other members of the Com¬ 
mission confirmed this observation and incriminated the millr of these 
animals as the important medium of transmission of the disease to 
human beings (£). Following an order issued in June 1906, pro¬ 
hibiting the use of raw goat’s milk by personnel of the Royal Army 
and Navy stationed at hlalta, the incidence of undulant fever in the 
military forces dropped predpitiously. Effective control of this 
disease, thought to be largely a local problem in the Mediterranean, 
appeared to be at hand, yet today brucellosis ranks as the most 
prevalent disease of animals transmitted to man. 

Recognition of the. disease in the United States was slow and 
scattered. Although it now appears highly probable, as proposed 
by Craig (S) in 1906, that many febrile cases formerly diagnosed as 
atypical typhoid and typho-malarial fever were actually undulant 
fever, the latter was considered to be a rare imported disease found 
only in individuals from tropical areas who had had contact with 
goats. Evidence that the disease was endemic in the United States 
slowly accumulated as isolated cases from goat-raising areas were 
reported in 1911 by Gentry and Ferenbaugh (4, S) from Texas and 
by Yount and Looney (6) from Arizona in 1913. 

While undulant fever was being viewed with desultory iuterest as 
a disease solely of caprine origin, an apparently unrelated series of 
observations on contagious abortion of cattle and its etiologic agent 
were in progress. Bang (7), in 1897, succeeded in isolating a small 
bacillus from the uterus of a cow with threatened abortion and estab¬ 
lished that this organism was the etiologic agent of bovine contagious 
abortion. A number of other workers confirmed these observations 

*Post-doctorate reseaich fellow, National Institutes of Health; **DivlsIon of Internal Medicine, Uni 
veisity of Minnesota Hospitals and Mediotd School; tMinnesota Department of Health, Sections of Pre¬ 
ventable Diseases, \ i d Medical Laboratories, I^linneapolis. This investigation was supported in part 
by a research grant from the Nation^ Institutes of Health. 
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and the oiganism became widely kaown as Bacillus ahortas (Bang) 
(S, 9). 

Schroeder and Cotton {10) discovered in 1911 that milk obtained 
from certain cows, when injected into guinea pigs, produced lesions 
resembling tuberculosis. The same observation was made inde¬ 
pendently by Smith and Fabyan {11) in 1912 who called attention 
to the similarity of these “milk injection^^ lesions to those produced 
by B. abortus in guinea pigs. Both groups subsequently isolated the 
organism from cow^s milk and identified it as B, abortus {10, 12), 
These findings caused Schroeder and Cotton {10) to propose that 
B, abortus might well be pathogenic for man. The question of human 
pathogenicity was further stimulated by Larson and Sedgwick {IS) 
who demonstrated complement-fixing antibodies against B, abortus in 
the blood of children who drank raw nulk. Cooledge {14) fed viable 
organisms in milk to several human volunteers without any evidence 
of clinical illness resulting. He was able to demonstrate B. abortus 
agglutinms in these individuals but concluded that they were absorbed 
from the ingested milk. The isolation of a similar organism from 
swine and its association with infectious abortion in sows was first 
reported in 1914 by Traum {IS), 

The link between these diverse observations was furnished in 1918 
by Alice Evans {16) who found that Micrococcus melilensis, the known 
etiologic agent of undulant fever which had first been isolated at 
autopsy by Bruce in 1887, was morphologically, culturally, bio¬ 
chemically, and serologically related to B, abortus. Following the 
suggestion of Meyer {17) in 1920, the generic name Brucella found 
general acceptance, and after several years of confused terminology 
the caprine, bovine, and porcine organisms were designated, as pro¬ 
posed by Huddleson {18), as separate species: Br, Toditensis, Br, 
abortus, and Br, suis. 

Following the disclosure of the true relationship between Micro* 
coccus melitensis (Bruce) and Bacillus abortus (Bang), Keefer {19) 
reported the first proved case of human brucellosis in this country 
of non-caprine origin. Other cases of non-caprine origin in the United 
States were soon reported by Gage and Gregory {20), Huddleson 
{21), and Carpenter and Merriam {22), Concurrent observations 
appeared in other countries {2S), 

Although several of these early case reports indicated that contact 
with infected animals was a probable means of infection, and the origi¬ 
nal reports of the Commission on Mediterranean Fever pointed out 
that infection may occur throu^ small wounds of the skin, attention 
in this country centered on contaminated milk as a source of human 
disease. Evans {24), Fleischner and Meyer {2S), Carpenter and 
Baker {26), and others {27, 28, 29, SO, ST) pursued the problem and 
demonstrated the widespread occurrence of Br, abortus in raw milk 
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and dairy products. These observations proved that viable Brucella 
were being ingested regularly in raw market milk, including milk 
from certified herds. 

The relatively low incidence of recognized infection despite estab¬ 
lished proof that viable organisms were commonly ingested led a 
number of workers to doubt the pathogenicity of the bovine organism. 
Both Cooledge (14) in 1916 and Morales-Otero (S2) in 1929 were 
unable to produce demonstrable disease by feeding viable Br. abortus 
in milk to a small number of human volunteers, although Morales- 
Otero did produce illness in 2 individuals who had ingested Br, suis, 
NicoUe, Burnet, and Conseil (SS) failed to produce evidence of infec¬ 
tion following subcutaneous inoculation of Br. abortus in 5 individuals. 
Huddleson (S^), working with monkeys, observed that Br. mis pro¬ 
duced a severe disease ending in death, whereas Br. abortus induced 
a mild infection from which the animals readily recovered. In 1930, 
Hardy and co-workers (36) reported data on 14 patients from whom 
Br. abortus had been isolated. Illness in the group ranged from a mild 
ambulatory form of the disease to severe, protracted disability. They 
observed that while, in general, suis infections tend to be more severe 
than those due to Br. abortus^ this difference was not suflSiciently 
consistent to permit a clinical differentiation in an individual case. 
This evaluation of the relative pathogenicity of the two species of 
Brucella is now generally accepted. A number of cases of fatal Br. 
abortus infection have been reported (36, 37). 

The importance of the skin as a portal of entry was emphasized 
by Hardy, Hudson, and Jordan (38). Noting the frequency of in¬ 
fection in employees in meat-packing plants and farmers, they con¬ 
cluded that the intimate types of contact with infectious materials 
common to these occupations resulted in infections through the skin. 
They demonstrated that 100 percent infection in guinea pigs was ob¬ 
tained by applying Brucella to the shaved and abraded skin. Eighty 
percent infection was obtained similarly in a group of animals in whidi 
the hair was clipped without visible trauma to the skin, whereas only 
22 percent of the animals were infected by ingestion of the organisms. 

Principles of Epidemiology 

From the foregoing historical summary, it is apparent that most 
of the major factors in the epidemiology of brucellosis in the United 
States were recognized by 1930. It had been established that a large 
reservoir of infection was present in naturally mfected goats, swine, 
and cattle; that the organisms isolated from each of these groups of 
animals constitute separate though closely related species which can 
be differentiated on the basis of cultural and metabolic character¬ 
istics and which vary in invasiveness and in the severity of disease 
produced in animals; and that each of the three species may produce 
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human illness. Subsequently, it has been learned that other domestic 
auimals including horses (55, 4-0) sud dogs (S5,41) may be naturally 
infected, and that even chickens may be susceptible (^5). 

Discovery of cross infections in animals by each of the three species 
has added to the problem of ultimate control. Huddleson {18) first 
isolated Br. suis from cattle in 1929. Epidemiologic studies in Iowa 
indicated that transmission of the more virulent porcine strains from 
cattle to man may occur. Dramatic confirmation of this means of 
spread subsequently appeared in several milk-bome epidemics of 
brucellosis due to Br, suis (4^, 44j 4^) • Cattle may also become in¬ 
fected with Br, melitensisj which has been isolated from cow's milk, 
but this type of cross infection appears to be imcommon in the United 
States (4^,47). For years it was believed that human infection 
with Br, melitensis in the United States was confined almost exclusively 
to the goat-raising areas of the South and Southwest. However, in 
1946, Jordan and Sorts (48) reported the occurrence of human 
melitensis infections in Iowa with evidence that hogs were the im¬ 
mediate source of infection. Isolation of Br, melitensis from the tissues 
of sows in Iowa followed shortly (45). Human melitensis infection 
derived from contact with hogs in Minnesota has also been reported 
{50), It now appears that all three species of Brucella may infect 
cattle, hogs, sheep, and goats. Natural infections of hogs with Br, 
abortus have been recently reported {51), Apparently goats have not 
been encountered that are infected with Br. abortus or Br. suis. 

Brucellosis may be transmitted to man from the animal reservoir 
by two well-established routes: (1) contact with an infected animal, 
its tissues, blood, secretions, or products of abortion and (2) the inges¬ 
tion of contaminated mUk, cream, cheese, or other dairy products. 
Air-bome infection by dust or di'oplets has also been suggested (55, 53). 
Documented cases of inter-human transmission ai’e rare, but references 
to infection via coitus and maternal milk have appeared in the litera¬ 
ture (5^). There are indications that the disease can be accidentally 
fransmitted as a result of blood transfusions {54)- 

The portal of entry is dependent upon the mode of transmission. 
Since the early experimental and epidemiologic observations of Hardy 
and his associates {35,38), it has been generally accepted that invasion 
through the skin is the most probable portal of entry following direct 
contact with infected animals or tissues. Small cuts or abrasions on 
the skin imdoubtedly facilitate this mode of infection, but the possi¬ 
bility of entry through the unbroken skin cannot be excluded. Follow¬ 
ing ingestion of infected materials, the oropharynx is presumed to be 
the site of invasion. Little precise information is available concerning 
the ability of Brucella to survive the gastric barrier and invade through 
the stomach or intestine. The probability that the respiratory tract 
may serve as a portal of entry in human brucellosis is supported by 
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successful experimental infection of guinea pigs {52) and monkeys {55) 
via this route. Cattle are readily infected by inoculation of Brucella 
into the conjunctival sac which suggests that the conjunctiva may also 
serve as the portal of entry in some human infections, particularly of 
laboratory personnel {56). 

With this complexity of possible sources of infection and means of 
its transmission from animals to man, it is apparent that major factors 
in the epidemiology of brucellosis may vary widely in different locali¬ 
ties. Ajol over-all picture of brucellosis in the United States can only 
be completed by careful regional studies. Relatively few studies of 
local epidemiologic factors have appeared in the literature. Carpenter 
and King {57), Orr and Huddleson {58), and Simpson {59) have re¬ 
ported observations from certain geographical areas dealing primarily 
with milk-borne infections. These authors found bovine sources to be 
of primary importance in the areas studied in New York, Michigan, 
and Ohio, respectively. In Indiana, a broad cooperative study to 
determine the incidence of brucellosis and types of infection in both 
the livestock and human population of representative rural ai*eas was 
initiated in June 1946, but only preliminary reports have appeared 
(^7). The most notable contributions to the epidemiology of brucel¬ 
losis have been the detailed studies from Iowa by Hardy, Jordan, and 
Sorts continued over a period of 20 years. Their first smvey, appear¬ 
ing in 1930, was based on a study of 300 patients, from whom Brucella 
was isolated in 48 cases {85). The sources and routes of infection in 
Iowa were detailed and showed a predominance of infection due to 
Br. suis. A number of subsequent reports have supplemented the 
intial study {60,61). These workers emphasized the need for intensive 
studies in other areas to contribute to the general knowledge and 
pointed out the likelihood of error in assuming that the factors which 
have proved to operate in the ti-ansmission of brucellosis in one locality 
are of equal importance in all areas. It is with this view in mind that 
the present report was prepared on brucellosis in Minnesota. 

Methods of Study 

This report represents a joint study made possible through the 
collaboration of the Sections of Preventable Diseases and Medical 
Laboratories of the Minnesota Department of Health, the University 
of Minnesota Hospitals, and practicing physicians throughout the 
State. The data were derived primarily from a study of 268 patients 
from whom BruceUa was isolated by the Medical Laboratories of the 
Minnesota Department of Health and the University Hospitals from 
January 1, 1945, through June 30, 1948. Duplicate isolations from 
both laboratories were obtained in a number of cases making a total 
of 333 strains. 

The technique of blood culture employed was as follows: Five 
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milliliters of blood, drawn aseptically, were inserted by needle into a 
2-oimce rubber diaphragm screw-capped bottle containing 25 milli¬ 
liters of sterile bacto-tryptose broth, pH 6.8, and one percent sodium 
citrate. Prepared culture outfits were mailed on request to physi¬ 
cians who then inserted the blood and returned the bottle to the labo¬ 
ratory by mail. Upon receipt of the culture in the laboratory, approx¬ 
imately 10 percent of the air was aseptically removed and replaced by 
an equal volume of CO 2 . After incubating the broth culture for 5 
days at 37® C., four tubes of bacto-tryptose agar, pH 6.8, were inocu¬ 
lated with 1 milliliter each from the broth culture. Two of the tubes 
were incubated aerobically and two under 10 percent CO 2 at 37® C. 
The original broth culture was returned to the incubator for an addi¬ 
tional 10 days at the end of which time a second set of four subcul¬ 
tures was inoculated. Each set of subcultures was observed every 
other day for 2 weeks. No blood cultures were discarded before 30 
days of observation. 

Identification of the species of Brucella was carried out with every 
freshly isolated strain in the Department of Health laboratories based 
upon the requirement of carbon dioxide for growth, growth charac¬ 
teristics on dye plates and the production of hydrogen sulfide 
{ 18 , 62 ). 

By focusing the study on this group of proved cases all speculation 
about the diagnosis in the individual case was removed and the par¬ 
ticular species of Brucella was established and correlated with the 
source of the infection. A complete study of all phases of the illness 
at the university hospitals was possible in 41 of the patients. In 
the remaining cases, data were obtained from individual reports sub¬ 
mitted by attending physicians throughout the State. These in¬ 
cluded information on occupation, use of raw milk products, contacts 
with animals, any known abortions or other evidence of brucellosis 
in livestock, and a brief statement of sjnnptoms and date of the onset 
of illness. In only 13 of the 268 cases were reports lacking or grossly 
incomplete, a fact which emphasizes the interest and cooperation of 
Minnesota physicians in the study of this disease. Further study 
was made in a number of oases through visits to the homes of patients 
by physicians from the State Department of Health. In addition to 
this information, data are presented on the cases of brucellosis reported 
annually to the Minnesota Department of Health since 1927 on which 
less detailed information is available. 

Incidence of Human Brucellosis 

The first cases of human brucellosis in readents of Minnesota were 
reported in 1927. The number of reported cases increased from 12 
in 1928 to 62 in 1932 and to 113 in 1935. During the following 4 
years, the number varied from 77 to 92 cases annually. A steady 
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increase in the number of reported cases began in 1940 and continued 
to a peak of 403 cases in 1946. In the period of 11 years from 1927 
through 1937, 710 cases were reported. In the following 10-year 
period the number increased to 2,605, a total of 3,315 cases having 
been reported by January 1, 1947. It is difficult to determine how 
accurately these figures represent the actual incidence of active 
brucellosis in this State, but it may be reasonably assumed that the 
addition of all diagnosed but unreported cases, plus unrecognized 
mild or ambulatory cases would appreciably increase the incidence. 
During 1947, when 378 cases of brucellosis were reported in Minne¬ 
sota, Brucella agglutinins were found to be present in a titer of 1:40 
or higher in 1,201 human sera submitted for this examination to the 
laboratories of the Minnesota Department of Health. 

The annual morbidity rate for brucellosis in Minnesota increased 
markedly during World War II and the immediate post-war period. 
For the 5-year period 1937-41, the average annual morbidity rate 
per 100,000 population was 4.1. In contrast, the estimated average 
annual rate for 1942-47 was 12.9. A similar increase has been 
reported in Iowa and undoubtedly has occurred in other States {61), 
It is apparent that brucellosis is a problem of growing concern in the 
North Central States region. 

Reservoir of Brucellosis 

The major animal reservoir of brucellosis in Minnesota resides in 
cattle. Swine, though numerically equal, are raised on fewer farms 
and contribute to fewer human contacts than do cattle. Horses and 
sheep comprise a significant number of domestic animals and should 
not be overlooked in any census of the animal reservoir. Agglutina¬ 
tion tests for Bang’s disease among horses in Minnesota revealed 2,9 
percent reactors in one study {63), 

A sharp increase in bovine brucellosis has occurred in Minnesota 
since 1942 as indicated by agglutination tests on cattle. From 1934, 
when the Federal-State Bang’s disease program was first initiated in 
Minnesota, through 1939, over 870,000 cattle distributed in 58,473 
herds were tested at least once {63), In subsequent retests of the 
same herds, 537,000 animals were investigated. On the initial test 
11.4 percent of the animals were foimd to be positive. On the first 
retest the number of reactors had been reduced to 3.9 percent of the 
group. Of the herds tested, 61.3 percent were completely negative 
initially and 71.7 percent were negative on retesting. The over-all 
incidence of reactors continued to decline imtil 1942 when only 1.48 
percent reactors were found in over 1,700,000 cattle tested. From 
that year, however, the incidence of infection steadily increased to 
8.2 percent in 1946, The total number of cattle on Minnesota farms 
in 1947 was estimated to be 3,527,000 {64)- 

844961—49- 2 
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There is little available infonnation on the incidence of brucellosis 
m other livestock in Mmnesota, although it is highly probable that 
the same conditions existing in cattle have operated to bring about 
an increase in swine brucellosis. It is to be emphasized that in Min¬ 
nesota, swdne constitute the reservoir of Br, meliiensis as well as Br. 
mis. Although these two species together were found to represent 
less than 15 percent of the human infections in the present study, 
they produce a more severe disease than Br. abortus in most cases. 
Since it is already well recognized that Br. suis may spread from in¬ 
fected swine to dairy cattle on the same farm, the potential danger of 
widespread dissemination of both of the more virulent species of 
Brucella from swine to other farm animals is apparent. 

Analysis of Proved Cases of Human Brucellosis 
Species Distribution 

Grouping of bacteriologically proved cases according to the species 
of Brucella isolated shows a striking predominance of abortus infec¬ 
tions in Minnesota. It is of interest that the first 36 strains isolated 
from human cases up to 1935 revealed only 12 strains of Br. abortus^ 


Table 1. Species distribution of Brucella isolated in Minnesota from 268 patients 
(Jcmucay J945 to June 30, 1948) 


Year 

BruceUa abortus 

BruceUa melitensis 

Brucella suis 

Total 

patients 

Number 
of pa¬ 
tients 

Percent ] 


Percent 

Number 
of pa¬ 
tients 

Percent 

1946. 

51 

76.1 

9 

13.4 

7 

10.5 

67 

1946. 

76 

90.5 

4 

4.7 

4 

4.7 

84 

1947. 

71 

86.6 

6 

7.3 

5 

6.1 

82 

1948 (to June 30). 

82 

91.4 

3 

a6 

0 

0.0 

35 

Total. 

230 

85.8 

22 

a2 

16 

6.0 

288 


whereas 24 were identified as Br. suis {62). The discrepancy between 
these findings and those of recent years can probably be accoimted 
for by the large proportion of packing plant workers in the early 
sample and the probability that cultural studies during those years 
were attempted only in the more severe and obvious cases. The 
combination of these factors could readily have resulted in selecting 
a group of cases that was poorly representative of all Brucella infections 
in the State. It is also possible that there has been an actual increase 
in the proportion of abortus infections, or that the abortus variety has 
acquired greater invasiveness for man. 

Table 1 summarizes the species distribution of Brucella isolated 
from 268 patients from January 1945, through June 1948. Brucella 
abortus MTSB the etiologic agent in 230 cases, or 85.8 percent. Of the 
remaining 38 cases, Brucella melitensis was recovered in 22 (8.2 per- 
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cent) and Brucella suis in 16 (6.0 percent). A similar predominance 
of ahortue infections has been found in Wisconsin and Michigan {6B), 
Like Minnesota, these states engage in extensive dairy farming. In 
contrast, Br, mis has consistently been the most common species 
isolated from patients in Iowa. In a recent summary of 420 strains 
isolated by the Iowa State Hygienic Laboratory, 259 were Br, suis; 
112, Br, abortus; and 49, Br, melitensis (66), It is remarkable that 
recognized Br, mis infection remains relatively uncommon in Min¬ 
nesota even in the southern portion of the state bordering on Iowa 
where there are considerable numbers of swine. 

Sex and Age Distribution 

Slightly over three-fourths (77.5 percent) of aU the reported cases of 
brucellosis in Minnesota have occurred in males. This ratio of males 
to females has remained quite constant. Of 710 cases reported from 
1927 through 1937, 77.2 percent were males. In the following decade 
2,605 cases were reported of which 77.6 percent were males. In the 
present study of 268 proved cases, males constituted 78.4 percent of 
the group (table 2). A similar preponderance of males has been 


Table 2. Distribution of 268 cases of proved brucellosis in Minnesota according to sex 
(January 1945 to June 30^ 1948) 


Age group 

Males 

Females 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Children 12 and under. 

10 

60.0 

10 

50.0 

Adults 13-54. 

188 

83.6 

37 

16.5 

Adults 66 and over..... 

12 

62.2 

11 

47.8 

All oases. 

210 

78.4 

58 

21.6 


noted in reports from various other parts of the country. Hardy 
and his group (60) reported 76 percent males in Iowa. Sm?ller series 
from Alabama (67) and Indiana (4?) gave the incidence of *males as 
79.1 and 87.3 percent, respectively. As pointed out by Hardy in 
1930, it need not bo assumed that males are more susceptible to brucel¬ 
losis than females. The unequal distribution is readily explained by 
a much greater opportunity among males for occupational contact 
with infectious materials. In the present study the sex incidence 
was approximately equal in children under 13 years of age and in 
adults over 55, groups which have infrequent contact with animals. 
Of the 74 cases of all ages who gave no history of contact with animals, 
only 38 or 51 percent were males. Similar observations have been 
made in Iowa (35, 68), Thus under the same conditions of exposure, 
both sexes appear to be equally susceptible. 

The age of the patients in the present study ranged from 2 to 74 
years. The great majority were between the ages of 12 and 60, but 
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Table 3. Distribution of 268 proved cases of brucellosis according to age and sex in 
Minnesota (January 1945 to June 30f 1948) 


Age in years 


Br, abortus 


Male 


Fe¬ 

male 


Br.suis 


Male 


Fe- 


Br^mditensis 


Male 


Fe¬ 

male 


Total 


Male 


Fe 

male 


4. 

6. 

6 . 

9 . 

10-14. 

16-19. 

20-24. 

26-29. 

30-34. 

36-39. 

40-44. 

45-49. 

60-64. 

65-69. 

60-04. 

66. 

67. 

72. 

74. 

Total. 


175 


66 


14 


21 


210 


33 of the 268 cases were outside of this age bracket. The incideace 
in males rose rapidly during young adulthood, reached a peak in the 
30- to 34-year age group, and thereafter declined gradually (table 3, 
fig. 1). Three-fourths of the males were in the third, fourth or fifth 
decade of life, the remaining fourth being scattered through the 
first, second, sixth and seventh decades. The female cases, on the 
other hand, showed an almost uniform distribution throughout all 
age groups. The age distribution of females parallels that of all 
cases having no history of animal contact (fig. 2). 

The question has frequently been raised as to the relative suscepti¬ 
bility of children to brucellosis. In this series, organisms were isolated 
from 9 children under the age of 10, including four cases under 5 
years of age, a total of 3.4 percent of the entire group. Of the 3,315 
cases of brucellosis reported in Minnesota since 1927, 102, or 3.1 
percent, were children under the age of 10. If consideration is limited 
to the group of cases having no contact with animals, the proportion 
of children is increased but still lags considerably behbad the incidence 
in young and middle-aged adults. In the 74 proved cases with no 
ammal contacts nearly 10 percent were children under 10 years of 
age. In Iowa, Jordan ( 69 ) found the specific annual rate of reported 
cases to be 0.9 per 100,000 in rural children under 12 years of age and 
0.4 in urban children as compared with 1.4 in urban housewives. 
It appears that even in selected groups of cases in which infection is 
presumably contracted from raw milk , recognized infections in children 
are significantly less than in adults. 
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Distributfon of 268 Culturally Proven Coses of Brucellosis 

60 

50 



Aye group 


Figiire 1. 


Comporison of 253 Culturallu Proven Coses of Brucellosis 
Wi*th and Without Form Animal Contact 
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Occupation and Residence 

At least 60 percent of the proved cases in this study may be classified 
as occupational in origin. Farmers constituted the largest single 
group, followed by meat-packing plant employees (table 4). Retail 
butchers, stockyard workers, veterinarians, and laboratory workers 
were also involved. Of all cases reported to the Alinnesota Department 
of Health through 1947, approximately one-third were farmers or 
farm workers and one-sixth were meat-packing plant employees. 


Table 4. Analysis of 255 proved cases cLCCording to residence and occupational groups in 
Minnesota {January 1945 to June 30^ 1948) 


Occupational group 

Br. abor¬ 
tus 

Br. meli- 
tensts 

Br. suis 

Total 

Percent 

Urban: 

■ppsinivw, trftrtps, Trnrtorfi (mAlft) 

82 

0 

1 

33 

12.94 

PaoWng plant, stoctyards’ butehftrs.. _ . 

30 

16 


54 

21.1> 

VAtpH-nariftTifS ' _1_ __ 

2 


2 

.78 

Housewives, teachers, clerks (female). 

20 

0 

0 

20 

7.86 

Tjahoratory workers. * _ _ ^ 

0 

2 


2 

.78 

nhildren riuder Ifi . _ _ 

9 

0 


9 

3.63 






Total urban cases .. . , . - . ^ ,. 

93 



120 

47.05 



Rnral: 

Parmera, farm workers __ 

91 

B 

2 

97 

88.04 

Farm women_ 

20 


2 

22 

8.62 

Farm children_ __ 

15 


0 

16 

6.28 





Total rural oases.. . 

126 

5 

4 


52.94 




Total all cases _ _ . _ 

219 

22 

14 

255 

99.99 



Accurate figures for the calculation of specific rates of infections in 
occupations are not available, but if the proportion of these occupa¬ 
tional groups to the entire population is considered, it is evident that 
the rate of infection is far greater in packing-plant workers than in 
any other occupation. Jordan (69) recently reported the specific 
rates in Iowa (per 100,000 population) as follows: packing-house 
workers, 271.5; veterinarians, 250.0; farmers and farm workers, 43.0; 
urban merchants, trades, professions, 3.3; farm wives, 2.2; and urban 
housewives, 1.4, 

In this study, only patients hving on farms were classified as rural 
residents. Those living in villages and towns, or cities, were classified 
as urban. Of 120 cases among urban residents, 93, or 77.5 percent, 
of the infections were due to Br. dbortus. Brucella melitensis caused 
15 infections in meat-packing plant employees and 2 in laboratory 
workers. Of the 10 urban infections due to Br. suis, 9 occurred in 
packing plant employees. It is significant, then, that if occupational 
contacts are excluded, brucellosis in urban areas was due to Br. ahortm 
with a single exception. Turning to the 135 rural cases, 126, or 93.3 
percent, were due to Br, abortus. It is remarkable that among farm 
residents only five cases were caused by Br. meliteusis and four by 
Br. suis, although over half of the farmers gave a history of contact 
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with swine and many were residents of southern Minnesota living 
only a few miles from Iowa where Br. suis is the predominant organism. 
Source of Infection 

The relative importance of various sources of infection as they 
appear in Minnesota is indicated in table 6, which summarizes the 
probable origin of infection in 255 cases. It is significant that 181, 
or 71 percent, gave a history of contact with farm animals or their 
carcasses. This group, composed mainly of adult males under the 


Table 5. Analysis of 255 proved cases according to probable sources oj infection in 
Minnesota (January 1945 to June 30, 1948) 


Possible source of Infection 

Br. aborttbs 

Br. meli- 
tenaia 

Br. auia 

Total 

Per¬ 

cent 

Male 

Fe¬ 

male 

Male 

Fe¬ 

male 

Male 

Fe¬ 

male 

Male 


Contact with cattle (and hogs) plus use of raw 

96 

16 

15 

2 

8 


12 

»2 

103 

2 

15 

12 

17 

12 

161 

18 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

20 

47.45 

.78 

5.86 

4.71 

6.66 

5.49 

70.95 




S 

11 

12 

8 

130 



4 

1 

1 

3 

n 


rsnutsLct with cattle only... 






4 

1 

20 




2 

18 



Total cases with animal contacts . _ . _ 

0 

2 

Kaw milk and/or cream___ 

82 

io" 



1 


iT 

1 

4 

38 

30 

1 

5 

36 

24.72 
.78 
3.54 
29.04 

TiiTviratfiry infftfttlons, .... 

1 

1 


Source unknown___ 

4 

36 

35 



Total cases with no animal contacts_ 

1 

1 

1 

m 

Tntftl _ _ _ 

166 

53 

21 

1 

12 

2 

109 

56 

99.90 



1 Contact with cattle and hogs. 

> Only animal contacts were cattle. 


age of 55, dominated the age and sex distribution of the entire series. 
In Iowa over 70 percent of the reported cases had direct contact with 
livestock or fresh meat. Thus, a marked disparity is seen in the 
incidence of brucellosis in individuals and occupation groups who 
handle infectious materials as compared with a much larger popula¬ 
tion group ingesting raw milk. The conclusion appeal’s justified that 
direct contact with infected animals and tissues is much more likely 
to result in illness than is the ingestion of the organisms in raw milk. 

The data in table 5 also indicate that there was a fairly consistent 
correlation of the source of infection with the species of BruceUa 
isolated. The largest single group, consisting primarily of rural resi¬ 
dents, were patients who had had contact with cattle (frequently also 
with swine) and who drank raw milk. In this group, 112 out of 121 
cases were due to Br. abortus. The herds of cattle of 68 farmers in 
this group showed evidence of Bang^s disease as indicated by the 
occurrence of abortions or positive reactors to the agglutination test. 
Thirty-four of these farmers and one farm wife had handled aborted 
material. Five rural males, one a 10-year-old farm boy, developed 
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melitensis infection. These five had contact with hogs as well as 
with cattle, and abortions had occurred in the swine herds on four of 
the farms. 

J5r. suis was isolated from four patients in the group who had 
animal contact and drank raw milk. Two were farmers having con^ 
tact with swine and cattle. The other two cases were farm women 
whose only animal contact was with milch cows. The suspected cows 
in each instance were found to be positive reactors. In these two 
cases, Br, suis was apparently transmitted from infected cows either 
by direct contact or through the milk. It is of interest that in one 
case, the husband and a 16-year-old son also had symptoms of brucel¬ 
losis and agglutinin titers of 1:1280, although blood cultures remained 
sterile. This family had a single milch cow, subsequently proved to 
be a positive reactor, whose milk was used only by the family. The 
entire family had had contact with the animal in milking. The other 
patient with suis infection from a bovine source had a brother who 
developed an agglutinin titer of 1:320, but manifested no symptoms. 

Also included in the group of patients having animal contact and 
using raw milk were two packing-plant employees with meliteusis 
infection. The activities of both were confined to the “hog-kill” 
division. Neither had had contact with sheep or goats. 

A second category of patients includes those having contact with 
animals or fresh meat products and who denied the use of raw milk. 
Meat-packing plant employees comprised the majority of this group, 
although several farmers who denied the use of raw milk or cream 
were also included. Two veterinarians, two stockyard employees, 
and a retail butcher brought the total to 56 cases, of whom only two 
were females. Among the packing-plant employees included in this 
group were 14 whose work did not involve the handling of live or 
freshly slaughtered animals. These included such employees as a 
typist in the general office, steamfitter, pipeshop worker, millwright, 
carpenter, elevator operator, and a bacon sheer. Because of the 
possibility of inadvertent contact with infected animals or tissues, 
they have been tabulated with the animal contact group. 

In a number of cases the strain of Brucella isolated was not the 
species that would have been expected from the apparent source. 
jBr. abortus was isolated from 3 workers having contact only with 
slaughtered hogs and from 10 of the workers just discussed who had 
no definite animal contact. The remaining 22 patients in this cate¬ 
gory with abortus infection, including one retail butcher, had had con¬ 
tact with fresh beef. A consistent correlation between melitensis 
infection and contact with hogs was found, except for one patient 
who was an elevator operator in a packing plant. A striking feature 
was that 13 of the 15 cases of melitensis infections occurring in meat- 
packii^ plant workers were detected in one particular plant. The 
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appearance of swine-bome melitensis infection in Minnesota has been 
observed only in the past 3 years, following the discovery of melitensis 
infection in hogs in Iowa. Br. suis was isolated from one patient who 
worked on the beef-kill and from three packing-plant employees with 
no known animal contacts. 

A third major group of the proved cases consisted of those who 
had ingested raw milk or cream without any other known exposure 
to possible infectious sources. There were 63 patients in this group, 
30 of whom were females. Only 11 individuals in this group resided 
on farms and these were women and children. The remainder were 
urban residents engaged in various occupations, including salesmen, 
mechanics, merchants, housewives, and students. The causative 
organism in this group was Br. abortus with the single exception of a 
mechanic from whom Br, suis was isolated. The source of the raw* 
milk used by this patient was unknown. The 11 rural patients 
drank row milk obtained from their own herds; in 7 of these there 
was evidence of Bang’s disease. Among the 52 urban cases, 20 obtained 
raw milk directly from friends or relatives on farms. Data on these 
herds were fragmentary, but evidence of Bang’s disease was present 
in at least five instances. The remaining 32 patients obtained their 
milk through regular commercial channels. One commercial dairy 
herd from which two of the patients had obtained milk was shown 
to contain two animals suspected of having Bang’s disease on the 
basis of agglutination tests. 

The degree of exposure to potentially contaminated milk varied 
widely. Most of the rural patients used raw milk and cream regularly 
although two farm women stated that they had used only raw cream 
for coffee and cereal. Five patients wore rural childi’en from 2 to 6 
years of age. One, a 2-year-old girl, had no symptoms or fever, 
but Br. abortus was isolated from her blood when submitted for culture 
along with other members of the family who wore ill. Eight urban 
residents who usually drank pasteurized milk developed illness 
following vacations or brief visits on farms. Several other urban 
cases wore salesmen and truck drivers who drank only milk served 
across the counter in cafes in small towns or villages. Other urban 
residents had habitually used raw milk for years before the onset 
of the ilLness. 

From the public health viewpoint, the oases in which raw milk was 
the only demonstrable source are perhaps the most important group. 
These cases, representing 25 percent of the proved cases in the present 
study, could probably have been avoided if the universal pasteur¬ 
ization of milk had been in force. It is estimated that in 1947 less 
than 10 percent of the population of MinnesotaHved within the coiifines 
of municipalities in which the sale of raw milk was forbidden (64)- 
The two largest cities, with a combined population of over 800,000 

844961—49-8 
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do not have such an ordinance, although most of the milk is pasteur¬ 
ized. Studies of Fitch and Bishop (SO, 70, 71) have demonstrated 
the presence of viable Brucella in raw market milk in Minnesota, 
including that from certified herds. 

One must conclude that thousands of individuals are repeatedly- 
exposed to viable Brucella in raw milk without any subsequent evi¬ 
dence, clinical or laboratory, of such exposure- Others apparently 
develop serum agglutinins and dermal sensitivity to Brucella antigens, 
without clinical manifestations of infection. A recent survey of 1,627 
healthy donors of the blood bank at the university hospitals revealed 
an agglutinin titer of 1:20 or above in 12.2 percent as compared with 
a reported case rate of approximately .012 percent in this State. On 
the other hand, it is apparent that some individuals develop clinical 
illness and bacteremia after an occasional or repeated exposure to the 
organisms in milk. 

A small group of patients who had no contact with animals and had 
not to their knowledge used any raw milk have been classified as 
^'source unknown.^^ Since contact with animals was definitely ruled 
out, it appears likely that these infections developed from the use of 
raw milk or milk products. It may be significant that one of these 
patients frequently ate raw hambui^er. 

Geographical Distribution 

The geographical distribution of the proved cases of brucellosis in 
Minnesota according to county of residence is shown in figure 3. In 
1948, 21 counties, operating under the area plan for control of Bang’s 
disease, were accredited and 8 counties were in the process of accredi¬ 
tation as modified accredited Bang^s disease-free ai'eas. These 29 
counties represent more than half of the area of Minnesota, but they 
contain only one-fifth of the cattle and approximately 23 percent of 
the population. 

The direct influence on human health of control measures against 
bovine brucellosis is revealed by data from the 21 coimties under the 
area plan. In 1939, before this program was well established, the 21 
counties, which have subsequently become accredited, contributed 13 
percent of the reported cases of human brucellosis in the State. In 
1946, with bovine infection in these counties reduced to less than 1 
percent, they represented only 3.7 percent of the human cases re¬ 
ported in the State Analysis of the annual infection rate of 

human brucellosis, based on reported cases per 100,000 population, 
discloses that since 1937 there has been a fourfold increase in the rate 
from counties outside the area plan, whereas there has been no in¬ 
crease in the infection rate during the same period in the controlled 
area. 
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Distribution of 254 Culturollij Proven Coses of Brucellosis 
M/nnesotif /945'^^8 



Approxiniately 90 percent of the proved cases in this study were 
residents of nonarea counties. Counties containing the large meat¬ 
packing plants showed the greatest number of cases. 

Seasonal Incidence 

A marked variation in seasonal incidence was not observed in the 
proved cases in this study. March was most frec^uently listed as the 
month of onset. A relatively high rate of onset persisted through 
July, falling off in late summer and fall. Approximately 60 percent 
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of the patients noted the onset of symptoms between March and 
August; 40 percent from September through February. Most 
previous data have shown the highest incidence to be in the s umm er 
quarter. In this study, the incidence in the spring quarter was 
slightly greater. 

Laboratory Studies 

The laboratory finding s in the cases comprising this study are of 
considerable interest. Br. abortus was isolated from the spinal fluid 
of two patients with symptoms of meningo-encephalitis, whereas 
repeated blood crdtures showed no growth. Cultures of the sternal 
bone marrow revealed Br. abortus in two patients; in one of these, 
blood cultures were sterile. In the remaining 264 cases, the flnal 
diagnosis was confirmed by isolation of Brueellxi from the blood. 

The duration of symptoms at the time the organism was first iso¬ 
lated is summarized in table 6. Among the 251 cases from which 


Table 6. Duration of symptoms at time of first positive culture^ based on 251 cases 






61-90 

days 

3-6 

months 

7-12 i 
•mnntbs 

1-2 

years 

Totsa 
under 3 

mftntba 

Total 
over 8 
months 

BruceUa abortus __ 

20 

51 

■M 



11 

■H 


44 

BruceUa mditensis .. 

4 

9 

2 



0 



1 

BruceUa suvs .... 


8 

4 


HI 

0 



1 

Total eases.. 

26 

63 

74 ■ 

42 

2S 

11 

7 

205 

4 


this ioformation was obtaiaed, 205 had noticed symptoms for less 
than 3 months. Twenty-eight patients had been ill for 3 to 6 months, 
and seven had symptoms for a year or longer at the time of the first 
positive blood culture. In the majority of cases, only one or two 
blood samples were submitted, and the duration of symptoms before 
isolation of the organism represents the delay in sending the blood 
for examination. In several instances, however, one or more nega¬ 
tive cultures were obtained before ultimate isolation. 

Agglutinin Titers 

The serum agglutinins against Brucella antigen were determined, 
with one exception, in every proved case. The agglutination test 
employed was a macroscopic tube method, using serum dilutions 
1:20 through 1:5120. Five-tenths milliliter of antigen suspension 
supplied by the Bureau of Animal Industry, United States Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, was added to 0.5 milliliter of serum dilution and 
incubated at 37® C. for 16 to 18 hours followed by 1 hoizr at approxi¬ 
mately 4® O. 

The results of the agglutination tests are shown in figure 4, In 
the great majority, blood samples for culture and agglutinin determi- 
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nation were submitted at the same time or within a few days. In 10 
cases, the interval was over 30 days. A single patient failed to show 
serum agglutinins at the time his blood culture was foimd to be posi¬ 
tive. This patient was a 37-year-old veterinarian in whom two pre¬ 
vious agglutinin determinations, 4 months and 7 months before, had 
revealed incomplete agglutination at a dilution of 1:160. Unfortu¬ 
nately further deteiminations were not obtained. Seven patients had 
atypical or incomplete agglutination in dilutions of 1:80 to 1:320. 

Aijijiutina+Ion Titers of 267 Culturollij Proven Cases of Brucelloeie 



Titer 
Figure 4. 

The remaining 258 cases had complete agglutination in a titer of 1:80 
or above. Over 90 percent had titers of 1:320 or above. It is of 
interest that 3 patients with partial agglutination and 3 with a titer 
of 1:80 developed complete agglutination at titers of 1:160 or above 
on subsequent tests carried out within 30 days. It appears probable 
that agglutinins would have been found in the case of the veterinarian 
cited above had subsequent studies been made. 

The absence of agglutinins in the serum of only one patient in this 
series of 268 cases having positive cultm’es is not in agreement with 
the results of some workers who state that a significant number of 
patients having positive blood cultures have no demonstrable agglu¬ 
tinins, There may be several reasons for the discrepancy between 
the data presented here and the findings of others. Important 
considerations are the method used for carrying out the agglutination 
test and the type of Brucella antigens employed. In these laborato¬ 
ries, the macroscopic tube agglutination technique has proved to be 
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more reliable than the rapid-slide method. Considerable variation 
in results has been obtained with difiFerent Brucella antigens. In an 
occasional patient, there is apparently a fluctuation in the titer of 
agglutinins, and repeated tests should be performed at appropriate 
intervals before stating that agglutinins are persistently absent. 
Less commonly, ^'blocking'' antibodies in some sera may inhibit the 
clumping of antigen when the usual methods of performing the agglu¬ 
tination test are used (73). Occasionally, sera show the presence of 
a prozone phenomenon in which agglutination does not occur in the 
lower dilutions of sera. 

The agglutination of organisms of the Pasteurella group by serum 
from patients with brucellosis has been reported by several workers 
(74, 75), but the presence of a true common antigen shared by these 
organisms remains in doubt. Wilson (76) and odiers were unable to 
detect any antigenic relationship between them. In the present study, 
the agglutination tost for P. tvlareme was caixied out concurrently 
with the test for Brucella in 55 cases. Agglutinins for tularemia 
were positive in a titer of 1:40 or above in eight, or 14.5 percent, of 
the cases tested. In none of these eight cases was the agglutinin 
titer for Brucella under 1:640, and 5 had titers of 1:5120. Of these 5 
patients, one had a titer of 1:320 for P. tvXarenee; 3 had titers of 1:160; 
and one a titer of 1:80. 

Summary and Conclusions 

Available evidence reveals a sharp increase in both human and 
bovine brucellosis in Minnesota since the period before World War II. 
An analysis of the data on 268 human cases demonstrates that Pr. 
abortus is the causative organism in about 85 percent of the cases. 
The remaining infections, divided almost equally between Br. suis 
and Br, melitensis, occur chiefly in meat-packing plant employees 
handling infected swine, though a few cases have occurred in farmers. 
Several cases of Br, suis infection transmitted through cattle are also 
cited. 

Approximately half of all cases occur in individuals whose occupation 
involves contact with livestock or slaughtered animals, and nearly 
three-fourths have some contact with farm animals. Adult males 
between the ages of 20 and 55 comprise the bulk of this group. Raw 
milk provides the sole source of infection in about one-fourth of all 
cases. These cases are equally divided between males and females 
and are distributed more equally through all ages than are the cases 
with animal contact. These observations suggest that infection 
occurs more readily through the skin from handling infectious mate¬ 
rials than by invasion through the gastro-intestinal tract following 
ingestion of contaminated milk. 
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Laboratory data on 267 cases indicates that the agglutinin test is a 
highly reliable diagnostic aid in active brucellosis. A negative 
agglutination test in the presence of a positive blood culture was 
found in a single case. 

Prevention of the human disease is dependent upon eradication of 
the disease in animals. Pastemization of all milk would prevent in¬ 
fection in many cases, but there appear to be few practical ways of 
protecting farmers, packing plant workers, veterinarians and others 
who work with infectious animals. Control measm-es for bovine 
brucellosis have proved effective, especially when conducted over a 
large area, but shortages of personnel have limited the extension of 
effective area control into the areas having the greatest number of 
cattle and highest rates of infection. The ultimate control of brucel¬ 
losis and removal of the menace it holds for the health and economic 
welfare of large numbers of the population of agiicultm*al States is an 
important public health problem. 
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Relation of Human and Bovine Brucellosis 
in Minnesota 

By D. S. Fleming, M. D., M. P. H., and M. H. Roepke, Ph. 


Human cases of brucellosis have been reported in Minnesota since 
1927, with an especially marked increase in the last decade (table 1). 
Bovine brucellosis has long been recognized in Minnesota and causes 
serious economic losses to livestock owners. Costs to the State for 
organized Bang’s disease control measm*es JErom 1934 until August 
1947 were $1,403,588.47, covering indemnity and operating expenses 
(i). Concurrent Federal expenditures for this same purpose were 
approximately the same. 


Table 1. Undularufeter, Minnesota, 1927-48 
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The Minnesota program for the control of bovine brucellosis has 
recognized that no one method has been effective under all conditions, 
but has emphasized the test and slaughter principle of removing 
sources of infection. Since 1934, the area plan and the certified herd 
plan of control have been based on this fundamental and, 'with proper 
sanitation, have been the main programs in Minnesota aimed at 
controlling bovine brucellosis. 

This report analyzes the relation of human brucellosis to the area 
plan of controlling bovine brucellosis. The area plan is based upon 
counties, and requires 67 percent of the cattle ©"wners in the county to 
sign a petition requesting the program before it is put into effect. 
Once adopted, the plan requires the blood-testing of all cattle in the 
county at State and Federal expense. Beactors disclosed must be 
sold for slaughter ^thin 15 days (indemnity paid), or isolated from 
all other cattle until sold for slaughter (no indemnity if held over 15 
days), or the entire herd, indtuding infected animals, must be main¬ 
tained in quarantine, ■with calf vaccination required (no indemnity). 

’^Ohlef, Section of Preventable Diseases. Minnesota Department of Health, Minneapolis; and Professor 
of Veterhiary Medicine, University of Minnesota, University Panif, St. Paul, respectively. 
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Importations are restricted to cattle originating in a modified ac¬ 
credited Bang’s disease free area, or in certified Bang’s disease free 
herds, or to cattle which have been tested and found free of Bang’s 
disease withm 30 days prior to importation, and aie quarantmed fop 
retest 30 to 60 days following importation. All herds with reactors 
are quarantmed until retested and found negative All infected herds 
are retested at mtervals until they have passed three consecutive 
negative tests. Vaccmation of calves and adults may be employed 
in various ways. 

The first tests in Minnesota under the area plan were made in 
November 1939 By August 1, 1947, 21 counties m Minnesota were 
certified on the basis of the area control plan as modified accredited 
Bang’s disease free. By defimtion, this means 5 percent or less of 
herds mfected, and 1 percent or less of cattle infected On May 1, 



Figure 1. Minnesota counties in area plan of control, August 1947» 
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1949, seven additional counties were in tie process of accreitataon, 
and three counties were awaiting the initial tests (fig. 1). ims 
represents a total of 31 of the 87 counties in the State supervised undw 
the area plan and comprises slightly more than half of the area of 
State, approximately one-third of the herds, and one-fourth of the 
cattle in the State. Of the 21 accredited counties, six were officially 
accredited in 1940, seven in 1941, five in 1942, two in 1943, and one m 
1944. 

This study compares the incidence of human brucellosis during the 
years 1937-47 m the group of 21 counties accredited under the area 
plan of control with similar figures in a second group of comties 
bordering the area counties, and a third group of comties m the re¬ 
mainder of the State. The counties comprising each of these three 
districts ai-e shown in figure 2. Only the 21 accredited counties ms 
included in district 1. The seven counties in process of accreditation 



* Figure 2. Minnesota counties comprising districts 2, and 
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axe not included in any of the districts. The counties of district 2 
were selected for their similarity to district 1 in all farm practices 
except that of area brucellosis control. District 3 includes the re¬ 
mainder of the State, with important exceptions. Hennepin and 
Ramsey Coimties are not included because of the excessive influence 
on rates of human infection of the populations of these two counties, 
which include the two largest cities in the State, Minneapolis and St. 
Paul, with a combined population of 780,106 (1940 census). In 
addition, many packing plant cases live in these cities. Washington, 
Dakota, Winona, Mower, and Freeborn Counties are not included 
in district 3 because the meat packing plants located in each of these 
counties contribute a relatively large number of human cases which 
again would have an excessive influence on rates of infection related 
to the bovine control program. 


Table 2. Undulant fever in Minnesota, 1937-47, by districts 


Bistrlot 

Population 

0940) 





1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 




653,762 

10 

11 

m 

8 

5 

12 

14 

16 

15 

17 

16 

2-. 

394,150 

10 

9 


25 

17 

35 

62 

81 

65 

100 

76 


713,404 

35 

30 

m 

64 

75 

96 

126 

lb4 

134 

166 

141 



Hate per 100,000 population 

1. 


1.8 

1 9 

1 9 1 

1 4 

0 9 

2 1 

2 6 

2 8 

2 7 

3 0 

2 8 

5 _ 


2 5 

2.2 

1 7 

6 3 

4 3 

8 8 

15 7 

20 5 

16 4 

25 3 

19 0 



4 9 

4.2 

5.8 

8 9 

10 5 

13 4 

17 6 

23 6 

18 7 

21 8 

19.7 


Table 2 indicates for each district the population (1940 census), 
the number of human cases of brucellosis reported to the State Health 
Department during 1937-1947, and the rate of cases per 100,000 
population annually (^). These rates, charted in figure 3, show that 
no appreciable increase in human brucellosis occurred in district 1 
in the period 1937-1947, but that rates of human infection in the other 
districts increased four- to ten-fold in the same period. The increase 
in human infection rate is almost identical in the counties of district 2, 
immediately adjoining district 1, and in the counties of the southern 
portion of the State. These increases appear to have begun in 1938 
to 1939. Apparently, the factors responsible for the increase in human 
disease operated to the same relative degree in those coimties bordering 
the area controlled counties and in the southern counties. This is 
important because it has previously been claimed that the northern 
counties differed to such an extent from the southern, in terms 
of concentration of cattle and emphasis on livestock fanning, that 
this factor alone accounted for the lower incidence of human 
brucellosis in the north. It is true that the total number of cattle is 
far greater in the south district, but dairying with its attendant close 
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RATE PER 100,000 POPULATION 



exposure is very generally practiced in the north. It would seem 
that, as concerns the factors influencing human brucellosis at least, 
the northern comities, as typified by district 2, differ hardly at all from 
the southern counties. The marked difference in human infection 
rates in district 1 as compared to district 2 is therefore of greater 
interest. Farming practices and general conditions are fairly sinoilar 
in the two districts except that bovine brucellosis has been controlled 
under the area plan in district 1 throughout this period of years, and 
not in district 2. 

Another frequently mentioned explanation for the observed increase 
in human brucellosis in recent years has been the great increase in 
numbers of cattle and dairy products produced during the war years 
together with attendant difficulty in maintaining usual control meas¬ 
ures. These factors have been felt to be of relatively greater impor¬ 
tance in the southern counties of Minnesota than in the north. To 
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Table 3. Cows and heifers^ 2 years old and older^ kept for milk in districts 2, 2 and 3, 

1937-47 


District 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1946 

1946 

1947 

1. 

266,600 

271.600 

431.600 
761,000 

266,600 

270,500 

272,500 

280,600 

291,500 

309,000 

606,600 

817,000 

292,600 

603,000 

780,000 

264,000 

489.600 

761.600 

246,700 

48^700 

748,900 

2. 

411,300 

746,600 

440.600 

766.600 

442,600 

453,700 

478.600 

793.600 

488,600 

804^600 

3. 

766,000 

778,600 



Batio between mlnlTniim and Hiaxfmnm year’s cattle population; 
District 1—1:1.26 (1947 and 1944). 

District 2—1:1.23 (1937 and 1944). 

District 3—1:1.09 (1937 and 1944). 


examine this aspect, studies were made of the numbers of cows and 
heifers 2 years old and older kept for milk in each of districts 1, 2, and 
3, for the years 1937-47. These figures are available as yearly 
estimates in the bulletins of the Minnesota State Department of 
Agriculture, Dairy and Food (S). The figures appear in table 3 
and figure 4. In the graph the curves are superimposed by using 
different values on the vertical scale in order to illustrate the com- 


THOUSANOS OF 
cows a HEIFERS 

DISTRICT 
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parative trends. It is apparent that the same relative increase in 
livestock during the war years occurred in ail districts; districts 1 and 
3 are especially alike. This same trend is illustrated by comparing 
the ratio of the miniTnnm n.TiTin«.1 cattle population with the maximum 
for each district during this period. Thus, in district 1 there is a 
ratio of 1 to 1.26 between the minimum of 1947 and the year of 
greatest cattle population, 1944. In district 2 this ratio is 1 to 1.23, 
and in district 3, the ratio is 1 to 1.09. We see that the relative 
increase in cattle concentration during the war period was greatest 
in the northern counties. If this was truly a factor in the increase 
in human brucellosis, it should have had the least effect in district 3, 
the southern counties. As the annual human infection rates for 
each district show, however, the opposite occurred. 

Another experience confirming the value of the area control pro¬ 
gram is the comparison of rates of human infection for Watonwan 
County with the four bordering comties. Watonwan County in 
the southern part of the State has been in process of accreditation 
for nearly 8 years. Until recently it has not been possible by a 
r^ular program of testing to reduce bovine infection below the limits 
set by law for accreditation. This has been due in large measure to 
reinfection from surrounding counties, retention of infected animals 
in appreciable numbers of herds, and a high rate of change of tenants 
on farms. For the 5-year period 1943-47, inclusive, the average 
number of imdulant fever cases reported per year per 100,000 popu¬ 
lation in Watonwan Coimty was 4.3. The rates for the same period 
in the form bordering counties were: Cottonwood County, 14.9; 
Brown Coimty, 11.7; Blue Earth County, 7.7; and Martin County, 
24.3. Average for the four border counties was 13.8. 

The practical difficulties of conducting an area control program, 
especially the procurement of sufficient trained personnel to blood- 
test large numbers of livestock, have limited its extension to the 
remainder of the State. However, new techniques for screening 
infected herds, based on herd nulk or cream ring tests, may soon 
make area control work considerably easier. The present difficulties 
should not be advanced as valid reasons for discontinuing area control 
work and should not obscure the very real benefits to public health 
procured by the virtual elimination of bovine brucellosis in the con¬ 
trolled area. 

Summary 

1. During the period 1937-47, the reported rate of hmnan bru- 
celloris has increased 4 to 10 times in districts of Miimesota not 
tinder the area plan of bovine brucellosis control. No appreciable 
increase occurred in a district of 21 counties under the area plan. 
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2. During the same period, fluctuations in the cattle population 
occurred in similar proportions in all these districts. 

3. The area plan of bovine brucellosis control in Minnesota appears 
to produce considerable benefit to the public’s health. 

REFERENCES 

(1) Bang’s Disease Control Program in Minnesota. Publication No. 2. No¬ 
vember 1947, Minnesota Legislative Research Committee. 

(^) Records of Minnesota Department of Health. 

(S) Minnesota Agricultural Statistics, lOSTHLT. Minnesota Department of 
Agriculture, Dairy and Food. 


Symposium on Brucellosis 

A symposium on brucellosis will be held September 22 and 23, 1949, 
at the National Institutes of Health, Bethesda, Md. All sessions 
will meet in Wilson Hall, Administration Building. The veterinary, 
public health, chnical, bacteriological, and control aspects of the 
disease will be discussed. The Symposium is being sponsored by the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, the National Kesearcb Council, and the 
National Institutes of Health. Inquiries should be addressed to 
Dr. James T. Culbertson, Executive Secretary, Microbiology and 
Immimology Study Section, National Institutes of Health, Bethesda, 
Md. 

List of Subjects and Speakers 

1. The History of Brucellosis—Dr. Alice C. Evans, Chevy Chase, Md. 

2. Brucellosis in Cattle—Dr. Chester Manthei, Animal Disease Station, Bureau 

of Animal Industry. 

3. Brucellosis in Swine—Dr. L, M. Hutchings, Department of Veterinary Medi¬ 

cine, Purdue University. 

4. Brucellosis in Animals and other than Cattle or Swine—Dr. W. L. Boyd, 

School of Veterinary Medicine, University of Minnesota. 

5. The Control of Brucellosis in Animals Employing Test and Slaughter 

Methods—Dr. H. L. Gilman, Professor of Veterinay Research, Veterinary 
College, ComeU University. 

6. The Control of Brucellosis in Animals by the Use of Vaccine—Dr Jacob 

Traun, Department of Veterinary Science, University of California. 

7. Federal Aspects of Control of Brucellosis in Domestic Animals—Dr. B. T. 

Simms, Chief, Bureau of Animal Industry, United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

8. The Chemistry of Brucella Organisms—Dr. Robert Pennell, Research Division, 

Sharpe & Dohme, Inc. 

9. Variation in the Genus Brucella—Dr. Werner Braun, Camp Detrick, Frederick, 

Md. 

10. The Physiology of Brucella Organisms—Dr. B. H. Hoyer, Laboratory of 
Infectious Diseases, National Institutes of Health. 
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11. Immunology of Brucellosis—Dr. Sanford Elberg, Department of Bacteriology, 
University of California. 

*12. Clinical Aspects of Brucellosis in Man—Dr. W. W. Spink, Department of 
Medicine, University of Minnesota. 

*13. Therapy of Brucellosis in Man—Dr. Wesley Eisele, Department of Medicine, 
University of Chicago. 

14. Bactericidal Tests in Brucellosis—Dr. M. R. Irwin, Department of Bacteri- 
ology, University of Wisconsin. 

15. The Pathology and Pathogenesis of Brucellosis—Dr. A. I. Braudie, Depart¬ 
ment of Medicine, University of Minnesota. 

16. The Epidemiology of Human Brucellosis—Dr. Carl Jordan, Director, Tar¬ 
rant County, Health Department, Fort Worth, Tex. 

17. Brucellosis in Canada—^Representative, Animal Disease Research Institution, 
Department of Agriculture, Hull, Quebec, Canada. 

18. Brucellosis in Puerto Rico—Dr. Pablo Morales-Otero, Santurce, P. R. 

19. The Epidemiology of Brucellosis in Indiana—Dr. Raymond Fagan, School of 
Public Health, Harvard-Medical School. 

20. Brucellosis as Viewed by a Rural Practitioner—Dr. M. Anderson, Federals- 
burg, Md. 

21. Brucellosis as an Industrial Problem—Dr. R. Newton, Director of Research, 
Swift & Co. 

22. The Laboratory Diagnosis of Brucellosis—Dr. Norman McCullough, Sur¬ 
geon, Public Hesdth Service, Department of Medicine, University of 
Chicago. 

23. Chemotherapy of Brucellosis in Experimental Animals—Dr. B. N. Carle, 
Laboratory of Infectious Diseases, National Institutes of Health. 

24. A Summary of the Present Knowledge of Brucellosis—Dr. K. F, Meyer, 
Hooper Foundation, University of California. 

(Printed programs will be available in advance of the meeting) 


Papers for evening session, September 22L 



INCroENCE OF DISEASE 

No health departnentt State or locals can effectively prevent or control disease without 
knowledge of when, where, and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 

REPORTS FROM STATES FOR WEEK ENDED JULY 30, 1949 

A total of 1,962 cases of poliomyelitis was reported, as compared 
with 1,444 last week (an increase of 36 percent), 1,213 for the cor- 
respondiog week last year (representing an increase of 24 percent) 
and 740 for the 5-year (1944-48) median. Reports from the Middle 
Atlantic and North Central areas accoimted for 501 of the net increase 
of 518 cases, as follows (last week’s figures in parentheses): Middle 
Atlantic 244 (143), East North Central 489 (308), West North Central 
509 (290). Current figures for 35 States reporting more than 7 cases 
each (7 of which showed a combined decline of 45 cases) showed, a 
net increase of 547 cases. Figures for 23 States reporting more than 
18 cases each are as follows (last week’s figures in parentheses): 
Increases —Massachusetts 33 (31), New York 200 (116), New Jersey 
27 (21), Ohio 65 (38), Illinois 145 (75), Michigan 149 (82), Wisconsin 
47 (29), Minnesota 91 (79), Iowa 83 (45), Missouri 194 (73), South 
Dakota 32 (6), Kansas 68 (45), West Virginia 24 (21), Kentuckj^ 47 
(41), Tennessee 48 (40), Oldahoma 96 (80), Texas 95 (89), Idaho 30 
(16), Colorado 21 (16), California 87 (80); decreases —Indiana 83 (84), 
Nebraska 23 (25), Arkansas 73 (91). A total of 7,375 cases has been 
reported since March 19 (average week of seasonal low incidence), 
as compared with 5,443 for the same period last year and a 5-year 
median of 2,797. 

Two human cases of plague have been reported in New Mexico— 
one in Taos Coimty with onset on July 29, and one in Sandoval 
County, date of onset not given. 

Of 40 cases of Rocky Mountain spotted fever reported (last week 
32, 5-year median 32), 31 occurred in 12 South Atlantic and South 
Central States, 3 in Colorado, and 1 each in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Indiana, Iowa, Wyoming, and California. 

Of 291 cases of typhoid and paratyphoid fever, California reported 
184, of which 182 were paratyphoid fever. 

Deaths recorded during the week in 94 large cities in the United 
States totaled 8,946, as compared with 8,233 last week, 8,338 and 
8,504, respectively, for the corresponding weeks of 1948 and 1947, 
and a 3-year (1946-48) median of 8,338. The total for the year to 
date is 281,632, as compared with 283,670 for the corresponding 
period last year. Infant deaths during the week totaled 687, last 
week 577, same week last year 694, 3-year median 679. The cumula¬ 
tive figure is 19,429, same period last year 20,212. 

( 1063 ) 



Telegraphic case reports from State health officers for week ended July 30,1949 

(Leaders Indicate that no oases were reported) 
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CASES OF PLAGUE IN TAOS AND SANDOVAL COUNTIES, N. MEX. 

Under date of August 3,1949, a case of plague in a 10-year-old boy 
was reported in Cerro, Taos County, N. Mex., with onset on July 
29. Later, a case was reported in a 37-year-old man, in Sandoval 
County. These are the &st reports of plague in human beings in 
that State, but the infection was found in fleas from prairie dogs in 
Taos County in April of this year and in Sandoval Couaty in June 
of this year and in fleas from grasshopper mice in May of 1943. 

PLAGUE INFECTION IN KANSAS AND NEW MEXICO 

Under date of July 29, plague infection was reported proved in 
specimens of fleas collected in Kansas and New Mexico, as follows: 

KANSAS 

Thomas County: In a pool of 6 fleas from 2 grasshopper mice, 
Onyehomys sp. (reported as leucopus), trapped on July 12 from 5 
to 7 miles north of Oakley on U. S. Highway 83, and in a pool of 341 
fleas recovered July 13 by flagging abandoned burrows of prairie dogs, 
Cynomys Ivdovicianus, on a ranch 4 miles south thence 3 miles west, of 
Halford. 

This is stated to be the first demonstration of plague infection m 
Thomas County, Kans. 

NEW MEXICO 

Bio Arriba County: In a pool of 78 fleas from 68 white-footed mice, 
Peromyscus manvyulatus, trapped July 12 at a location 7 miles east of 
Dulce on State Highway 17. 


DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED JULY 23, 1949 


[From the Weekly Mortality Index, issued by the National OfiBlce of Vitcd Statistics] 



Week ended 

Correspond¬ 
ing week, 
1948 

Bata for 94 larm cities of the United States: 

'Tnt&ldAfttha _ _ _ _ . _ _ 

8,233 

8,135 

272,687 

677 

671 

18,742 

70,326,114 

12,217 

9.1 

9.4 

8,031 

for 3 prior yeaps 

Total dafttha/firnt. M waafes of yaar __ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

276,332 

629 

Baathff nnd^r 1 yaar of aga __ _ _ _____ 

MadlaiL for S prior yaars _____ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Deaths under 1 year of age, first 29 weeks of year. 

Data from industrial insuranoe companies: 

PolieiaR in forea _ _ _ _ _ _ __ _ . _ _ _ 

19,618 

71,001,899 

10,668 

7.8 

9.8 

Nmnher of death olaims _ _ _ 

Death olaima tier 1.000 uolioies In force, aniinal rate_ _ _ _ 

Death Qiaizna per 1,000 policies, first 29 weeks of year, annual rate. 














FOREIGN REPORTS 


CANADA 

Provinces—Notifiable diseases—Week ended July 9, 1949. —During 
the week ended July 9, 1949, cases of certain notifiable diseases were 
reported by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics of Canada as follows: 


Disease 

Prince 

Edward 

Island 

II 

New 

Bruns¬ 

wick 

Que¬ 

bec 

On¬ 

tario 

Mani¬ 

toba 

Sas¬ 

katch¬ 

ewan 

Alber¬ 

ta 

British 

Colum¬ 

bia 

Tot^ 



22 


59 

122 

13 

65 

59 

mm 

447 

DinhtheHa 




87 




3 







4 

IPUPH 

3 


1 


8 



4 


HI 



12 

72 

2 

113 

TnfliiAriKa 


5 

1 


■■1 


1 



10 

MaosIar 


26 

1 

169 

263 


263 

169 

293 

1,252 










Afll 


4 






1 


8 

Mumps_ 




27 

100 

9 

4 

5 

47 

212 

PolinmyAlltiS- 




13 

12 


1 


7 

33 

SfiArlAt fever 


4 


31 

34 


1 

8 

7 

85 



4 

22 

81 

12 

9 

18 


146 

Typhoid and paraty- 
unoid fever__ 

1 



7 





1 

9 




i 

3 

1 





4 












Gonorrhea. 

6 

8 

8 

127 

59 

36 

26 

33 

45 

348 


5 

6 

14 


41 

13 

1 

5 

7 

152 

Whooping cough. 


4 


75 

25 

1 

2 

2 

5 

114 


Newfouadland cases: Week ended Jul7 2,1949, chickenpoz 1; measles 2; scarlet fever 1; vrbooping cough 2; 
gonorrhea 6; syphilis 4. Week ended July 9,1949, scarlet fever 1; whooping cough I; gonorrhea 5; syphms 2. 


NORWAY 


Notijiable disecLses—April 1949. —^During the month of April 1949, 
cases of certain notifiable diseases were reported in Norway as follows: 


Disease 

Cases 

Disease 

Oases 

Cerebrosninfil meninfiritia 

9 

MamTar 

3,477 

720 


22 

Mumjift 


1 

(®11 . 

%413 


2 

PoliftTnywlitis __ __ __ _ 

4 

Ervafuelaa 

321 

Rhenmetlc fever ^ 

94 


2,262 

309 

Seahies ... __ 

1,733 

344 


Snarlet fever _ _ ^ ^ 

Hepatitis, epi^emf(> 

103 

Syphilis.. 

90 

TxmiAtigo AnTitagioaft __ _ _ 

1,968 

Tuberculosis (all forms).. 

363 

TntfnenliA __ 

2,970 

10,174 

2 

Weil's disease ^ _ 

3 

Laryngitis..— 

Whooping cough.. 

3,840 

Malaria. 
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REPORTS OF CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND 
YELLOW FEVER RECEIVED DURING THE CURRENT WEEK 

—^The following reports include only items of unnsoal incidence or of spedal Interest and the occur* 
rence of these diseases, except yellow fever, in localities which had not recently reported cases. All reports 
of yellow fever are published currently. 

A table showing the accumulated figures for these diseases for the year to date is published in the Public 
Health Bepobis for the last Friday in each month. 

Cholera 

Ceylon. — Trincomalee. —^The 2 fatal suspected cases of cholera near 
Trincomalee, Ceylon, reported in Public Health Repoets, July 8, 
1949, p. 883, were later confirmed. The Government of Ceylon 
declared Trincomalee free from cholera on June 14, 1949. 

' China — Amoy. —^During the week ended July 9, 1949, 1 fatal 
suspected case of cholera was reported in Amoy, China. 

Plague 

Basvioland. —^Plague has been reported in Basutoland as follows: 
Week ended April 16, 1949, 6 cases, 2 deaths, in Masern District; 
week ended April 23, 1949, 10 cases, 7 deaths, in Mohale’s Hoek 
District; week ended May 14, 1949, 8 cases, 2 deaths, in Mafeting 
District. 

Smallpox 

Arabior-^Aden .—^During the week ended July 2, 1949, 3 cases of 
smallpox (imported) were reported in Aden, Arabia. 

French Eqwcdorial Africa. —^During the period June 21-30, 1949, 
42 cases of smallpox, with 16 deaths, were reported in French Equa* 
tonal Africa. 

Netherlands Indies — Java — Cheribon. —^For the week ended July 2, 
1949, 51 cases were reported in Cheribon. 

Typhus Fever 

Afghanistan. —^During the period April 25-May 24, 1949, 126 cases 
of typhus fever were reported in Afghanistan. 

Yellow Fever 

Gold Coast. —According to information dated July 21, 1949, two 
further suspected cases of yellow fever have been reported in the 
Gold Coast—one case at AWatia and one case at Bawdua in Birim 
District. Of the four suspected cases reported in the Gold Coast in 
Public Health Repokts, August 12, 1949, p. 1020, three cases were 
stated to have been confirmed, one case shown to be negative, by 
laboratory examination. 

Peru — Cuzco Department. —^During the period January 1-31, 1949, 
one death from yellow fever was reported in Qumcemil, Cuzco Depart¬ 
ment, Peru. 
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Rej&esher Courses in Laboratory Diagnosis 

The Conummicable Disease Center will offer refresher courses in 
laboratory diagnosis during the period September 12 to December 
16,1949. The following courses are planned: 

Laboratory diagnosis of parasitic diseases—September 12 to 
October 21 (6 weeks). 

Laboratory diagnosis of bacterial diseases, part 2, general bac¬ 
teriology—October 31 to December 2 (5 weeks). 

Laboratory diagnosis of rabies—^November 14 to November 18 
(1 week). 

Advanced enteric bacteriology—^December 5 to December 16 (2 
weeks). 

Applications and requests for information should be made 
to the Chief, Laboratory Division, Communicable Disease Center, 
291 Peachtree Street NE., Atlanta, Ga. 




+ ^ ^ 


The Public Health Repobts is printed with the approval of the Bureau of the 
Budget as required by Rule 42 of the Joint Committee on Printing. 

The Public Health Reports, first published in 1878 under authority of an 
act of Congress of April 29 of that year, is issued weekly by the Public Health 
Service through the Division of Public Health Methods, pursuant to the follow¬ 
ing authority of law: United States Code, title 42, sections 241, 245, 247; title 44, 
section 220. 

It contains (1) current information regarding the incidence and geographic 
distribution of communicable diseases in the United States, insofar as data are 
obtainable, and of cholera, plague, smallpox, tjrphus fever, yellow fever, and other 
important communicable diseases throughout the world; (2) articles relating to 
the cause, prevention, and control of disease; (3) other pertinent information 
regarding sanitation and the conservation of the public health. 

The Public Health Reports is published primarily for distribution, in accord¬ 
ance with the law, to health officers, members of boards or departments of health, 
and other persons directly or indirectly engaged in public health work. Articles 
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Fluorine in Foods 

Survey of Recent Data 
By F. J. McCuure, Ph. D.* 

The analytical data relating to fluorine in foods have accumulated 
during the past decade to an extent that makes it desirable to assemble 
the data for purposes of comparison, as well as for an evaluation of the 
amount of fluorine ingested in the average human diet. With few 
exceptions, the more recent fluorine data are comparable as regards 
the analytical procedure since the WUlard and Winter technique (Jf), 
or a slight modification (J8, S, 4j has become the most generally 
utilized fluorine method. While most analysts recognize the desira¬ 
bility of improvements in the fluorine determination (in view of an 
expected error of at least 10 percent, particularly in the analysis of 
organic materials), it has been some time since any radical changes 
have been made in the Willard and Winter procedure. Generally 
this fluorine method now calls for ashing the sample in the presence of 
an alkaline fixative at a low temperature, isolation of the fluorine by 
steam distillation using perchloric acid, and estimation of the fluorine 
in the distillate by microtitration with thorium nitrate or by compar¬ 
ative colorimetry. 

Published results for fluorine in foods from various sources are 
compiled in table 1. In table 2, the data concerns the relation of the 
fluorine content of soil and water to the fluorine present in plant prod¬ 
uce. Similarly, data concerning the effect of fluorine ingestion on 
fluorine in animal produce (meat, eggs, and milk) appear m table 1, 
sections a, d, e. In several of the publications cited, information is 
lacking as regards the ^^dry” or ‘Afresh” condition of the material 
analyzed, and wherever it seemed desirable to supply such information 
the judgment of the author was based on the analytical figure. In 
general, results for meats, fish, eggs, milk, and wine are based on the 
materials as consumed. Other materials are reported on a fresh or 
a dry-weight basis, or both. 

*Froin the National Institute of Dental Research, National institutes of Health 
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The results for animal tissues appear in table 1-a. The effect of 
sodium fluoride ingestion on fluorine in kidney tissue is notable. To 
produce this result, however, there was a pronounced induced fluorine 
toxicosis in the animal. The major portion of fluorine retained in the 
animal body is deposited in skeletal tissue. As shown in table 1-b, 
the fluorine in normal edible cuts of meat is of the order of 0.2-0.3 ppm. 
or less fluorine. 


Table 1. Fluorine in animal tissues^ meats^ JisK hen^s cow’s milk^ 
citrus fruits^ noncitrus fruits^ tea^ cereals and cereal products^ vegetables 
and tubers^ miscellaneous substances and mine 


a. ANIMAL TISSUES 


Cow's liver, dry wt. (S); 

No F added to ration. 

F added to groin ration: 

.022 percent... 

,044 percent. 

.088 percent. 

Chicken liver, fresh wt. (7): 

NaF Injected: 

63 mg. 

45 mg. 

90 mg-. 

46 mg. 

30 mg—. 

30 mg. 

Liver, fresh wt. (8). 


Guinea pig liver, fresh wt. (If), 

Calf liver, fresh wt. (ff). 

Beef liver {10) . 


Fluorine ppm 
5.50,6.80,6.20 

7.80.8 60.6.30 

7.30.8 30,6.20 
a 50.7.70 


0.7015 
1.209 
1.291 
trace 
1.010 
1.131 
1.43 
1.59 
1.52 
0.40 
0.19 
0.99 


Cow’s kidney, dry wt. (0): 

No F added, to ration - _. - 

Fluorine ppm 
6.9,8.9,10.1 

31.8,25.7,26.6 

F added to grain ration: 

.022 percent. . 

-044 perftAnt. . . . 

34.7,33.5,38.2 

.088 percent.... 

Guinea pig kidney, fresh wt. (If)_ 

Cow’spancreas, dry wt. (0): 

No F added to ration.. 

F added to grain ration: 

.022 percent,.. 

-044 peroAnt __ 

43 . 0 ; 43.7 

0.06 

6.9,10.8,8.5 

7.0,8. 2 ; 9.6 

8.3,9.0,9.2 
9.1,10.6 

2.3.2.7.2.7 

4.8,3.7^8.8 
7.6,6-4.9.7 

9.4.8.7 

0.24 

.088 percent.- 

Cow’s heart muscle, dry wt. (6): 

No F added to ration... 

NaF added to grain ration: 

.022 percent. 

-044 percent 

.088 percent. 

Guinea pig heart, fresh wt. (If).. 


b. MEATS 


Fluorine ppm 

Chicken (fO).*_.1.40 

Poultry, canned boned chicken (II), 0.63 

Beef (f8).2.00 

Round steak (10).1,28 

Beef (If).<0.20 

Beef, fresh wt. (II).... 0.29 

Pork US) .<0.20 

Pork, fr^ wt. (II).0.34 


Fluorine i 

Pork chops (10).0.98 

Pork shoulder (10).1.20 

Salt pork (19).1.1 

Salt pork (10).3.33 

Frankfurters (10)..1,67 

Lamb (10).1.20 

Veal (10).0.90 

Mutton US) .<0.20 


r. FTSU 


Fluorine ppm 

Fish, fillets (II).1.49 

Fish cm .-.1.63 

Ma(&erd: 

boned (If).<0.2 

trith hones f IS) ^ 3.0 

Sardines—Continued Fluorine ppm 

canned (If).— IZB 

In olive ofl (II).16,10 

Shrimp: 

oftn-ned f/f). .. . _ . .4.4 

fresh (U). 26 89 

dried (Ip.84.47 

carmea (II). 12.10 

Salmon: 

canned (13).4.5 

red, canned (If)_8.6 

edible portion (II).0.93 

Codfish: 

fresh (If).7.0 

salted (If)—.6.0 

Oysters: 

fresh (JiT). _ „ . - _ 0, 

pink, canned (If).. 9.0 

fresh (U).—.6.77 

dried III) .19.34 

canned (II).4.16 

Sardinffi: 

canned (IS) .. 7.3 

unspecified (10) .1.68 

unspedfled (If).1.6 

Crab meat, canned (If)__2.00 

Herring, smoked (If)..8.60 

Tuna fish flakes, canned (II)_0.10 


Nofx.-«Italio numbers in parentheses are references. See pagesI1073-1074. 
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Table 1. Fluorine in animal tissues^ meats^ fish, heh*s coiFs milk, 
citrus fruits, noncitrus fruits, tea, cereals and cereal products, vegetables 
and tubers, miscellaneous substances and wine —Continued 

d. HEN’S EGG 

(All analyses based on fresb weight) 


BewdO): 

whole.. 

White. 

Yolk. 

Fluorine ppm 

.1,18 

.1.48 

.0.69 

n JiAR, 


0.288, 0.166' 

Hen No. 21. 

. 0.294, 0.463, 

0.441, 0.206 

White. 

. 0.47,0.32,0.14, 

0.00 

Yolk.... 

.1.20,0.42 

Eggs, fresh 02). 

.0.16,0.21,0.22, 

0.22,0.42,0.13, 

0.20 

Eggs, 1 dozen mixed (11). 

.0.12 


No. F added to ration (16))' 

White. 

Yolk. 

F In ration (Iff)* 

.036_percent: 


Willie.- 

Yolk_ 

.070 percent: 

White.. 

Yolk.. 

.105 percent: 


Yolk. 


Fluorine ppm 
0.20,0.30 
0.90,1.20 


0.20 

1.80 


0.20 

3.80 


0.30 

3.00 


« During 4- to 8-week period hens received intermittent intravenous injections of 30-00 mg. NaP. 


e. COW’S MILK 

No unusual fluoride in cow’s ration or drinking water 


Fluorine ppm 

WholemIlk(fr).0.07,0.09 

Do.0.10, a 16 

Do.0.16, a 17 

Do.0.07,0.22 

Fresh milk (f(?).0.38 

Fresh milk, 1 qt. mixed (11) .0.09 

Fredimllk(/«.0.65 


Commercial milk (18): Fluorine pp 

Washington, D. C. 0.22,0.22, a 26 

Washington, D. 0.0.14.0.16,0.13 

Urbana, HI.0.30,0.13,0.11, 

o.io,aio,aio 


Fluoride above normal in cow’s ration or drinking water 


F in drinking water: Fluorine ppm 

8 ppm (m .a 26,0.39,0.19, 

0.17, a 23,0.26, 
a 18, a 40,0.49, 
0.28,a29,0.40 

0.2 to 600 ppm (1^.0.20, a 30,0.60, 

a 30 

02 to 496 ppm (Ifl)—. 0.00,0.30,0.40, 

a4o,a4ao.3o, 

0.40, a 30 

1.4 ppm (IF) .0.97,0.72,0.91 


F added to grain ration (17): 


Flmrineppm 

_ . .-ai5-^).20 

.044 percent.a 11-0.16 

.088 percent..ai4-a26 


f. TEA 


Tea (21): Flvmine ppm 

Imported Indian.38.1 

Imported Ceylon.8.7, 9.6 

Indian Ceylon blends.28J> 

01ipi)er..13a 

Anhwei_91A 64.3,122.6 

Amoy__62.7 

Tingfe.178.8 

“Doubly scented”.91.7 

1st grade Hunan___60.3 

Y titithmi ■■ _ _49.7 

Jessamine...._....____ 83.6 

Hangchow, best gr^e.S7A 

Hangchow, second grade_03.5 

Cheap mixed.. 398.8 

Tea (I^i: 

En^l^ breedcfsst.66.0 

Gun powder..67.0 

Ooloa^.41J) 

Tea (82): 

White tea.6.80 

Sozig,ohian..9.89 

Asiang-pain.43.20 

Eed tea.67.07 

Lung-ching_70.70 

Ssedanan_ 


Fluorine ppm 

Tea (80): 

Pn-er..91,26 

Kocha.7A 

Makha....3.2 

Hankow.4a 

Toko..9.2 

Ajax..11.9 

Mazawattee.29.4 

Rajah.33.1 

Lyons.18.4 

Five roses.26.6 

Gift©.18.4 

LIptons...18.3 

Inaona...19.3 

Fargo.18.4 

Tea, average of ten samples (11).. 97,0 
Tea, Infusion—16 gm. of tea were 
treated with 1,000 oc. boiling 
water, steeped 10 minutes and 

strained (11)._1.19 

Liptons yellow label (IS) -63.6 

Orange Peko (18) .62.8 

Tea, mftision—0.122mg.of fluorine 
was extracted from one tea ball 
of 2A6 gm. tea (12).—.62A 
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Table 1- Fluorine in animal tissues^ meats^ fish^ hen^s ^g, coufs milk^ 
citrus fruits^ noncitrus fruits^ tea, cereals ana cereal products, vegetables 
cold tubers, miscellaneous substances and wine —Continued 


g. CITRUS FRUITS 


Fluorine ppm Oranges—Continued 

Grapefruit: 0.36 Palestine, fruit, fresh. 

^ble portion (W) .0.36 Palestine, pe^, fr^h. 

fresh (io).0.12 Spanish, peel, fresh. 

Lemon, fresh (12) .028.. 061, .174 Navel: 

Orange, edible portion (10).0.34 Spain, fr^. 

Oranges (20): S. Australia, fruit, fresh. 

ftufl, fresh.0,17-0.07 S. Australia, peel, fresh. 

Brazfl fruit, fresh.0.16 Pomelo (JXI): 

Brazil, peel, fresh.0.16 fruit, fresh... 

CaUfomia, peel, fresh.0.18 Florida, fresh...... 

Jamaica, pm, frei^.0.11-0.14 Florida, peel, fresh- 


Fhuorine ppm 
0.04-0.16 
0.11-0.16 
0.07-0.13 

0.16 

0.06 

0.11 


0.10-0.16 

0.04-0.25 

0.13-0.26 


h. NONCITRUS FRUITS 


Apples (10) . 

Apples (12) . 

Apples (20) . 

Apples (12) . 

Apples (8) . 

Apples (8). 

Apples, fresh only (19). 


Apricots (20) 
Apricots (t2\ 
Apncots (12) 
Banana (20). 


Banana (10). . 

Cherry (20) . 

Cherries, black (12).. 

Currants (20) _ 

Fig(£0). 

Grapes (20) . 

Grape Juice (12) . 


Fluorine ppm 
Fresh wt Dry wf 

. 0.42 Grape seed (12). 

0.062 0.21 Gooscherrles (20) . 

0.22 .. Gooseberries (12)_ 

0.036 0.13 Guava (20). 

a 92,1.10, . Mango (20). 

1.15 Pawpaw (20). 

1.32,L30 _ Pear (20). 

0.34,0.77, . Pnckly pear (20). 

0.83, a 87 Pears (10). 

0.22 . Peach (20). 

0.02 0.08 Plum (20). 

0.06 0.24 Plum (12). 

0.23 . Pineapple (20). 

. 0.66 Pineapple tinned (20), 

0.25 . Pomegranate (20). 

0,18 0.61 Quince (12). 

0.12 0.69 Quince (20). 


0.21 _ Sweet melon (20), 

0.16 . Strawberry (SO).. 

0.093 _ Watermelon (20). 


Fluorine ppm 
Fresh wt Dry wt 

0.106 . 

0.62 . 

0.11 a 72 

0.34 . 

0.18 . 

0.15 . 

0.19 . 

0.26 . 


u. 

0.22 

0.14 

0.00 

0.20 

0.06 


0.70 


0.10 


0.37 


0.20 
0.18 
0.11 


i. CEREALS AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Com: 

unspecified (22). 

un^iecified (28).— 

canned (IS) . 

canned (10) . 

unspecified (22). 

yellow (18). 

germ (28). 

germ (18). 

meal, as purchased (11) — 

meal (26). 

flakes (10) . 

Balston (1(0. 

Wheat: 

whole (22). 

unspecified (21). 

unspecified (18). 

unspecified (27). 

bran (27). 

bran (18). 

germ A, commercial (IS). 
germ B, commercial (18).. 

germ, pure (18). 

germ, pure (27). . 

Cream of Wheat (10). 

Flour: 

wheat, white (22). 

sdf-rlsing (11). 

wholewheat (26). 

white (27). 

biscuit OBO) .. 

hatog(27). 

Bimd: 

white (11) . 

white (2&) . 

white (10) . 

Biscuits (26). 

Do. 


Fluorine 
Fresh wt 
0.62 


Drywt 
0,70 
1.0-2.0 


8.0-11.0 

16.0 


Spaghetti (10): 

canned.. 

dry.. 

Macouonl. dry (10).. 


Fluorine ppm 
Fresh wt Dry wt 

Ginger biscuits (26) .2.0-2.0-2.0 

Bice: 

unspecified (2?). .67 .76 

whole (18). <.10 . 

unspecifled (21). .70 

middle (22). .19 . 

unspecified (82). .60 

Soy beans (21). 4.00 

Soy beans (11). 1.33 . 

Soy flour (11): 

low fat. .62 

with fat. 1.46 

Buckwheat: 

unspecifled (54). 2.00 

whole (21). 1.70 

bran (21). 1.60 

Millet (21). .20 

Millet (12). .60 .91 

Oats: 

unspecified (84). 3.0 

cm^ed (18). <.20 . 

Mother’s (1(0. .92 

fresh (27). .25 .29 


Rye: 

from Norway (18) . 

unspecified (12). 

Blackeyed peas (11) . 

Chick peas (11). 

Cottoxiseed; 

meal (18). 

meal (28). 

hulls 085). 


.34,.64,1.30 


12.0 
20l 0-31.0 
12.0-14.0 
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Table 1. Fluorine in animal tissues^ meats^ fish, hen^s egg, cotv*s milk, 
cUrus fruits, nondtrus fruits, tea, cereals and cereal pro^Oe, veg^Mes 
and tubers, miscellaneous substances and wine —Continued 


j. VEGETABLES'?AND TUBERS 


Aniseed . 0.4 

Amaranth {Sl)i 

red. 

green-. 

Asparagus, canned (JO). 

Beans: 

(JO).. . 

string, canned (JO)—. 

string (JJ). 0.13 

string, edible pods (33). 

neen (Jf)—.. 0.16 

Sgjht green (Ji). 0.11 

lassi*-.;:-::;::-:;: 

navy, dry (JO).- 

’'^mispedfled C®0). 0.2 

ftesh (JO)__—- - 

root (2J). 

loaves, dry (2J). 

tops (33). 

leaves (J3). 0.^ 

roots (33).. 

roots, sugar beet (33). 

string (J3). 0.32 

Cauliflower: 

flower (13). 0.12 

leaves (J3). 0.08 

unspecified (30). 1.0 

Cabbage; 

large (33). 

Ibrmgn (33). 

fresh (JO)-. 

unspedfled (33). 0.13 

edible head (33). 

without leaves (J3). 0.8 

edible part (J3). 0.16 

un^iecnfied (3(0. 0.3 

loose leaf (J3). 0.38 

loose leaf, stalk (J3). 0.12 

Carrots; 

unspecified (30). 0.4 

fresh (J(0-. 

root (33). 

unspedfled (J3).. <0.20 

unspecified (3J). 

Cdery: 

unspedfled (33). 

unspedfled (JJ). 0.14 

powder (JJ). 0.10 

edible stalks (33). 

unspecified (J3). 0.70 

Cress (J3). 0.24 

Cucumber (30). 0.20 

Colza shoot, red (33). 

Cdlza(33). 

Eggplant (30)-... 0.4 

Endive (30). 0.2 

GarUc: 

green (33). 

unspecified (33). 

unspedfled (30). 0.3 

Ginger plant (33). 

EaieaJ). 0.16 


Fluorine ppm 
Fresh tot Dry tot 
0.4 . 


Fluorine 
Freeh to# L 
3.0 — 


Kale (30). 3.0 

Leeks (33)-. 

Leeks (30). 0.1 

Lettuce: 

loose, head (33). 

cabbage (J3). 0.30 

pridcly (J3). 

fresh (JO). 

Marjoram (J3). 1.92 

Mustard: 

greens (JJ). 0.16 

leaves, salted, dried (3J). 

Onions: 

green (33)....._ _ 

unspecified (30). 0.60 

unspecified (J3). 0.24 

Parsley: 

tops (33). 

unspecified (30). 0.8 

unspecified (J3). 1.04 

Parsnip, roots (33). 

unspecified (30). 0.6 

green (21) . 

fr^ (JO)—..... 

Potatoes: 

white (10) . 

unspedfled CJ5). 0.20 

whole (J7). 6.4 

peelings (J3). 0.07 

Irish, tuber (28) . 

white, unpeeled (33). 0.16 

unspecified C3J). 

unspedfled (33). 

I, from Norway (J3)-. 

II, from Norway (18) . 

sweet, unpeded (JJ). 0.13 

sweet (JS). <a20 

sweet (JO). 

Pumpkin (30). 0.10 

Radish (30)-. 0.8 

Rhubarb (30)-. 0.4 

Rutabaga: 

tops (28) . 

roots (3^. 

Spinach: 

fre^ ^i^— .—- 

unspecified ^3)11—. 

unspecified (JJ). 0.21 

unspedfled iJJ). 0.36 

unspecified (38). 

winter (12) . 0.44 

Squash, fresh (10) . 

Shepherd's purse (4). 

Summer savory (12) . 2.67 

Tomatoes: 

unspedfled (18) . 0.24 

freshCJO). 

fruit (33). 

Turnips: 

greens (pO .. 0* 10 

tops (3«—.-. 

roQtd(3^. 

unspedfled (J3)-. <0.20 

unspedfled ^).. 0.30 


‘ Watercress (80 )— 
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Table 1. Fluorine in animal tissues^ meats, fyh, hen*s cow^s milk, 
citrus fruits, noncitrus fruits, tea, cereals ana cereals products, vegetables 
and tubers, miscdlaneous substances and udne —Continued 


fc, MISCELLANEOUS SUBSTANCES 


Feaauts: 

unspecified f/0) — 

unspecified (IS) - 

tops (SS) . 

kernel (SS) . 

Almonds (IS) . 

Hazelnut . 

Chestnut (lx) _ 

sheUafi).. 

Coconut, fresh (11). 


FluoriTie ppm 
Fresh v)t Drywt 


<0.20 


0.00 

0.80 


0.00 


1.7 

1.6 

0.90 

0.30 

1.45 

0.24 


Cocoa C8ff). 0.5,0.60, 

2.0 

as purchased . 0.92 

Plain chocolate _ 0.60 

Milk chocolate (SB) . 0.6,1.0, 

2.0 

Molasses (/I). 0.00 

SuEar(iO).-. 0.32 


Honey W. 

G^tm (So) .. 0.00 

Glucose (S6) .-.. 0.50 

Malt (26). 1.0,1.6 

Powdered ginger (Sff) _ 1.00 

Baking powder (IS): 

A. 220.0 

B. 19.0 

O. <0.1 

Coffee (SI): 

Mocha, Arabian. 1.6 

Del Monte, Brazilian. 0.7 

£. B. C., Brazilian. 0.2 

best raw Java.. 1.1 

Butter (10. 1.50 

Cheese (10. 1.62 

Pork and beans, canned (10) i. 40 


Fliioririeppm 
Fresh wt Dry wt 
1.00 . 


1. WINE 


Chinese, Shao-shing (SI): Fluorine ppm 

best grade..... 0.07 

second grade...0.05 

Chinese Lao, pai, chin (SI) .0.09 

Port(£l).0.24 

Beer (11).a 20 

Neuenberger (IS). __0,0,0,0,0,0.06, 


0.24, 0.26, 0.34, 
4.68, 6.34. 

Walliser (IS) . 0, .03, .04, .07, 

0 . 11 , 0 . 12 , 0 . 20 , 
0.21, 0.23, 0.23, 
0.25, 0.25, 0.41, 
0.47, 0.54, 0.54. 


Pranzosiseher (IS ): Fluorine ppm 

Weisswein. Cote d'or..0.22 

Rotwein, Burgunder.0.31 

Rotweln, Cote du Rhone_0.21 

Do.0.07 

Do.0.10 

V, w, wi V, u, u.uu, Italienisch^ Rotweln (12) -.0.21 

0.08, 0.10, 0.10, Spanisher, Weisswetn, ^ers (12).... 0.21 

0.17, 0.18, 0.20, Algeilscher, Welsswein (12).0.26 

.. Wine (35): 

variously dated..3.8,3.3,2.4 

1938-1941. 4.1,2.1,3.3,2.7, 

(^ight trace) 

white Sta. Barbara, 1942_3.3’ 

red. Sta. Barbara, 1942.. 5.0 


Seafoods (table 1-c) are particularly interesting because they gen¬ 
erally contain more fluorine than any other food, except tea, which 
obviously is not in a class with seafoods as an edible substance. Sea 
water may contain upwards of 1.2-1.4 ppm fluorine (9) and is the 
source of fluorine in seafood- The amount of bone remaining, partic¬ 
ularly in canned fish, no doubt determines to a major extent the quan¬ 
tity of fluorine contained in the product. 

The amount of fluorine in the hen^s egg (table 1-d) is approximately 
0.2-0.4 ppm. The fluorine results recorded in the table were obtained 
during an experiment {16) in which rock phosphate was a source of 
fluorine in the hen's ration for a period of 28 months. There was a 
definite increase of fluorine in the yolk, the fluorine being present 
almost exclusively in the acetone-insoluble portion of the fat-like 
substance of the yolk. 

The fluorine content of cow's milk has never proved to be affected 
by fluoride in the cow's ration or drinking water (table 1-e). Normally 
cow's milk contains 0.10-0.20 ppm fluorine. 

Fluorine in tea has been studied extensively (table 1-f). The data 
agree that tea is an imusual plant substance in its fluorine content. 
It has been reported that 75 percent or more of the fluorine in tea is 
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extracted by boiling water (J?5, Zl). It has been estimated also {18) 
that about 0.1 mg. of fluorine may be present in the hot water extract 
from one tea ball (2.5 gm. of tea contains 62.8 ppm fluorine in the dry 
tea}. 

The data for fluorine in citrus fruit (table 1-g), with three exceptions, 
were obtained by Hamersma {20 ). These results, based on the fresh 
or edible material, indicate the presence of about 0.10 ppm or less 
fluorine. 

A number of noncitrus fruits (table 1-h) are also reported by 
Hamersma {20) y the origin of most of his material being the Union 
of South Africa. In the United States, fluorine in apples has attracted 
much interest because of a presumed health hazard arising from a 
fluoride spray remaining on the apples (^^). 

The common cereals and cereal products have been analyzed 
extensively for fluorine (table 1-i) as would be expected for such im¬ 
portant articles of the diet. The fluorine figures are quite variable, 
but for com and wheat particularly and their edible produce, the values 
generally are extremely low, i. e., of the order of 0.10 or 0.20 ppm or 
less fluorine in the fresh material. 

The seemingly high fluorine results for several vegetables and tubers 
(table 1-j) may be questioned in some instances, because of the pos¬ 
sibility of soil contamination. The majority of results on the fresh 
weight basis, however, are in fairly good agreement, i. e., 0.10 to 0.30 
ppm is about the average amount to expect. 

A variety of results on a number of miscellaneous substances are 
shown in table 1-k. The majority of these materials, however, do not 
constitute a very important part of the average diet. 

Fluorine in wine (table 1-1) has been studied recently by von Pellen- 
berg {12) y whose laboratory is in Switzerland, and by de Almedia {S6). 
The results reported by de Almedia appear to be unusually high. 
Sodium fluoride formerly had some use in cleaning wine tanks and 
casks, but there is no hazard from this type of fluoride usage at this 
time. Although consumption of wine, particularly among Europeans 
and South Americans, may be unusually high, there is at present no 
knowledge that wine causes an unusual dietary fluorine intake. 

Effect of Soil and Water Fluorine on Plant Fluoride 

The data in table 2 answer the question of the relation of fluorine 
in plants to the fluorine in the water and soil in which the plants grow. 

With few exceptions, and these seem to apply mostly to roots and 
tubers, fluorine in plant produce is not readily affected by fluorine 
in the soil and local water. According to Bartholomew {3S), nutrient 
solutions containing fluorine up to 10 ppm may cause large increases 
of fluorine in cowpea roots, but the tops are increased in fluorine only 
when the quantity of fluorine in the roots is very large. Fluorine m 

844962—49- 2 
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Table 2. Fluoride content of plants ffown in soil or water containing added 
fluoride figures are ppm of fluorine) 


Reference 19 (dry weight): 

Com_ 

Hogari_ 

Soybeans_ 

Wheat.... 

Wheat, stalks and leaves 
Alfalfa: 

1st cutting_ 

2d cutting_ 

3d cutting- 

4th cutting_ 


Calcium 
Nofluoride fluoride 
addedtosoil addedtosoU 


trace 

trace 

0.00 

2. 1 

.83 

1.2 

.69 

1.0 

3.70 

7.2 

7.0 

15.0 

4.5 

10.8 

5.0 


6.0 

11.3 


Reference 19 (fresh weight): 

Beets_ 

Carrots_ ^ _ 

String beans_ 

Yams_ 

Tomatoes_ 


No 

fluoride 

Sodium fluoride added to soil 


SOOppm 

jeoo ppm 

SSOOppm 

6.5 


17. 7 

3.0 

0.4 

.0 

1.3 

7.6 


8.2 

.5 

2.3 

1.2 


No 


Reference 29 (air dry'basis): 

Wheat grain_ 

Do.. 


Oat grain. 


fluoride 

added Phosphate fluoride fertilizer 
to soil added to soil 

0.82 a 94 0.99 0.32 

.30 . 48 . 46 . 26 

1.26 1.75 .70 1.66 


Alfalfa hay__^ 

Mixed hay-.?_ 

Clover and timothy hay_ 

Oat straw_ 

Wheat straw_ 

Cowpea hay_ 


I No consistent or greatly increased 
' fluorine content. 


Reference 34:^ 
Lawn grass. 


Mineral fluorides added to soil 

_No appreciable effect on fluorine con¬ 
tent. 


Reference 21 

Wheat_ 

Rice_ 

Barley_ 

Soyb^ns_ 

Cowpeas_ 

Green beans_ 

Green peppers_ 

Mustard leaves_ 

Turnip leaves, salted. 

Tea, fieah *_ 

Tea, roasted_ 


No fluoride added to soil 
Fresh ut Dry tot 

0.20 . 

0.90 .. 

0.02 _ 

a 67 .. 

0.43 . 

a 17 .. 

a 14 . 

_ 26. 56 

_ 4.04 

1. 75-7. 8 _ 

15. 0-71. 0 . 


t |laorine a normal oonstituent of vewtation in study area (western Pennsylvania). 

* Study area **near fluonue area** m China. 

* Piclced in later summer instead of usual springtime, suggesting increase of fluorine with age of leaves. 
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Table 2. Fluoride content of plants groton in soil or water containing added 
fluoride (all figures are ppm of fluorine) 


Reference 11 (dry weight):* 

Wheat_ 

Wheat flour- 


No fluoride added to soil 
0. 76-1. 15 
0.60 


Reference 20 (fresh weight): 

Cabbage- 

Salad- 

Salad seed- 

Mealies--- 

Beetroot- 

Beetroot leaves_ 

Carrots- 

Carrot leaves.. 

Tonaatoes___ 

Leeks--- 

Orange leaves... 

Radish- 

Radish leaves- 

Guavas-- 

Beans... 

Pumpkin__ 

Pumpkin peel- 


Fluorine in water for plants ® 

_ 6.4 

_ 12. 1, 2a 3 

::::::: <i.o,o.7fo:i 

_ 6. 4, 3. 1 

_ 9. 1, 0. 6 

_ 9. 1, 6. 4 

_ 6. 9, 56. 6 

_ 2. 8, 6. 4, 1. 8 

_ 54.7 

_ 25.7 

. 12.0 

_ 132.0 

_ 2. 1 

. 2.8 

_ 3.4 

_ <0. 1 


Reference 10: * 0.0-0 8 

Squash, white_ 0. 42,. 36 

Squash, green_ 0. 32 

Tomatoes, green_ _ 

Tomatoes, red.. 0.62 


Onions, white. 


Carrots.— ..- 

Beans, string_ 0. 16 

Lettuce_ _ 

Potatoes_ _ 

Cucumbers_ _ 

Okra_ 0. 20 

Chard_ ... - 

Turnip tops_ _ 


Fluorine (ppm) in local uater supply 
1 . 0 , 8 . 0 , 8.0 81-6 0 6 . 1-18 0 


0. 07 

0. 08 

0. 11,0. 26 

0.13,0. 24 

0. 36, 0. 36 

0. 41 

0. 62, 0. 61 

0. 65 
0. 63, 0. 43 

0. 30 

0. 27 

0.31,6.29, 

0. 16 

0. 72 

0. 63 

0. 72, 1. 34 

0. 43 

0. 47 

0. 25 
0. 12 
0. 32, 0. 73 
0. 74 


0.81 


0. 16 


0. 42 



0. 85 



0. 69 



Fluorine in 


nutrient solutions Fluorine ppm 


Cowpeas (Reference 33): 

ppm 

In roots 


In lops 



( 0.26 

la 7. 6a 

0 

0. 

0 


0. 50 

a 0, 13. 

7 

0. 

0 


1. 00 

39. 1, 60. 

0 

0. 

0 

NaF in nutrient solution- i 

3.00 

237. 

5 

0. 

0 

1 

3. 00 

660. 

0 

a 

0 


10. 00 

82a 

0 

26. 

2 


10. 00 

1, 086. 

0 

40. 

0 


0. 2&-0. 60 

0. 

0 

0. 

0 

CaFa in nutrient solution-■] 

7. 72 

84. 

3 

0. 

0 

7. 72 

7a 

3 

11. 

0 

I 

0. 25-0. 50 

0.0, la 

7 

0. 

0 

NaeSiF® in nutrient solution_ i 

1. 00 
10.00 

37. 4, 42. 
1, 970. 

7 

0 

0. 

415. 

0 

0 

1 

10. 00 

1, 116. 

0 

476. 

0 


* Wheat produced in Deaf Smith Oounty, Tex. 

< Water for plants contained 4.0-12.7 ppm fluorine. 

• Be» 2 lts are presumably on fr^-weight basis. 


Study area In South Aflrica. 
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wheat changed little when calcium fluoride was added to soil plots 
{19). In studies of control vs. fluoride plots (19), fluorine in beets 
and yams increased notably when an excess of sodium fluoride was 
applied to the sod. Fertilization of sod with phosphates and slags 
containing fluorine may increase fluorine in drainage waters (^5), but 
plant fluoride was not increased {89, SO), As much as 2,300 ppm 
fluorine was added to the sod in one experiment (SO), whereas an 
average figure for fluorine in surface sods is about 292 ppm {88). 
Results of analyses of grains and forage crops from fluoride areas 
frequently show unusually high fluorine concentrations, but this 
may be caused by contamination with sod dust. The evidence 
regarding sod fluoride and its effect on fluorine in plants shows gen¬ 
erally a negative effect. 

Although all evidence points to the contrary, the fluorine in local 
water supplies has been suggested frequently as influencing fluorine 
in plant life. iNIachle, Scott, and Treon {10) found no correlation 
between fluorine in certain food plants and fluorine in the local water 
supplies of Arizona. Wheat produced in Deaf Smith County, Tex., a 
fluoride water area, did not show an imusual fluorine content {11). 
Hamersma {20) has presented results regarding the effects of water 
containing 4.0-12.7 ppm fluorine on vegetables produced in small 
private gardens. A number of his results are unusually high for fresh 
materials and a residue of fluoride on the plant materials is suggested 
by his notation that the garden was watered by hose. As in the case 
of sod fluoride, there is no indication that fluorine in the local water 
supplies affects food fluoride Sources of fluoride-bearing potable 
waters are, with few exceptions, deep wells, and these waters are not 
used for irrigation purposes. It is not to be expected, therefore, that 
normal use of water in fluoride water areas would add fluoride to the 
local plant produce. 

Fluorine may be increased in foods cooked in fluoride waters, as the 
following results presented by Smith, Smith, and Vavich {19) indicate: 


Cooked in 
DUdUed 


Food water 

ppm 

Pinto beans- 2. 0 

Beets_ 0 

Potatoes_ P. 5 

Cabbage_ 0 

Carrots_ 2. 3 

Cauliflower_ 0 

Oatmeal_ .9 

Spinach_ 2. 0 

Italian*squash_ .2 

Brussel sprouts_ .2 


Cooked in voater 
containing 
5 ppm 24 ppm 
fluorine fluarme 
ppm ppm 

. 37.1 

1.0 .. 

. 9.7 

3. 6 .. 

3.2 _ 

4.2 .. 

22.8 

4.0 . 

3.8 . 

2.9 _ 
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Assimilation of Natural Fluorine 

The body's assimilation of “natural" fluorine in foods has been 
subjected to limited investigation. In addition to being largely ex¬ 
tracted from a 2-percent infusion of tea leaves, the fluorine in tea, 
according to Reid (21), is capable of producing the characteristic 
striations in the incisor teeth of rats. Fluorine from various sources 
was administered at levels of 9-12 ppm to rats by Lawrenz and Mit¬ 
chell (SI) who found that green-tea fluoride was only about 5 percent 
less well assimilated than was sodium fluoride or calcium fluoride. An 
average of 31.7 percent of the fluorine in green tea was retained as 
compared with 33.7 percent retention from sodium fluoride. 

Results on the rats' metabolism of the fluorine contained in canned 
fish are reported as follows by Lee and Nilson ( 14 ): 



F 

Total F 

Percent 

Source of fluorine in rctt*i> diet 

in diet 

ingestion 

stored 


ppm 

mg. 


Salmon (fresh)- 

5.77 

13. 87 

19. 76 

Salmon (dried)-- 

19. 34 

12. 10 

20.25 

Mackerel (fresh)- 

26.89 

50.75 

21.47 

Mackerel (dried).. 

84.47 

49. 20 

24. 24 


This percentage of fish fluoride body storage by the rat is somewhat 
low when compared with the usual retention of inorganic fluorides by 
the growing rat (SI, S8), but the quantities ingested in this study (14) 
are also relatively high. 

In general it appears that natural fluorine in fish, tea, and other 
foods is largely available for assimilation. This conclusion is indicated 
also indirectly by Tirinary excretion data mentioned later on in this 
discussion. 


Discussion 

In a previous article (S6) the total food-bome fluorine in the diets, 
exclusive of drinking water, of children 1-12 years old was estimated 
to be 0.25 mg.-0,55 mg. daily. Uncertainties surrounding food- 
fluorine analytical data at that time (1943) suggested that estimates 
of dietary intake should be based on 0.1, 0.2, 0.5, and 1.0 ppm fluorine 
in the dry weight of average foods. The analytical fluorine data 
accumulated since then do not substantially change these quantities— 
0.25-0.55 mg. fluorine daily in food—although the lower values, 0.25- 
0.30 mg. fluorine in the daily food, exclusive of drinking water, are 
probably more representative and in accord with the analytical data 
for fluorine in foods. Other fluorine analyses of entire diets exclusive 
of drinking water have indicated 0.25-0.32 mg. fluorine in the average 
daily food alone (S7). Another study indicates 0.45 mg. fluorine in 
the average diet (S8) where the drinking water is practically fluoride 
free. 
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It may be pointed out that 0.25-0.30 mg. of dietaiy fluorine may 
be applicable to average daily diets throughout the United States 
and perhaps other parts of the world. Thus Machle et al. (10) and 
McClure and Kinser (39), studying the urinary excretion of fluorine, 
found the urinary fluorine analysis to be a valuable criteria of the 
daily water-borne fluorine intake. In widely scattered areas in the 
United States, where the drinking water contained only traces of 
fluorine, the urinary fluorine may be attributed largely to food- 
ingested fluorine and is quite uniform, i. e., 0.2-0.3 ppm (39). This 
observation was regarded as indicative of a uniform content of fluorine 
in average daily diets, regardless of the locality. Similar urinary 
fluorine data were obtained recently with respect to Oslo, Norway, 
where the dr inki ng water contains about 0.1 ppm fluorine (18). 

Disregarding certain extreme industrial exposures, it is generally 
true that chinking waters containing upwards of 1.00 or more ppm 
fluorine are the source of the major quantities of dietary fluorine. As 
regards water containing 1.00 ppm fluorine, it is estimated that 1.0- 
1.5 mg. fluorine (based on an estimated 1,00^0-1,500 cc. water con¬ 
sumed daily) are ingested daily by an average adult via dr inking 
water and water added to cooked foods (3 &). In the case of children 
1-12 years old, drinking water containing 1.00 ppm fluorine will con¬ 
tribute an estimated 0.4-1.1 mg. fluorine daily above the fluorine in. 
food (3&). This added quantity of fluorine ingested during the crown 
(calcification period of tooth life—through ages 8 to 10, or through ages 
12 to 16 if the third molar teeth are to be considered—^is the estimated 
amount of water-borne fluorine now associated with the partial 
alleviation of dental caries ( 40 ). The advantages to dental health 
surroimding the use of drinking water containing 1.00 ppm fluorine 
has justified investigation of the dental health value of a direct addi¬ 
tion of sodium fluoride to community water supplies ( 41 ) and has 
suggested also the direct addition of a fluoride supplement to chil¬ 
dren's diets during formative tooth life (36). 

The importance of fluorine in preventive dentistry has been widely 
discussed and thus far remains in*efutable (40). IMany problems, 
however, have yet to be resolved regarding the most efldcaccious 
utilization of fluorides in dental caries prevention. Where fluorides 
are not present in drinking water and caimot be provided via a com¬ 
munity water supply, serious (consideration seemingly may be given 
to the advantages of a direct dietaiy fluoride supplement. For pur¬ 
poses of dental health it appears that during formative tooth life the 
average child's diet should contain an additional dental optimum sup¬ 
plement of a fluoride equal to about 1,00 mg. of fluorine daily. The 
accumulated data on the fluorine content of foods indicate that the 
average child's diet does not provide a dental optimum quantity of 
fluorine. 
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A survey of recent analytical data for fluorine in foods has been 
compiled. The majority of foods found in the average diet contain 
from 0.2-0.3 ppm or less fluorine in the food as consumed. Tea and 
seafoods are notable exceptions, the former containing upwards of 
75 to 100 ppm fluorine in the dry tea, whereas seafoods may contain 
5-15 ppm fluorine. Cow^s milk contains about 0.1-0.2 ppm fluorine. 
Fluoride added to the cow’s ration or drinking water has^no influence 
on the milk-fluoride. Fluorine in soil and water has little or no 
influence on the fluorine content of edible plant produce.^ Although 
the data are limited, it appears that natural food-home fluorine is 
largely available for body assimilation. 

Exdusive of drinking water, the average diet appears to provide 
0.2-0.3 mg. of fluorine daily. However, it has been observed that 
an additional intake of fluorine during formative tooth life, via 
drinking water containing 1.00 ppm or slightly more fluorine, is a 
distinct dental health advantage. 

It is justifiable, therefore, to consider the possibility of a direct 
dietary fluoride supplement where the drinking water does not 
provide a dental optimum quantity of fluorine. 
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Iodine—A Food Essential 

By W. H. Sebrell, M. D.* 

In a cooperative effort, the salt industry, medical profession, public 
health authorities and the Federal Government are seeking to protect 
and improve the health of American citizens by an education^ cam¬ 
paign aimed at getting them to use a nutritionally improved salt. 

The average United States citizen enjoys better health than the 
average citizen of most other countries. His food supply is also 
better than average, but many people in this country do not get the 
full recommended allowance of all the dietary essentials. It is well 
known that deficiency in any of these essentials results in ill health 
and disease. 

We know that iodine in appropriate amounts, like iron, calcium, 
copper, and many other chemical elements, is essential throughout 
life. Also it is known that many people in all sections of this country 
do not get enough iodine from their food to meet their normal require¬ 
ments. All doctors know that long-continued iodine deficiency may 
result in serious disease, or at least in a chronic state of border-line 
malnutrition. Therefore, in connection with the food-essential iodine 
it is necessary to discuss the deficiency disease, goiter, which results 
from lack of sufl&cient iodine. 

It has been demonstrated many times in this country and abroad 
that iodine deficiency is easily corrected and better health achieved 
through the daily routine use of table salt to which tiny amounts of 
iodine have been added by the manufacturer. This salt is as pure as, 
and tastes no different from, ordinary salt. It can be obtained at 
no extra cost or inconvenience to the consumer, and, once acquainted 
with the facts, he can volimtarily insure his supply of this food 
essential. 

Fxinction and Importance of Iodine and Endocrine Glands 

The newest studies of the human body emphasize the human being 
as a “whole man.” For example, recent research proves that the 
pituitary gland at the base of the brain produces a secretion which 
stimulates the thyroid gland, and that the thyroid secretion can 
inhibit or stop this pituitary secretion. So important is this situation 
that Salter in 1940 called it the “pituitary thyroid axis.” 

The pituitary and thyroid glands often are called ductless glands 
or glands of internal secretion, because their secretions pour directly 

*Dlrector, Experimental Bfolosy and M(K3iclne Institute, National Institutes of Health. Prepared 
with the assistance of the Study Committee on Endeimo Goiter. American Public Health Association, and 
of the Council on Poods and Nutrition, American Medical Association. 
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into the blood or the lymph, instead of running through a tube or duct. 

The pituitary (or hypophysis) is a small gland which is fastened 
to the base of the brain. Its anterior lobe has been dubbed 
the “master gland” because of its importance to the body and its 
influence on other glands. Eleven different physiological effects or 
influences on body performance have been discovered in this anterior 
pituitary gland. At least six of these effects seem to be from distinct 
hormones. The action of these hormones can be classified into two 
groups. One group deals with effects on other endocrine glands, such 
as the thyroid-stimulating hormone, nicknamed TSH, mentioned 
already, and hormones which stimulate the adrenals, the parathy¬ 
roids, the pancreas, and the sex glands. The other group of pituitary 
hormones acts on a variety of tissues. 

The thyroid gland is a large U-shaped gland in the neck. When it 
becomes enlarged, it is recognized as goiter. The word “th3rroid” 
means “shield-shaped,” and was given to the gland in 1656 by a 
London physician, Thomas Wharton. Dr. Wharton poetically told 
how the thyroid contributes to the beauty of the neck by filling up 
the vacant spaces around the lar 3 mx, particularly in women. More 
matter-of-factly, the thyroid gland has been likened to a pair of Brazil 
nuts on either side of the windpipe. A band of thyroid tissue, called 
the isthmus, connects the two lobes. Sometimes the thyroid is 
described as a thickened U in appearance. Sometimes an additional 
lobe, called the pyramid of Lalouette runs upward from the upper 
border of the isthmus. The weight of the thjToid gland in the male 
varies from 20 to 60 grams, or about 1 to 2 ounces. The normal 
thyroid in women usually is a little heavier. 

Its rich supply of blood and lymph attests to the importance of this 
gland to the entire body. 

The microscopic appearance of the thyroid tissue shows why 
Dr. J. H. Means called the thyroid both a factory and a warehouse. 
Two kinds of tissue comprise the gland. The supporting tissue is a 
fibrous connective tissue, which makes the framework and the capsule 
of the gland. 

The active, or functional, tissue consists of a number of follicles 
(also called vesicles, acini, or alveoli). These tiny follicles resemble 
sacs within an orange section, except, of course, that they tend to be 
spherical and are microscopic in size. It would take about 250 
follicles to cross the diameter of a dime. 

Each tiny follicle consists of a single layer of cells forming the out¬ 
side. These epithelial cells are the actual factory which manufactures 
the thyroid hormone. In the center of each follicle is the colloid 
fluid, which is the storage or warehouse form of the thyroid hormone or 
secretion. In normal health, each sphere is plumply full of colloid. 
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When iodine is eaten in the form of iodized salt, or iodine-rich food, 
such as oysters, salmon, or tuna fish, it travels thi-ough the blood 
in the form of a salt, an iodide. The thyroid gland, of all the body 
tissues, has an aflSnity for iodine. When the thyroid gland absorbs the 
iodide, it is oxidized, that is oxygen is added, by an enzymatic process. 
This releases iodine in a form which readily combines with an amino 
acid, tyrosine, to form the long-named chemical diio do tyrosine. 
Two molecules of this latter compound combine to form thyroxine 
Thyroxine is the thyroid hormone. After manufacture, this hormone, 
thyroxine, may be carried by the blood stream to produce strildng 
effects in many parts of the body. Or it may be stored as a colloid, 
thyroglobulin, in the centers of the follicles to be called upon when 
needed. 


Course of Food Iodine in ike Body 


Food iodine.Iodized salt, seafood 

I 

Alimentary canal.iodine absorbed by body 

Blood stream.iodine carried to the thyroid 

Thyroid gland.iodide (iodine)+tyrosine=Thyroxine+ 

I pro l ein=Thyroglobulin 

Thyroglobulin.used as homione or stored as colloid 


Just as the mineral calcium is essential for the formation of bones 
and the mineral iron is necessary to form hemoglobin for blood, so 
iodine is absolutely essential for (he formation of thyroid hormone, oi 
thyroxine—^no iodine, no thyroxine. The thyroid normally contains 
from 15 to 20 milligrams of iodine. In normal adults, a supply of 
about 75 milligrams of iodine per year will maintain the thyroid in 
normal condition. 

Some of the normal functions of the thyroid gland are quite pop¬ 
ularly known. The thyroid hormone controls the rate of hoat produc¬ 
tion in the body by controlling the rate of cell oxidation. Heat 
production is coupled with energy liberation from the cells. Basal 
metabolism tests measure thyroid activity by measuring the rate of 
heat production in a resting individual. 

Other fimctions of the thyroid are to aid in the stimulation of normal 
growth of bones, hair, and skin; the normal development of the brain; 
the stimulation of sexual development at puberty; the maintenance 
of a normal pregnancy; and the production of an adequate milk supply 
during nursing. 

Types of Goiter 

The word ‘^goiter” means an enlargement of the thyroid gland. As 
most diseases of the thyroid gland are accompanied by an increase in 
size of the gland, in popular language a goiter usually means a large 
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and conspicuous thyroid gland. Shakespeare, in The Tempest, writes 
of men “whose throats had hanging at them wallets of flesh.'' But 
goiter was known in ancient times when the water from certain wells 
was said to produce goiter. 

Simple Goiter 

Simple goiter is by far the commonest form of goiter, and occurs 
in all parts of the world. But its distribution is not even. Goiter 
areas exist, often separated only from the next area by a change in the 
watershed, or the supply of salt. 

Simple goiter is sometimes called benign goiter, because it often 
disappears when a particular strain on the body, such as puberty or 
pregnancy, is past. Simple goiter also has been called “physiologic 
goiter," because it so often is associated with a physiological period or 
situation, notably puberty, but also pregnancy, lactation, and in¬ 
fectious diseases with fever. But loading authoiities have objected 
to the use of the term physiological, implying normal, because, if the 
individual going through the period of stress is given a really adequate 
amount of iodine, enlargement and goiter are prevented. Also, cases 
do occur when a simple goiter does not subside, but progresses to a 
more dangerous form. 

The enlargement which occurs in simple goiter may be accompanied 
by a mild degree of hypothyroidism, or underactivity. The eidarge- 
ment represents an eflCort to manufacture more adequate amoimts of 
thyroxine. 

Simple goiter begins with a lessening in the amount of iodine in the 
colloid and an increase in the size and number of the thyroid cells. 
The first stage is called parenchymatous goiter. “Parenchyma" 
means the essential or functional part of an organ. As seen in the 
thyroid structure, the factory or working part is composed of the 
thyroid epithelial cells. When h 3 q>erplasia or abnormal multiplica¬ 
tion of thjToid cells spreads evenly through the whole gland, the re¬ 
sulting goiter is symmetrical, and firm. Parenchymatous goiter may 
go on to a complete exhaustion, or wearing out of the cells. Or the 
increasing process may stop, and the follicles become filled with 
colloid. 

When the latter happens, a colloid goiter results. Colloid goiters 
are usually symmetrical and somewhat soft. They may be very large, 
because each of the many additional follicles becomes distended with 
colloid. The total quantity of iodine in the entire gland may be dose 
to normal, but because of the enlarged size, the ratio of iodine per 
gram of gland tissue is low. 

Another kind of goiter is called an adenomatous or nodxilar goiter. 
Either parenchymatous or colloid goiter may gradually change to 
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adenomatous goiter, which is the commonest type of goiter after 
the age of 30 . Asymetrical, or uneven, bulges or nodules form. 
They may increase in size from that of cherry stone to plum stone or 
larger. 

Simple goiter is so called because it does not cause any toxic or 
poisoning symptoms. Its importance from a medical standpoint is 
due to the fact that nodular or adenomatous goiter may frequently 
have its origin in a preexisting colloid goiter, and when this occurs 
nodular goiter may subsequently become toxic or poisonous; also, 
symptoms due to pressure on neighboring structures such as the wind¬ 
pipe may occasionally be bothersome in patients with colloid goiter. 
From a health standpoint, colloid goiter is completely preventable by 
taking a small but adequate amount of iodine in the food regularly. 
TVhere iodized salt is used from infancy, simple goiter, with very few 
exceptions, is avoided. 

Goiters Associated With Hormone Deficiency 

Cretinism 

A cretin is a child who is dwarfed by lack of suflBcient thyroid 
secretion during fetal life. A similar but less severe condition, 
myxedema, may occur by the development of an insufficiency of 
thyroid secretion which occurs at any time after birth. Cretins, in 
the past, were foxmd in districts where goiter was common. Among 
these areas are the Himalayas, the Pyrenees, the Alps, the Andes, 
South America, and the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence regions and 
northwestern States in North America. So many of these unfortu¬ 
nates were foimd in certain localities in the Alps that government aid 
was necessary to support them. However, cretins do appear occa¬ 
sionally in all these areas. 

In cretins, the mental, physical and sexual development is greatly 
retarded. If these cretin dwarfs live to adulthood, they retain their 
childhood body build, and may not mature sexually. If untreated, 
then* mentality may be arrested at a low level, making them unable 
to support themselves. The metabolism is very low, the skin has a 
typical dry, thick appearance, and deaf mutism is common. At 
autopsy, abnormal or very small thyroid glands are found. 

If thyroid extract is given to cretins at an early age, marked im¬ 
provements result but complete recovery does not always occur. 
Cretinism should be prevented by assuring an adequate supply of 
iodine for the mother before and during pregnancy. 


When destruction or degeneration of the thyroid gland occurs at 
any time after birth the hypothyroid condition called myxedema 
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results. Alsrxedema can be produced in animals by removal of the 
thyroid gland. Sir William Gull of England in 1874 described the 
defects in his patients which were associated with degeneration of the 
thyi-oid. Gull noticed several effects of hypothyroidism. A loss of 
mental and physical vigor; dry, brittle hair; an apathetic, lethai-gic 
reaction to mental stimuli; and a peculiar thickening of the skin are 
typical. Today we know by basal metabolism tests that a low meta¬ 
bolic rate exists. The thickening of the skin was thought to be due 
to the deposit of mucin, and the word myxedema means mucous 
swelling. Eecent study indicates that the deposit is a semifluid 
albuminous substance, about like egg white. 

The outlook for the adult with myxedema is hopeful today. Three 
months of administration of thyroid extract make a dramatic im¬ 
provement. Thyroid extract will control the symptoms of myxedema 
entirely, and keep the patient in good health. 

Hyperthyroidism 

Increased function, called an overactive, or hyperactive state, may 
occur in the thyroid gland. Some unknovm factor, perhaps a severe 
emotional shock, or an infection, may start a hitherto normal thyroid 
on a mad race to produce thyi’oid hormone. Perhaps an interruption 
in the amicable relations existing in the pituitary-thyroid axis is the 
direct cause. But if something in the pituitary starts the thyroid into 
trouble, that something has yet to be explained. 

Hyperthyroidism, or toxic goiter, may begin in a previously healthy 
individual with enlargement of the gland and simultaneous poisoning 
symptonas of rapid pulse, palpitation, tremor, nervousness, restlessness 
and irritability. This type of toxic goiter is called primary or 
exophthalmic goiter, or Graves^ disease. 

A severe primary toxic goiter may soon be accompanied by a pop- 
eyed condition, medically called exophthalmos. The metabolic rate 
goes up, perhaps as high as SO percent or more above normal, and with 
rapid burning of fuel goes a rapid loss in weight. The animation in¬ 
creases to an abnormal nervousness which becomes very tiying to the 
patient and everyone about. There may be difficulty in breathing 
upon exertion and severe heart symptoms. Fortunately, various 
methods of cure for exophthalmic goiter are known today. 

Another type of toxic goiter is called secondaiy, because it follows 
a simple goiter as a complication. Usually hypei-thyroidism does not 
occur until after an average of 15 years of simple goiter. The pop- 
eyed, or exophthalmic, condition does not occur and the onset is more 
gradual than in exophthalmic goiter. The heart shows signs of 
poisoning by a rapid pulse and the metabolic rate soars. The simple 
adenomatous goiter becomes a toxic adenomatous goiter for unknown 
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reasons. The tragedy of toxic adenomatous goiter lies in its pre- 
ventability by known methods. If we avoided simple goiter, through 
adequate iodine intake, we would have no secondary toxic goiter. 

Iodine, and Its Role in Normal and Abnormal Thyroid 

In reviewing the thyroid gland and its function, recall how the 
thyroid cells took the iodine from the blood as an iodide and manu¬ 
factured the thyroid hormone from it for body use or for storage. 
When the body is given more iodine than it needs from a diet excep¬ 
tionally rich in seafood, the excess passes out in the normal person 
without any effect on the body. 

But some entirely different situations can produce an iodine hunger 
in the body, and then unfortunate results follow. One situation is 
lack in the diet of the minimum iodine requirement. 

Another situation is temporarily increased demand for iodine, which 
may make a previously sufficient iodine supply dangerously inade¬ 
quate. The weU-known situations of increased demand are puberty, 
pregnancy, and lactation. Since the thyroid hormone is closely asso¬ 
ciated with the gonads, or sex glands, it is natural that sexual develop¬ 
ment should make an increased call for thyroid hormone, which only 
can be met with iodine. 

Since pregnancy is the growth period for the expected baby, a simi¬ 
lar special demand for thyroid hormone is logical. ]Many obstetricians 
today are giving additional iodine to all their pregnant patients. 

Because lactation, or the period of nursing a baby, is also a period 
of supplying growth for an individual, a logically extra demand for 
thyroid hormone occurs at this time. Proof of the need for extra 
iodine is seen in the enlargement of the thyroid which often exists in 
puberty, pregnancy, and lactation. Infections, poor diet, and poor 
sanitation also may make additional demands for iodine. Certain 
foods, notably members of the cabbage family, if taken in abnormal 
quantities, may do the same, and it is possible that they may cause 
goiter if ihe supply of iodine is small. 

Drs. Curtis and Fertman have found that normal adults confined 
in bed on a monotonous diet required approximately 1 microgram of 
iodine per kilogram of body weight per day. An additional 2 micro¬ 
grams daily are needed to take care of ordinary activities with some 
for reserve. Taking all needs into consideration the Food and Nutri¬ 
tion Board of the National Research Council gives the daily require¬ 
ment of iodine for an adult as 0.16 to 0.30 milligrams and states that 
this need can be met by the regular use of iodized salt. They call 
attention to the special importance of its use in adolescence and 
pr^nancy. 
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When the single layer of flat or cuboidal cells around the edge of the 
thyroid follicles (see figure) are offered enough iodine for their manu¬ 
facturing needs, they sit quietly in their places like decent diners at 
a good home or restaurant. But when the amount of iodine is scanty, 
either from lack of iodine in the diet or because of special demands, 
a wild boarding-house grab ensues. Each epithelial cell seems to be 
stretching for all the possible iodine it can capture froifa the diminish¬ 
ing colloid supply. The cells change from their noimal shape to an 
elongated, columnar shape. This hypertrophy, or overgrowth of indi¬ 
vidual cells, is soon followed by a hyperplasia or increase in the total 
number of cells. If a necessary food were suddenly rationed, a pro¬ 
tective mother might call all her children and rush the whole family 
to the store to get as much as possible. These two changes in the 
thyroid, the stretching out of the individual cells, and the increase in 
the total number of cells, can be seen under the microscope. 

When the rationing is over, either because the special demand 
ceases, or the diet is improved by additional iodine, the rush stops, 
but the thyroid gland never is quite the same again. For all practical 
purposes, the gland will function normally, and may return to its 
normal size. But the involution, or return to normal, is really a rest¬ 
ing or colloid slate. A woman who eats just enough food iodine for 
usual living may have a series of thyroid enlargements with each 
pregnancy. 

The Subclinical Picture 

It is easy for individuals to look the other way if they do not 
recognize that the iodine problem is their own problem. !Many people 
who take vitamin tablets and are careful about getting an adequate 
supply of vitamins neglect the iodized salt which wiU insure a health 
minimum of iodine for the normal person. It has been seen how the 
thyroid secretion with its essential iodine affects growth, health, a 
normal skin, and an alert mentality. Doctors have found, in practicing 
obstetrics, that even where goiters were not involved, the giving of 
extra iodine decreased the number of miscarriages and increased the 
number of mothers who had an adequate milk supply. How much 
fatigue of the adolescent may be due to iodine-hunger is only a guess. 

With today’s emphasis on positive health, many medical authori¬ 
ties are actively endorsing the use of food iodine, as a simple, cheap, 
easy insurance against the possible handicaps of a subclinical iodine 
deficiency. 

Why Iodine May Be Inadequate in Diets 

From ancient times, goiter has been known to exist in certain regions. 
Endemic is a word used to describe a condition which exists all the 
time in a certain place. The draft boards of World War I found two 
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endemic goiter areas in the United States, one centering around the 
Great Lakes Region, and the other in the Pacific Northwest. In 
ai’eas where endemic goiter exists, the soil, water, and vegetation are 
poor in iodine. Early opinion pointed a finger of warning at certain 
supplies of drinking water. Analysis of drinking water in United 
States cities shows a wide variation in iodine content, from 0.01 
micrograms per kilogram ( 7 ,T^. or parts per billion) in Duluth, Minn., 
and Spokane, Wash., to 73.30 7 /kg. in San Dimas, Calif. 

The iodine content of plants can be increased by adding iodine- 
containing salts to the soil, and the iodine content of milk can also 
be increased by feeding suitable rations to the cow. Such practices 
have been considered and have been declared to be utterly imprac¬ 
tical in meeting the goiter problem. They are too ineflS.cient, un¬ 
economical, and difficult to put into operation on a national scale. 

Seafood is a good source of iodine, although the iodine content 
varies with the variety and with the iodine content of the sea water 
from which it comes. Seafood-eating people, even in a goitrous area, 
are remarkably free from goiter. 

Certain sea weeds such as kelp have a very high iodine content, and 
dried preparations in the form of tablets or powder have been widely 
promoted for their health value. These products have no important 
nutritive value other than that of the iodine they contain. While it 
may be possible to adjust the intake of these products so as to provide 
for a suitable uniform supply of iodine, the requirements for this 
element can be more easily and safely met by the use of iodized salt. 

Some natural salt deposits contain iodine, but others do not. A 
dramatic demonstration of man^s accidental conversion of a naturally 
healthy area into a goitrous area occurred in the Kanawha River Valley 
of West Virginia. Dr. O. P. Kimball reported the change which 
took place. Prior to 1900, goiter was exceedingly rare, according to 
local physicians. Prior to this date, the table salt came from local 
salt wells. It was a crude, coarse salt with brown particles. After 
1900 a sparkling white salt, which the people preferred, was shipped 
in. This white salt contained no iodine, but it pushed the crude salt 
off the market. During the next quarter of a century, the goiter 
rate rose sharply. By 1922, a goiter survey showed that about 60 
percent of adolescent girls in that Valley had goiter. 

Repeatedly, civilized man has demonstrated that he is technologi¬ 
cally ahead of his own welfare. But after harming himself, he often 
works out the cure. The classic story of the polishing of brown rice 
into white rice is a good example. The loss of thiamine (vitamin Bi) 
caused the development of the deficiency disease, beriberi, among 
those using white rice as a large item of diet. Prevention and cure 
were found in eating the rice polishings, or the unpolished brown rice. 
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Similarly, whole grain bread was robbed of iron and vitamins when 
white flour became popular. Now we are putting back some of the 
health-^ving properties of the whole grain by “enri ching ” our white 
flour with several vitamins and iron. 

A similar situation has happened with salt. T\hen processing of 
salt became a national industry, the local salt deposits which con¬ 
tained iodine were no longer used. The majority of our salt today 
comes from iodineless sources. Even in processing sea salt, the 
iodine is removed. To some extent, modem progress has neutralized 
the lack of iodine in conunercial salt by refrigerated shipping of sea¬ 
food to the interior parts of our coimtry. But everyone does not 
eat fish frequently. Shipping of canned and fresh frozen vegetables 
and fruits from regions where the soil is rich in iodine has hdped to 
relieve the goiter problem. However, the shopper in the city grocery 
has no idea whether the vegetables and fruits she buys are rich in 
iodine or deficient in it. 

Incidence of Goiter and Relation to Iodine 

Because individuals cannot tell whether their natural supply of 
iodine is adequate, some plan of giving everyone the food equivalent 
of iodine has been tided in many parts of the globe for many years. 
The most popular and most practical way has been to add an in¬ 
finitesimal (0.01 percent) amount of necessary iodine to table salt. 

The name iodized salt came into use more than 25 years ago for 
table salt containing iodine equivalent in amount to that which would 
result from adding 0.02 percent of sodium or potassium iodide to 
ordinary table salt. About a decade ago it was demonstrated that 
the addition of small quantities of certain substances would greatly 
retard the loss of iodine that sometimes occmrs in packaged iodized 
salt. Use of these so-called stabilizers has made it possible to reduce 
the quantity of iodide from 0.02 to 0.01 percent of the salt with 
assurance that the use of such salt will provide an adequate intake of 
iodine. * 

Since iodine occurs in nature in some sources of salt, iodized salt 
is properly regarded as a natural food. It is an improved salt. 

Goiter occurs throughout the world, wherever the supply of iodine 
is inadequate. A goiter map of Europe was made in 1883, and McCar- 
rison and Eggenberger have prepared maps showing world-wide 
goiter conditions. 

To coxmteract this goiter prevalence from iodine deficiency, Bous- 
singault in 1831 suggested that iodized salt be sold by the government 
of Colombia, South America, to prevent goiter. The use of iodine- 
containing sea salt or the addition of potassium iodide to rock salt 
was advocated in 1855 by Kostl. 
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Dr. O. P. Kimball of Cleveland, Ohio, has told of his personal 
experience with the effect of iodized salt on goiter incidence in Michi¬ 
gan. In 1924, the salt manufacturers agreed to manufacture an 
iodized salt, and the "WTiolesale Grocers’ Association agreed to 
handle only iodized salt for table use in Michigan. Michigan lies 
in the Great Lakes goiter belt. At the time iodized salt was started, 
a survey placed the incidence of goiter in Michigan at 38.6 percent. 
A reexamination for goiter was made in 1928 after 4 years of using 
iodized salt. The incidence of goiter was found to have decreased to 
9 percent. 

Even more startling proof of the importance of food iodine in salt 
came from Calumet, Midi. During the depression, approximately 
two-thirds of the families in this copper-mining community were on 
relief. Relief officials endeavored to save money by buying bag salt 
(noniodized) for those on relief. The result was an upshoot in the 
goiter rate, occurring only in the families using the iodine-lacking 
salt. Dr. Kimball reported that of children not using iodized salt 
60 percent had goiter, and in the same community of those who had 
remained on iodized salt only 3 percent had goiter. 

The safety factor in admffiistering food iodine has been the object 
of research. Health authorities never advocate self-diagnosis or 
self-administration of medicine. Treatment of such diseased con¬ 
ditions as toxic goiter is the duty of the physician. Because large 
amounts of iodine have conspicuous effects upon goiter, studies have 
been made to assure the toxic goiter patient and his physician that 
the tiny preventive amounts of food iodine in iodized salt will be 
safe for the sufferer from toxic goiter. Dr. Kimball personally in¬ 
vestigated stories of persons who had complained of iodized salt 
having caused toxic goiter or other toxic manifestations. He was 
not able to find any untoward effects from the use of iodized salt. 

In 1945 and 1946, the Public Health Service made limited surveys 
of goiter incidence. They report “Although the population groups 
that were studied in Florida and Georgia were not in the so-called 
‘goiter belt’, the prevalence of enlarged thyroid was high in both 
white and negro family groups. In Mitchell County, Ga., 31.3 
percent of white women and 8 percent of the males had an enlarged 
thyroid gland. In Alachua County, Pla., 25.6 percent of the Negro 
females between 13-20 years of age were affected.” 

Goiter is a problem in the United States, today. Simple goiter 
may be prevented by eating food iodine. The use of iodized salt is 
the most effective way of combating this important public health 
pioUem. 
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Authorities advocating table use of iodized salt are: Forty-fifth 
Ann ual Conference, State and Territorial Health OfiScers with Surgeon 
General, Public Health Service; Study Conunittee on Endemic Goiter 
of the American Public Health Association; Council on Foods and 
Nutrition of the American Medical Association; Surgeon General, 
Public Health Service; Food and Nutrition Board of the National 
Eesearch Council; Medical Kesearch Council, Great Britain, Special 
Goiter Subcommittee; International Goiter Conference, hdd in 1927 
and 1928. 
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INCIDENCE OF DISEASE 

yo health department. State or local, can effectively prevent or control disease without 
knowledge of when, where, and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 

REPORTS FROM STATES FOR WEEK ENDED AUGUST 6, 1949 

A total of 2,449 cases of poliomyeKtis was reported (an increase of 
25 percent), as compared with 1,961 last week, a 5-year (1944-48) 
median of 932, and 1,237 for the corresponding week last year (an 
increase of only 2 percent). Weekly increases continued in that year, 
with one exception, until the week ended September 18, when the 
peak of incidence was reported. The highest incidence was reported 
earlier, however, in 10 of the past 22 years. During the current week 
declines were recorded in the West North Central and South Central 
areas. Current totals (last week's figures ia parentheses) for the 
4 areas reporting 75 percent of the week’s total are as follows: Middle 
Atlantic 500 (244), East North Central 645 (489), West North Central 
427 (509), West South Central 264 (270). States reporting currently 
more than 14 cases each are as follows: Increases —^Maine 21 (15), 
Massachusetts 82 (33), Connecticut 32 (14), New York 390 (200), 
New Jersey 81 (27), Pennsylvania 29 (17), Ohio 99 (65), Indiana 96 
(83), Illinois 250 (145), Wisconsin 53 (47), Minnesota 94 (91), Iowa 
84 (83), North Dakota 48 (18), Nebraska 31 (23), Virginia 27 (13), 
West Vir^nia 26 (24), [Mississippi 22 (12), Texas 121 (95), Idaho 
33 (30), Colorado 33 (21), Washington 24 (16), California 112 (87); 
decreases —Michigan 147 (149), Missouri 110 (194), Kansas 46 (68), 
Kentucky 35 (47), Tennessee 36 (48), Arkansas 64 (73), Oklahoma 
75 (96). A total of 10,743 cases has been reported for the year to 
date, as compared with 7,030 for the same period last year and a 
5-year median of 3,992. 

Of 30 cases of Kocky Mountain spotted fever (last week 40, 6-year 
median 40), 26 occurred in the South Atlantic and South Central 
areas (11 in Virginia, 5 in North Carolina, 4 in Kentucky), 2 in Penn¬ 
sylvania, and 1 each in New Jersey and Utah. 

During the week, 2 cases of anthrax were reported, in New York. 

Deaths recorded dming the week in 93 large cities in the United 
States totaled 8,829, as compared with 8,913 last week, 8,261 and 
8,937, respectively, for the corresponding weeks of 1948 and 1947, 
and a 3-year (1946-48) median of 8,242. The total to date is 289,680, 
as compared with 291,322 for the corresponding week last year. 
Infant deaths totaled 736, last week 688, 3-year median 675. The 
cumulative figure is 20,115, same praiod last year 20,858. 

(1088) 
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AngUBt 26,1949 


PLAGUE INFECTION IN LOGAN COUNTY, KANS., AND SWEETWATER 

COUNTY, WYO. 

Under dates of Augi^t 5 and 3, respectively, plague infection was 
reported proved in a pool of 99 fleas from 8 prairie dogs, Oynomys 
ludovieianus, shot July 22 on a farm 8 miles south and 5 milaa west of 
Eussell Springs, Logan County, Kans., and in a pool of 38 fleas from 
32 white footed mice, Peromyseus maniculatus, trapped July 9 at a 
location 5 miles northeast of Rock Springs, Sweetwater County, Wyo., 
on U. S. Highway 30. 

This is believed to be the fii-st demonstration of plague infection in 
Sweetwater County, Wyo. 


FOREIGN REPORTS 

CANADA 

Provinces—Notifiable diseases—Week ended July 16, —During 

the week ended July 16,1949, cases of certain notifiable diseases were 
reported by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics as follows: 


Disease 

Prince 

Edward 

Island 


New 

Bruns¬ 

wick 

Que- 

bee 

On¬ 

tario 

hlani- 

toba 

Sas¬ 

katch¬ 

ewan 

Al- 

berta 

British 

Colum¬ 

bia 

Total 

Ohickenpox—-_ 


47 


86 

109 

23 

85 

41 

44 

405 

10 

4 

Dlohth^a_ 



9 

1 

1 

1 




4 






Encephalitis, infectious .. 







1 



1 

German measles.-....-.. 


2 


22 

8 

3 

1 

20 

34 

3 

92 

38 

fnflllATlT.II. _ 


82 


5 

Measles....___ 


12 


285 

126 

62 

256 

80 

180 

951 

1 

Meningitis, meningococ- 

f»al _ 


1 



Mumps _ ^ 


23 


22 

63 

9 

1 

4 

13 

135 

PnUomyriitia 


1 


12 

23 

1 

3 

1 


10 

4 

48 

Scarlet fever_ 


2 


12 



10 

39 

Tuberculosis (all forms).. 


1 

6 

82 

24 

18 

108 

239 

Tirphoid and para- 

t^hoidfftvftp. _ _ _ 




n 


2 

i 

9 

22 

ITndulant fever.. 




2 





2 

Venereal diseases: 

Gonorrhea... 


10 

11 i 

77 

63 

30 

11 

20 1 

84 

315 

Syphilis _ 


4 

4 

S3 

45 

8 

5 

2 I 

13 

164 

Other_ 







1 

1 

Whooping cough_ 


2 


8S 


7 

2 


1 

97 

1 










Newfoundland oases: Diphtheria, 1; gonorrhea, 4; syphilis, 5. 

FINLAND 

Notifiable diseases—May 1949. —^During the month of May 1949, 
cases of certain notifiable diseases were reported in Finland as follows: 


1 

Disease 

Oases 

Disease 

Cases 

nerAhrn,«fp]nf^I Tpftnf-neritlq_ 

9 

poliomyelitis,^..,, __ _ _ _ 

8 

DlphthArfa 

08 

^QflrlAt fever. 

302 

DysfflitAry 

5 


72 

Gonorrhea_ 

623 

l^hoid fever.__-_ 

16 

Paratyphoid fever.. 

319 
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WORLD DISTRIBUTION OF CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, 
TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER 

From consular reports, international hesdth organizations, medical officers of the Public Health Service, 
and other sources. The reports contained in the following tables must not be considered as complete or 
final as regards either the list of countries included or the figures for the particulBr countries for which reports 
are given. 

CHOLERA 

(Cases) 

Noie.—S ince many of the figures in the following tables are from weekly reports, the accumulated tot^ 
are for approximate dates. 



PLAGUE* 

(Cases) 


AFBICi 

Bfljmtolfind . ___ 

1 

1 

36 

[ 

1 





Belgian Congo.... 

6 

1 

2 

1 

1 



Costerm^ville Province.. 


1 

1 





Stanleyville Province.. 

6 


1 

12 

1 



British Ea^ Africa: 

Kenya.. 

2 

2 

1 




Tan^TiyilTA. __ 

15 






Madagascar. 

64 

2 






Tananariva __ _ 

3 







Rhodesia, Northerti- _ _ _ 

2 







Union of Soath Africa 

>33 

3 

1 

>9 

1 

**6 


ASIA 

BnpmiL. __ _ _ 

<404 

1 

1 



Handalay__ _ 

1 







Knnlrnefiii_ _ 

>6 







Bangoon __ 

<6 

1 

1 






See footnotes at end of table. 
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PLAGUE—Continued 


Place 

January- 

May 

1049 

June 

1940 

July 1949—week ended— 

2 

9 

16 

23 

30 

ASIA—continued 

China: 

Ohekipng Province- __ 

7 

7 

20 

9 

24,293 

84 

17 

20 

29 

3 

6 

151 

4 

3 

6 

1 







Wanohow _ 







Provinea 







ITiftTigsi Province _ 








369 

3 

1 

«73 

«161 

«63 

»9 


TTK^nohiTift. (PrftncM- 


AnTiftTn' _ . 






CftTnhofiie. 



— 



Co^inehina..._ 

2 






Laos 






Java _ - 

1 

1 






Siam___ 






SUBOPS 

PorfrOgfil; 






80T7TH AMSBICA 

Peru: 

Tjatnbftyeqne Department 





1 


T.ima Dep^ment _ _ 







Pinra. Depertment 







Venesniela: 

AragiiaRtate 







OCEAmA 

Hawaii Territory: Ph^^ue infected rats 
















1 PneumonlG plague. * Inoludes suspected cases. ^ Id Gape Province, distributed as follows: Smuts Pann, 
Eluruman District, 1 case (suspected); BcMSkop Farm, Gordonia District, 2 cases (l fatal); Glen Aden and 
Hemelstraat 3 cases (1 fatal). * lacludes imported cases. < Corrected figure. ^ Preliminary figures. ? In 
Calcutta only. ^ Pla^e infection has been reported in Hawaii Territory as follows: On Mar. 12^ 1040, in a 
Tnass inoculation of 2 pools of tissue from 10 rats (8 and 2), taken on Maui Island: on Mar. 16,1049, in mass 
inoculation of 3 pools of 29 fieas (7,12, and 10) from rats trapped on the Island of Hawaii. 

*Du^g the period July 23-Ai^. 6,1940,2casesof bubonic plague were reported in the State of New Mesdco 
in the Uzuted States—1 case in Taos County and 1 case in Sandoval Ooimty. 

SMALLPOX 

(Cases) 

(represent) 


A7BICA 

Algerfft.- ____ __ 

112 







A-ngnlft____ 

1327 







Pollan rJoTiffn, _ _ _ 

941 

48 






Bridsh East'Africa: 

22 

2 







772 

00 

8 

10 




'PaTlDrftTITrflrft....,.,_ 

271 




TTgATifift ___ _ _ 

32 








10 

52 







riftTnAroon ^Prenft'h) _ __ 

9 






DfthoTtiAy_ ' __ 

228 

42 



*10 



EevDt _ _ _ 

3 






1 







P-thif^pia __ __ 

4 







French Equatorial Africa _ 

21 

48 






French Guinea __ _ ___ 

1 






French West Africa: Haute Volta 

72 

36 



*10 

»1 


Gambia. _ __ _ 

51 

3 


<4 


Gold Coast __ __ 

» 17 





Ivory Coast _ __ _ _ 

104 

17 



*32 

*8 


Morocco (Freunh) 

s 






Mozambique . __ _ __ 

111 

16 






Nigeria 

6,087 

405 

1 

694 

76 

«3 

«15 




Niger Territory 




PortugnesA n-iiiTiea 






Bhodesfa: 

NortTiATTi 

4 

1 






SontliAm 

223 

53 






fienegal 

16 






Btena Leone. 

101 

76 







See footnotes at end of table. 
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SMAIXPOZ—Contbiiied 


Place 

January- 

May 

1949 

June 

1949 

July 1949—week ended— 

2 

9 

16 

23 

30 

AFEICJL—continued 

867 

151 

64 

190 

35 

835 

845 

1,365 

>64 

71 

40 

P 

12 

4 

16 









a’26 

P 




P 

P 



ASIA 

A fpliA.nlQtJm _ 



Arahtft 

*! 

>06 
•1 
»14 
4,628 









5 

9 107 




10 6 

10 6 

0107 





855 

48,607 

1 

191 

2,198 

197 

8 310 
183 
95 
544 

8 134 
43 

»6 

71,082 

■EQ 

»1 

7301 









14 

87 

724 

50 

3 

31 

73 

10 

BUBUI 





17 

7 

29 





4 

25 


9 







1 




















BBB 


BHBB 

“9 

186 



Netherlands ladies: 

Java -- _ _- 

84,413 

2 

<68 

^909 

11 

•f 

37 

<2 

320 

165 

1,100 

319 

321 

245 


ArohlpAlftfrt _ __ 


stiTTifttpa _i_r _-_ 

826 

7 141 

•3 

9 

9 

8 


PaHstan 








Bomblon Ppftvf-nnp_ 







TaWaa Tsland . __ 







Pnrtngnaaa 'Tfirinr _ 





.. 

PHam ” __ 







Straits ^ttlamATita; SlniMpn'A 







_ 

37 

21 

9 

3 

5 

. 



'rtanafrirflaTi _ 

1 

2 


Turk^. (Sm Turkey in Europe) _ 

I . 


XT7SOFB 

Palg^nTn _ 


1 






'^''Tlgla'nd Wales 

1 820 

1 M93 

' 8 






Italy 

U6 






PorPigual: ^ ^ _ 






Spain _ _ 

2 

6 

88 

85 

1 

34 

i 

>58 
>7 35 
>67 
#2 
>1,314 
>450 
«2 
1,151 
1,090 

«2 







OanaTy Talanila __ 







Turkey, r' 

71 

»1 





3 

NORTH AAIEBICA 

rjiTija- . . . „ _ 





nnatamala _ _ 






Marlftn 

10 




181 


SOUTH AKERICA 

Argantlna _ _ . 


3 








Braafl _ 

W4 

10 6 


18 1 

— 


Chile. _ _ . _ 




Colombia . _ . ^ . 

>362 

51 











Paraguay .. 

, 




Pem " ______ _ _ 





Venexiiela __ __ 




. 


OCEANIA 

Cnam _ _ 

1 1 

1 ' 





1 1 

1 



1 iDuludes ulostrim. * July 1-10, 1949. * July 11-2Q, 1949. * la Bathurst. > Jan. 1-15,1940. «In Lagos’ 
f Preliminary figures. «Iholudes imported cases. • Imported. In ports only. ” In Shanghai only. 
IS Includes l case reported for week ended May 28, 1949, in Jerusalein. u At Port Arthur. Includes 
90 cases of varioloid reported in Borne Jan. 1-May 1949. u Varioloid reported in Borne. ^ Alastrim. 
17 Jan. 1-Feb. 16, 1949. » May 1-^1, 1949. 
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An^rnst 26,1949 


TYPHUS FEVER* 

(Cases) 

(P»*pres«iit) 



AFRICA 

Algeria. 

Basutoland.- 

Belgian Congo. 

Britisli East Africa: 

Kenya...- 

Nyasaland.. 

Egypt. 

Eritrea- 

Ethiopia. 

Gold Coast. 

Libya... 

Madagascar: Tananarive- 

Morocco (French). 

Morocco (Spanish)- 

Sierra Leone.. 

Tunisia_ 

Union of South Africa.... 


ASIA 

Afghanistan.. 

Arabia: Aden. 

Burma: Eangoon-. 

Ceylon: Colombo___ 

China.... 

India . 

India (Portuguese). 

Indochina (French). 

Iran.-. 

Iraq.—. 

Japan. 

Korea... 

Lebanon__-. 

Pakistan.----- 

Palestine. 

Philippine Islands: Hanila. 

Straits Settlements: Singapore- 

Syria__ 

Transjordan. 

Turkey. (See Turkey in Europe.) 


X U ttOFR 

Belgium.. 

Bulgaria.. 

Czechoslovakia.. 

France..... 

Great Britain: Island of Malta 

Greece. 

Hungary. 

Italy. 

Sicily. 

Poland.—.. 

Portugal: Lisbon. 

Rumania.-. 

Spain. 

Turkey. 


NORTH AMERICA 


Bahama I^ands: Eassan.. 

Costa Rica i. 

Cuba 1. 

Guatemala. 

Jamaica ^ 

Mexico S-Vril—IZIIII-I" 

Panama Canal Zone i. 

Puerto Rleo i.. 


Argentina i_. 

BoSivia-_ 

Braail. 

ChUe». 

Colombia 


SOUIH AMERICA 



See footnotes at end of table. 
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TYPHUS FETER—Continued 


Place 

January- 

May 

1949 

June 

1949 

July 1949—week ended— 

2 

9 

16 

23 

30 

1 

SOUTH AUEBIGA—continued 

Curacao i ^ _____- _ 

4 

122 

506 

23 

66 

3 

1 

48 


i 




Ecuador *__ 






Pern __ _ _ _ _ ____ 






Vpupmiflla 1 . _ _ _ 

2 

16 

1 






OCEANIA 

Anstrftlia l _ _ 






Territnry l _ _ 





1 







♦Reports from some areas are probably murine tsrpe, while others include both murine and louse-borne 

*^?M*nrIne type. »Includes murine type. « Epidemic of louse-borne typhus fever reported in Alfehanlstan 
July 22,1949. * Includes imported cases. • Apr. 1-30, 1949. «Approximate number reported in outbreak 
in Villases in Hebron and Bethlehem districts in February 1949. f One case type unspecified, l case murine 
type. * Imported. 


YELLOW FEVER 



1 Includes suspected cases. ^ Suspected. * Near seaport of Sekondi. « Cases admitted to Lagos Hospital 
from ship that arrived from two other ports in Nigeria—Warri and Burutu. > Reported Jan. 15, 1949. 
Date of occurrence Nov. 11-Dec. 30, 194S. Five cases, all fatal, confirmed; 3 suspected cases, e Includes 
1 case report^ for Apr. 12, 1949, at Santarem. ’ In Quinceznil, Jan. 1-31,1949. 


DEATHSjDURING WEEK ENDED JULY 30, 1949 

[From the Weekly Mortality Index, issued by the National Office of Vitti Statistiosi 



Week ended 
July 30,1949 

Oorrespond- 
ing week, 1948 

Data for 94 large dties of the United States: 

Total df^tbq_ _ _ _ _ _ 

8,945 

8,338 

281,632 

687 

679 

19,429 

70,309,590 

12,398 

9.2 

9.4 

8,338 

Median for 8 prior years_ 

Total dea-tha, first 30 waaka of yaar _ _ _. _ 

283,670 

694 

DAftthanudar 1 year of ago. _ _ _ _ _ 

Median for .3 prior years. 

Deathsunderl year of age, first 30 weeks of year. 

Data from industrial insurauoe compmiies: 

Polidee in fproe _. _ _ ^ 

20,212 

70,688,876 

1^259 

9.0 

9.7 

Number of death olaims__ _ _ 

Death nlatniK ffu* 1.000 noUoies in ftffce. annual rata_ 

Death claims per 1,000 policies, first 30 weeks of year, annual rate. 


X 
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—^Editorial— 

In tliis issue of Public Health Reports the Division of Tubercu¬ 
losis presents a discussion of tuberculosis beds based chiefly on ques¬ 
tionnaires sent to hospitals in order to prepare an »Tuma.l Tuberculosis 
Bed Index. The authors compare four issues of the Index and discuss 
other statistics concerning tuberculosis beds. 

The source of aU the data in the Index is the hospitals and sanatoria 
themselves, and it is to the cooperation of individuals in each of the 
605 reporting institutions that the completeness of the Index is due. 
To get the necessary information, a double post card questionnaire 
was sent to every hospital and sanatorium that could be located. 
Replies were received from a record 100 percent. 

We know that most hospitals are understaffed and that it is a real 
effort for a busy administrator to find time to fill out even a short form 
fike this. Yet the response was uniformly gracious and prompt. 
We tbink the completed Index will justify in general usefulness any 
inconvenience it may have occasioned. 

Each year, as our list of tuberciilosis hospitals grows, the Index 
becomes a more reliable census. The following article points out that 
our original somxes for the names and addresses of hospitals with 
tuberculosis beds in the United States and Territories were such stand¬ 
ard lists as those of the American Hospital Association, American 
Medical Association, and National Tuberculosis Association. But 
information volimteered by people in all parts of the country has 
increased the original lists with the names of many new or previously 
unhsted hospitals. Our readers can do us a great service if they will 
continue to let us know about new hospitals and sanatoria so that the 
Index may record every new development from year to year. 

Again we want to thank all the people and institutions who have 
contributed information to this year’s edition. We will be happy to 
receive comments, criticisms, and suggestions about the Index from 
them as well as from the other readers of Public Health Reports. 

Robt. J. Anderson, Medical Director, 

GkieJ, Dimsion oj Tuiercvloeis. 
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Tuberculosis Beds in the United States 


By Eleaxor M* A. and Stanley Glaser* 

The problem of obtaining hospitalization has been a subject of 
particular importance in the treatment and control of tuberculosis 
ever since Trudeau set forth his theory that a regimen of rest is the 
proper treatment of tuberculosis. In 1884 the opening of ''The Little 
Bed"' at Trudeau, Xe^r York, with two beds (J) was the beginning in 
the United States of specific hospitalization for tuberculous persons. 

At that time tuberculosis took a heavy toll. The population was 
about 55,000,000 ( 2 ), and at least 100,000 persons died of tuberculosis 
every year.^ Yet there were only the two beds at Trudeau for treat¬ 
ment in the whole United States. By January 1, 1949, there were 
103,819 tuberculosis beds (J) and 48,064 deaths (4). 

In 1920, 42 years after the opening of “The Little Bed” there were 
some 54,000 ‘‘civilian” beds for tuberculosis patients in all the States. 
Drolet at that time presented a comprehensive study of tuberculosis 
hospitalization to the twenty-second annual meeting of the National 
Tuberculosis Association (J), and in 1931, Jessamine Whitney, statis¬ 
tician for the National Tuberculosis Association, compiled another 
report { 6 \ designed to obtain a o-year comparison with Drolet^s infor¬ 
mation. Her report in 1931 showed an increase of 20 percent in 
“civilian” beds, bringing the total to 64,377 beds. After adding the 
tuberculosis beds for Federal patients, the insane and prisoners, she 
arrived at a total for the United States of 82,974 beds. The ratio of 
tuberculosis deaths in 1931, which totaled 85,000, to the tuberculosis 
beds then existent, gave almost one bed per death, the standard then 
recommended. 

The formiilation of a standard for determining the number of 
tuberculosis beds necessary to care for the tuberculosis patients has 
long been a topic for the particular attention of committees of the 
National Tuberculosis Association, the American Trudeau Society, 
and others interested in evaluating community programs for the 
control of tuberculosis. 

The standard of a given ratio between beds and deaths from tuber¬ 
culosis, while not an eflScient index in every way, has been used for 
many years because the factors required to compute the ratio are 
readily available. A conclusion drawn from the Framingham Dem¬ 
onstration, 1917-23, was that “one bed per death” might be enough 

* Statisticisns, OfBoe of the Chief, DlTisfon of Taheroalosis, Pnbllo Health Service. 

^ 1 The taberculosis rate in 19G0 was 194.6 per 100,000 population. Applying a mmfmuTn rate of 200 per 
100,000 to a population of 55 million gives an estimate of 100,000 deaths from taherculosis yearly. 
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to care for all tuberculous patients (7). In 1933, Hemy D. Chadwick 
reported at the National Tuberculosis Association Annual J^Ieeting 
that experiences in studying the tuberculosis problem in Detroit indi^ 
cated that a standard of “two beds per death’’ was necessary ( 8 ). 
During the following years, this standard served many communities. 
Some co mmun ities, slightly below the standard but with a declining 
number of tuberculosis deaths, as time passed, met the standard 
automatically, even though the beds remained constant and the 
number of patients may even have increased. 

In spite of this inconsistency, the standard is a rule-of-thumb 
method which has served to focus the attention of tuberculosis workers 
on the need for beds, and has given impetus to obtaining new beds in 
many communities. In January 1944, the American Trudeau Society 
approved a minimum standard of two and one-half beds per annual 
tuberculosis death and recommended an even higher standard of three 
beds per annual tuberculosis death (5). Subsequently, the Hospital 
Survey and Construction Act (August 13, 1946), included in its text 
the standard of two and one-half beds per tuberculosis death { 10 ). 
Public Health Service regulations for grants-in-aid to the States under 
this law specify that the Federal allowance is to be no more than the 
amount necessary to bring the number of tuberculosis beds to 2.5 
times the average number of annual deaths from tuberculosis in the 
State over the 6-year period from 1940 to 1944, inclusive. 

The Tuberculosis Control Division,^ Public Health Service, was 
created in July 1944, and one of its first tasks was to obtain an accu¬ 
rate count of ^e number of beds actually existing in the United States 
for treatment of tuberculosis. The Division of Hospital Facilities, 
organized in August 1946, assumed responsibility for the administra¬ 
tion of the Hospital Survey and Construction Act, but the Division 
of Tuberculosis continued to collect data about the number of beds 
available for tuberculosis treatment, since these data were necessary 
for its program. 

To gather these data the Division of Tuberculosis sent a post card 
questionnaire to every hospital known to care for tuberculosis and to 
all tuberculosis sanatoria. Every source was used to obtain as 
nearly complete a count as possible. The annual result of the effort 
has been the Index of Hospitals and Sanatoria with Tuberculosis 
Beds in the Uziited States and Territories, the first edition of which 
contained information as of January 1, 1946. 

In comparing the Index with other publications giving information 
about tuberculosis beds, fundamental differences between the various 
reports should be noted. The Index is an annual report, prepared by 
a Federal agency to which hospitals supply information voluntarily. 
It|gives only the rated bed capacity as reported by the institution, 

s N ow called the Divlslan of Taberccilosls. 
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shows the city and State in which each institution is located and lists 
every institution which replies, regardless of how few beds there are 
for tuberculosis. It does not evaluate the adequacy of either the 
beds or the services given. Data on the number of adequate beds in 
the United States are referred to in the last section, '^The Construc¬ 
tion Program.’’ 

The main reports which may be compared to the Index are the 
annual Hospital Number of the Journal of the American Medical 
Association, the Tuberculosis Hospital and Sanatorium Directory of 
the National Tuberculosis Association and the American Hospital 
Directory of the American Hospital Association. The names of some 
hospitals appear in all three sources but no single source shows as 
many specific locations of tuberculosis beds as does the Index. 

The Journal of the American Medical Association reports annually 
the official list of all types of hospitals registered by the Association 
in accordance with standai'ds formulated by the Association Council 
on Medical Education and Hospitals. Tuberculosis service is in¬ 
dicated, as well as type of ownership or control, number of beds, 
average census and the number of admissions. The number of hos¬ 
pitals listed is limited by the conditions imposed for obtaining regis¬ 
tration. 

The Directory of the National Tuberculosis Association classifies 
institutions by type of ownership. It gives the capacity, rates, type 
of person admitted and stage of disease admitted, diagnostic and treat¬ 
ment facilities, resident staff, out-patient service, and the name of the 
medical director. The last two editions of the Directory were pub¬ 
lished in 1942 and 1948. 

The American Hospital Directory is published annually and is 
based on information obtained by questioimaire from hospitals and 
other available sources. The names of all institutional members of the 
American Hospital Association are included in the Directory as well 
as non-members. This source shows hospitals classified by type of 
ownership, type of hospital, and facilities such as occupation^ therapy 
depai^tment, social service department and X-ray diagnostic depart¬ 
ment. The number of beds, census, admissions, fixed assets, pay¬ 
roll, and personnel by name and title are also reported. 

Analysis of the Index 

Pour editions of the Index have been prepared to date by the Division 
of Tuberculosis. A comparison of the totals for each edition follows; 


Bated Bed capacity Number of kospUcds 


Index as of 

Total 

Local 

Federal 

Total 

Local 

Federal 

Jao, U 1946. 

86,429 

86,429 

Not obtained. 

594 

594 

Not obtained. 

Jan. 1,1947. 

Jan. 1,1948. 

„„ 86,795 

86,796 

Not obtained. 

574 

674 

Not obtained. 

... 84,926 

84,925 

Not obtained. 

575 

676 

Not obtained. 

Jan. 1,1949. 

—. 103,819 

8^279 

15,540. 

726 

605 

121. 
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The institutions counted as “local” are the kind of institutions 
which, in the first three editions, were the entire subject matter of tihe 
Index. The local data give the rated beds capacity of State, city, 
county, district and private hospitals, hospitals of the Indian Service, 
and all hospitals in Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Eico. The Federal 
hospitals, included for the first time in the 4th edition of the Index, 
are Veterans Administration hospitals, for which the number of 
operating tuberculosis beds is shown; Naval hospitals, for which the 
number of beds occupied is shown; and Army hospitals. Public Health 
Service Marine hospitals, and Federal penitentiaries for ail of which 
rated tuberculosis bed capacity is shown. There are 15,540 tuber¬ 
culosis beds in these 121 Federal institutions, most of which are under 
the control of the Veterans' Administration. This article deals with 
an analysis of local tuberculosis beds only. 

In order to obtain the local data whidi appear in the Index, this 
Division mails a post card questionnaire to all hospitals and sanatoria 
which offer tuberculosis service. The mailing list contains the names 
of hospitals which have previously participated and any new or old 
hospitals which were not previoudy listed. We have obtained infor¬ 
mation about unlisted tuberculosis hospitals from other hospital list¬ 
ings, from tuberculosis consultants of the Division of Tuberculosis, 
State tuberculosis control officers, the Division of Hospital Facilities, 
newspaper and magazine clippings, and many interested tuberculosis 
workers. 

The post card questionnaire, figure 1, requests five items in addition 
to identifying information. The Index presents only the ojfficial rated 
tuberculosis bed capacity. The other items concerning occupancy, 
availability and construction have been used each year for adminis¬ 
trative purposes. This article publishes for the first time an analysis 
of the questionnaire in full. 

The item “official rated bed capacity” may differ in the report of 
the Index from the number of “beds” shown in other sources. Com¬ 
parison of the Index with other sources shows that for most tuber¬ 
culosis hospitals there is dose agreement between “rated bed capacity 
for tuberculosis” and ‘Tbeds.” In other kinds of hospitals, on the 
other hand, the “rated tuberculosis bed capacity” shown in the Index 
may be considerably lower, particularly when the hospital is classified 
as “general” or as “general and tuberculosis.” If tuberculosis is a 
suflficiently important part of the hospital's operations, the whole 
capacity of the hospital is likely to be reported for tuberculosis; on 
the other hand, if tuberculosis service comprises a relatively small part 
of the hospital's function, there is likely to be no mention of the number 
of tuberculosis beds. Some hospitals, dealing with tuberculosis 
among other types of service, may not have a definable rated tubers 
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1. OFFICIAL RATED CABACITY. 1-1-49_ 

2. NU''fiER OCCUPIED BY PATfE.“S 1-1-49__ 

3. NUMBER NCT AVAILABLE FOR IMMEDIATE USE. I-1-49 

(Beds perrere-* v cr -er-D-an , c rd ^or v^a♦e e- reasop) “ 

4. NEW BEDS ACTUALLY UNDER CONSTRUCTION. 1-1-49_ 

5. NEW BEDS PROPOSED. 1-1-49 


PHS.697(T8 
R£V. tl 4S 


aignsturt of Reporting Officer 


Budget Bureau No. 6B-R2e 
Approval Expires 11 / 30 'so 


In order that we Ray prepare an accurate current 
Iffdex of Tuberculosis Bospttal Beds inf he United States 
end Territories as of January 1 , 1949 will you please 
simply us with the InfonsatloR requested on the attached 
card and return the card proamtly to us? A copy of the 
Index will he sent to each respondent. 


Figure 1. 


culosis bed capacity, but rather a varying number of beds which 
are used for tuberculosis as required. Other variations between the 
Index and other sources occur because of different reporting bases, 
actual changes in the number of beds reported at different times and 
a variety of other reasons. 

As might be expected, some hospitals did not supply all the informa¬ 
tion requested; seven did not answer the fundamental question— 
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rated tuberculosis bed capacity—and are assigned zero beds in the 
tables which follow. 

In addition some hospitals did not report the number of beds ^^not 
available for immediate use” or the ^‘number occupied by patients.” 
Where the number of beds available or occupied was not stated by 
the hospital, even in response to follow-up inquiries, figures have been 
supplied by assuming that beds available were 90 percent and beds 
occupied were 80 percent of rated bed capacity. The following addi¬ 
tions have been made in accordance with the above rule: 


State 

Texas_ 

Alaska-- 

Puerto Rico_ 



Rated bed 

Bede avail¬ 

Beds occupied 

Number of 

capacity 

able (eettmated 

(estimated at 

eanatoria 

(given) 

at 90 percent) 

80 percent) 

1 

11 

10 

9 

1 

10 

9 

8 

4 

765 

689 

612 


The tables which follow have been adjusted so that the number of 
institutions is the same in all tables, in spite of the fact that six insti¬ 
tutions reporting did not supply all the information requested. The 
tables have footnotes showing where the differences are, so that the 
tables may be reconstructed on a different basis. 


Table 1. Use of tuberculosis beds in 605 hospitals^ United States and Territories^ 

Jan, J, 1949 


Percent of 


Status of tuberculosis beds 


Number of 
local beds 


Bated capadty 


1. Bated tuberculosis bed capacity i, 

2. Beds available >_ 

3. Beds not available *__ 

4. Beds occupied». 

5. Beds not occupied *. 

6. Beds available but not occupied 


88.279 
82,767 


73.398 


14,881 

9,369 


100.0 

93.8 

6.2 


100.0 


83.1 

16.0 



1 Data obtained from questionnaire, fig:. 1. 
s Arithmetical difference between line 1 and line 3, 
9 Anthmeti(»d difference between line 1 and line 4. 
4 Arithmetical diff^nce between line 2 and Ime 4, 


Reports from 605 hospitals listed in the Index are analyzed in table 
1. They show a total rated tuberculosis bed capacity of 88,279 in 
the United States and Territories as of January 1, 1949. Of these 
beds, 5,512 or 6.2 percent were closed either temporarily or perman¬ 
ently and therefore were not available for use. Beds are closed for 
sudi reasons as lack of personnel, remodeling programs, lack of oper- 
atii^ funds and, in some States, lack of patients. 

When the unavailable beds are subtracted from the total rated 
capacity, there remain 82,767 beds available to patients—93.8 percent 
of the total. On January 1, 1949, 73,398 of these—83.1 percent of 
the total rated capacity and 88.7 percent of the available beds—^were 
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occupied; 9,369—11.3 percent of the available beds—^were vacant. 
Many of these vacancies are probably caused by such factors as rules 
concerning the admission of patients, residence laws, the means test, 
administration of the means test which may be a lengthy procedure, 
or temporary lack of patients. A few are caused by the cleaning and 
administrative routines necessary between patients. 

The figures on occupancy given in this table correspond closely with 
the 1948 figures published in the Hospital Number { 11 ) of The Journal 
of the American Medical Association, although the former are based 
on census for a given day and the latter on average daily census. The 
Journal showed that in 1948, 85.5 percent of the beds in all hospitals 
and 81.1 percent of the tuberculosis beds were occupied. 

The distribution of tuberculosis beds by States is shown in figure 2. 

Table 2 gives an analysis by States of the rated capacity, beds 
available, and beds occupied in the 605 reporting hospitals. It also 
gives the ratios (as percentages) for each State of (1) beds occupied to 
rated capacity; (2) beds occupied to beds available; and (3) beds 
available to rated capacity. 

For example, to illustrate the meaning of the ratios—^in Georgia 
61.4 percent of rated tuberculosis beds were occupied on January 1, 
1949. This appears to be a low ratio, but the table shows that only 
68.9 percent of the rated tuberculosis bed capacity was actually avail¬ 
able, and of the available beds 89 percent were occupied. In Georgia, 
although a relatively low percentage of the rated tuberculosis bed 
capacity is available (the average for the United States is 94 percent), 
the use of the available beds is about average. 

The percentage of the rated tuberculosis bed capacity which is 
actually available varies from Georgia’s 68.9 to 100 for Idaho, Mis¬ 
sissippi, Montana, Nevada, Utah, Vermont, and Wyoming, and 100.7 
for New York State. 

The data on relationship of occupancy to rated capacity ranges 
from a low of 61 and 63 percent respectively for Georgia and Tennessee 
to 100 percent for Idaho and Wyoming. In 24 States and Territories 
the percentage falls between 85 and 100. 

The occupancy of available beds, on the other hand, ranges from 
76.7 in Pennsylvania to 100 percent in Idaho, New Hampshire, and 
Wyoming. 

States in which a very high percentage of the available beds are 
occupied—90 percent or more—^probably need more beds. Those in 
which a low percentage of the available beds are occupied are ob¬ 
viously not making full use of the beds which exist. Some of the 
reasons may be ineflBicient administration, lack of fxmds, or personnel 
deficiencies. 

Table 3 summarizes the material in table 2 by showing the number 
of States which fall in the various percentage groups for each of the 
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Table 2. Tuhercidosis beds: Number of hospitals and factors related to the usage of 
tuberculosis beds in hospitals^ by States and Territories^ Jan, 1 ,1949 


Area | 

1 

Number 
of hos¬ 
pitals 

Bated 
bed ca- 
padty 

Beds 

available 

Beds oc¬ 
cupied 

Beds occu¬ 
pied as a 
percent of 
rated ca¬ 
pacity 

Beds occu¬ 
pied as a 
percent of 
beds avail¬ 
able 

Beds avail¬ 
able as a 
percent of 
rated ca¬ 
pacity 

I 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

w 

(4)-8-(2) 

(4)-*-(3) 

(3)+(2) 

U. S. and TerritoriesJ 

*606 

88,279 

*>82,767 

• 73,398 

83.1 

88.7 

93.8 

Continental U. S_ 

*582 

84,217 

4 79.011 

•69,985 

83.1 

sae 

93.8 

Territories.| 

23 

4,062 

«3,7S6 

*3,413 

840 

90.9 

92.5 

Alabama.-. 

8 

674 

658 

617 

91.5 

93.8 

97.6 

Arizona..' 

16 

726 

722 

657 

90.5 

91.0 

99.4 

Arkansas.—. 

3 

1,640 

1,367 

1,358 

88.2 

99.3 

88.8 

California. 

t71 

7,333 

7,030 

6,473 

88.3 

92.1 

95.9 

Colorado. 

17 

1,298 

1,263 

1,005 

77.4 

79.6 

97.3 

Connecticut. 

9 

1,824 

1,546 

1,422 

78.0 

9Z0 

848 

Delaware. 

o 

198 

181 

166 

78.8 

86.2 

9L4 

District of Columbia_ 

4 

1,169 

1,069 

1,031 

88.2 

96.4 

91.4 

Florida. 

7 

1,252 

1,222 

1,081 

86.3 

88.5 

97.6 

Georgia.--. 

4 

2,347 

LGIS 

1,410 

6L4 

89.0 

68.9 

Idaho...... 

1 

70 

70 

70 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Illinois.. 

136 

4,M6 

4,123 

8,612 

79.5 

87.6 

90.7 

Indiana. 

11 

1,610 

1,477 

1,398 

86.8 

947 

91.7 

Iowa. 

6 

695 

614 

698 

86.0 

97.4 

88.3 

Kansas. 

4 

588 

602 

456 

77.4 

90.6 

85.4 

Kentucky. 

6 

919 

739 

701 

76.3 

949 

80.4 

Louisiana. 

7 

1,060 

946 

750 

Tas 

79.4 

80.2 

Maine. 

6 

471 

439 

373 

79.2 

85.0 

03.2 

Maryland.. 

7 

1,539 

1,466 

1,366 

88.1 

92.6 

95.2 

Massachusetts. 

126 

3,655 

3,089 

2.602 

71.2 

84 2 

845 

Michigan. 

26 

4,659 

4,469 

4,203 


940 

95.9 

Minnesota. 

17 

2,069 

1,980 

1,652 

79.8 

83.4 

95.7 

MLsslssippL. 

3 

493 

493 

415 

842 

842 

mo 

Missouri. 

9 

1,909 

1,736 

1,599 

83.8 

92.1 

90.9 

Montana.i 

1 U 

237 

237 

226 

95.4 

95.4 

100.0 

Nebraska. 1 

1 2 

238 

214 

198 

83.2 

92 5 

89.9 

Nevada.. 

1 

21 

21 

20 

95.2 

95.2 

100.0 

New Hampshire_ 

2 

159 

123 

123 

77.4 

100 0 

77.4 

New Jersey. 

20 

3,362 

3,241 

2,737 

8L4 

84.4 

06.4 

New Mexico.. 

6 

455 

444 

386 

84.8 

86.9 

97.6 

New York. 

62 

11,646 

11,631 

10,370 

89.8 

89.2 

100.7 

North Carolina. 

23 

2,023 

1,949 

1,756 

86.8 

90.1 

96.3 

North Dakota. 

1 

335 

310 

255 

76.1 

828 

92.6 

Ohio. 

*25 

3,400 1 

3,280 

3,065 


93.4 

96.5 

Oklahoma. 

6 

925 ! 

885 

748 


845 

96,7 

Oregon. 

1 6 

541 1 

480 

450 

848 

95.6 

88.7 

Pennsylvania.. 

' *27 

6,647 

5,364 

4,116 

74 2 

76.7 

96.7 

Bhode Island. 

i 3 

716 

643 


7L1 

93.7 

75.8 

South Carolina. 

1 G 

903 

839 


77.7 

83.7 

92.9 

South Dakota... 

2 

315 

310 

240 

76.2 

77.4 

984 

Tennessee.-. 

10 

1,651 

1,243 

979 

63.1 

78.8 

80.1 

Texas. 

22 

2^262 

42,239 

• 1,942 

85 9 

86.7 

99.0 

Utah. 

1 1 

96 

96 

80 


83.3 

100.0 

Vermont_ 

i 2 

112 

112 


92.0 

92.0 i 

100.0 

Virginia_ 

I 9 

1,539 

1,489 

1,293 

840 

86.8 

96.8 

Washington. 

12 

1,902 

1,866 

L743 

9L6 

93.4 

981 

West Vhglnia. 

6 1 L172 

1,132 


86.5 

89.6 1 

96.6 

Wisconsin.. 

21 

2,183 

21,112 

1,863 

85.3 

88.2 

987 

Wyoming_ 

1 

34 

34 

34 


100.0 

100.0 

Alaskfi . ___ _ _ 

9 

1 397 

*389 

k3S8 

97.7 

99.7 

980 

Hawaii. 

4 

1 1,375 

1,225 

996 

72.4 

8L3 

89.1 

Puerto Bioo.. 

10 

} ^290 

*2,142 


88.6 

947 

03.5 

Medians: 

1 

i 






Cnn«TiAT»te1 TT- R 





842 

90.1 

989 

U. S. and Territories. 

—1— 



845 

90.4 

988 


»Incliides 7 hospitals for which the rated tuberculosis bed capacity was not stated and 2 hospitals (of 
15 and 116 beds rated tuberculosis capacity) which were closed for alterations. 

b Includes 708 beds, the estimated numbw of beds available in 6 hospitals which did not report the num* 
ber of beds not available for use. 

«Includes 629 beds the estimated number of beds occupied in 6 hospitals which did not report the number 
of beds occupied. 

i Includes 10 beds (90 percent of rated tuberculosis bed capacity) for 1 hospital which did not report the 
number of beds not available for use. 

• Includes 9 beds (80 percent of rated tuberculosis bed capacity) for 1 hospital whl(^ did not report the 
number of beds occupied. 

< Indudes 698 beds, the estimated number of beds available in 5 hospitals whldi did not report the number 
of beds not available for use. 
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three ratios described above. It is interesting to see that with respect 
to the ratio of beds occupied to rated tuberculosis bed capacity, most 
of the States and Territories fall between 75 and 90 percent. But for 
the ratio of beds available to rated capacity more than half the States 
were above 95 percent. And for the ratio of beds occupied to beds 
available more than half the States were above 90 percent. 

Table 3. Frequency distHbution'^qf States by three ratios ^factors related to the usage 
of tuberculosis beds in hospitals^ United States and Territories^ Jan. 1949 


Number of States and Terrltones 


Percent range 

Beds occu¬ 
pied as a per¬ 
cent of rated 
capacity 

Beds occu¬ 
pied as a per¬ 
cent of beds 
available 

Beds avail¬ 
able as a per¬ 
cent of rated 
capacity 

Total U. a. and Terrltorifts. _ _ 

52 

52 

52 




fisn paroent. _ 

a 5 

a 10 

a 29 

90 0-9i 9 pftTOfint . . . . 

6 

«17 

«9 

RS.O-AO.O percent _. _ __ 

• 13 

H 

4 

80.0-S4.0 percent_ 

9 

«9 

7S.n-70 0 percent- _ _ _ _ 

12 

5 

2 

70 0-74.9 percent_ 

*6 



RR 0-A9.Q percent — _ _ _ _ 


1 

60.0-64.9 percent_ 

2 








«Indudes one Territory. 


Table 4 shows the number of hospitals and the number of beds in 
each State and Territory by rated tuberculosis bed capacity. Six 
hospitals in the United States and Territories have rated tuberculosis 
bed capacities of more than 1,000, the largest having 2,200 beds. 

The largest group of hospitals has tuberculosis units with a rated 
tuberculosis bed capacity of less than 50. The 191 hospitals in this 
size group were 31.6 percent of all the hospitals. The hospitals with 
a rated tuberculosis bed capacity of 100-249 accoimt for the lai'gest 
number of tuberculosis beds—there are almost 25,000 beds in hospitals 
of this size—28.1 percent of the total rated bed capacity. Figure 3 
graphically summarizes this material. 

Table 5 presents data for the rated bed capacity, beds available 
and beds occupied, by size, for the 605 hospitals in the United States 
and Territories and shows the percent distribution of each factor. 
Twenty-eight and one-tenth percent of the rated tuberculosis bed 


■ Includes 620 beds, the estlznated number of beds available in 6 hospitals which did not report the numbe 
of beds occupied. * 

^ Indudes 2 hospitals for which the rated tuberculosis bed capacity was not stated and 2 hospitals (of 
15 and 116 beds rated tuberculosis capacity) which were closed for alterations. 

< Indudes 1 hospital for which the rated tuberculosis bed capacity was not stated. 

1 Indudes 9 beds (00 percent of rated tuberiralc^ bed capadty) for 1 hospital which did not report the 
number of beds not available for use. 

^ Indudra 8 beds (80 percent of rated capadty) for 1 hospital which did not report the numb^ of beds 
occupied. 

1 Indudes 689 beds (90 percent of rated tuberculosis bed capacity) for 4 hospitals which did not report 
the number of beds not available for use. 

m Indudes 612 beds (80 percent of rated capacity) for 4 hospitals which did not report the number of beds 
occupied. 
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TUBERCULOSIS BEDS IN HOSPITALS, UNITED STATES AND TERRITORIES 

JANUARY I, 1949 

BY SIZE IN TERMS OF RATED TUBERCULOSIS BED CAPACITY 
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Figure 3. 


capacity is found in hospitals of 100-249 tuberculosis beds; the same 
size hospitals account for 28.9 percent of the 73,398 occupied beds. 
Of the 82,767 available tuberculosis beds, 6.1 percent were in hos¬ 
pitals with less than 50 tuberculosis beds, whereas these same hospitals 
comprise 31.5 percent of all of the tuberciilosis hospitals in the United 
States and Territories. It is also notable that while 6.1 percent of 
the tuberculosis beds available were in hospitals with less than 50 
tuberculosis beds, only 5.8 percent of the rated tuberculosis bed 


Table 5. Percent distribution of hospitals and beds^ by size^ showing rated tuberculosis 
bed capacity^ beds available and beds occupied^ United States and Territories, Jan, 1, 
1949 


Size of hospital (in 
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capacity was in hospitals of this size showing that overcrowding is 
probably more frequent here than in hospitals of larger size. 

Table 6 gives data for tuberculosis beds by size-intervals of 50 
beds, a break-down into smaller segments than is used in tables 4 and 
5. The rated tuberuculosis bed capacity, beds available, beds occu¬ 
pied and selected ratios for these factors are given. A low ratio of 
beds available to rated capacity indicates that a considerable number 
of beds are closed. If at the same time the ratio of beds occupied to 
beds available is low, the most obvious interpretation is that facilities 
are not being efficiently used. 


Table 6. Tul^rculosis beds: Number of hospitals^ rated capacity^ beds available and 
beds occupied by size in terms of rated tuberculosis bed capacity^ United States and 


beds occupied by size in terms of rated \ 
Territories^ Jan, 1 ,1949 


Beds oc^ 
cupled os 
a percent 
of rated 
capacity 


Beds 00 - Beds avail- 
oupied as able as a 
a percent percent of 
of beds rated 
available capacity 



• Includes 7 hospitals for which the rated tuberculosis bed capacity was not stated, 2 hospitals (of and 
116 beds rated tuberculosis capacity) which were closed for alterations. 

b Includes 708 beds, the estimated number of beds available in 6 hospitals which did not report the num¬ 
ber of beds available for use. 

0 Includes 620 beds, the estimated number of beds occupied in 6 hospitals which did not report the number 
of beds occupied. 

^ Includes one institution of 15 beds rated capacity which was closed for alterations. 

• Includes 16 beds (00 percent of rated tuberculosis bed capacity) for 2 hospitals which did not report the 
number of beds not available for use. 

' Includes 17 beds (80 percent of rated tuberculosis bod capacity) for 2 hospitals which did not report the 
number of beds occupied. 

«Includes 140 beds (00 percent of rated tuberculosis bod capacity) for 2 hospitals which did not report the 
number of beds not available for use. 

Includes 132 beds (80 percent of rated tuberculosis bed capacity) for 2 hospitals which did not report 
the number of beds occupied. 

1 Includes 1 hospital of 116 beds rated tuberculosis capacity which was dosed for redecoratlon. 

i Includes 180 beds (90 percent of rated tuberculosis capacity) for 1 hospital which did not report the 
number of beds not available for use. , , ^ ^ 

^ Indudes 160 beds (80 percent of rated tuberculosis bed capacity) for 1 hospital which did not report the 
number of beds occupied. 

• Includes 360 b^ (00 percent of rated tuberculosis bed capacity) for 1 hospital which did not report the 
number of beds not available for use. 

^ Includes 320 beds (80 percent of rated tuberculosis bed capadty) for 1 hospital which did not reixut tlA 
number of beds occupied. 
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Comparison of the Index for Different Years 

Up to this point we have presented an analysis of the data obtained 
from the questionnaire for the Index, 4th edition. Table 7 makes a 
comparison between the 1st and 4th editions of the Index and shows 


Table 7. Comparisons of the Index for Jan. I, 1946, ivith the Index for Jan, I, 1949, 
showing changes in the number of hospitals listed and changes in the number of tuber^ 
culosisoeds in the listed hospitals. United States and Territories 
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the distribution of these changes by States. The first t^ro columns 
show that 194 hospitals with 25,809 beds have the same rated tuber¬ 
culosis capacity in 1949 as they had in 1946. This involves approxi¬ 
mately one-third of the hospitals and somewhat less than one-third 
of the rated tuberculosis bed capacity shown in the most lecent 
Index. One hundred and thirty hospitals increased their rated bed 
capacity by 3,100 beds, or an average of about 40 beds per hospital 
in the period between the first and fourth report. Two himdred and 
twelve hospitals had fewer beds in 1949 than in 1946; these hospitals 
were responsible for a decrease of 5,144 beds. Fifty-four hospitals 
which were listed in 1946 with a total of 2,820 beds do not appear in 
the 1949 Index. This decrease is more than offset by the 69 hospitals 
with 6,567 beds, which were not listed in the 1946 Index, but which 
appear in the 1949 Index. 

Some of the changes in columns 3 through 6 may be due to what 
might be termed “random variations in reporting,” but undoubtedly 
most of them are real changes in the rated tuberculosis bed capacities 
of institutions. "While it is not possible to determine accurately 
which of the variations in columns 7 through 10 are the result of more 
efficiency in locating the hospitals and better discrimination in dis- 
continuiag the listings of nontuberculosis hospitals, it is safe to 
assume that the majority of the changes noted are real changes. 

The Construction Program 

The subject of how many beds for tuberculosis are actually new to 
the tuberculosis hospital program in the United States and Territories 
revolves around a topic which is basically important—^replacements 
for obsolete beds. If all the existingbeds were adequate, any construc¬ 
tion program would result in an increase in the number of tuberculosis 
beds. Unfortunately, some construction is undertaken to replace 
inadequate or obsolete beds. This gives rise to two fiirther comple¬ 
mentary questions. How many of the existing tuberculosis beds are 
inadequate and how much of the construction proposed or in process 
of construction is aimed at replacing inadequate beds rather than at 
adding to the total? 

Although the Division of Tuberculosis does not obtain ioformation 
about the adequacy of the beds reported for the Index, there is avail¬ 
able one source of information concerning adequacy. The Division 
of Hospital Facilities receives from the State agencies administering 
the hospital program a State Plan which includes inventories of hospital 
facilities of the State. The number of tuberculosis beds needed is part 
of the State Plan and is based on TniniTmiTn standards presciibed by 
the Hospital Survey and Construction Act. The States determine 
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’R'hether the beds that they have are acceptable or unacceptable on 
the basis of their own criteria. A summary of the State Flans indi¬ 
cated that there were 12,906 unacceptable beds in the United States 
and Territories included in the total of 85,466 tuberculosis beds, as 
reported for December 31, 1948 {12). Another report from the 
Division of Hospital Facilities shows that by IMay 31, 1949, 28 
approced project applications for 2,809 tuberculosis beds in 16 States 
and Territories had been received; these provided for new facilities, 
additions, alterations or replacements to existing facilities. The total 
cost involved was estimated at $27,388,267 {IS). 

It should be noted that construction is sometimes undertaken with¬ 
out Federal assistance. In such instances, except for additions to 
hospitals already listed in the Index, there is no formal means of receiv- 
mg notification about the new facilities. We must depend upon news 
releases and voluntary communications sent to this Division. 

Although the main function of the post card questionnaire is to col¬ 
lect information on capacity and occupancy, two questions on construc¬ 
tion were asked. Eeplies to question 4 and 5 on the card sent to each 
hospital by the Division of Tuberculosis indicated that there were 
3,271 tuberculosis beds under construction and that hospitals and 
sanatoria in continental United States proposed to construct 4,837 
additional tuberculosis beds as of January 1, 1949. Figure 4 shows 
the distribution by States of these statistics. It is important to re¬ 
member that the data were collected from existing hospitals. There¬ 
fore completely new hospitals are not included in these figures. 

Am analysis of tibe data shown in figure 5 for the Index as of January 
1, 1948 indicated that the 1,674 tuberculosis beds under construction 
and the 8,766 tuberculosis beds proposed were not reflected as increases 
in rated bed capacity in the current Index for Janaury 1,1949. This 
conclusion was obtained from an analysis of January 1,1948 and Jan¬ 
uary 1, 1949 data for only the hospitals which reported a construction 
program on January 1,1948. The analysis indicated that in the aggre¬ 
gate no substantial increase in rated tuberculosis bed capacity resulted 
from the new construction reported to us the previous year. The 
reported data amounted to an excess of only 152 over the losses experi¬ 
enced from decreased rated tuberculosis bed capacities for the matched 
hospitals. Some institutions may be replacing obsolete beds with tlipir 
current and proposed building construction programs. 

In reviewing this phase of the construction program, it must be 
concluded that there are still an insuflSicient number of local beds for 
tuberculosis patients. Construction programs have succeeded only 
in ^‘hold ing the line.” They have not afforded a material increase 
in the number of tuberculosis beds. 
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World Health Organization Tuberculosis Program 

for 1950 

The Problem and Its Significance 

The world-wide nature of the tuberculosis problem requires no em¬ 
phasis. The Interim Commission placed tuberculosis with malaria, 
venereal diseases, and maternal and child health for priority of prac¬ 
tical endeavor. Duiing the period of the Interim Commission, data 
was collected from many coimtries concerning the incidence of infec¬ 
tion, morbidity, and mortality from tuberculosis, and it was found that 
in just over 30 countries it was possible to be reasonably confident 
in the official statistics when appraising the severity of the prob¬ 
lem. * * * 

It has not been possible to classify countries into those with assumed 
low, medium, or high prevalence rates. Nevertheless, there is evi¬ 
dence on morbidity and infection from many areas and these admit¬ 
tedly slender guides have been of some value in estimating what the 
toll of the disease may be in countries in which official mortality rates 


Heprinted from the Official Records of the World Health Organization, No. 18. 
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are not available, or are unreliable. Several authors have in the past 
made attempts to evaluate the tuberculosis deaths in the world. 
Ferrara, for example, calculated that among the inhabitants of the 
globe, numbering nearly 2,000 million, the annual deaths from tuber¬ 
culosis amounted to over 1,600,000. DouiU has stated that, for a large 
part of the world’s population, tuberculosis deaths are unrecognized, 
uncounted, or both. ‘‘It is impossible,” he says, “to make more than 
the roughest estimate of the toil which the disease exacts. It is safe 
to say, however, that each year in the world, more than 3 million 
deaths from all forms of tuberculosis occur, and that the total prob¬ 
ably exceeds 5 millions.” 

Drolet has estimated that in the United States alone since 1900 
almost 5 million people have succumbed prematurely to the tubercle 
bacillus. For 20 countries for which he had reliable statistics during 
the 40-year period from 1881 to 1921, it was medically certified that 
altogether 18^^ million people died from pulmonary tuberculosis. 
Drolet estimated further that, even with the present comparatively 
low rates in many countries, tuberculosis causes more than 2 million 
deaths a year throughout the world. 

It is not only the absence of data, but also the unreliability of much 
of the existing data, that makes estimates of the death rates of many 
coxmtries pmely speculative. In many areas in Africa and Asia there 
is little information of any kind to be obtained. A number of countries 
add almost nothing to our knowledge. But even in certain European, 
and in a number of Latin American and Asiatic countries, deaths 
from unspecified causes, defects in death certification, and the absence 
of a population census make such figures as may be forthcoming of 
meager value. There is little to be gained by publishing ofidcial death 
rates for countries in which as many as 50 percent of the deaths are 
not medically certified, where as many as 15 to 20 percent are register¬ 
ed as being due to unknown causes, and which may show only 1 to 2 
percent of aU deaths as being due to tuberculosis, when it is common 
knowledge that the results of tuberculin testing in these or similar 
population groups show a moderately high degree of infectivity under 
environmental conditions which leave much to be desired, and where 
poverty, with all its prejudicial consequences, is present to an extreme 
degree. In more than one coimtry in the world, in recent years, 
carefully planned studies into infection and morbidity rates have 
shown clearly that the incidence of clinically significant tuberculosis 
is far in excess of that which is compatible with the death rates as 
returned oflBicially by the same communities. 

Mortality rates alone can lead to highly erroneous conclusions. 
The time may not yet have arrived when it is possible to correlate 
death rates with tuberculin reactions, or with the results of mass 
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radiological surveys in representative age, sex, and social groups of the 
population, and to use those clinical procedures as a guidance to more 
approximate death rates. It is submitted, however, that when, in 
addition to such surveys, an analysis is also made of the economic 
life, habits, nutritional standards, and other environmental factors, 
and when the racial composition of any community is studied in the 
light of the known behavior of the more susceptible races under 
modem and social conditions, then there may be ample guides to 
vindicate the acceptance of an authoritative medical opinion of the 
tuberculosis morbidity and mortality rates in these communities^ 
It required the introduction of mass radiology in England to prove 
that the opinion of many experienced tuberculosis physicians on tuber¬ 
culosis morbidity was right and that the previous dispensary records 
of notifications were wrong. 

It will still be necessary for teams of experts to undertake epidemio¬ 
logical surveys and demonstrations in certain areas, not merely with 
the object of reducing morbidity, but in order that mortality rates may 
be more precisely ascertained. Mortality rates which are obviously 
erroneous are not merely a source of confusion m attempting inter¬ 
national comparisons, but they may even tend to retard the progress 
of antituberculosis in countries in which they originate, since they 
produce a false impression as to the severity of the problem and mis¬ 
lead administrators who tend to base both administrative and financial 
plans for future action on the information which they may receive 
from their own statistical authority. 

The data concerning mortality, morbidity and infection from most 
countries in the world has been considered. In addition, the obser¬ 
vations of many reliable administrative and clinical workers in un¬ 
developed countries have also been considered. It is, however, im¬ 
possible within the scope of this note to produce all the evidence on 
which the general findings have been made. * * *. 

Work Previously Accomplished 

Prior to the Second World War there was no attempt made to deal 
with tuberculosis from the international standpoint, except in a few 
very limited instances. The League of Nations, between two wars, 
published a number of documents on the subject. 

There was, however, no practical field work in the program of the 
League. The only other international body in the tuberculosis field 
was the International Union against Tuberculosis with its headquar¬ 
ters in Paris, but this body was largely academic in function and 
confined its activities almost entirely to the holding of conferences, 
and the publication of a quarterly bulletin. 

Shortly after the Second World War began, it was appreciated that 
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the devastation brought about as a result of the conflict necessitated 
the setting-up of some kind of temporary organization to cope with 
the emergency, and in 1943 the United Nations Relief and Rehabili¬ 
tation Administration came into being, with tuberculosis as an im¬ 
portant priority in its plan for action. There is no doubt that the 
scope of UNRRA’s interests in tuberculosis was broader than that 
of any previous international organization; its aim was indeed “to 
equalize opportunities for the restoration of health in the various 
countries.’' 

However, UNRRA’s assistance was originally intended for coun¬ 
tries which had been invaded and seriously damaged, and which lacked 
foreign exchange to purchase necessary supplies. Such countries 
were Albania, Byelorussia, China, Czechoslovakia, Ethiopia, Greece, 
Poland, Ukraine and Yugoslavia, Later, Italy, Austria, and a few 
other countries were added to the list. 

In tuberculosis, UNRRA made valuable contribution, especially in 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, China, and Greece, into which countries con¬ 
siderable consignments of supplies (X-ray and hospital equipment 
and surgical instruments) v ere sent. In Greece, in pai‘ticular, a com¬ 
plete team of specialists worked for over 2 years and succeeded in 
restoring the prewar tuberculosis services, and indeed, in adding to 
them, despite difliculties of transport, civil war, and political dis¬ 
turbances. 

Toward the end of 1946, however, UNRRA's programs virtually 
ceased, and its duties in most fields were handed over to the Interim 
Commission of WHO, together with a sum of IK million dollars to 
complete certain of the health and medical relief work which had been 
initiated by UNRRA. The training which the UNRRA oflScers 
obtained even in a limited geographical area has been of the greatest 
value in the much wider field which has now to be covered. 

The steps which WHO has taken to fulfill its functions as adviser in 
tuberculosis to the world are given in the Director-General's report for 
1948. 

Since the spring of 1948, WHO has been m close contact with 
the United Nation's International Children's Emergency Fund, 
particularly with regard to the mass tuberculin testing and BCG 
vaccination scheme, which was originally sponsored by the latter 
organization. The Secretariat has been represented at all the medical 
subcommittee meetings of UNICEF, and has advised on the technical 
level since the inception of the scheme. A WHO Tuberculin Testing 
and BCG Vaccination Panel has also been formed and met with 
representatives of UNICEF to discuss matters of detail in connection 
with techniques, etc. The culminating point in 1948 in the WHO- 
XJNICEF cooperation was the formation of the Joint Health Policy 
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Committee, UNICEF- WHO, when it was agreed that all present and 
future medical projects sponsored by UNICEF should be approved 
by the Joint Committee. 

Objectives 

The immediate objective of WHO in tuberculosis has been to con¬ 
tinue much of the work started by UNRRA in coimtries most in need, 
but from the brief survey of the epidemiology of tuberculosis given 
above, it will be seen that there are many countries in great need and 
which were not included in the UNRIIA plan. It has therefore been 
thought advisable to invite all countries to submit to WHO their 
requests for 1949, in order that some idea may be forthcoming of the 
nature of the field services required, especially with regard to demon¬ 
strations in X-ray work, tuberculin testing, BCG vaccination, special 
forms of therapy, and in fellowships. 

There will, no doubt, be need for such emergency or ‘‘immediate” 
services for a year or two, but acting on the advice of the Expert Com¬ 
mittee on Tuberculosis, these emergency demonstration services 
should be planned in such a way that they will form the beginnings of 
a long-term program for each country requesting such services. 
For example, if demonstrations are requested for tuberculin testing 
and BCG vaccination, the object of WHO will be to begin this work 
and train the necessary local personnel so that, after a comparatively 
short time, the country itself will be in a position to carry on the work 
initiated by WHO, and to extend it. 

In other words, WHO will point the way and will lead some of the 
less-developed States some steps on the journey, but the final goal 
must always be reached by the endeavor and continued efforts of 
nationals in their own lands, assisted, it may be, jErom time to time, 
by international agencies, but never substituted by them. 

Few will dispute the need for guidance in tuberculosis from an 
authoritative governing body which can initiate a policy to be applied 
discriminately to the varying conditions which are to be found in many 
parts of the world. This body can gather and sift the results of ob¬ 
servations extending through and beyond the lifetime of more than 
one generation. Such a body must, in the course of time, if it is to 
justify its existence, accomplish valuable work in the field in order to 
impress governments with the necessity of devoting adequate re¬ 
sources to the task before them. 

It would appear that the transition from short-term to long-term 
policy in tuberculosis must be gradual, for it would be unreasonable to 
expect the imderdeveloped areas to succeed where many of the more 
advanced coimtries have failed. The richness of our knowledge about 
tuberculosis today is such, however, that many of the errors of the 
past can be rectified in the early stages of antituberculosis campaigns, 
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and it must be the function of WHO to see that countries which have 
still to make much progress in this field are spared the bitter exper¬ 
iences of the pioneers, so that the long-term policies may be attained 
in a shorter period of time. 

Work To Be Accomplished in 1950 

Article 2 of the Constitution of WHO reads: “to assist Govern¬ 
ments, upon request, in strengthening health services.'^ 

The fiirst World Health Assembly approved that the program, as 
laid down in Ofl&cial Records of WHO, No. 10, page 8, should in general 
be accepted. 

It was decided to establish an Expert Committee on Tuberculosis 
and a Tuberculosis Section. 

The Executive Board, at its first session, approved most of the 
recommendations of the report of the second session of the Expert 
Committee on Tuberculosis of the Interim Commission. The Execu¬ 
tive Board at its second meeting accepted responsibility for the promo¬ 
tion of medical research in the BCG campaigns, and allocated $100,000 
for this purpose. 

It is planned to make as many contacts as possible with governments 
during 1949 in order that WHO will have a more precise idea of the 
possibilities for 1950 and onwards. It is not possible to ascertain 
these needs by correspondence alone with that degree of accuracy 
which is necessary for long-term planning. 

Consequently, it will not be before the middle of 1950 that we shall 
be in a position to know what the reaction of many countries may be 
to the services which WHO is in a position to provide. But there 
are, even now, broad indications that a large number of countries 
are in grave need of equipment, personnel, and instruction in preven¬ 
tion, diagnosis, and treatment. Experience has shown that it is 
not absence of knowledge so much as absence of the necessary capital 
to put this knowledge into practical application which is at the root 
of many of the troubles in tuberculosis administration in large areas 
of the world. Evidence is available to the effect that leadership in 
tuberculosis is too often absent or defective; that no provision is made 
for the establishment of tuberculosis departments for the coordination 
of schemes, and that there is too great a tendency to concentrate on 
the erection of rdatively expensive institutions and dispensaries with¬ 
out taking the necessary preliminary step of forming a central nuclear 
group of administrators and clinicians to insure that the campaign 
can be conducted according to some uniform plan of procedure. 

Therefore, in 1950 there may be many demands for consultative 
services on the administrative side, and there will likewise be mcreasing 
need for material assistance in all branches of the antituberculosis 
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campaigns. It is indeed difficult to conceive of WHO’s tackling this 
problem from the financial aspect without its being in possession of 
ways and means to supply countries with essentials to a much greater 
extent than is ever likely to be possible with the relatively limited 
budget resomces now at its disposal. 

The first World Health Assembly agreed to the setting-up of a 
joint committee of WHO and UNICEF representatives. It is pos¬ 
sible that much of the UNICEF program may have to be maintained 
and supervised by WHO m 1950. This applies in particular to the 
work in connection with tuberculin testing and BCG vaccination as at 
present being conducted by UNICEF; no financial provision has 
been made to continue this work on the scale on which it is being 
conducted at present, although there is financial provision for sup¬ 
plying individual teams to demonstrate tuberculin testing and BCG 
techniques in individual countries. The streptomycin research 
project win have to be continued and provision is made in the 1950 
budget for this to be done on a scale which aims at no more tbfl.Ti the 
collection of scientific data under controlled conditions in countries 
which are prepared to follow out the plan laid down by the subcom¬ 
mittee on streptomycin of the WHO Expert Committee on Tubercu¬ 
losis. The provision of laboratory facilities and fellowships also will 
be increasingly necessary in 1950 if the work is to proceed in many 
areas. 

The method by which the work in 1950 will be conducted will be 
by the provision of consultative services and by sending demonstra¬ 
tion teams into coimtries on their request. 

In 1950 also, the headquarters staff will continue with the work of 
collecting data on recent advances and will continue to send to govern¬ 
ments and other interested bodies such information as may enable 
them to improve their services and add to their knowledge. 



Characteristics of Commercial X-Ray Screens and 

Films—IX 

By ViLLAHD V. Van Aixbn* 

This is the ninth in a series of reports on the characteristics of 
commercial X-ray film-screen-developer combinations. The follow¬ 
ing tables represent the accumulated and revised findings of the 
Electronics Laboratory to date. An earlier report in this journal ‘ 
described the technical details of this investigation. 

Table 1. Speed offluoroscopic screenfllm-developer combinations ^ ^ 


Screens 


Film and developer * 


i D sam-l D sam- D sam- 
I plel 1 pie 2 pie 3 


666D 
sam¬ 
ple 1 


666D 
sam¬ 
ple 2 


E-2 

B sam¬ 
ple 1 

B sam¬ 
ple 2 

B-2 









































































120 

110 

135 

115 

140 

155 

55 

50 

60 

50 

60 

76 

55 

55 

65 

55 

70 

75 

85 

75 

90 

80 

96 

110 


Ansoo Fluorapid: 
Ansco Liqii^ol-... 

Buck X-ray. 

Eastman Liquid... 
Eastman Rapid.... 
Eastman X-ray.... 
G. E. Supermfx-_ 

DuPont Fluorofilm; 
Ansoo LlquadoL... 

Buck X-ray <. 

Eastman Liquid 
Eastman Rapid.... 

Easbnan X-ray_ 

G. E. Supermix._ 


Eastman Blue Photoflure: 

Ansco Liquadol. 

Buck X-ray. 

Eastman Liquid. 

Eastman Rapid._.... 

Eastman X-ray.. 


106 
115 
90 I 
185 ! 
120 
155 


90 


G. E. SupomiLc. 110 


Eastman Green Photoflure: 

Ansco Liquadol... 

Buck X-ray. 

Eastman Liquid. 

Eastman Rapid. 

Eastman X-ray.... 

G. £. Supennix-. 


100 

95 

130 


125 I 
125 I 
95 

145 I 
150 I 
170 


110 


no 

115 

145 


105 

150 

165 

no 

115 

120 


140 

140 

105 

165 

155 

200 


120 


76 

75 

65 

85 

100 

100 


65 


100 

100 

76 

no 

126 

130 


85 


125 

130 

166 


115 

175 

195 

130 

130 

145 


65 

90 

100 

75 

76 
76 


85 

100 

no 


85 

116 

130 

90 

100 

95 


I 

1 Speeds are determined with film and screen in direct contact and therefore do not represent the over-all 
speed of the same combinations when used In a photofluorograph. 

> Subsequent reports will contain data on additional developers used in combination with the screens 
and films shown in this table; these will include DuPonc developers. 

I Development time (as recommended by the manufacturer of the developer): Ansco Liquadol, 4 minutes; 
Buck X-ray, 8 minutes except Green Photoflure, 7 minutes; Eastman Liquid, 8 minutes except Green 
Photoflure, 7 minuces; Eastman Rapid, 8 minutes except Green Photoflure, 7 minutes; Eastman X-ray, 8 
minutes; G. E. Supennix, 8 minutes. All development at es** F. 

^ DuPont Fluorofilm reported currently unavaflable. 

*Physiolst, Eleetronios Laboratory, Rockville, Md., Public H^th Service. 

1 Pub. Health Rep. 64: 581 (1949). For a complete discussion of the sensitometry of X-ray materials, 
see The Sensitometry of Boen^enograpMc Fihns and Screens by Morgan and Van Allen. RadldloKy 
£2:832 (June 1949). 
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Table 2. Speed of intensifying screen-film-developer combinations ^ 


Film and developer * 


Ansco High Speed: * 
AnsGO LiquadoL... 

Buck X-ray. 

Eastman Liquid.._ 
Eastman Rapid.... 

G. B. Supermix_ 

DuPont No. fi08: 
Ansco LiquadoL... 

Buck X-ray. 

Eastman Liquid... 
Eastman Rapid.... 
Eastman X-ray.... 

G. E. Supermix_ 

Eastman Blue Brand 
Ansco LiquadoL... 

Buck X-ray.. 

Eastman Liquid... 
Eastman Rapid.... 
Eastman X-ray.... 
G. E. Supermlx._ 


Xtra Mid- Defini- ITltra Fine Deflni- 

Speed speed tion speed grain tion 



High 

speed 

Par- 

speed 

Detail 

115 

60 

20 

100 

55 

20 

85 

45 

15 

100 

55 

20 

115 

65 

20 

85 

50 

15 

75 

45 

15 

60 

35 

15 

66 

40 

15 

80 

55 

20 

80 

50 

15 

130 

80 

25 

m 

80 

25 

125 

75 

25 

105 

60 

25 

120 

90 

25 

135 

80 

25 


1 Subsequent reports will contain data on additional developers used in combination with the films and 
screens shown in this table; these will include DuPont developers. 

i Development time (as recommended by the manufacturer of the developer): Ansco LiquadoL 3 minute^ 
Buck X-ray, 3 minutes: Eastman Liquid, 3 minutes; Eastman Rapid, 3 minutes; Eastman X-ray, 4H 
minutes; G. E. Supennix, 3 minutes. All development at 68'^ F. 
j Sneeds with Eastman X-ray devdoper to be reported in a subsequent issue. 

Table 3. Average value of fog and contrast (gamma) ^ 


n uensiri^ 



v^onirasi igammaj 


Developer» 


1 

1 

Buck X-ray 

1.8 

2.0 

L9 

1.8 

1.8 

2.1 

2.4 

2.8 

Z3 

2L7 

2.2 

3.0 

1 

2.9 



1 Values obtained with open-tank development and continuous meohanical agitation at 68° F. Values 
for fog densities obtained in open tank without agitation have been found generally lower. 

3 Development times as given in tables 1 and 2. Bimilar data for other developers will appear in subse¬ 
quent issues. 

I DuPont Flnorofilm reported currently unavailable. 






















































INCroENCE OF DISEASE 


No health department. State or local, can effectively prevent or control disease without 
knowledge of where, and unde^ what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 

REPORTS FROM STATES FOR WEEK ENDED AUGUST 13, 1949 

A total of 3,157 cases of poliomyelitis was reported (an increase of 
29 percent) as compared with 2,449 cases last week, a 6-year (1944—48) 
median of 1,016, and 1,409 for the corresponding week last year (an 
increase of 14 percent). Currently, increases were recorded in all of 
the 9 geographic divisions except the East South Central. Reports of 
the New England, Middle Atlantic, and North Central areas, reporting 
2,335 cases (74 percent of the total and accounting for 85 percent of 
the increase) are as follows (last week’s figures in parentheses): New 
England 274 (158), ^Middle Atlantic 681 (500), East North Central 
868 (645), West North Central 512 (427). The 32 States reporting 
more than 18 cases each are as follows: Increases —^Maine 66 (21), 
New Hampshire 24 (9), Massachusetts 139 (82), Connecticut 45 (32), 
New York 539 (390), New Jersey 101 (81), Pennsylvania 41 (29), 
Ohio 134 (99), Indiana 126 (96), Illinois 299 (250), Alicbigan 225 (147), 
Wisconsin 84 (53), Alinnesota 142 (94), Alissouri 123 (110), North 
Dakota 58 (48), Nebraska 36 (31), Kansas 66 (46), West Virginia 
39 (26), Florida 25 (8), Alississippi 23 (22), Louisiana 29 (4), Okla¬ 
homa 92 (75), Idaho 44 (33), Colorado 50 (33), Washington 38 (24); 
decreases —^lowa 81 (84), Virginia 26 (27), Kentucky 33 (35), Tennessee 
26 (36), Arkansas 60 (64), Texas 109 (121), Califomia 106 (112). 
The total to date is 13,900, corresponding period last year, 8,430, 
5-year median 5,008. 

During the week 1 case of smallpox was reported in Idaho, 1 case 
of relapsing fever in Califomia, and 3 cases of anthrax were reported 
in Pennsylvania. Massachusetts reported 69 cases of sabnondla 
infection, and New York 2 cases. 

Deaths recorded dtrring the week in 94 large dties in the United 
States totaled 8,813, as compared with 8,864 last week,7,934 and 8,896, 
respectively, for the corresponding weeks of 1948 and 1947, and a 
3-year (1946-48) median of 7,934. The total for the year to date is 
299,285, as compared with 299,865 for the correspondiog period last 
year. Infant deaths dining the week totaled 741, as compared with 
737 last week, 619 for the same week last year, and a 3-year median 
of 686. The cumulative figure is 20,910, same period last year 21,507. 

( 1126 ) 













































































































Teleff-aphic case reports from State health officers for ueek ended August 13^ 1949 —Continued 
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PLAGUE INFECTION IN PARE COUNTY, COLO., AND THOMAS COUNTY, 

EANS. 

Under date of August 12, 1949, plague infection was reported 
proved in a pool of 20 fleas from 6 groimd squirrels, dUllwi rwhardsonii 
elegans, trapped on July 29 at a location approximately 4.4 miles 
southwest of Fairplay, Park County, Colo., in a pool of tissue from 
2 prairie dogs, Gynomys ludovidanm, found dead July 27 on a ranch 
11 miles north of Levant, Thomas County, Kans., and in a pool of 
119 fleas from the same 2 prairie dogs. 


TERRITORIES AND POSSESSIONS 
Hawdi Territory 

Plague infection in fleas. —^Under date of August 4, 1949, plague 
infection was reported proved on July 15, 1949, in a mass inoculation 
of 15 fleas collected from rats trapped in District lA, Sukuihaele, 
Island of Hawaii, T. H. 

Panama Canal Zone 

Notifiable diseases—June 1949. —During the month of June 1949, 
certain notifiable diseases were reported in the Panama Canal Zone 
and terminal cities as follows: 


Residence * 


Disease 

Panama City 

Colon 

Canal Zone 

Outside the 
zone and ter¬ 
minal cities 

Total 


Oases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 







1 

■B 

mm 

1 

1 

C.h 11^ AnpnT _ _ 

30 

5 


2 


13 




51 

8 




2 




2 

2 

Dysentery: 

Amebic_ 

1 

1 

1 


mu 


3 


5 

1 

'RflAiilftry 







1 


1 


German merles.... 









1 


Hepatitis, infec¬ 
tious_ 





2 


mm 

mw 

2 


Tnflnftngft. _ 





1 



BBBbH 

1 


MftlftrfAS. 

4 




20 


28 

3 

52 

8 






7 



7 





2 





2 

2 

2 

IVfumps_ 

1 



1 




2 


PnAnmoDfa . 


6 


2 

16 

1 


3 

>16 

12 


1 






i 1 




1 






1 


TAhiniTa 

1 








1 


Tnbftrflulosis 


13 


6 

8 



11 

S3 

1 80 





1 



1 

Wfioftnlnor flftiiflrh 


■a||a|■|||| 







SI 


Yftwa 







3 


3 


■■■■■■■■ 

gumn 

IHH 

■■■1 


■Hi 

mMKm. 

■MM] 




t IT place of infection is known, cases are so listed instead of by residence,. 

* 6 recurrent cases. 

* Reported in the Canal Zone only. 
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Puerto Rico 


Notifiable diseases—5 weeks ended July 29,1949 ,—Cases of certain 
notifiable diseases were reported in Puerto Rico as follows: 


Disease 

1 * 

1 Cases i| Disease 

Cases 


22 

S 3 rphilis„_____ 

82 


1 24 ' 

Tetanus_ 

16 

2 

'n'vseTit<»T*y, liTtsppRffifid 

4 , 

Tetanus, infantile_ 

Onnorrhea____ 

122^ 

Tuberculosis (all forms).. 

685 

_ ___1 

! 177 ! 

Typhoid fever.... 

15 

Miilflria- ___1 

22 

Tvbhus fever (murine)... 

7 

AT _ _' 

' 7 1 

1 

141 

Poliomyelitis—.| 

1 *1 



FOREIGN REPORTS 

CANADA 

Provinces—Notifiable diseases—Week ended July ^S, 1949 .—Cases 
of certain notifiable diseases were reported by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics of Canada as follows: 


Disease 



New 

Bruns¬ 

wick 

Que¬ 

bec 

On¬ 

tario 

ChioheupftT _ __ 


13 

2 

18 

77 

DiphthpriA 


1 


Dysentery, hapmorv. __ 




1 


TT.nfspphnllt'la, InferftinTiA 






TnAA.a1ps .. _ 


3 


6 

4 



6 



3 

Aifpftalps __ 


27 


76 

90 

Meningitis, meningoooe- 
cal_ 



3 

Afumps - _ 


24 

1 

10 

63 

Poliomyelitis_ 



34 . 

1 66 

Scarlet fever..._ 




15 

17 

Tuberculosis (all forms),- 


3 

"i 

138 

Typhoid and paraty¬ 
phoid fever _ 


5 

2 

Cndulant fever__ 




1 

Venereal diseases: 
Gonorrhea 

1 

20 1 

7 

88 1 

54 

RTmhUfa 


4 ! 

5 

60 

25 

Other fnrmH 



Whooping cough_ 


10 i 

1 


63 I 








Manl- 
toba i 


Sas- 

katcb* 

ewan 


13 

1 


2 

42 


1 

26 

2 

202 


6 7 


21 


15 


1 



Al¬ 

berta 


38 


18 


125 


7 
2 

8 
18 


83 

11 


British 

Colum¬ 

bia 


Total 


51 


220 

" 42 ' 

18 

3 

17 

8 


265 

2 

1 

1 

57 

13 

782 

3 

160 

122 

46 

241 

15 

2 


112 

15 

1 

8 


135 

1 

85 


Newfoundland oaaea: Diphtheria 2; gonorrhea I; S 3 rphllis 8. 

INDIA 

Bombay — Poliomyelitis .—Information dated August 1, 1949, states 
that 63 new cases of poliomyelitis were officially reported by doctors 
in Bombay during July 1949. Cases of this disease had been reported 
by months since January 1, 1949, as follows: January, 2; February, 
none; March, 4; April, 3; May, 10; June, 16. The number of deaths 
from poliomyelitis reported since the first of the year totaled 22, of 
which 18 were stated to have occurred in July. 
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MADAGASCAR 

Notifiable diseases—May 1949 .—Notifiable diseases were reported 
in Madagascar and Comoro Islands during May 1949 as follows: 


Disease 

Aliens 

Natives 


Cases 

i 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deiths 

Beriberi......... 



4 

0 

Bilharafftslq.. _ --- _ 

2 

0 

105 

3 

0 

her^hrospinul Triftningltis 



0 

Diphtheria.._ . __ 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Dysentery, amebic...— 

20 

0 

260 

6 

THlfrolpelfle . 


16 

1 

Tnflnenaa _ 

88 

0 

3,353 

28 

48,401 

93 

45 

1 

Deprosy.. . . __ 



^fA^ftrla_ _ . _ __ 

472 

3 

313 

0 


3 

0 

Mumps. __ - ^ - , . _ , 

3 

1 0 

86 

0 

‘Plague _ . _ _ ^ . _ . _ _ _ 


i.._| 

1 4 

3 

Pneumnnla, broucho _ ,. _ _ _ 

4 

1 1 

1 296 

64 

PneuTunnla. pueumocoGcifl ... 



1 381 

50 

0 

Poliomyelitis_-__ ____ 

1 


1 

Trachoma_... 



1 3 

0 

Tnhernulftsls, pulmonary.. - - 

9 

2 

132 

24 

Tyrphold fever... 

Whneping enngh. _ _ 

6 

0 

13 

313 

1 

16 



i 


May 1919 


NEW ZEALAND 

Notijiable diseases—S weeks ended May 21 ^ 1949 *—^During the 3 
weeks ended May 21, 1949, certain notifiable diseases were reported 
in New Zealand as follows: 


Disease 

Cases 

Deaths 

Disease 

Cases 

Deaths 

CerehmsplTiftl Tneuingftis 

1 

1 

Poliomyelitis _ _ 

13 

1 

Diphtbena__ 

3 


Puerperal fever_ 

4 


D^^ntcry: 


. 

Scarlet fever_ 

54 


Ameblo__ 

1 1 


Tetanps - ^ r , . 

2 


BaelTlary 

7 1 


Tuberculosn (allfornK) _ 

104 

47 

Erysipelas _ __ 

8 


Typhoid fever _ _ _ . 

5 

2 

Food poisoning- _ 

2 


JTpduiftTit fever 

3 




1 





♦Report for May 28,1949, not received. 

REPORTS OF CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND 
YELLOW FEVER RECEIVED DURING THE CURRENT WEEK 

Note.—The following reports include only items of unusual Incidence or of special Interest and the occur¬ 
rence of these diseases, except yellow fever. In localities which had not recently reported cases. All reports 
of yellow fever are published currently. 

A table showing the accumulated figures for these diseases for the year to date is published In the Fttbuc 
Health Reports for the last Fiiday in each month. 

Cholera 

India — Madras .—^Information dated July 26, 1949, states that the 
Governor of Madras, as of July 22,1949, declared the city of Madras 
threatened with an outbreak of cholera, and authorized compulsory 
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inoculation and other preventiv'e measures. Cholera has been re¬ 
ported in that city in recent weeks as follows: Week ended July 23, 
34 cases; week ended July 30, 35 cases; week ended August 6, 39 
cases. 

Smallpox 

Manchuria—Port Arthur, —Dining the week ended July 16, 1949, 
9 cases of smallpox were reported in Port Arthur, Manchuria. 

Netherlands Indies — Java. —Smallpox has been reported in Java as 
follows: In Batavia, for the week ended July 30, 1949, 165 cases, 
week ended August 6, 222 cases; in Cberibon, week ended July 16, 
89 cases, week ended July 30, 68 cases; in Bandoeng, week ended 
July 2,25 cases; in Semarang, during the period July 1-31, 130 cases. 

Yellow Fever 

Ecuador. —On June 29, 1949, one death from yellow fever was 
reported in Oriental Region, Ecuador. This is stated to be the j&rst 
case of yellow fever reported in Ecuador since 1919. 

Gold Coast. —On July 25, 1949, one suspected case of yellow fever 
was reported in Bawdua, Oda Area, Gold Coast. 

Panama. —On August 7, 1949, one fatal case of yellow fever was 
reported in Panama. The patient is stated to have contracted the 
disease in the jungle area of the Province of Colon. He died in Saint 
Tomas Hospital in Panama City. 

Peru—Cuzco Department. —On April 15, 1949, one death from 
yellow fever was reported in Quincemil, Cuzco Department, Peru. 


DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED AUG. 6, 1949 

[From the Weekly Mortality Index, Issued by the National Office of Vital Statistics] 



Week ended 
Aug e, 1940 

Correspond¬ 
ing week, 
1948 

Data for 94 laice cities of the United States: 

Tot»l , M . _ _ 

8,854 

8,261 

290,472 

737 

676 

20,160 

70,282,580 

12,934 

9.3 

9.4 

8,261 

Median for 3 prfrtT* years - -- 

Total deaths, first 31 weaks of year, _ _ _ _ 

291,931 

676 

■Deaths T|Tider 1 year of agp , _ 

Median for 3 prior ypars 

Deaths under 1 year of age, first 31 weeks of year... 

Data firom industrial insurance companies: 

in fnroA _ _ _ _ _ _ 

20,888 

70,970,594 

11,668 

8.6 

9.7 

Niimhftrofdaath olafms ... 

DpafJi plalma npr I.Dfin noHofps fn fnroA. ariTinal rafn _ _ . _ 

Death claims per 1,000 policies, first 81 weeks of year, annual rate... 


X 
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Distribution and Salaries of Directors of Vital Statis¬ 
tics and Statisticians in State Health Departments 
as of August 1948 

By Daniel D. Stvin^ey* 

The rapid expansion of public bealth progi*ams has accelerated a 
widespread demand for more and better statistical information. 
Statistical data are being used increasingly as a tool in administrative 
planning and evaluation, as well as in research and interpretation of 
the health needs of the community to the public. The supply of 
statisticians trained in public health has not been commensurate with 
this gi'owth. Foremost among the problems arising from this shortage 
are considerations of professional qualifications, definitions of func¬ 
tion, and the level of compensation offered. This paper is the third 
in a series of descriptions and analyses of the organization and struc¬ 
ture of statistical activities in State health departments (f, 2), It 
analyzes the distribution of the positions of directoi-s of vital statistics 
and statisticians and their salaries from data in the August 1948 pay 
rolls of State health dopai*tments submitted to the U. S. Public 
Health Service for a cooperative study sponsored by the Service, the 
American Pubhe Health Association, and the State and Territorial 
Health Ofldeers Association. Data on the position qualifications ai’e 
from the official classification plans submitted by the States to the 
Public Health Service for review and approval. 

Although the titles of the vaiious statistical positions are approxi¬ 
mately the same, wide differences among States may be noted in job 
descriptions, actual duties, and qualifications for these positions. 
The term ''statistician” or "director of vital statistics” is used at 
times for clerical workers engaged in the routine collection or tabula¬ 
tion of records or reports, or their supervisors. It is also used for 
persons responsible for intricate statistical analyses, as well as for 
persons with broad administrative and technical responsibility for the 
collection and analysis of vital records and other health department 
reports. 

*Fabl]c health admiiustrator, Division of Puhlic Health Methods, Public Health Service. 
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The classifications for directors of vital statistics and statisticians 
used by the Committee on Remuneration and Standards (4) of the 
Vital Statistics Section of the American Public Health Association 
axe used in this paper, except that no distinction is made between 
junior and senior statisticians. These classifications are as follows: 

1. Directors of vital statistics: 

(а) Registrars—Chiefs of a statistical unit engaged primarily 
in the registration of births, deaths, marriages, and divorces. Respon¬ 
sible for poKcy in relation to registration matters and at times for 
analysis of the registration function but not engaged in analysis with 
regard to health department activities as a whole. 

(б) Chief statistician-registrars—Chiefs of a combined regis¬ 
tration and analysis unit. These combine the duties of the registrar 
in the registration group and the chief statistician in the statistical 
group. 

2. Statisticians (all persons listed on pay rolls as statisticians, 
public health analysts, statistical aides, or biometricians): 

(a) Chief statisticians—^Workers engaged in this category are 
chiefs of a statistical unit engaged primarily in analytical work ex¬ 
clusive of registration activity. In coordination with other activities 
of the health department they are responsible for the development of 
a statistical program from the planning stages through the final anal¬ 
ysis and presentation of results. They exercise considerable inde¬ 
pendence of action within the broad policies laid down by the health 
commissioner, 

(J) Senior statistician—^Under the general supervision of the 
registrar and/or chief statistician they are responsible for analysis of 
a high order of technical competence demanding a good general 
knowledge of public health. May consult with chiefs and other 
personnel of the health department with regard to planning of a 
study, collection of data, tabulation and analysis of results. Under 
general supervision only, may initiate studies and exercise con¬ 
siderable independence of action within broad policy lines laid down 
by the chief. Analytical work not confined to one particular aspect 
of public health. 

(c) Junior statistician—^Individuals in this class are usually 
imder the immediate and fairly close supervision of the senior statis¬ 
tician. They do not confer, except on rare occasions, with chiefs of 
other divisions. They may supervise a small clerical or tabulating 
force or be responsible for some tabulath^ work. 

Number Employed 

As of August 1348, the 48 State health departments employed 47 
directors of vital statistics, 39 as registrars of vital statistics and 8 as 
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chief statistician-registrars (table 1). The latter have broad responsi¬ 
bilities for statistical operations in their departments as "well as for 
the registration of vital records. In one State (Massachusetts) the 
registrar of vital records is in the Department of State and not in 
the health department. 


Table 1. Distrihution of directors of vUtd statistics and statisticians employed in State 
heabh iepanmesnts, by number employed per department as of August 1948 


Statisticians per department ^ 

Number 
State health 
depart¬ 
ments 

Number directors of 
vital statistics 

Number statisticians 

Registrars 

! 

Registrar- 
chief stat¬ 
istician 

Chief stat¬ 
istician 

Statistician 

Total.... 

48 

3 39 

8 


102 

None—. 

16 

16 

mma 


0 


16 

14 



14 



6 



13 

3. 


0 



9 





0 

15 





0 

6 





1 i 

12 

17. 

1 =“1 

HI 

■H 

0 

34 


1 Text and tables of this report exclude directors of vital statistics in considering number of statisticians 
per health department. 

9 The position of registrar xras vacant in 1 State, and 1 State (Massachusetts) does not have the posi¬ 
tion of registrar within the State health department. 

The 48 health departments had 102 statisticians and 4 chief statis¬ 
ticians, approximately one-third of whom were in 2 States. Five 
States had an additional third of the total, while 25 States accoimted 
for the remaining third. Sixteen States had no statisticians in their 
health departments, although in some of these States the directors 
of vital statistics were qualified statisticians. At least a majority 
of the States appear to be without sufficient professional personnel 
for adequate research and statistical programs. 

Established Positions 

State health departments have established 94 classes ^ of statistical 
positions, only 53 of which were filled by the 106 statisticians that were 
employed in August 1948 (table 2). Ten States had not established 
classes of positions for statisticians other than for the director of 
vital statistics. Six States which did not employ any statisticians 
had an average of two unfilled classes of statistical positions. The 
remaining 32 States have an average of one unfilled class. 

^ Under civil service or merit system regulations, positions are grouped into classes on the basis of ability 
to subject them to common treatment with respect to compensation, selection, and other personnel actions. 
For example, a ftiass may be established for senior statistician, without r^ard to the division or service in 
which the position or positions will be located. Each division or service may, if necessary, appoint a senior 
statistioian under thf? class, and ft ft c b incumbent will receive the some compensation and have the s ame 
general responsibilities and mlniTnmn qualifications. 
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Table 2. Distribution of establish^ ^ classes of statistical positions in State health 
departments^ by number of statisticians employed per State as of August 1948 


Number statisticians employed per State 

Number 

1 States 
' huvlncf 

1 established 

1 positions 

1 Numboi of established classes oi 

1 positions 

Total 

Filled 

UnfQled 

Total.-. 

3S 

94 

53 

41 

None.-. 

6 

12 

0 j 

2 12 

1. 

15 

31 

i 15 

no 

0 

1 m 

__ 1 

lb 

3 11 

- 7 

^ - - - - - - _, 3 

b 1 

0 

2 2 

6. 

..J 3 

1 i 

7 

0 

0. 

...| 1 

3 1 

2 

31 

13.....-. 

..-1 1 

^ I 

24 

0 

17. 

2 

11 1 

8 

3 


' 

1 




i Established in elissificatioii plt-n, but not necessarily in budeet. 
* Includes 1 doss foi chief statwticians. 

3 Includes 2 classes for chief statL«ticuns. 


Vacancies 

Approximately 45 pcreent of the classes of statistical positions which 
were established in the classification plans of State health departments 
as of August 1948 were unfilled. If only one position per vacant class 
were filled, the current number of statisticians employed would be 
increased by approximately 30 percent. 

In several of the States there may be no intention of filling the 
existing vacancies in statistical positions. In other States, funds are 
not available; the positions as established are outdated, or they are 
not being filled for other reasons. In addition, several States had 
vacancies within the classes in which some personnel are already 
employed. In spite of the foregoing qualifications, these data ai*e 
indicative of the fact that there are many statistical positions which 
have been established but not filled. 

Salary Scales 

Data on salaries are dfficult to evaluate. Theoretically, compen¬ 
sation is based on the levels of responsibility involved, the natm*e of 
the experience and training required to perfoim the duties inherent 
in a particulai* position, and the salary levels of similar positions. 
It is based also on supply and demand in relation to labor market and 
cost of living. 

Actually, extreme differences appear among States and within 
individual health departments in content, scope, and importance of 
the responsibilities of the positions involved. Thus salary compari¬ 
sons are useful only to describe cmTent levels and to point up existing 
anomalies. Evaluation must await accurate and precise data on the 
functions performed and levels of responsibility involved in individual 
positions. In this report the comparisons are made on the basis of 
job titles alone. 
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Table 3. Distribution ^ directors vital statistics and statisticians in State health 
departments, by salary as of August 1948 



1 $ 1 , 020 . 

J $8,800. 

3 Excludes the registrar of Massachusetts who is not under the department of health and the registrar of 
Tennessee where a vacancy exists. 


Wide ranges are found in the disti-ibution of the salaries of directors 
of vital statistics and statisticians employed in State health depart¬ 
ments (table 3). Aledian salary intervals for the directois of vital 
statistics who served both as registrar and chief statistician were 
higher than for those serving only in the capacity of registrar, although 
the range of salaries was broader for the latter. 

The salary ranges and medians for the groups were: 


Class 

Registrars. 

Chief statistician-registrars 

Chief statisticians.. 

Statisticians_ 


Salary range 
$2, 520-58, 800 

3, 768- 7, 260 

4, 000- 5, 400 
1, 920- 5, 490 


Median interval 
$4, 500-54, 999 
5, 000- 5, 499 
4, 500- 4, 999 
2, 500- 2, 999 


The salaries of du’ectors of vital statistics and statisticians, dis¬ 
tributed according to the number of statisticians employed as of 
August 1948, reflect wide differences in the organization and content 
of statistical activities rather than any positive correlation between 
the niunber employed and their salary levels (table 4). The median 
salary of directors of vital statistics in health departments employing 
one or no statisticians lay in the interval of $4,000-$4,499, while for 
those in departments employing more than one statistician the median 
was in the $5,000-$5,499 interval. The median salary interval of 
statisticians in departments employing one or two statisticians w'as 
$3,000-$3,499, while in the department employing 13 it was $2,000- 
$2,499.* 


* This department has employed a proportionately large group of junior staff members with suitable back¬ 
grounds for further training; in the two departments with only one or two statisticians emphasis has been 
placed on obtaining personnel already trained for higher responsibilities. 
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1 Includes registrars (or assistant registrar, where health officer is leg^ registrar) and chief statistician- 
registrars. 

3 Ezdudes director of vital statistics for Massachusetts and Tennessee. 


The dMerences between the salaries of the directors of vital statistics 
and the directors of other selected programs are striking (table 6). In 
this comparison, the salaries for program directors who are required 
to have an M. D. d^ee as a major qualification have been grouped 
together under Medical. The salaries of directors of vital statistics 
are about the same as for the nursing directors, but are higher than 


Table 5. Comparison of the stdaries of directors of vital statistics and other selected 
pr<^ram directors in State health departrnents as of August 1948 


Number of States having indicated dlfterence in salaries 
between directors of vital statistics and other specified 
program directors 


Percentage difference in salaries 


Total— 

No difference.. 
Lower: 



Under 20 
20-30_ 
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those for the directors of public health education, and are consistently 
lower than those of the directors of medical programs, sanitation, and 
laboratories. The median salary for directors of vital statistics is 40 
to 49 percent lower than that for medical directors, and 20 to 29 
percent lower than the median for directors of sanitation and of 
laboratories. In a few States, however, the salaries for all directors 
are on the same administrative level. 

In a study of the salaries of State public health workers which was 
released in October 1948 by the Public Health Service, the average 
annual salaries of selected health department division directors were 
computed for August 1948 (S). For the directors of vital statistics 
the over-all salary was $4,802—substantially lower than that for all 
other directors except directors of nursing which averaged $4,722. 
The figures are as follows: 

Avera^ salary 


Position August 1948 

Health ofSicers_____247 

Directors: 

Local health services_ 7, 364 

Maternal and child health_ 6, 829 

Venereal disease control activities_ 7, 017 

Tuberculosis control_ 7, 311 

Public Health dental services. 6, 211 

Sanitary engineering_ 6, 528 

Laboratory services- 6, 394 

Public nursing.. 4, 722 

Vital statistics_ 4, 802 


The fact that the averages are higher in general for medical, sanita¬ 
tion, and laboratory directors is not surprising since most of them have 
more responsibility in their positions than do the directors of vital 
statistics. In respect to these fields of activity there is more uni¬ 
formity and agreement concerning job content and needed personnel 
qualifications, not only within their professions but by civil service 
agencies, legislatures, and other salary determining bodies, than there 
is for the directors of vital statistics. This factor may affect the level 
of responsibility assigned to the positions and the resultant salary 
levels. There is little agreement concerning the position of director 
of vital statistics (4) where functions range from the direction and 
routine tabular analysis of a registration program limited to births 
and deaths to the direction of all registration activities, including in¬ 
tensive statistical analysis and consultation service for the health de¬ 
partment as a whole. There is no agreement as to what training is 
necessary for the position of director of vital statistics. Some State 
officials believe that the primary prerequisite for the position is 
proved administrative ability, while others think statistical training 
and experience are equally important. 
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The study (4) cited in the foregoing paragraphs also shoved that 
the following median salaries for professional public health personnel 
other than the health offieem and the dhectors of progi*ams fell within 
the following ranges: 


Median scdary 

Occupational group August 1948 

Medical personnel_$6, 200-$6, 400 

Sanitary engineers_ 4, 200- 4, 400 

Health educators_ 3, 400- 3, 600 

Supervisory- and consultant public health nurses- 3, 300- 3, 400 

^sutritionists_ 3, 200- 3, 400 

Professional laboratory personnel__ 3, 000- 3, 200 

Sanitation personnel_ - 2,800- 3,000 

Staff level public health nurses__ 2, 400- 2, 500 

Graduate registered nurses_ 2, 100- 2, 200 


The range within which the median salary fell for professional 
statistical workers computed from the same source as that used for 
the tabulation above—^namely, salaries for personnel appearing on the 
State health department pay rolls in August 1948—was $2,800- 
$3,000. The me^an salary of statisticians was thus the lowest except 
for general sanitation personnel, staff-level public health nurses, and 
graduate registered nurses. 

The salary levels for statisticians may reflect the lack of homo- 
geniety both in the degree of responsibility assigned to them in many 
areas and/or in the lack of understanding of their functions by admin- 
istrative and salary determining officials. In general, a doctor^s, an 
engineer's, a bacteriologist's, or nurse's general fimctions can be 
assumed from the nature of his or her training. Such an assumption 
cannot be made in respect to health department statisticians without 
inquiry into the individual's specific backgroimd and his current 
duties and responsibilities. 

Relation of Salaries to Total Expenditures 

Another factor to be considered in analyzing the salary structure 
is whether salary levels are related to the size of the health depart¬ 
ment and the area it serves. An appropriate index of size is total 
expenditures for public health. Gross expenditures seem preferable 
to per capita expenditures when size of operations is the factor to 
be considered. In this ranking, State health departments of approx¬ 
imately the same size fall in close proximity, whereas a per capita 
ranking places States like New York, ]Maryland, Nevada, and Dela¬ 
ware on approximately the same level. 

Table 6 shows this distribution when the States are ranked by 
quartiles according to their total expenditures for public health during 
the period July 1, 1947 to June 30, 1948. As would be expected, the 
number of statisticians increased in general as the expenditures in- 
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Table 6. Distribution of statisticians and directors of vital statistics in State health 
departments^ by salary and quartile grouping of States according to total public health 
expenditures in 1947 ^ 


Salai y inter \ al 

N umber of director s of 
\ ital statiatiCh 

Number of htatistieuns 

Quartile groupmst 

Quartile grouping 


rppei- 
irost - 

Seconds 

Third * 

Lotv est 5 

Upper¬ 
most 2 

Second ® 

Third * 

LOTM*St® 

Total... 

11 

11 

12 

12 

58 

2S 

15 

5 

rnder $2,OPO.... 

i) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

n 

$2,000-$2,499. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ti 

10 

1 

3 

$2,500-$2,999. 

0 

0 

0 

5 

17 

f> 

s 

1 

$0,000-$3,499. 

0 

0 

1 

2 

10 

4 

1 

0 

$.3,:)00-'«,999. 

0 

0 

4 

0 

Ifi 

1 

1 

1 

$4,000-$4,499.. 

1 

2 

2 

.1 

0 

8 

0 

0 

$4,600-$4,999. 

1 


1 

2 

2 

2 

0 

0 

$5,000-^,499... 

1 

2 

.3 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

$5,600-$5,999. 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

n 

n 

0 

$6,000-$6,499. 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

$6,500-$fi,999. 

1 

0 

0 

(» 

0 

0 

0 

0 

$7,000-$7,499. 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

$7,500 and over . 

0 

0 

0 

n 

0 

n 

0 

0 

Number of Stales without 
desianated pci sonnel .... 

1 

1 

0 

1 

i " 

2 

2 

5 

7 


1 Excluding expenditures for goner and mental hospitals, TB saiiatoriums, and capital Investments. 

2 California, Georgia, Illinois, Mafrsachusetts, Maryland, Michiean, Noir York, North Carolina, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Texas, Virtrinia 

s Alabama, Connecticut. Florida, Kentucl-y, Louisiana, Mississippi, Missouri, New Jersey, South Car¬ 
olina, Tennessee, Washington, W isconsin 

* Arkansas, Coloiado, Induna, Iowa, Kansas, Marne, Mmnesota, Ne\v ^Iomco. Oklahoma, Oregon, 
West Virginia, Utah. 

«Arizona, Delax^-are, Idaho, Montana, Nebraska, Xe\ada, Ne\\ Hampshiie, North Dakota, Rhode 
Island, South Dakota, Vermont, Wyommg. 


creased; 50 percent of all positions were in the highest quartile of 
States, while less than 5 percent were in the lowest quartile where 
7 States had no statisticians in their health departments. The salary 
levels also appear to be affected by total expenditures. The median 
salary interval for the highest quartile of States "was $1,000 above 
that for the lowest quartile and $500 above that for the second and 
third quartiles. For the directors of vital statistics there was a much 
greater spread of salaries between quartiles than there was for statis¬ 
ticians. The median salary for the highest quartile was in the interval 
$6,000-$6,499, while for the lowest quai’tile it was $3,000-$3,499; the 
medians for the second and third quartiles were in the $4,500-$4,999, 
and $4,000-$4,499 intervals, respectively. 


Salaries in Relation to Type of Organization 

An analysis of the distribution of the salaries of directors of vital 
statistics and statisticians classified as to types of statistical organi¬ 
zation (2) in the 48 State health departments (table 7) indicates in 
general a positive relationship between salary levels and type of 
organization. The exceptions were in the large and/or highly organ¬ 
ized States departments. The median salary for the directors of vital 
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statistics in the 17 States having only a division of vital statistics lay 
in the $4,000-54,499 interval; it was in the $o,000-$5,499 interval 
in the 6 States having a centralized statistical division, and it was 
$4,500-$4,999 in those with other types of organizations. 

Table 7. DUtributicn of statisticians and directors of vital statistics, hy salary and type 
of stactistical organizatioTi in State h&iltk departments^ October 1947 


Number of statistlcicns 



i 


Type of statistical organization 


Salary Interval 

1 

1 

To¬ 

tal 

Nofor- 
1 mal sta¬ 
tistical 

1 orcaniza- 
tionfor 
analysis ^ 

1 Division 
of VS 
with 
some 
central¬ 
ized sta¬ 
tistical 

1 services 

Divi‘5ion 
of VS 
with in¬ 
depend¬ 
ent cen¬ 
tral tab¬ 
ulating 
unit 

Central 
PtatL*!- 
tical di¬ 
vision 
with in¬ 
depend¬ 
ent divi¬ 
sion of 
VS 

Central 
statis- 
ticL,! di¬ 
vision 

Number of persons.. 

106 1 

14 

t 

16 

24 

IS 

34 

rndor $2,<)00. 

1 I 

1 0 

i 0 

0 

1 

0 

.<2,000-5^499. 

20 ' 

' 5 


0 

S 

7 

$2.i)-M>-$2,999. 

32 , 

, 4 

5 

9 

3 

11 

$3, 000-$3,499. 

15 , 

2 

7 

2 

2 

2 

$3. a i0-$3,999. 

19 

2 

3 

4 


10 

WJ»0(>-54,499. 

12 

0 

1 

S 


1 

S4, flOO-Si, 999. 1 

4 

1 

0 

1 


2 

$f5. 00V$5.499. 

3 1 

0 

0 

0 


1 

.$5, 999. 

^ 1 

0 

0 

0 


0 

?6,OOl>-S6,4f<9. 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

$C. 500-$«. 999. 

0 

0 



0 

0 

.^T,000-$7,499. 

0 

0 



0 

0 

$7, 500 and over. 

Number of States without designated person¬ 

(1 

0 



0 1 

0 

nel. 


12 

i * 

I^H 


0 


Number of directors of vital statistics 


Typ** of statistical organization 


Salary interval 

To¬ 

tal 

No for¬ 
mal sta¬ 
tistical 
organiza¬ 
tion 

Division 
of VS 
with 
some 
central¬ 
ized sta¬ 
tistical 
services 

Division 
of VS 
with in¬ 
depend¬ 
ent cen¬ 
tral tab¬ 
ulating 
unit 

Central 
statis¬ 
tical di¬ 
vision 
with in¬ 
depend¬ 
ent divi¬ 
sion of 
VS 

Central 
statis¬ 
tical di¬ 
vision 

Number of persons ... 

46 

17 

14 

6 

3 

6 




Under $2,000... 

0 

n 

0 

0 

0 

0 

S2. OTO-i2, 499_ _ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


$2,500-42, 999.i 

5 

4 

1 

0 

0 


$3,000-53.499. 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 


$3,S00-$3,999.! 

4 

1 

2 

1 

0 


$4,000-$4,499. 

s 

3 

3 

1 

0 

1 

$4.500-44,999__ . 

9 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

$5,00(M5,499. 

6 

2 

1 

0 

1 

2 

$5,500-56,993. 

$6,000-$6,499. 

2 

4 

1 

0 

1 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

$8,500-56.999. 

1 

0 

1 

0 

n 

0 

g, 000-57,499... 

3 

1 

1 

0 


1 


1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Number of States without designated person- 
neU_ _ _ __ 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 








t No Dornial statistical organlzatioii fbr analj^is—no statistical organization having funotlons covering the 
entire health department other than the Divuion of Vital Statistics, 
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Figure 1. Salaries of directors of vital statistics in State health departments as of 

August 1948. 


The vaiiation was even greater in the medians for statisticians' 
salaries. Where there were central statistical organizations there 
were more statisticians; the range of salaries was broader, and the 
median salaiy was lower. The latter may be explained by the fact 
that more statisticians in the lower grades were employed. 



Figuxo 2. Median salaries of statistical positions in^State health departments as a£ 

August 1948. 
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The geogi'aphic distribution of the salaries received by the directors 
of vital statistics as of August 1948 indicates no apparent patterns 
other than that salaries paid in the Rocky Mountain Stales were all 
in the lowest salary range (fig. 1). Those States are sparsely popu¬ 
lated and have a low coverage of local health services. California 
was the only State west of the Mississippi River paying a salary of 
$6,000 or over. With the exception of Illinois, the other States having 
salaries in this range were on the Eastern seaboard. 

Figure 2 shows the geogi'aphic distribution of the salaries received 
by the statisticians employed in State health departments. Eleven 
of the 16 State health departments employing statisticians as of 
August 1948 were west of the Mississippi River. Except in Colorado, 
departments in the Rocky ^Mountain ai'ea were void of statisticians. 
Only in 4 States (Connecticut, Georgia, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin) 
was the median salary $4,000 or more; in 17 States it was under $3,000. 

Education and Experience Required 

Qualifications for appointment provide some indication of the 
salary level and responsibilities of the positions under consideration, 
and of the general level of attainment likely to exist among incum¬ 
bents. Table 8 shows the median salary intervals of the directors of 
vital statistics and of statisticians according to the minimum educa¬ 
tional qualifications and median years of experience that were required. 
The median salary interval of chief statistician-registrars was $500 
higher than that for the directors who were registrars. For the 15, 

Table 8. Median salary intervals of directors of vital statistics and statisticians employed 
in State health departments, by minimum educational qualifications and median years’^ 
experience required for position as of Augpst 1948 


Directors of vital statistics 1 Chief statisticians 1 Statisticians 


1 

Educational require- I 
meats and median | 
years’ experience le- i 

Registrars | 

1 

Chief statistician- 
legistiars 

1 

! 

Num¬ 

ber 

1 

Median 

Num¬ 

ber 

Median 

quired 1 

[Num¬ 
ber I 

1 

Median 1 
1 salary 

1 interval ' 

L„_ 1 Median 
salary 

1 1 interval 

salary 

mteival 

salarj* 

Interval 

Total. 

1 

3S$4,o00-$4,V)99 

8[$5,000-$5.499 

4 

$4,5(}0-$4,999 

102 

I 

1 

Less than college gradu¬ 
ate but 3-4 5 ears’ e\- ' 
perience... i 

15 

3.500- 3,999 

5,000-5,499 

4.500- 4,999 

6,000-6,499 

1 

»l! 7,000-7,499 
4| 4,760-5,249 

sj 5,000-5,499 
(1 

11 

1 

5,000-5,499 

4,000-4,409 

4 500-4 099 

29 

59 

6 

2,000-2,499 

3,000-3,499 

O nW-O QQO 

College giaduation, 1-2 
years’ experience_ 


1 year or more of post¬ 
graduate education 
plus 1-2 years’ experi¬ 
ence. 

16 

2 

Not specified or unavail¬ 
able. 

1 

U 

1 

Vy owlF 

3,000-3.499 



1 




1 No educational i equirements are set for these position^?. 
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or approximately 40 percent, of the registrars in positions for which 
college gi*aduation was not required, the median salary was in the 
interval $3,500-$3,999, or $1,000 below the median for all registrars. 
The median salary interval for the four chief statisticians was $4,500- 
$4,999, corresponding to that of the two in positions for which a year 
or more of postgraduate education was required. Of the 102 statis¬ 
ticians, 29 were in positions not requiring a college degree; their 
median salary interval was $2,000-$2,499, or $500 less than that for 
the 6 in positions requiring a year or more of post^aduate education. 
The latter interval of $2,500 to $2,999 corresponds to the median 
for the statisticians as a whole. The median for statistical positions 
requiring college graduation was higher than for those requiring 
a year or more of postgraduate education, probably reflecting the 
fact that a few depailments had recruited for training purposes 
jimior professional persoimel with advanced educational preparation. 

Although there is little agreement as to the content and scope of 
the functions of either dii*ectors of vital statistics or statisticians, most 
persons in the field of public health hold that basic knowledge of 
statistics per se is needed. Nevertheless more than one-third of the 
directors of vital statistics and statisticians were in positions that did 
not require courses and/or experience in statistics (table 9). !More- 
over, no direct relationship appears between such requirements and 
salary levels. The lowest median salary interval for the directors of 


Table 9. Median salary intervals of directors of vital statistics and statisticians employed 
in State health d^artments according to statistical content of educational and experience 
requirements^ as of August 1948 



Directors of vital statistics 

Chief statisticians 

Statisticians 

Statistical content of 
educational and ex¬ 
perience requirements 

Registrars 

Chief statistican- 
reeistrars 

Num¬ 

ber 

Median 

Num¬ 

ber 

Median 

Num¬ 

ber 

Median 

salary 

Interval 

Num¬ 

ber 

Median 

salary 

Interval 

salary 

interval 

salary 

interval 

Total.. 

3S 

$4,500-$4,999 

8 


4 

$4,500-$4,999 

102 

$^500-$2,909 




Statistics courses re¬ 
quired with: 
Specialized experi¬ 
ence! 


tm 

4 

5,000- 5,499 

4,500- 4,999 

2 

iSOO- 4^999 

16 

3.500- 3,999 

2.500- 2; 999 

3,000-3,499 


2 

1 

0 

14 


6 

0 

1 

4,000- 4,499 

28 

9 

I 

3,500- 3,999 

0,500-6,999 

7,000- 7,499 

0 

1 

General statistical ex- 
peiienGe 

£ 

■ 

1 


■ 


Nonstatlstlcal or no 
experlnnce 

8 

■ 


21 

Not specified or not 

1 

0 



8 








1 Experience in public health or vital statistics. 
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vital statistics, however, was for those in positions requiring statistics 
courses without statistical experience or vice versa. The median 
salary interval for statisticians in positions requiring courses in statis¬ 
tics and specialized experience was $1,000 higher than for the group 
as a whole. 

In view of the shortage of statisticians, the minimum and maximum 
salaries authorized for the vacant classes of positions are of interest. 
These data are shown in table 10. Only 20 percent of them pay 
starting salaries of more than $4,000. In a period of short labor 
supply the immediate prospects of filling such positions with trained 
personnel at these salaries are not promising. 


Table 10. Distrihution of 41 unfilled classes ^ of statistical positions in State health 
departments^ by minimum and maxinaim salaries as of August 1948 


Salary interval 

Number of 
positions 
specifing 
salary as— 

Salary interval 

Number of 
positions 
spedfing 
salary as— 


Mini- Maxi¬ 
mum Tnnm 


Mini- 

TnilTO 

Maxi- 

■miiTn 







41 $4,00a-$4,49ft.— 

- $4,600-^999_ 

0 $6,000-$5,499__ 

2 $6,600-$5,999.„.- 

4 $6,000 and over 

9 Unspecified..., 


1 Established in classification plan but not necessarily included in budget. 

Summary 

As of August 1948, there were 46 directors of vital statistics and 
106 statisticians employed by State health departments. The distri¬ 
bution of statistical positions was sparse and uneven. Approximately 
one-third of the statisticians were employed by two departments. 
Another third were employed by 5 States, and the remainder by 26 
States. Sixteen States did not employ any statistician. The 106 
statisticians filled 61 classes of positions established by the civil service 
or merit systems, while there were 41 unfilled classes. Ten States 
had not even established any classes of statistical positions. 

Salaries for both the directors of vital statistics and statisticians in 
general were low, and wide variations appeared in the duties, responsi¬ 
bilities, and qualifications required for the positions. The salaries of 
the directors of vital statistics ranged from $2,620 to $8,800, while 
the median fell within the interval of $4,500~$4,999. The range of 
statisticians’ salaries was from $1,920 to $5,490, and the median was 
in the interval, $2,600~$2,900. Over one-third of the directors and 
the statisticians were in positions not requiring a college degree or 
courses or experience in statistics. 
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The salaries of the directors of vital statistics were consistently lower 
than those of the directors of medical and sanitation programs and of 
laboratories. They were approximately the same as those for nursing 
directors and higher than those for the directors of public health edu¬ 
cation. The salaries of statisticians were lower than for other pro¬ 
fessional personnel, except for general sanitation personnel, staflf-level 
pubhc health nurses, and graduate registered nurses. 

The distribution of statistical personnel and salaries by the total 
amounts expended for public health, by types of statistical organiza¬ 
tion, and by geographic location rev^eal no highly significant patterns. 
In general, the numbei* of statisticians and the level of their salaries 
increased with increasing total expenditures. Until the functions, 
responsibilities, and requirements for statistical positions are clarified 
and standards for qualifications are established, the vacancies, vari¬ 
ations, and anomalies in functions and salary will doubtless persist. 
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Case Registers 

By M 4 RJORIE T. Bellows* 

Tile meaning of the term “register'^ as applied to public health 
recording systems is both variable and indefinite. It may refer to 
State or local indexes, to systems for accumulating foUow-up statistics, 
to visible card equipment or to case reference files. The purposes of 
such so-called case registers are equally variable and, in practice, 
often undefined. As a result of this lack of definition of both termi¬ 
nology and fimction, most opinions with regard to the values or short¬ 
comings of registers are subject to wide interpretation. Any discussion 
of the use of case registers must be preceded therefore, by agreement 
on the meaning of the term itself and common acceptance of certain 
basic concepts as to their characteristics and functions. 

For purposes of this discussion a case register is a system of recording 
frequently used in the general field of public health which serves as a 
device for the administration of programs concerned with the long¬ 
term care, follow-up or observation of individual cases. If ‘^recordi^ 
system for program controP’ were not such an unwieldy substitution 
for the overworked term ‘'register^' it might simplify discussion. 
Although this defibnition sharply limits its application to the field of 
public health, the case register has general characteristics which give 
it a wider field of usefulness than will be discussed here. 

Characteristics of Case Registers 

The fact that changes in status of cases are recorded over a period 
of time is the single distinguishing difference between a case register 
and other recording systems. Reports of births and deaths, admissions 
to or discharges from service, reports of acute and chronic diseases, 
and census enumerations are aU records of single events in the life of 
an individual and describe him at one particular tune. Files of such 
reports, however arranged, are not case registers. On the other hand, 
if some single event, such as those listed above, is the starting point 
for a series of occurrences which is determined and recorded until 
some other terminating event takes place, the recording system evolved 
is a case register. 

A registered population is a group of individuals who, for a specific 
reason such as going to clinic or being diagnosed in a certain way, have 
been selected for continuing follow-up, treatment, or observation. 
There are constant additions to this population of persons who have 
had the same things happen to them or who have done the same things. 

*&tatistioiBii, American Heart Association. Presented at the Conference on Public Health Statistics, 
University of Mlidiigaii, School of Public Health, June 15,1948. 
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Follow-up continues either until it appears that such measures are no 
longer necessary or productive or until the person dies or moves out 
of range of the program. The case register is the mechanical system 
for keeping current information about this population which is subject 
to two types of changes: change of status of the individuals included, 
and change, by admission and withdrawals, in the population itself- 

Mailing lists, membership files, personal charge accounts, and tele¬ 
phone registrations are similar populations. Indeed, there may be 
something to be learned from investigation of the mechanics devel¬ 
oped by commercial agencies for such purposes. 

Among the earliest true case registers used in health departments 
are those for typhoid carriers which in a few areas were established 
more than 30 years ago. It is important to the carrier himself and 
to the public that his carrier status be established beyond doubt and 
that it be known at all times whether or not he is stiU a carrier and 
where he lives and works. A system of recording to assure proper 
measures of control was obviously necessary and case registers were 
established. 

There are many types of files or recording systems used in public 
health programs which are erroneously called case registers. The 
most frequent misuse of the term is its application to indexes of 
various sorts. The so-called ‘‘State crippled children's registers” 
are an example. These are usually indexes of cases reported on a vol¬ 
untary basis by a limited group of agencies. There is rarely provi¬ 
sion for obtaining any kind of current information for every case, for 
removal other than because a certain birthday has been reached or 
for periodic foUow-up of every case. Because foUow-up information 
may be received sporadically for a part of the population indexed, or 
even systematically for a special group, the file often is called a case 
register and sometimes is analyzed statistically as though current 
information were equally good for all cases listed. Certain cancer 
registers are built from case reports and checked only with duplicate 
reports or death certificates on which cancer appears as a cause of 
death. They are not registers because they provide neither for cur¬ 
rency of status nor for systematic termination reports. They are 
merely indexes of reported cases from which certain deaths have 
been removed. There are some true cancer registers, nevertheless, 
where limited clinic or hospital populations are followed periodically 
until death. The index type of files may have perfectly legitimate 
uses but they should not be called case registers. The basic essentials 
of a case registration system are that continuous up-to-date records 
be kept for every individual in a certain population group and that 
the group itself, however limited, be defined and kept complete 
within that definition. 
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It should be noted that a case register need not be one special type 
of file in order to meet the criteria listed. The filing system, the 
clerical procedures to be followed, and the type of equipment used 
are details to be determined by the requirements and organization of 
the program served. Visible filing equipment has proved to be very 
adaptable for case register use. Its advantage is that a single visible 
file can replace two or three vertical fides. This is because the visible 
edge can be used simultaneously for indexing, coding and signalling. 
Erroneously, some people conclude that any visible file is a case 
register or that all case registers should be set up on visible files. 
Either of these generalizations may lead to their use in specific situa¬ 
tions where they may not be suitable; both confuse the discussion of 
case registers. 


Function of Case Registers 

The difference between good and bad case register systems depends 
largely on whether or not they are so organized that they serve as efld- 
dently as possible the primary purposes for which they are intended. 
There are three fundamental functions of a good recording system for 
follow-up programs: 

1. A mechanism is provided whereby continuity of service or follow¬ 
up can be maintained. Either by arrangement of records, by some 
system of signalling or by a special auxiliary fide, a register can be 
made to indicate currently those individuals who require service or 
follow-up and what steps should be taken, and by whom, to see that 
they get it. In many programs initial follow-up steps, such as notices 
to attend clinic or requests for reports from private physicians, may 
be incorporated into the clerical routine of maintaining the register. 
In any case, referral of cases to the appropriate persons or agencies 
who must take some action should be a mechanical function of the 
register. 

2. Since a continuous record is kept for each case, the register is a 
valuable coordinating reference fide. It makes available in one place 
a means of locating basic information for an individual. If proper 
information is recorded, it permits rapid review of case histories. 
Since it cross-indexes by name of case all recorded services to patients 
it reveals duplications in service and lapses in care or supervision. 

3. It is a source of administrative statistics. The appraisal of the 
value and efldciency of a program should be from the standpoint of 
the patient. In other words, statistics should answer questions such 
as: Does the patient get the service he needs or the service that the 
program aims to give him? How much service does he use? Is the 
service given at the time that he needs it? How rapidly in the course 
of the patient’s life does the program achieve results? This sort of 
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question can be answered by an analysis of case summary records 
such as a register provides. Appraisal and evaluation of programs 
can be expressed in terms of their effect on patients rather than in 
terms of operations performed and service time spent by personnel. 

These three fimctions should be carried out by some method in 
any weU-admiuistered service program. Any one of them requires a 
recording system which has all of those characteristics which are 
peculiar to case registers. 

Program Requirements 

It would seem unnecessary to point out that a program must meet 
certain requirements before a register will be of use, specially since 
these requirements appear to be essential to any good service program. 

1. Administrative responsibility for the program must be clear cut. 
There is no point in setting up a control mechanism unless there is 
someone who has direct responsibility for operating the program. A 
register does not itself control but is a mechanism to be used by the 
person or agency who does. 

2. Standards for care, follow-up or observation should be established. 
These should specify the kinds of services to be given to the various 
dasses of persons included in the program. They should indicate also 
the approximate time intervals for service or follow-up and by whom 
such service or follow-up will be given. A register cannot guide 
procedures unless the procedures are clearly outlined. 

3. There should be adequate facilities available for giving the service 
specified or doing the necessary foUow-up. A register will not serve 
as a mechanism to see that procedures are carried out unless facilities 
for carrying them out are available. 

All too often attempts have been made to set up a register as the 
first step in developing a program, in the belief that the roister will 
somehow secure adequate and complete service. In one large city the 
local heart association secured several thousand dollars to be used for 
a rheumatic fever register. The health department, the school medical 
service, and a group of local pediatricians were “cooperating” in the 
project althoi^h none was clearly responsible for the direction of the 
program. There was no nursing service to take responsibility for fol¬ 
low-up. The register was to be set up in the office of the heart associa¬ 
tion where clerical service was available, although that organization 
had no function other than to stimulate public interest. A register in 
such circumstances would have been a complete waste of money. As a 
matter of fact the advisory committee, after discussion with a consult¬ 
ant on registers, wisely voted to give the raster funds to a local 
children’s hospital. 
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There are many populations being follo\red in public health pro¬ 
grams for which case registers are adaptable and there will be more as 
public health activities are extended into the fields of chroruc diseases 
and medical care. Qinic populations, hospitalization groups, medical 
care groups, chronic disease populations, school populations, all come 
under this general classification. Often where such populations are 
being followed effectively there are case register systems in effect. 
For example, in well-administered school health services, each child 
has a health record which accumulates information throughout his 
school life according to a fixed schedule of physical examinations and 
school nurse conferences. The school nurse usually has a special file 
of cases which require follow-up arranged according to date and type 
of follow-up required. Either this file or the basic health record may 
be signalled to show the reason why follow-up is necessary. Such a 
system constitutes a register of school children, despite the fact that it 
lacks the formalities which have become associated with case registers. 
The register is a tool which may be simple or complex depending on the 
}ob to be done. It is undoubtedly true that procedure and filiz^ spe¬ 
cialists could simplify and improve many registers now in use, but it 
should be recognized that they are always used in some form where 
there is an effective program of long term follow-up. 

Case Register Maintenance 

The dose interdependence of the program and the register makes 
it difficult to separate discussion of register procedures from adminis¬ 
trative procedures. A weU-maintained register is one which serves as 
a constant check on the administrative conduct of a well-OTganized 
program. 

A first principle in the maintenance of the register or of the program 
is that there be precise definition of cases to be given service, and 
therefore, of cases admitted to the register. TVhere the population 
covered is first identified through legal case reports, supplemental in¬ 
formation usually must be obtained by some follow-up measures. 
Often it is necessary to verify the diagnosis, as is true in rheumatic 
fever where diagnosis is difidcult and there is no specific diagnostic 
test. Admissions to continuing clinic services must be distinguished 
by definite mteria from the sporadic clinic visitants who “shop” for 
service, and from those patients who require several clinic visits 
before they can be classified as to diagnosis or other eligibility. Other 
classes of admissions, such as tuberculosis contacts, or crippled chil¬ 
dren, require precise definition to include p^ons who require service 
and exclude those for whom service is of little value. It is a function 
of the register to see that sufficient information is obtained to deters 
mine eligibility for registration and service, and to initiate, throu^ 
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routine notices to the proper agencies, the necessary steps for securing 
additional information. While such procedures are essential for build¬ 
ing a register for some well-defined, classifiable population, they are 
more essential to the progi-am itseK in assuring that time and money 
are not wasted in service to patients who do not need it or do not come 
within the scope of the program. 

A second major requirement in maintaining the register and guiding 
the program is to select certain essential facts which describe the status 
of the patient and to see that information regarding them is kept cur¬ 
rent within definite time limits. The facts selected depend upon the 
objectives of the program. If, for example, sputum positive cases of 
tuberculosis require different follow-up by nurse and clinic from sputum 
negative cases, then sputum examination should be made at definite 
intervals in order to determine when the type of follow-up should 
change. The register should record current sputum status and indi¬ 
cate when the next sputum examination is due. The appropriate 
person can be notified when an examination is due if routine sputum 
report is not received. Similarly, the register, if properly set up, can 
initiate steps for checking on such things as the person or agency 
giving current medical supervision, whether or not recommendations 
have been carried out, or changes in diagnosis. Eeporting forms and 
procedxires can be devised so that much information required for 
supervision of cases and currency of infoimation will be obtained 
routinely. Special measures for obtaining information will be neces¬ 
sary only when reports are not received. The procedures for both 
reporting and follow-up wiU vary, depending on the scope and aims 
of the program. While the procedures from the register clerk’s 
standpoint maintain current infoimation on every case, they result, 
practically, in getting service to the patient at the proper time. 
Good statistics will be available to measure effectiveness of the pro¬ 
gram in the same device that helps maintain continuity and, to some 
extent, quality of service to the patient. 

A third basic principle is to have precise definition of cases to be 
terminated or withdrawn from the service and register. Services to 
the patient must be limited by one or more end-points such as maxi¬ 
mum benefit to the patient, cure, age, death, withdrawal from the 
community or uncooperativeness of the patient. The terminating 
events or conditions are, of course, determined by the objectives of the 
program, except for such incidents as death or moving. Their 
defitnition is important in limiting service only to those patients who 
need, or will benefit from it. It is equally important if a register 
population is to be kept free from dead wood. The register is the 
device for noting when such end-points are reached, and notifying the 
pioper persons or agencies. Much information, determining when 
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withdrawal occurs, can be obtained from routine reporting procedures, 
or interoffice exchanges of information, as in the case of death notifica¬ 
tion. 

Administrative statistics for a register population are reliable only 
when admissions have been limited by dear definition, when proper 
intercurrent information has been accumulated systematically on every 
case, and when withdrawal has been accurately recorded both as to 
time and reason, A program has exactly the same requirements if it 
is to get the right services to the right people. A good program needs a 
well-mamtained register, but a poorly conceived program cannot 
possibly have a good register or derive any benefit from one. 

Functional Units 

The functional parts of a case register are the follow-up system, case 
reference material, and a statistical system. These can be handled 
in a single file, whidi has been done with most systems set up on visible 
files, or they can be separated physically, which is often more efficient. 
The follow-up system may be located with a single person such as the 
nurse, who is responsible for follow-up, or in some instances may be as 
simple as a clinic appointment book kept in the clinic. In such cases 
it would be foolish to try to duplicate the follow-up system in the case 
reference file. If the follow-up file and case reference file are separated 
geographically, they must be compared and reconciled periodically. 

The case reference material is usually most useful at some central 
point where the program is being administered and where clerical 
service is available. It is a waste of nurses’ or physicians’ time to 
burden them with keeping a register. The case reference file need 
not be located in the same place with detailed family or case histories, 
in which case provision must be made for exchange of information 
either by routing the detailed records through the case reference file 
or by some reporting system. 

The statistical system in most programs is Ukely to be close to or in¬ 
corporated in the case reference file, although there are some instances 
in which it may be separate. For instance, in New York City where 
extensive machine tabulation equipment is maintained in the central 
office, the tuberculosis register is split into two sections. The case 
reference files are kept in district offices together with special follow-up 
files. The statistical file, on punch cards, is kept in the central statis¬ 
tical office. A summary card for each case is kept up to date by means 
of change” cards, the latter being punch cards on which the type of 
change is checked. They are sent in daily by the clerk who handles 
the case reference file. All changes in diagnosis, care, sputum status, 
address and other items are reported and the information is transferred 
mechanically to the summary card for the patient. The punch cards 
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are used as an aid in maintaining follow-up as well as for statistics. 
For example, machine lists of names and addresses of cases who are 
not under care and of active cases who have not had a sputum exami¬ 
nation within certain periods of time are made up routinely and period¬ 
ically for district offices. While this system is not at all practical for 
most local health departments, it illustrates the fact that there are 
no hard and fast rules that apply to all registers. Their functional 
elements must be arranged so that they will do certain specific things 
effectively, and as efficiently as possible. 

Detailed register information is most useful to the person or agency 
administering the program and to those giving direct service. Its 
major components should be located therefore where they can be used 
most easily by all of the persons giving service—administrator, clini¬ 
cian, nurse and clerical staff/ This is most often the smallest unit of 
organization that has responsibility for carrying out the complete 
program, such as the local health office, hospital or school. 

A number of persons and agencies have advocated State registers. 
It is difficult to visualize many circumstances where the State office is 
dose enough to service units for a register to be of any use other than 
as an independent source of State-wide statistics. States so small 
that they are the equivalent of local health districts, in that they give 
direct service, may be an exception. In general, the duplication of 
recording required for a State register, the limited amoxmt of infor¬ 
mation that can be demanded in^current reports by a State office from 
local health departments and the statistical inaccuracies attendant 
upon extensive duphcation would make it highly probable that some 
better way of collecting statistics should be found if State-wide 
statistics must be had. Since local programs are rarely State-wide in 
coverage and are seldom alike in either objectives or methods of 
accomplishment, the propriety of tiying to combine their respective 
statistics into State figures is highly questionable. 

Register Statistics 

Register populations are highly selected. Not only are they 
selected from the general population by the event or condition which 
brings them imder observation but in addition they are some special 
part of the total population experiencing that event. Removals from 
the population are still more selected. Occasionally the selection is 
according to known measurable factors; more commonly it is accord¬ 
ing to unknown factors. Time changes in the population are in terms 
of person-years. The average administrator, reqiiiring statistics to 
appraise and guide his program, feels that he needs statistical help 
when either selection or person-years or both, complicate his problem. 
The statistician, on the other hand, is inti^ued with the possibilities 
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of follow-up data whicli, with some improvements, might permit 
exceedingly interesting studies. Perhaps with ulterior motives he has 
accepted responsibility for setting up the mechanical and clerical pro¬ 
cedures involved in case registers. The administrator and statistician, 
although having common basic materials, are apt to have quite 
different ideas about the most interesting or profitable use that can 
be made of them. This difference in point of view has led to generali¬ 
zation on the part of both statisticians and administrators that case 
registers ai‘e over-rated, inefficient and unduly expensive. The fault 
lies not with the registers but with the use made of them. 

The primary statistical function of registers is to provide good ad¬ 
ministrative statistics. Data for special statistical studies of chronic 
disease or of certain populations are merely a by-product. Whether iu a 
given register such data are good or bad is irrelevant provided the 
register is serving its primary functions satisfactorily. The advis¬ 
ability of modifying register procedures so that they do provide certain 
special statistical data should be weighed carefully against the effect 
of such modifications on their legitimate functions. Sometimes very 
slight changes will do no harm, wUl cost little and will yield valuable 
research material. But situations often arise where statistical con¬ 
siderations may suggest changes in criteria for admission or discharge 
from a register which do not fit with the objectives of the program. 
They often result in expensive follow-up of cases in which the program 
has no interest. Such changes can easily decrease the usefulness of 
the register for its legitimate purposes, at the same time requiring 
nonproductive and apparently unnecessary activities on the part of 
the program staff. In such cii*cumstances the result is apt to be 
carelessly collected and poor quality statistics. 

There are few, if any, registers that can be made to show prevalence 
of a disease or condition. A possible exception is tuberculosis registers. 
In certain areas where the disease has been accurately diagnosed and 
reported for many years and where every reported case has been 
followed up regularly and frequently, the register may show something 
about prevalence. On the other hand, registei-s of rheumatic fever 
and rheumatic heart disease are not useful for obtaining statistics on 
prevalence. Diagnosis of this disease falls so far short of the ideal 
that even if complete registration of all cases diagnosed could be 
achieved, statistics on prevalence would be meaningless. But the 
rheumatic fever register is essential for operating a case foUow-up 
program and its limitations in determining prevalence is beside the 
point. In general there are far better ways of obtaining prevalence 
data than by setting up or tiyiug to use a case register. 

Case register mechanics can be used in certain types of statistical 
studies for facilitating the accumulation of statistical information. 
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Sucli a research project as the study of chronic diseases in the Eastern 
Health District in Baltimore undoubtedly required a register of some 
sort. Individuals admitted to this study were defined as those living 
in or moving into certain houses. Persons who moved out of this 
group of houses were withdi^awn from the study. Alonthly follow¬ 
up reports were obtained by home visit to secure records of illnesses. 
^Iany studies of the incidence of specific chronic diseases might utilize 
such a register for a sample population as a tool for conducting the 
study, much as a service program uses them as a device for imple¬ 
menting the program. But it is rarely that a case register can be used 
simultaneously for statistical research and for administering a program 
without serious detriment to one or both. Service program objec¬ 
tives should always take precedence over statistical objectives. 

Despite the fact that case registers do not necessarily produce data 
to the statistician’s liking, there are certain obligations which the 
statistician should assume in increasing their efl5ciency for their 
intended purposes. The development of guides and forms, and of 
reporting and recording procedures, has been of great assistance 
to local administrators who often do not have statistical help. These 
guides may be a mixed blessing. They are designed for some one 
type of local organization, usually one that can be served by a single 
visible file. There is little suggestion as to how to modify procedures 
to meet local situations. The result is that the visible file is set up 
according to the guide but it may completely duplicate some other 
recording system which is quite adequate, or be located in a place 
where there is no one who needs it. The clerk who keeps the register 
does not know how to abstract administrative statistics and the 
administrator, if he knows what data could be obtained and how to 
get it, usually has no time to do it or to teach the clerk. Under such 
circumstances the register is an xmduly expensive luxury. 

Obviously, two things ai*e needed: fust, adaptation of general pro¬ 
cedures to local situations, and second, guidance in administrative use 
of the register. vStatisticians might well turn their attention to both 
problems. The latter requires development of methods for evaluating 
the effectiveness of programs. Program objectives should be studied 
and analyzed \vith and from the point of view of the pei’sons adminis¬ 
tering the service. There aie unlimited possibilities for utilizing 
register statistics to show w^hether or not services get to the pereons 
for w^hom they are intended, and the effectiveness of such service in 
terms of the patient. After useful statistical indices are devised and 
tested, forms for routine periodic tabulations of data, and instiuctions 
for obtaining such tabulations from the register, may be developed. 
A guide for administrative use of the register is quite as necessary as 
the guide for clerical procedures. 
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Summary 

A case register is an essential tool for tlie administration of many 
local public bealth. programs, particularly those concerned \rith the 
long term observation of individuals. It is a device for assuring con¬ 
tinuity of service or observation to every patient and a means of 
securing administrative statistics to guide and evaluate*the progi-am. 

Kegisters can function only in programs where administrative 
responsibility is clearly designated, definite standards for service have 
been formulated, and adequate facilities for service are available. A 
good register is one in which admissions and withdi'awals are clearly 
defined and pertinent intercurrent information is kept systemically 
for every case. 

There are no hard and fast rules that apply to the mechanics of aU 
registers. A register must be adapted to the local situation and it 
must be located where it will be of use in direct administration of the 
pi’ogram. 

The primary statistical function of case registers is for evaluation 
and direction of the program. A guide for administrative use of case 
register statistics is as necessary as a guide for mechanical procedmes. 
Although data for special studies may be a by-product of certain 
registers, the collection of special statistics should never be allowed 
to impair the register’s legitimate functions. 



Spontaneous Infection of the Brown Dog Tick, Rhir 
picephalus sanguineus with Coxiella burnetii 

By R. R. Pabebr, Ph. D.,-^ and Osc4r Sussman, D. V. M.*’*' 

This paper reports the recovery of a strain of Coxiella burnetii, the 
rickettsia of Q fever, from a group of 18 brown dog ticks (Rhipiee- 
phalus sanguineus) collected early in June 1948 from a dog in Phoenix, 
Ariz. These ticks were tested at the Eocky Mountain Laboratory. 

Test Data 

The 18 ticks, all of which were alive, were soaked in merthiolate 
solution 1:1000 for 1 hour and then were rinsed thoroughly in several 
changes of sterile distilled water. They were next triturated in 10 
milliliters of saline solution. Two guinea pigs were each injected 
with 1 milliliter of the resultant suspension, one subcutaneously, the 
other intraperitoneaJly. The former was febrile from the fourth to 
the fourteenth day. Blood for the complement-fixation test was taken 
on the thirty-first day, and the guinea pig was challenged with Q 
fever rickettsiae on the thirty-second day. The ani m al injected 
intraperitoneaUy became febrile on the fifth day. It was sacrificed 
on the eighth day, and a saline suspension of spleen tissue was used 
to inject she first-passage guinea pigs, three subcutaneously (1 milli¬ 
liter each) and three intraperitoneaUy (2 milliliters each). These ani¬ 
mals became febrile from 3 to 5 days later. Two of those injected 
subcutaneously were sacrificed, one on the seventh and one on the 
ninth day, and impression smears for examination for possible rickett¬ 
siae were made from the indurated lesions at the site of injection. 
A saline suspension of spleen and liver tissue from one of these guinea 
pigs was used to inject two second-passage animals, one subcutane¬ 
ously (1 milliliter) and the other mtraperitoneaJly (2 milliliters). The 
third first-passage animal injected subcutaneously was sacrificed on 
the fifteenth day after blood was taken for the complement-fixation 
test. The three guinea pigs injected intraperitoneally had febrile 
periods of 10, 10, and 11 days, respectively. Blood for the com¬ 
plement-fixation test was taken ^m each animal on the twenty-third 
day, and on the n^t day each was challenged with Q fever rickettsiae. 

Of the two second-passage guinea pigs, the one injected subcutane¬ 
ously became febrile on the fourth day, was sacrificed on the seventh 
day, and its spleen was frozen and was stored under CX )2 refr^eration. 

• Director, Bo(^ Momitaln Laboratory, Hamilton, Mont, 

** Semor assistant veterinarian, formerly on loan to Arkona State Department of Health from Gommu- 
nloable Disease Center, Atlanta, Ga., and presently consultant with New Jersey State Department of Health. 
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The animal injected intraperitoneally was febrile from the second to 
the eighth day and died on the fifteenth day. 

The following findings were indicatiTe of Q fever: 

1. The serum specimens from five guinea pigs (one original and four 
first-passage animals) were all positive by the complement-fixation test 
in dilution of 1:512 or greater. 

2. One of the original guinea pigs and the three first-passage animals 
that were challenged with Q fever rickettsiac (Nine-Mile strain) 
remained afebrile, whereas each of six control animals reacted typi¬ 
cally. 

3. Organisms similar to C. hunetii were observed in the stained 
impression smears of the subcutaneous lesions of the two first- 
passage animals that were injected subcutaneously. 

4. The gross pathology observed in sacrificed animals was that of Q 
fever. 

5. Some of the sui’viving animals exhibited the eventual emaciation 
frequently observed in Q fever-infected guinea pigs. 

Discussion 

Although the occurrence of spontaneous infection of i?. sanguineus 
with C, burnetii is here reported for the first time, the possibility of 
natural infection in this tick has been suggested by the following 
observations on experimentally infected material: (a) Cornelius B. 
Philip, of the Eocky Moimtain Laboratory, has demonstrated stage- 
to-stage survival of (?. burnetii and transmission by bite (1938, un¬ 
published); (b) Blanc, Martin, and Maurice (1) in Morocco have also 
shown stage-to-stage survival of the rickettsia; and (c) Smith {2) in 
Austraha has shown experimental transmission by bite and has also 
found that the feces are infectious (100,000,000 guinea-pig-infectious 
doses per gram, 65 days after collection) and will infect guinea pigs if 
apphed to the abraded or imabraded skin. 

Summary 

Coxiella burnetii, the infectious agent of Q fever, has been recovered 
from naturally infected brown dog ticks {Rhipicephalus sanguineus) 
collected in June 1948 from a dog in Phoenix, Ariz. 

REFERENCES 

(1) Blanc, Georges, Martin, L.-A., and Maurice, A.: Le morion (M4riones ehawt) 
de la region de Goulimine est un r4servoir de la virus de la Q fever marocaine. 
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{Z) Smith, D. J. W.: Studies in the epidemiology of Q fever. 3. The transmis¬ 
sion of Q fever by the tick, Haemaphysalia humerosa, Australian J. 
Exper. Biol. & M. Sc. 18: 103-118 (1940). 



INCroENCE OF DISEASE 

No health depaitment, State o) locals can ejfectivdy pi event ot contiol disia&e without 
knowledge of wherii wheie, and unde? what conditions cases a?e occurring 

UNITED STATES 

REPORTS FROM STATES FOR WEEK ENDED AUGUST 20,1949 

Summary 

A total of 3,420 cases of poliomyelitis was reported, an. increase of 
only 8.4 percent (the preceding week’s increase 29 percent), as com¬ 
pared with 3,157 last week, a 5 year (1944-48) median of 1,254, and 
1,313 for the corresponding week last year (representing a 7-percent 
decline, but followed by increases through the succeeding 4 weeks). 
Currently, decreases were recorded in the South Atlantic and West 
South Central areas. Of the week’s total, 2,672 cases (78 percent) 
occurred in the New England, Middle Atlantic, and North Central 
areas. Of 38 States reporting more than 10, 18 showed decreases 
of 1 to 56 cases (an aggregate decrease of 211). Current figures for 
29 States reporting more than 20 cases each are as follows (last week’s 
figures in parentheses): Increases —^Massachusetts 189 (139), New 
York 601 (539), New Jersey 129 (101), PennsylTama 69 (41), Ohio 
209 (134), Illinois 348 (299), Michigan 329 (225), Iowa 114 (81), 
South Dakota 25 (16), Nebraska 41 (36), Kentucky 42 (33), Ten¬ 
nessee 41 (26), Colorado 60 (50), California 115 (lOOl; decreases — 
Maine 40 (56), Connecticut 39 (45), Indiana 70 (126), Wisconsin 78 
(84), Minnesota 136 (142), Missouri 103 (123), North Dakota 52 (58), 
Kansas 55 (56), Virginia 21 (26), West Virginia 29 (39), Arkansas 
54 (60), Oklahoma71 (92), Texas 104 (109), Idaho33 (44), Washington 
29 (38). The total for the year to date is 17,304, as compared with 
9,743 for the same period last year and a 5-year median of 6,262. 

One case of smallpox was reported during the week, in Kentucky, 
and a total of 132 cases of typhoid fever (last week 111, 6-year median 
131), of which Texas reported 18, New York and Teimessee 12 each, 
and Pennsylvania 11. 

Of 291 cases of typhoid and paratyphoid fever for the week ended 
July 30 (see graph, p. 1164), 180 were paratyphoid fever occurring m a 
Mexican camp in California. 

Deaths recorded during the week in 94 large cities in the United 
States totaled 8,529 as compared with 8,813 last week, 8,115 and 8,385 
for the corresponding weeks of 1948 and 1947, and a 3 year (1946-48) 
median of 8,115. The total to date is 307,814, same period last year 
307,980. 
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Communicable Disease Charts 

All reporting StateSf Xovemher 194S through August SOj 1949 




The upper and lower broken lines represent the highest and lowest figures recorded 
for the corresponding weeks in the 7 preceding years. The solid line is the median 
figure for the 7 preceding years. All three lines have been smoothed by a 3-week 
moving average. The dots represent numbers of cases reported for the weeks of 1948. 
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PLAGUE IN NEW MEXICO 
Report on two cases of plague in New Meidco in July 

The following information on the two cases of plague reported in 
New Mexico in July has been furnished by Mr. Justin M. Andrews, 
Scientist Director, Public Health Service. 

One case occurred in a 10-year-old boy, living in Cerro, Taos County, 
with onset on July 29, a few days after he and his brother had killed a 
prairie dog. The patient became very HI, with a temperature of 
106° P., but recovered under treatment with streptomycin and 
sulfadiazine. 

The other case was in a 37-year-old male farmer, living in Plaeitas, 
near Bernalillo, Sandoval County, with onset on July 16. The patient 
had killed some gophers 2 or 3 days before being taken ill. He had a 
pneumonic involvement and raised considerable pus and mucus, but 
as no organisms were recovered and there were no contact cases, this 
condition may have been only an intercurrent infection. On August 
11 the patient was stated to be recovering. He was treated with 
penicillin and ameomycin. 

The diagnosis in both cases was confirmed in the State Health 
Laboratory. Typical organisms wei*e reported to have been cultmed 
from specimens from both patients. 

In both cases the patient had been in contact with wild rodents, and 
there was no evidence of domestic rodents near the locahties where the 
infection was acquii'ed. Plague infection was reported in fleas from 
prairie dogs in Taos County in April 1949 and in Sandoval County in 
June, and also in the latter county the infection was found in fleas 
from grasshopper mice in May 1943. 

PLAGUE INFECTION IN BERNALILLO COUNTY, N. MEX. 

Under date of August 19, plague infection was reported proved 
in a pool of 2 fleas from 11 white-footed mice, Peromyseus truei, 
trapped August 4 at a location 4 miles east of Tijeras, Bernalillo 
County, N. Mex., on U. S. Highway 66, thence 1 mile north on old 
highway. 

TERRITORIES AND POSSESSIONS 
Hawaii Territory 

Plagw injection injleas. —^Under date of August 18, 1949, plague 
infection was reported proved on August 11,1949, in 31 fleas collected 
from 76 rats (9 Battus alexandrinus, 4 Battus norvegums, 26 Battm 
hamAiensis, and 37 Mus muscidus), trapped July 26, m District lA, 
in the Kukuihaele area of Hamakua District, Island of Hawaii, T. H., 
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CANADA 

Provinces—Notifiable diseases—Week ended July 30, 1949 .—During 
tlie Treek ended July 30, 1949, cases of certain notifiable diseases \rei*e 
reported by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics as follows: 


1 Prince 

Disease j Edward 

* Island 

ScoLi ' 

Scotia , 

Que¬ 

bec 

On¬ 

tario 

]Mmi- 

toba 

Sas¬ 

katch¬ 

ewan 

Al¬ 

berta 

British 

Colum¬ 

bia 

Total 

Chickenpox. 

16 1- 

40 

77 

8 

34 

31 

32 

238 




5 


1 



1 

7 



S' 

1 

1 




5 


__ 


1 


i 



2 

nomnn'n mAiifilpR_j___ 

.3 

. 

4 

4 


21 

27 

1 

60 

TTiflnAT»7a __ ___ '__ 




4 

3 




7 

Measles. 

16 

2 

ios 

96 

36 

S2 

73 

93 

506 

Meningitis, xncnineococ* ' 




1 





1 

Mumps__-.I.. 

12 


io ! 

70 

5 

3 

6 

13 

119 

PolloiTiypHti!9__ _ _ 

2 

___ _ _ 

61 1 

102 

1 

6 

5 

15 

195 

Scarlet fever. 

1 

1 

18 

11 

2 

1 

3 

3 

40 

Tubercnlosis (all forms'. 

3 

30 

C6 1 

20 j 

23 

12 

4 

26 

216 

Typhoid and paratyphoid 










fftW 


1 

15 

6 





22 

fever _ • 


1 

' 1 1 



1 


3 

Venereal diseases: 

— 



1 






Gonorrhea..i_ 

16 

! 11' 

155 

51 

45 

10 

40 

64 

391 

Syphilis. 

14 


38 ! 

32 j 

10 


6 

11 

113 

Whooping cough.<. 

1 

1 

i ^' 

SS ' 

' 40 1 

1 

1 1 3 

1 

2 

1 

136 


Nfwfoundlmd cases: Ghickenpox 2; diplitberia 1; measles 1; tuberculosis (pulmonary) IS; gonorrhea 3; 
syphllis^2. 


Ontario Province and Toronto City — Poliomyelitis .—^Information 
dated August 8,1949, states that the incidence of poliomyelitis in the 
ProTince of Ontario and the city of Toronto to that date had been 
almost three times that for the comparable period of 1948. From 
January 1 to August 8,1949,277 cases had been reported in the Prov¬ 
ince, as compared with 97 cases reported for the same period in 1948. 
In the city of Toronto 172 cases were reported during the period. Of 
these 69 were residents of the city, 103 nonresidents sent to Toronto 
for treatment. There were no deaths among the resident cases, but 
12 of the nonresident cases were fatal. 

JAMAICA 

Notifiable diseases—6 weeks ended July SO, 1949 .—^For the 5 weeks 
ended July 30, 1949, cases of certain notifiable diseases were reported 
in lungston, Jamaica, and in the island outside of Kingston, as follows: 


Disease 

! 

Kingston 

Other lo¬ 
calities I 

I 

Disease 

t 

Kingston 

other lo- 
c^tles 

Cerebrospinal meningitis_ j 

[... 

1 

Pnerppriil iwpjds . 

HHI 

1 

Ohlckenpox... 

3 

11 

Tuberculosis (pulmonary)—. 


56 

DiphthMia_ 

4 

3 

Typhoid fever __ 


57 

_ . . _] 

1 

1 

Typhns fever (mprine) _ _ 


2 

X^eprosy_ 

1 1 
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MADAGASCAR 

Xotljiable diseases—June 1949 .—^Notifiable diseases were reported 
in Madagascar and Comoro Islands during June 1949, as follows: 


June 1949 


Disease 

Aliens 

Natives 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 




1 

0 

_ ___ 



56 

0 

CerebrofipiTiftl TnenlTigitiR _ _ . _ . . 

1 

1 

6 

2 

Piphtherla _ _ 



2 

0 

Dysentery: 





Amebic. 

3 

0 

182 

7 

■RflCPiftry - _ 



2 

0 

y,rysipAift« ’ . _ .. . 



15 

1 

JnflnepwA - 

60 

0 

3,632 

52 

Tiepropy — _ -- _ 


29 

1 


390 

1 

1 38,427 

245 

- - , r - 

11 

0 

121 

2 

_ - __ _ . . _ 
MiTmpt* . .. . _ _ . __ 

2 

0 

147 

0 

P1<ifrilA _ _ _ 



I 2 

1 

Pneumonia, broncho. 

2 

1 0 

280 

50 

Pneumonifl. pnemnococeic-_ ___ 

2 

1 

342 

44 

Pnprpflmnnfefition _ ^ .. _ , 



4 

1 

Tuberculosis, pulmonary.i 

1 2 

0 

96 

1 22 

^phoid fever.-. 

1 

1 

16 


whooninv eouffh _ _ _ _ _ ! 



305 

12 

II 





NEW ZEALAND 


Notifiable diseases—4 '^eeks ended June 1949 .—During the 4 

weeks ended June 25, 1949, certain notifiable diseases were reported 
in New Zealand as follows: 


Disease 

Cases 

Deaths 

Disease 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cerebrospinal meningitis_ 

6 ^ 


Poliomvelltis- 

14 


"niphlhpnft 

8 



5 


Dysentery: 

t 


1 Soarlet fever _ _ _ __ 

81 


Ampliio . 

3 


1 Tetanus 

1 

1 

Bacillary_ 

4 



149 

36 

Erysipelas__ 

14 



3 


Food poisoning___ 

3 


Undnlant fever 

2 


Malaria. 

1 






REPORTS OF CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND 
YELLOW FEVER RECEIVED DURING THE CURRENT WEEK 

iVb£e.~The following reports include only items of unusual incideDce or of special interest and the occur- 
renoe of these diseases, except yellow fever, in localities which had not recently reported cases. All reports 
of yellow fever are published currently. 

A table showing the accumulated figures for these diseases for the year to date is published in the Pusuc 
HsiXTS Bspoets for the last Friday in each month. 

PLAGUE 

Union oj Sovth Africa—Cape Province .—^Plague has been reported 
in Kuruman District, Cape Province, Union of South Africa, as follows: 
Week ended July 30, 1949, present at Tierkolf and Saltrim Farms; 
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'R'cek ended August 6, 1 case at Tsinen Native Reserve, and 1 case 
at Caledonia Farm. 

SMALLPOX 

Xetherlands Indies — Java—Batavia and Cfieribon .—^During the 
■week ended August 6, 1949, 102 cases of smallpox were reported in 
Cheribon, Java, and for the week ended August 13, 415 cases were 
reported in Batavia. 

YELLOW FEVER 

(roJd Coast .—^Yellow fever has been reported in the Oda area of the 
Gold Coast as follows: On July 30,1949, 1 case at Esuboni; on August 
2. 1 case at Bawdua; on August 7, 1 case at Akwatia. 

The 2 suspected cases of yellow fever reported in Gold Coast on 
July 21, 1949 (1 case at Akwatia, 1 case at Bawdua—see Public 
Health Reports for August 19. 1949, p. 1,058) are stated to have 
been proved positive. -Uso the 2 fatal suspected cases reported July 
20, 1949. at Nyakrom have boon confirmed pathologically. (See 
Public Health Reports for August 26, 1949, p. 1096.) 


DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED AUG. 13, 1949 


[From the AVeeldy Mortality Index, issued by the Xational Office of Vital Statistics] 



Week ended 
Aug. 13, 
1949 

Correspond¬ 
ing week, 
1948 

Data for 94 large cities of the United States: 

Total deaths________ 

8,813 

7,934 

299,285 

741 

686 

20,910 

70,263,019 
11,176 

8.3 

9.4 

7,934 

Median for 3 prior years_ 

Total deaths,"first ^ weeks of year______ 

299,8^ 

619 

Deaths under 1 vear of age_ 

Median for 3 prior years_ 

Deaths under l year of age, first 32 weeks of j ear. 

Data from industrial Insurance companies: 

Policies in force______ 

21,607 

70,956,591 

11,886 

8.S 

9.7 

Number of death claims..... 

Death claims for 1,000 policies in force, annual rate . 

Death claims per 1,000 policies, first 32 weeks of year, annual rate. 
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Proposed Elements of a State 
Cancer Control Program 


By RA.YitOND F. Kaiser, M. D.* 

Today the most bafflii^ public health problems are related to the 
so-called degenerative diseases, those noncommunicable conditions 
which aflBict most frequently the adult, especially the middle-aged. 
State health agencies throughout the country have recognized the 
significance of these problems and their activities are being corre¬ 
spondingly broadened. National concern about this type of disease 
led first to passage of the National Cancer Institute Act in 1937, with 
provisions for aid to State cancer control efforts, and more recently to 
Federal legislation in the fields of heart disease, dental, and mental 
health. 

Cancer control, the first of these disease problems to receive wide¬ 
spread public health consideration, has developed rapidly. By 
constantly improving our programs, the United States can go far in 
reduciog the mortality from this disease. Furthermore,cancer con¬ 
trol methods may well provide a pattern for use in control of the other 
widely prevalent noncommunicable diseases. Briefly outlined are 
a number of activities which have been found useful in cancer control 
work, and which are suitable for State programs. 

State Activities Today 

In 1942 only 10 States had active cancer control programs. By 
1949, the number of official programs was up to 48, plus 4 in the Terri¬ 
tories. This change has come as a result of increased nation-wide 
awareness of the rising cancer problem and the availability of funds 
for cancer control purposes through the National Cancer Institute. 
Although well-rounded programs have not yet been established in all 
States, public concern with cancer is growing and these State activities 
wiU assuredly continue to expand in scope and effectiveness. 

As of December 1948, 17 States had enacted laws for a permanent 
cancer program: 12 provide for cancer control work m the State 

•Assistant Chief, Cancer Control Branob, National Cancer Ihstitate. 
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health department; 4 provide for a State Cancer Commission;and 
one provides for cancer activities at a State University. In addition, 
8 States included cancer control funds as part of their general appro¬ 
priations, vrhile 9 others provided for case reporting or other types of 
activity. Although the passage of permanent cancer legislation 
probably has a stabilizing effect and tends to assure program con¬ 
tinuity, the lack of such legislation has not seriously hampered the 
establishment of cancer control activities. Several States have 
developed highly successful programs under the general authority 
vested in the State health department. 

A wide diversity is found in State cancer control activities. This 
situation is certainly desirable in a Nation whose States are so different 
economically, physically, socially, and culturally. Although the basic 
prindples of cancer control are the same for all and are determined 
by the development of medical science, each State program must be 
designed to fit local needs and resources.^ 

Cancer Control Funds 

At present levels of public health expenditures and considering 
current needs, a State may reasonably expect to spend 10 to 20 cents 
per capita annually for cancer control. Within these limits, depend¬ 
ing on the prevalence of cancer in the State and on available medical- 
care resources, it should be possible to organize a weU-rounded 
program. 

Cancer activities are not, of course, limited by available State 
appropriations. Volimtary contributions to the American Cancer 
Society, resources of medical institutions and efforts by local com¬ 
munities will also aid cancer control. Since 1947, the Federal 
Government, through the National Cancer Institute, has allotted 
annually $ 2)2 million among the States on a formula basis, with the 
provision that the recipient State match one dollar for every two 
Federal dollars. Under this grant-in-aid plan, individual States 
received from $4,606 to $215,276 in 1949. These funds may be used 
for any of a large number of types of cancer activities, as well as for 
certain administrative expenses necessary to the cancer program.^ 

Special control project grants are made by the National Cancer 

»A. V. Beibert: A half century of State cancer legislation. Pnb. Health Rep. 63:1128-1135 (1048). 

* Federal cancer control grants may be used for the liollowmg administrative expenses; 

(a) Direct cost of the cancer control program, hicladmg administrative and generalized servioes to the 
extent that sobh services support the control program. 

(b) Neoeesary snpphes, equipment, and other expense incident to the control program. 

(c) Salaries, fees, and travel of personnel exclnsively admlnisteni]^ the program or providing 
servioes to tadivldnals under the program. 

Without special approval, these Federal grant funds may not be used for other ftdTwfaiart rpirT'gfl ATp Anatw^ 
for buOding oonstnictiQn, hospitalization (longer than 3 days for diagnostic purposes), transportatian of 
patients, palliative or tennlnal care, or certain other purposes as apeoifled in Public Health Service R^nla- 
tions. (Qxants-in-Ald Manual, Bnrean of State Services, 16-8, Sec. 11.) 
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Institute to States, local health, agencies, hospitals, universities, and 
other nonprofit institutions for the development of cancer control 
methods and services. In 1949, $1 million was available for such 
grants. In addition, the National Cancer Institute makes available 
amounts up to $25,000 to medical schools and up to $5,000 to dental 
schools for improvement of imdergraduate cancer teaching. A 
limited number of National Cancer Institute traineeships assist quali¬ 
fied physicians in taking advanced clinical work in cancer fields. 

A State Cancer Program 

Successful cancer treatment, in our present state of medical knowl¬ 
edge, depends on early case finding, accurate diagnosis, and prompt 
treatment. State programs, therefore, must be directed toward de¬ 
velopment of lay and professional information programs and assurance 
of the strategic distribution of adequate cancer services and facilities. 

Because of its scope and complexity, solution of the cancer problem 
cannot be the sole responsibility of official health agencies. In some 
areas, in fact, medical societies and voluntary groups took the lead in 
initiating cancer activities long before any State or local official action 
was begun. Among those concerned with various aspects of cancer 
control are the general practitioner; specialists such as the pathologist, 
radiologist, surgeon, and internist; medical societies; divisions of the 
American Cancer Society; medical, dental, and nursing schools; hos¬ 
pitals providing cancer services; research centers; and welfare agencies. 

None of these groups or individuals, working alone, can hope to 
make any appreciable headway against the disease. Only by pooling 
resources and establishing efficient working relationships can cancer 
control progress be achieved. Essentially the role of the State health 
agency is to provide leadership in bringing these forces together and 
contributing what it can through use of available public funds and 
personnel. 

Cancer Coordinating Committee 

Recognizing this need for broad participation and combined effort, 
many States are forming cancer coordinating committees to help plan 
and guide all cancer work within the State. These committees usually 
include representatives of the State health department, State medical 
society, and State division of the American Cancer Society. They 
might also include representatives of medical specialty groups, dental 
society, nurses' organizations, medical educators, welfare agencies, and 
others concerned with cancer. It is important that the committee 
include representatives of all major agencies concerned with the disease. 

The first task of such a committee should be to study the cancer 
problem in the State, make policies, and develop a plan for making 
the best possible use of available resources. This means, of course, 
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that the committee will define the responsibilities and functions of 
each organization. It also means that the various agencies shall be 
willing to accept committee leadership. 

No attempt is made to indicate which individuals or groups should 
cany out the particular types of projects in the various activities 
listed below. However, emphasis has been placed on proj'ects that 
might most suitably be carried out by the State health department or 
made possible by assistance from that department. Furthermore, 
the order in which these suggestions are made is highly arbitrary, and 
does not represent a sequence of steps which should be taken to achieve 
a balanced program. These activities are merely presented as indi¬ 
vidual suggestions which have been successfully used or are being 
tested in various places and which might be fitted into a well-rounded 
State progi'am. 

Professional Education 

Professional education is an essential part of any State cancer con¬ 
trol program. Cancer control depends on a well-informed profes¬ 
sional group, including not only the family physician and the medical 
specialist, but also the dentist, the nurse, the pharmacist, and mem¬ 
bers of the public health staff. All of these individuals should be 
intelligently ‘‘cancer conscious,and know how they can aid in earlier 
case finding and help in the management of cancer cases. 

Medical Practitioners 

The alertness, skill, and knowledge of the medical practitioner is the 
pivot of the cancer program. There is an urgent need to increase 
cancer awareness of the entire medical profession, to teach them how 
to recognize early cancer cases, and to keep them informed on recent 
developments in prevention, diagnosis, and treatment. Working 
with the medical groups, the State health department can: 

1. Prepare and distribute a monthly bulletin giving reviews of cancer 
subj'ects and abstracts of current cancer literature. (Examples: 
Illinois Cancer BuUetm, Texas Cancer BuUetm.) 

2. Prepai'e and distribute a manual for physicians on cancer case 
finding, diagnosis, and treatment. (Example: Iowa Cancer Manual, 
Massachusetts Cancer Manual.) 

3. Encourage regular publication of cancer papers in medical journals. 

4. Encourage presentation of cancer papers at State and county 
medical society meetings. 

5. Prepare or purchase visual aids for circulation among local medical 
groups, including photographic slides showing early cancer lesions, 
tissue section slides, cancer teaching films, and exhibits. 

6. Help organize and support cancer refresher courses for practicing 
physicians at medical teaching centers. 
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7. Aid the orgaiiization of and provide support for short regional 
cancer conferences or seminars. 

8. Help organize and support program of circuit cancer clinics, 
bringing outstanding cancer workers into all parts of the State to 
demonstrate diagnostic methods. 

9. Encourage postgraduate study and attendance at cancer refresher 
courses by paying tuition, fees, or travel expenses. 

Undergraduate Medical Students 

Every medical undergraduate must have the opportunity to acquire 
a sound basic understanding of cancer and to become well acquainted 
with suspicious signs and symptoms through clinical observation. To 
help coordinate cancer teaching for undergraduates, the National 
Cancer Institute makes annual grants up to $25,000 to medical schools. 
This aid can be supplemented from sources within the State. 

1. Provide funds for purchase or preparation by medical schools of 
visual teaching aids, including films, photographic slides, and 
tissue slides. 

2. Provide funds for equipping and expanding cancer teaching 
clinics. 

3. Increase understanding of cancer as a public health problem by 
providing lectures on cancer control by public health personnel 
and providing opportunities for students to receive training in the 
health department. 

Graduate Medical Students 

Proper management of cancer requires the services of many types of 
qualified physicians, including pathologists, radiologists, surgeons, and 
internists. Through the National Cancer Institute and the American 
Cancer Society, a limited number of clinical traineeships are available 
for physicians interested in obtaining additional knowledge and 
experience in cancer care. Further assistance can be given through 
State appropriations and allotted Federal funds to increase the 
supply of physicians qualified to care for cancer patients. 

1. Establish fellowships in pathology, radiology, surgery, and inter¬ 
nal medicine. 

2. Encourage and, where possible, help hospitals improve their 
staffs and facilities in order to provide more opportunities for 
approved interne and resident training in cancer. . 

Dental Practitioners 

A high proportion of skin and oral cancer lesions may readily be 
observed by the dentists. It is important that the dentist recognize 
suspicious conditions and help obtain proper care for the patient. 
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Working with the dental groups, the State health department can: 

1. Encourage dental societies to present cancer subjects at their 
meetings. 

2. Prepare or purchase visual aids for circulation to local dental meet- 
mgs, including photographic sEdes showing early cancer lesions, 
teaching films, and exhibits. 

3. Help organize and support short cancer courses at dental teaching 
centers. 

4. Help organize and support cancer symposia and conferences in 
various parts of the State. 

5. Assist in the organization and support of traveling teams to ac¬ 
quaint dentists in aU parts of the State with cancer recognition. 

Dental Students 

Cancer teaching in dental schools, as in medical schools, is aided 
through annual National Cancer Institute grants. These Federal 
grants are limited to $5,000 annually, but further aid for improved 
cancer teaching may be provided by the State. 

1. Provide funds for purchase or preparation of visual teaching 
materials, including films, sEdes, and moulages. 

2. Provide funds for equipping and expanding cancer clinics where 
dental students may observe diagnostic and treatment methods. 

3. Increase the imderstanding of cancer as a pubEc health problem 
by providing lectures to dental students on cancer control by 
pubEc health personnel and opportxmities for undergraduates to 
receive training in the health department. 

Nurses 

Nurses require a thorough understanding of the special needs of 
the cancer patient and the special techniques necessary for proper 
bedside care. The pubEc health nurse should not only understand 
these care needs but should also be equipped to play a very important 
part in case finding, referral, foEow-up, and dealing with psychological, 
socio-economic, and rehabiEtation problems. The State health de¬ 
partment can aid this education in many ways. 

1. Provide courses and in-service training in cancer care and cancer 
control methods for pubEc health nurses. 

2. Prepare or purchase visual teaching materials for circulation to 
nursing groups, including sEdes, films, and exhibits. 

3. Provide manuals on cancer nursing for clinical and pubEc health 
nurses. 

4. Help schools of nursing properly integrate cancer teaching into 
undergraduate curricula. 
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5. Sponsor medical lectures providing useful and up-to-date cancer 
information for nurses. 

6. Help organize and support cancer nursiug institutes for hospital 
nurses. 

7. Establish scholarships for postgraduate cancer nursing education. 
Public Health Staff 

Since cancer has only recently been considered a public health 
problem, relatively few public hefdth workers are familiar with control 
methods. Not only physicians and nurses, but also health educators, 
medical social workers, statisticians, and medical record librarians 
and other public health personnel should be familiar with the cancer 
problem. 

1. Provide orientation courses for all public health personnel, and 
special instruction for staff members concerned with specific 
phases of the program. 

2. Encourage study at schools of public health through scholarships, 
fellowships and leaves of absence. (The Yale and Harvard Schools 
of Public Health now offer cancer control courses for regular and 
special students.) 

Pharmacists 

Many persons go to the pharmacist for advice on chronic ailments 
which seem minor but which may possibly indicate cancer. The well- 
ioformed, alert pharmacist, therefore, is potentially an important 
cancer case finder. During the past year a joint National Cancer 
Institute-American Pharmaceutical Association project has been pro¬ 
viding pharmacists with cancer information through pharmaceutical 
journals and by means of direct mailings. This education work 
should be supplemented and continued by efforts within the State. 

1. Provide lecturers on cancer control for senior classes at schools of 
pharmacy. 

2. Help provide opportunities for cancer clinic observation of selected 
cases by senior pharmacy students. 

3. Prepare and distribute information materials acquainting pharma¬ 
cists with common cancer signs and urging them to refer the cus¬ 
tomer to his family physician or a cancer clinic. 

Lay Education 

Lay cancer education teaches three things: Know possible cancer 
symptoms—seek medical attention promptly—obtain periodic medi¬ 
cal examinations. 

In many States, the American Cancer Sodety has assumed a leading 
role in lay education. In these cases, it will be desirable for the 

848795—49-2 
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official health agency to work in close cooperation with this voluntary 
group and to supplement its efforts. 

1. Prepare and distribute accurate, clear cancer information through 
such media as pamphlets, press releases, posters, radio broadcasts, 
periodicals, and exhibits. 

2. Maintain a lending library of cancer films suitable for lay audiences. 

3. Provide information on cancer control facilities and services, includ¬ 
ing lists of cancer clinics and detection centers, physicians who will 
provide complete health examinations, and physicians who provide 
cancer diagnostic and treatment services. 

4. Sponsor a speakers' service which will maintam a list of available 
speakers; prepare speech outlines and other materials that may be 
useful in planning talks for lay groups; provide honoraria for 
medical speakers; and encourage civic groups, fraternal organiza¬ 
tions, chui'ch groups, labor unions, and others to plan cancer talks 
for their members. 

5. Assist in the organization of lay cancer education committees in 
local communities. (Example: Cooperative Cancer Control Com¬ 
mittees in ^Massachusetts.) 

6. Help plan lay cancer education programs in hospitals and health 
centers. 

7. Instruct public health nursing staff in lay education methods, 
including instruction during home visits and talks before lay 
groups. 

8. Develop special cancer education programs for various groups such 
as labor union memberships, factory workers, office workers, rural 
families, foreign language groups, and others. 

9. Introduce cancer education into school curricula at secondary 
levels in order to instill in young people sensible attitudes toward 
cancer hygiene, combat the formation of fears, and give them a 
sound understanding of the disease. This may be done through 
teacher instruction in teachers' colleges; provision of teaching 
guides, films, and texts; and modification of school curricula to 
introduce discussion of cancer at appropriate places in biology, 
health education, and social studies classes.® 

Case Registers and Statistical Services 

A well-oiganized and effective system for the accumulation of 
information on cancer morbidity and mortality is needed in every 
State. Such data afford a basis for program planning and for the 
provision of nursing and follow-up services. Statistical analysis of 
case reports may reveal epidemiologic factors, provide a yardstick of 

* Statezneat of prinoiples'as a'galde for cancer education In the schools. American Cancer Society, 
M8zdilS4S. 
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the need for cancer services and facilities, and measure the effective¬ 
ness of the cancer program. 

1. Develop and maintain an active cancer register system which will 
be useful in cancer programs at both State and local levels. 

2. Develop and help introduce a system for referral and follow-up 
services, provided on the local level, to assure adequate super¬ 
vision of all reported cancer cases as an aid to hospitals, clinics, and 
physicians. 

3. Provide advisory service to clinics and hospitals on use of cancer 
case records. 

4. Make epidemiologic studies using material from the cancer case 
register, hospital records, or sample surveys. 

5. Develop indexes of the effectiveness of cancer control work such as 
studies of survival rates, delays in obtaining diagnosis and treat¬ 
ment, need for hospital and nursing services. 

6. Provide advisory service to physicians and clinic groups on statis¬ 
tical analysis and interpretation of case records. 

7. Prepare statistical materials in the form of charts, articles, slides 
and exhibits to be used in lay and professional information work. 

Cancer Prevention Services 

Exposure to carcinogenic agents is known to occur in a number of 
industries and occupations, resulting in a higher than normal incidence 
of certain types of cancer among persons employed in these locations 
or tasks. Misuse of carcinogenic agents such as X-ray and hormones 
for therapeutic or cosmetic purposes may also constitute a cancer 
hazard. Working with the industrial hygiene agency, the State 
cancer control program should enter into this field and introduce 
such feasible protective measures as are needed. 

1. Survey industries, occupations, and other environmental factors 
for known carcinogenic agents. 

2. Apply corrective measures through appropriate education, physical 
protection, medical services, legislation, r^ulation, and enforce¬ 
ment. 

3. Study occupational histories of cancer cases to determine other 
possible environmental factors. 

Case Finding Services 

At the present time, alertness to cancer signs and periodic physical 
exammations are recognized as the most effective and most widely 
applicable case-finding methods. New case-finding tests and tech¬ 
niques should be introduced as rapidly as their value can be proved. 
The State can promote early case finding in many ways. 
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1. Prepare and distribute to physicians a pamphlet giving indications 
of cancer and outlining an adequate physical examination pro¬ 
cedure. 

2. Prepare and distribute to physicians physical examination forms 
that 'will help insui’e more thorough performance of periodic 
check-ups. 

3. Explore the feasibility of encouraging the practice of health 
examinations through subsidization of diagnostic laboratory serv¬ 
ices given as part of such examinations by private physicians. 

4. Train technicians and pathologists in screening and interpretation 
of cjrtologic slides. 

5. Distribute information on the cytologic test to physicians, together 
with equipment for taking specimens and mailing tubes or enve¬ 
lopes. 

6. Add cancer case-finding procedures to examinations at various 
public health clinics, including maternal and child health, venereal 
disease, tuberculosis, public institutions, preplacement, etc, 

7. Encourage the introduction of cancer case-finding procedures in 
private clinic, hospital, insurance, preplacement and other exami¬ 
nations. 

8. Help organize and support cancer diagnostic centers m communi¬ 
ties where there is a demonstrated need for such services. 

9. Sponsor or conduct research into possible new cancer case-finding 
tests and procedures. 

Consultation Services 

In many parts of the country, particularly in the rural areas, there 
is a dearth of qualified physicians who can advise on cancer manage¬ 
ment. Provision of consultant services to these areas 'wUl directly 
benefit the patient and will broaden the understanding and knowledge 
of the practitioner. 

1. Help organize and support a system for providing consultant 
services to physicians in rural areas. (Example: Traveling team 
holding clinics for consultation purposes in rural areas.) 

2. Encourage climes and teaching centers to provide consultant 
services for physicians not on the staff. 

3. Assist in the provision of consultant services to low income patients. 

Tissue Diagnostic Services 

Accurate diagnosis of cancer rests upon the microscopic examina¬ 
tion of tissue by a pathologist. Histopathologic diagnosis should be 
encouraged for all suspected cancer cases where a biopsy can be taken. 
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1. Provide free or low cost tissue diagnostic service for low income 
patients through payments to private laboratories. 

2. Aid the establishment of tissue diagnostic services in hospitals or 
medical centers by furnishing needed equipment, lending personnel, 
or paying salaries. 

3. Prepare and distribute to physicians a pamphlet on indications for 
biopsy, biopsy technique, and its role in diagnosis. 

4. Encourage the practice of biopsy by providing physicians with 
proper forceps and mailing tubes. 

5. Help develop and support a tumor register for use in study and 
teaching. 

6. Establish or support a tissue slide loan service for pathologists. 

Clinic Services 

Many successful cancer clinics in public and private institutions 
have been established as community projects and are partly or com¬ 
pletely financed by civic groups or official health agencies. Such 
organizations, well staffed and properly equipped, are one of the most 
important cancer services. 

1. Encomage hospitals to establish clinics in accordance v,ith. the 
recommendations of the American College of Surgeons. 

2. Assist in the establishment, maintenance, and operation of clinics. 

3. Help support cancer clinics through payment of fees for services 
to low income patients. 

Hospital Services 

The management of cancer requires hospitalization in most cases, 
if only for diagnostic purposes. A shortage of beds has often ham¬ 
pered prompt diagnosis and has also been an important factor in de¬ 
laying treatment. This situation may be alleviated by various means 
such as hospital priorities for diagnosis and early treatment and 
providing long-term care outside the hospital wherever possible. 

1. Encourage hospitals to make beds available for short periods for 
diagnosis and for prompt cancer treatment. 

2. Pay for short-term hospitalization of low income patients for 
diagnostic purposes. (Use of Federal grant funds is permitted 
for up to 3 days’ hospitalization for diagnostic purposes.) 

3. Encourage hospitals to provide cancer ntnsing instruction and re¬ 
habilitation programs through loan of personnel, training programs, 
payment of salaries for instructors, and purchase of equipment. 

4. Assist and encourage hospitals in the development of home care 
programs to reduce the demand for hospital beds by chronic cases. 
(Example: Montefiore home care plan.) 
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5. Assure adequate space and facilities for cancer clinic and facilities 
in hospitals constructed with Federal aid provided by the Hill- 
Bui-ton Act. 

6. Encourage the development of more and better nursing homes and 
long-term care institutions through licensing provisions and other 
means. 


Public Health Ntirsing Services 

The public health nursmg staff is used in cancer case finding, re¬ 
ferral, follow-up, home care and coordination of social welfare services. 
The State health department can: 

1. Develop a public health nursmg program for home care of cancer 
patients. 

2. Develop a referral and follow-up system, using case report files 
as a base, to be carried out at the local level. 

3. Develop a program for coordination of nursing, social welfare, 
and mental hygiene services for cancer patients and their families. 

4. Develop a rehabilitation program for convalescent cancer patients, 
providing for prosthetic devices, instruction in their use, mental 
hygiene services, retraining, and vocational readjustment. 

Program Planning and Evaluation 

In the State health department, careful preliminary planning is 
necessary to assure best use of available resources. There is a great 
need for trying out and developing new control methods. Continuous 
evaluation of projects and methods is needed to find out whether the 
control activities ai*e well run and serving a useful purpose. Further¬ 
more, leadership by the State health department means that this 
department, through sponsorship of joint planning efforts, advisory 
services, financial assistance and demonstrations, shall encourage locd 
agencies and nonofficial gi*oups to take mcreasmgly active roles in 
cancer control. 

1. Make a continuing smwey of cancer control needs and resources 
as a basis for progi’am planning, including extent of the State 
cancer problem; available facilities and services for case finding, 
diagnosis and care; the extent to which they are being used; and 
how they could be used more effectively. 

2. Evaluate adequacy and effectiveness of individual cancer control 
projects, including lay and professional information programs, 
tissue diagnostic services, clinical and hospital facilities, nursing 
services, and social services. 

3. Operate demonstration projects in order to develop various types 
of service; find out whether they are effective; and show local and 
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nonofficial agencies how such projects may be established and 
operated. 

Cancer control, now a recognized public health program, offers 
specific action techniques. Like other public health programs, it 
must continually be cognizant of advances in medical science which 
may be applicable to solution of its problems, testing and evaluating 
new control methods and putting them into practice whenever their 
usefulness is demonstrated. 

Vigorous leadership by the State health agency is needed to mobil¬ 
ize all cancer control resources for the most efficient and effective use 
in minimizing the cancer problem. 


Nomenclature of Strains of C. Diphtherias 

By K. I. JoHMSTONE and J. W. McLeod* 

One of the writers and his colleagues (f) have suggested a differen¬ 
tiation of three principal varieties in the cultural forms in which the 
bacillus of diphtheria is met. These forms have been described as 
the gravis, intermedins and mitis varieties of O. diphtheriae. 

Although this nomenclature has been adopted by many observers, 
some have preferred to make similar differentiation through the use 
of numbers or letters in order to avoid names which they consider mis¬ 
leading in their implications, and others have preferred not to classify 
this organism in these forms (if, 15). Regardless of the merits or 
demerits of these differing nomenclatures, confusion may arise when 
new terms are introduced to describe forms which do not appear to 
differ sensibly from those already described under other names. The 
following observations on the strains of bacteria recently described 
in the United States under the name of O. diphtheriae type minimus 
are submitted for consideration. 

The term C. diphtheriae minimus was used by Frobisher, Adams and 
Kuhns {6) and Eller and Frobisher {5) to describe a form they first 
noticed in a predominant role in an outbreak of diphtheria more 
severe than those previously experienced in the city of Baltimore. 

This form of the diphtheria bacillus was peculiar in appearing as 
very fine colonies on the media used and also in fermenting glucose 
very slowly. Since the former character was a constant feature of all 
strains described in Europe as C. dipMheriae type intermedius, it 
seemed to us desirable to compare the Baltimore strains with inter¬ 
medius strains which had been isolated in Europe. 

*Bead6r in bactenology, and Brotherton professor of bacteiiology, respectively, T7ni\erslt7 of Leeds, 
England. 
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Dr. Frobisher very readily put a number of these strains at our 
disposal as well as some others which were peculiar in fermenting 
saccharose but otherwise resembled C. diphtheriae type mitis and were 
virulent to guinea pigs. 

Several years later, Galbraith, Fraser and Bramhall (7) described 
the appearance of minimus strains in association with diphtheria in 
Utah. Dr. Galbraith also kindly supplied a collection of these strains. 

The features emphasized as characteristic of intennedius strains are: 
a fine, flat, black colony with or without a small central papilla on 
blood tellurite agar; a very finely granular turbidity in meat extract 
broth which tends to settle as a fine deposit leaving the remaining 
liquid clear and supernatant TOth no pellicle; a marked tendency to 
barred morphology; the production of a greenish color in heated blood 
agar media reinforced with 10 percent of fresh rabbit's serum (9); 
fermentation of glucose but of neither starch nor saccharose, and 
failure to produce hemolysis. 

Tables 1 and 2 record the findings with respect to these characters 
for the strains received from the Umted States. 

From these observations the following conclusions are drawn: The 
strains described by Frobisher as minimus are not easily distinguished 
from those which have been described in this country and in several 
others in western Europe as intermedius. The only point of diver¬ 
gence, which we observed, was a greater tendency in the Baltimore 
strains to show metachromatic granules in preparation from heated 
blood agar stained with Loeffler's alkaline methylene blue. The 
strains he described as virulent but fermenters of saccharose are 
apparently a variant which is either very rare in this country or has 
escaped observation. It was thought that these strains might be 
mitis strains with a very slight admixture of a saccharose fermenting 
diphtheroid but all our attempts to demonstrate such an admixture 
have failed. These attempts included the separation of four cultures 
grown from single cells by the method described by Goldie, Gordon 
and Johnstone (8). Each of these cultures was ^own to ferment 
saccharose and to kill the guinea pig after producing characteristic 
lesions. 

Frobisher's observation is obviously of great importance. The 
teaching that no true diphtheria strain ferments saccharose is so 
firmly established and based on so much carefid observation (S), that 
most workers in this field have considered they were justified in dis¬ 
carding any strain under investigation as possible C. diphtheriae as 
soon as it proved to be a saccharose fermenter. It is possible that 
had all these discarded strains been investigated, a percentage of 
them like the Baltimore strains might have been shown to be patho¬ 
genic to guinea pigs, producing lesions characteristic t. * a diphtheria 
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infection but completely innocuous in control guinea pigs which had 
received antitoxin. 

Galbraith has shown that gravis strains similar to those so wide¬ 
spread in Europe are playing some part in diphtheria outbreaks in 
Utah. The strains he describes jas minimus, however, 'do *not cor¬ 
respond to the intermedins or any other form of O, diphtheriae en¬ 
countered in Europe nor to Frobisher^s minimus strains. In view of 
their failure to kill guinea pigs, great caution should be exercised in 
accepting them as diphtheria baciUi. A small percentage of nonviru- 
lent strains has been found in all cultural varieties of the diphtheria 
bacillus, but,^when uniformly avirulent varieties differing from all 
others previously recognized are described, an overwhelming case 
must be presented before they can be accepted. 

k [ Stability of Intermedins Strains in the Human Body 

There is considerable presumptive evidence for the stability of the 
intermedins strains of (7. diphtheriae in the human body. 

In vivo. Their stability in vivo is shown in two ways. First, in 
large areas where different types are responsible for the diphtheria 
prevalent, it has been observed that the strains of intermedins are 
found to come from one or two of the communities withia the ai*ea and 
from nowhere else, Grossmann (10). Second, observations on diph¬ 
theria in closed groups of the population have sometimes revealed 
outbreaks contmuing over weeks or months in which only this type 
of bacterium has been recognized. McLeod, Orr, Woodcock (1£) 
record an example in which 13 consecutive cases of diphtheria due to 
the intermedins strain were the only cases of diphtheria recorded in a 
school over a period of 6 months. CroU (4) also records a considerable 
outbreak m a Koyal Air Force unit in which 26 cases and 5 carriers 
infected with the intermedius strain were recognized in the course 
of a month. 

An interesting feature was that cases from the latter outbreak were 
aU returned as intermedius infection although examined in separate 
laboratories. One of the laboratories was remote from the others and 
was quite unaware of the possible connection of the case under in¬ 
vestigation with the outbreak; the swabs from the patientthroat 
were taken while she was on leave (incidentally this was the only 
fatal case among the 26). 

In vitro. It has been shown from the careful investigations by Rob¬ 
inson (IS) and others that, for a considerable period of time at all events, 
the intermedius strains show marked stability in subculture. There 
is no doubt, however, that some strains after long periods give coarser 
growth and lose their capacity to produce the characteristic greenish 
tint on heated blood agar. It is also noteworthy that in rare in¬ 
stances it has been possible to obtain strains resembling gravis strains 
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from those which originally showed in part, or altogether, the char¬ 
acters of intermedins strains {13, 3, 14 , 8). The work of Goldie et al. 
(8) was carried out by repeated single cell cultures to eliminate pos¬ 
sible error due to work with mixed cultures. 

In view of these findings, the extent of alteration in a collection of 
intermedius strains, in subcultui’e for considerable and various periods 
of time and coming from widely separated areas, is recorded in table 3. 

It is clear from these results that a considerable number of strains 
maintain their character intact over 3 or more years. The greatest 
number, however, lost the tendency to develop an olive green color 
on serum heated blood agar. A minority lost the metabolic peculiarity 
which checks their growth on most media. 

In the recorded series these changes were most marked with the 
Norwegian strains. 

Six of the strains were tested for virulence at the end of the period 
of preservation in culture and aU proved fully virulent. 

Condtisions 

The strains received from Dr. Frobisher under the designation 
C. diphtheriae minimus are not easily distinguished from those pre¬ 
viously described in Europe as intermedius. The strains recently 
described in Utah as C. diphtheriae t 3 rpe minimus do not correspond 
either to the Baltimore minimus or to the Em’opean intermedius and 
appear to be diphtheroid bacilli. 

Among 14 intermedius strains collected in Europe and America and 
subcultured for 2^ to 7 years, 5 retained their original characters 
intact, 5 lost their capacity to produce an olive green color in serum 
heated blood agar media but showed no other change, and 4 were 
also producing coarser growths so that some of them approached 
mitis in type. 

The strains Dr. Frobisher has described, which ferment saccharose 
but resemble C. diphtheriae in aU other respects, retained their char¬ 
acters in subculture when examined in Leeds after a considerable 
interval of time, both directly' and after isolation of cultures from 
siigle cells. Their existence is a matter of importance and their 
distribution and significance should be further investigated. 
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INCIDENCE OF DISEASE 

No health department. State or local, can effectively prevent or control disease without 
knowledge of when, where, and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 

REPORTS FROM STATES FOR WEEK ENDED AUGUST 27, 1949 

A-decline, the first since June 4, was reported during the week in 
the incidence of poliomyelitis. A total of 3,244 cases was reported, 
as compared with 3,420 last week (a 5-percent decrease), 1,412 for the 
corresponding week last year (which number was also the 5-year 
median), representing an increase of 7.5 percent. Currently, de¬ 
creases were recorded in fire of the nine geographic areas. The 
figures by geographic areas ai'e as follows (last week's figures in 
parentheses): New England 365 (313), Middle Atlantic 760 (799), 
East North Central 818 (1,034), West North Central 592 (526), South 
Atlantic 123 (108), East ^uth Central 95 (107), West South Central 
191 (235), Mountain 136 (147), Pacific 164 (151). Of 43 States re¬ 
porting more than 9 cases, 20 showed a combined decrease of 395 
cases. Those reporting more than 19 cases each are as follows: 
Increases —^Maine 44 (40), New Hampshire 32j(15), Massachusetts 
194 (189), Connecticut 70 (39), Wisconsin 81 (78), Minnesota 183 
(136), Iowa 134 (114), Missouri 116 (103), Nebraska 51 (41), Virginia 
34 (21), Washington 48 (29); decreases —New York 573 (601), New 
Jersey 122 (129), Pennsylvania 65 (69), Ohio 123 (209), Indiana 58 
(70), Ulinois 276 (348), Michigan 282 (329), North Dakota 50 (52), 
Kansas 33 (55), Kentucky 33 (42), Tennessee 31 (41), Arkansas 50 
(54), Oklahoma 62 (71), Texas 69 (104), Colorado 53 (60), Califbmia 
101^(115); no change —^uth Dakota*25,^Idaho 33. The total for the 
year to date is 20,543, same period last year 11,155, 5-year median 
7,792. 

During the week, California reported two cases of relapsing fever 
and 1 case of leprosy. Diagnosis was reported changedjon 1* case pi 
psittacosis reported in North Carolina for the week ended June 18. 

Deaths recorded during the week in 93 large cities in the United 
States totaled 7,978, as compared with 8,454 last week, 8,669 and 8,327, 
respectively, for the correspondiDg weeks of 1948 and 1947, and a 
3-year (1946-48) median of 8,327. The total to date is 313,132, as 
compared with 314,054 for the same period last year. Infant deaths 
totaled 643, last week 719, corresponding week last year 692, 3-year 
median 711. The cumulative figure is 21,988, same period last year 
22,521. 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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FOREIGN REPORTS 


BRITISH GUIANA 

Measles .—^Information dated August 23, 1949, states that accord¬ 
ing to a report made by the medical authorities on August 21, 1949, 
29 deaths occurred during an epidemic of measles which broke out 
several weeks ago among the Macushi Indians in British Guiana. 
The disease is now said to have spread to the south savannahs, and 
it is estimated that a total of 600 persons (5 to 7 percent of the savan¬ 
nah's population) is infected. 


CANADA 

Provinces—Notifiable diseases—Week ended August 6, 1949 .— 
Dtiring the week ended August 6, 1949, cases of certain notifiable 
diseases were reported by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics of 
Canada as follows: 


Disease 

New¬ 

found¬ 

land 

Prince 

Edward 

Island 

Nova 

Scotia 

New 

Bruns¬ 

wick 

Que¬ 

bec 

On¬ 

tario 

Mani¬ 

toba 

Sas¬ 

katch¬ 

ewan 

Alber¬ 

ta 

British 

Colum¬ 

bia 

Total 

Dbfftkenpox 

1 


10 


16 


2 

39 

16 

*1 

255 

Diphthtifft_ 




2 


2 

Dysentery: 

JLmeme 





2 





2 






1 


HB|B| 




1 








3 

2 



5 




3 


4 

11 

1 

2 

19 

2 

42 

Tn'flnATi7A _ 



34 



2 

2 

4 


42 

’M'aasIas_ 



6 


45 

76 

24 

172 

29 

112 

464 

Meningitis, menln- 

geeofiGAl _ 





2 


2 

4 

■Mtimpn__ 



26 


*i6' 


5 


2 

21 

116 

Poliom3»elftifi _ 



6 

1 

43 

Kl 

4 


6 

24 

174 

Scarlet lltever 



3 

3 

8 

BiJ 

1 


4 

3 

40 

Tuberculosis (all 
forms'^- __ _ 

19 


11 

10 

52 

15 

22 

10 


48 

187 


1 


3 

5 

5 

1 


1 

16 





2 






2 


8 


9 

8 

95 

53 

25 

17 

51 

72 

338 



7 

3 

40 

19 

7 

5 

4 

18 

105 

WhoAptng 

1 


3 


64 

13 

2 

7 


90 











EGYPT 

El-Kantara—Typhoid fever .—^Information dated August 18, 1949, 
states that according to reliable reports received at Port Said an out¬ 
break of typhoid fever had been noted at El-Kantara, a town on the 
Suez Canal about 70 miles south of Port Said, and on the railway 
junction between Egypt and Palestine. The outbreak is said to have 
originated in Palestine refugee camps located in and around the town. 
About 60 cases had been registered at Kantara. No deaths had been 
reported* 
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FINLAND 

Xotifinhle diseases—June 1949 .—Dxiring the month of June 1949, 
cases of certain notifiable diseases were reported in Finland as follows: 


Ctrebrosrinal iLtningitls-. 

Diphtheria. 

Dysentery... 

Gonorrhea. 

Malaria.. 


Paratyphoid fever.. 

Poliomyelitis. 

Scarlet fever. 

Syphilis. 

Typhoid fever- 


JAPAN 

XoVUahie diseases—5 weeks ended July SO, 1949, and accumulated 
totals Jor the year to date ,—For the 5 weeks ended July 30, 1949, and 
for the year to date, certain notifiable diseases were reported in Japan 
as follows: 


5 weeks ended July 30, Total reported for the 
. 1919 year to date 


Diphtheria. 

Dysentery, unspecified . .. 
ELcephalitis, Japanese 

Gonorrhea.^. 

Influenza. 

Malaria. 

Measles. 

Meninjdtis, epidemic. 

Paratyphoid le^er. 

Pneumonia. 

Scarlet fever. 

Smallpox.. 

Syphilis. 

Tubercalosis-. 

Typbrid fever. 

T^hus fever. 

Whooping cough. 



XOTE.—The above figures have been adjusted to include delayed and corrected reports. 


NORWAY 


Xof^able diseases — 2Iay 1949 .—^During the month of May 1949, 
cases of cei'tain notifiable diseases were reported in Norway as follows: 


Anthrax.. 

Cerebrospinal meningitis- 
Diphtheria.. 


Ervaioelas_____ 

Gastroenterlris.. 

Gonorrhea. 

Hepatitis, epidemic. 

Impetigo contagiosa. 

Innaoiza.........._-_ 

laryiiKitis. 

LymphogEsnuloina inguinale.. 


IVIalaiia_—_—- 

Measles..- 

Mumps. 

Paratyphoid fever. 

- ,, Pneumonia (all forms).. 

346 Poliomyelitis. 

2,814 }| Rheumatic fever. 

294 , Scabies. 

100 •* Scarlet fever.. 

2.000 V Syphflia.. 

2,572 Tubercal<»is (Mi forms). 

10^25$ J Weil*8 disease. 

1 Whooping cough. 
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REPORTS OP CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND 
YELLOW FEVER RECEIVED DURING THE CURRENT WEEK 

XOTE.— The following reports Include only items of unusual incidence or of special mterest and the occur¬ 
rence of these diseases, except yellow fever, in localities which had not recently reported cases All reports 
of yellow fever are published currently. 

A table showing the accumulated figures for these diseases for the year to date is published In the Public 
Health Befobts for the last Fnday in each month. 

Cholera 

India — Madras. —Cholera has beea reported in the city of ^ladras, 
India, as follows: Week ended August 13, 1949, 52 cases, 4 deaths; 
week ended August 20, 38 cases, 4 deaths. 

Plague 

Basutoland. —^Plague has been reported in Basutoland as follows: 
Week ended June 18, 1949, 4 cases, 3 deaths, in Mafeting District; 
week ended July 2,1 fatal case in Mohale’s Hoek District. 

Belgian Stanleyville Province.—On August 12, 1949, 1 

fatal case of plague was reported m Pimgo Village, Stanleyville 
Province, Be^an Congo. 

Madagascar. —^During the period July 21-31,1949, 4 fatal cases of 
plague were reported m Madagascar. 

Lnion of Sovih Africa—Cape Province. —^During the week ended 
August 13, 1949, 1 case of plague was reported at Kooiwal Farm in 
Gordonia District, and 2 suspected cases at Petwick Farm in Vryburg 
District, Cape Province, Union of South Africa. 

Snudlpox 

Afghanistan. —^During the period May 25-jTme 29, 1949, 52 cases 
of smallpox were reported in Afghanistan. 

Arabia — Aden. —On August 22, 1949, 2 cases of smallpox were 
landed at Aden from a ship that arrived at that port from Batavia. 

Portugal — Oporto. —^During the week ended July 16, 1949, 1 case of 
smallpox was reported at Oporto, Portugal. 

Typhus Fever 

Afghcmistcm. —^During the period May 25-Jun6 29, 1949, 82 cases 
of typhus fever were reported in Afghanistan. 

Briiish East Africa — Tanganyika. — Dar-esSalaam. —^During the 
weds: ended July 9,1949, 1 case of typhus fever was reported in Dar- 
es-Salaam, Tanganyika, British East Africa. 

TeOow Fever 

Fremh Eguaiorial Africa — Bangui. —^During the week ‘ended 
August 20, 1949, 1 fatal suspected case of yellow fever was reported 
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ia Bangui, French Equatorial Africa. The last previous report of 
yellow fever in French Equatorial Africa was made in December 1946, 
of cases occurring in Carnot, Ubangi Shari Department. 

Peru —San Martin Department.—On June 23, 1949, 1 death from 
yeUow fever was reported in Tarapoto, San Martin Department, 
Peru. 


DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED AUG. 20, 1949 


IFrotti the Weekly Mortality Indet, issued by the National Office of Vital Statistics] 


Data for 94 lar^e dtics of the United States: 

Total deaths. 

Median for 3 prior years. 

Total deaths, first 33 weeks of year. 

Deaths under 1 year of age. 

Median for 3 prior years... 

Deaths under 1 year of age, first 33 weeks of year. 

Data from industrial insoronoe companies: 

Policies in force. 

Number of death claims.-. 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate. 

Death claims per 1,000 policies, first 33 weeks of year, aanual rate 


I 


Week ended Correspond- 
Aug. 20,1940 ing week, 1948 

t 

8.529 1 

8,115 

8,115 


307,814 1 

307,980 

725 1 

621 

686 


21,635 1 

22,128 

70,242,785 

70,951,356 

11,877 1 

ll,49fa 

8.8; 

8.5 

9.4 

9.6 
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Determiaation of the Specific Gravity of Ragweed 
Pollen ^^mhrosia elatiorj and Conversion of Grav¬ 
ity Sample Counts to Volumetric Incidence 


By James H. Crawford* 

Specific Gravity Determinations 

This study is part of an investigation of the spread of pollen from a 
given point or aerial source by a turbulent wind. Since the rate of 
diffusion in the direction of wind motion is a function of the specific 
gravity of the individual pollen grain, it was felt necessary to reinves¬ 
tigate the latter by more accurate methods than heretofore used. 
The need for accurate specific gravity data has been fuUy discussed 
by Durham (J, 

In the determination of the specific gravity of pollen grains, it should 
be remembered that this material is hygroscopic causing the specific 
gravity to vary with the moisture content of the air. In this study a 
commercially dried pollen from the common ragweed, Ambrosia 
elatioTj was used. Before the test was started the pollen was taken 
from the bottle and exposed to the air in the laboratory for at least 
24 hours. Durham (if), in discussing some of the characteristics of 
pollen grains, points out that while extreme moisture absorption may 
cause appreciable changes in the weight and volume of pollen grains, 
it is quite likely that free-floating pollen usually contains little, if any, 
more moisture than commercially dried pollen. It was found that 
after exposure to the air in the laboratory there was no appreciable 
change in the weight of the ragweed pollen used in the present study. 

The specific gravity of various pollens is generally stated to be 
less than 1.00. Usual values range from 0.50 to 1.00. These values 
are exceptionally low considering that cellulose and proteins have 
specific gravities in excess of 1.00. The low values for the specific 
gravity of pollens probably indicate that the pollen grains are made 
up from a spongelike mass. The following data indicate that pollen 
grains are probably more uniformly dense than is generally supposed. 

* Saxdtaiy engineer (R), Conunnnicable Disease Center, Pnblic He^tb Service, Atlanta, Ga. Presented 
at tbe 1049 spring meeting of the Georgia Academy of Science while the author was a student In the Depart¬ 
ment of Public Health, Georgia Institate of Teobnology, Atlanta* Ga. 
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The rate of fall of pollen grains has been studied by various inves¬ 
tigators (Jj 3, S). The method used consisted in observing the time 
taken for pollen grains to fall through a cylinder of known length. 
Pollen was allowed to enter the top of a cylinder and the time of its 
first appearance on a clean disc placed at the bottom of the cylinder 
at fixed intervals was noted. 

Since the pollen used in this study proved to have grams of more 
or less uniform diameters, the calculation of the specific gravity of 
the individual grains by the application of Stokes' law was not a 
difficult task. 

The method used in this study to determine the rate of fall of 
ragweed pollen is in a sense the reverse of that used by the investi¬ 
gators cited above. Instead of determining the time of fall of single 
pollen grains, the Tninlmum velocity required to lift and convey pollen 
grains was measured. This was accomplished by means of an elutri- 
ator shown in the figure. Because of the uniformity of the pollen 
grains, this device was particularly effective. 

The procedure used was as follows: Pollen was placed in the cyl- 



Elutriator tised for the determinatioa of pollen density. 
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indor at the bottom of the elutriator—at the base of the cone. The 
cone was so constructed that dry air supplied through a series of 
^ 64 -inch diameter holes, aiTanged so as to give a tangential motion 
to the air, caused the particles to be swept upward through the 
vertical cylinder. 

When sufficient volume of air is blown through the tangential holes, 
the particles rise to the full height of the cylinder and are collected 
on a filter paper. Starting with a flow of air insufficient to raise the 
pollen grains, the flow was gradually increased and the filter paper was 
examined after a lapse of time sufficient to allow the pollen to pass 
from the base of the cone to the filter. The filter paper was then 
removed and examined under the microscope for pollen. 

The volume of the air being known, the average velocity of flow 
across the elutriator cylinder is computed. Since in all experiments 
the flow was streamlined, the axial velocity is twice the average 
velocity determined from the volume of air measured and the cross- 
sectional area of the elutriator cylinder. Moreover, it is the axial 
velocity which governs, since the pollen grains moving along the axis 
of the elutriator where the air velocity is maximum will appear first 
on the filter paper. This is exactly the same velocity the pollen 
w’ould have in free fall as in the experiments of Durham. The rate 
of fall, determined by this method, was 1.6 cm. per sec. or 0.0525 ft. 
per sec. which is approximately 80 percent higher than velocities 
obtained by other investigators for pollen of the common ragweed 
by the free-fall method. 

The calculations for the determination of the specific gravity of the 
pollen grains are simple and the steps are as follows: 

(1) The average air velocity is obtained by dividing the volume of 
air needed to show the first evidence of pollen grains on the filter paper 
by the cross-sectional area of the elutriator. 

(2) Since the axial velocity governs, and since this is twice the 
average velocity we have 

V (axial velocity)=2?; (average velocity). 

(3) Stokes’ law for the velocity of free fall of particles, when the 
motion is steady is 

,, (p.—Po) 2gr» 

where is the density of the particle, p« the density of air, r the 
particle radius, and p the viscosity of air. Since pa is negligible in 
comparison with pp, we may then write that 
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The pollen strains studied were remarkably uniform and ranged from 
18 to 22 microns in diameter. Using an average diameter of 20 
microns (20X10~^ cm.), and since for air, it equals 180X10“* 
poise, we get 

p,=0.835 

If r is in cm. per sec. and represents the axial velocity through the 
elutriator, the specific gravity of the pollen is readily determined. 

In this experiment it was found that the volume of air passed 
through the elutriator when the pjollen appeared on the filter paper 
was 0.303 cu. ft. per miii. Since the diameter of the elutriator 
cylinder was 6 inches, we obtain for the average velocity 0.79 cm. per 
sec. The axial velocity is, therefore, 2X0.79 or 1.58 cm. per sec. so 
that 

Pp=0.S3Xl.o8 or 1.30 (specific gr.) 

The value thus obtained is roughly 2.4 times the probable outdoor 
mean specific gravity published by Durham (f). This result was so 
8iUT>rising that it was decided to check it by a totally different 
technique, namely the permeameter method of surface measmement. 
This method has been fully described by Blaine (5). It consists of 
measuring the pressure drop through a small column packed with the 
material the surface of which is to be measured By using a relation 
involving the pressure drop and the porosity of the material, the 
surface is easily calculated. If S« represents the surface per gram 
of pollen as measured by the permeameter, then 



where the terms have the same meaning as in the formula given above. 
Substituting the value obtained for S« which in this instance was 
2280 cm. per gm. of poUen, and putting d equals 20X10“* cm., we 
have 


we again obtain a value of 1.3 for the spedfic gravity checking the 
results already obtained from the elutriation technique. 

The specific gravity of ragweed {A. elatior) pollen, determined in 
the manner described, warrants the assumption that pollen grains 
have specific gravities approaching that of cellulose and that they 
caimot be considered as possessing a spongelike structure. The 
difference in the results reported in this paper and those of others is 
primarily one of technique. Pollen grains axe easily charged, and in 
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free fall undoubtedly deviate from a direct straight line of fall. By 
elutriation, the air acts as a carrier so that this influence is minimized. 
The check result obtained by the permeameter can hardly be for¬ 
tuitous, considering that the pollen grains were remarkably uniform 
and that errors are less than those obtained by irregular particles. 
In the latter* instance it is estimated that surface areas measured by 
the permeameter are probably within plus or minus 5 percent of the 
correct value. 

Durham (1) found that common ragweed pollen, commercially 
dried, had a tendency to absorb very little moisture when taken from 
the container and exposed to the laboratory air. How-ever, when 
placed in a humidifier, which would surely represent extreme outdoor 
conditions, the moisture absorbed represented about 65 percent of 
the w^eight of the bottled pollen. Durham further indicates that it 
was safe to infer that the dryness of bottled pollen would not differ 
essentially from that of free-floating pollen grains in dry warm 
weather. 

Conversion of Gravity Samples to Volumetric Incidence 

Two general methods have been devised for measuring the pollen 
in the air: volumetric methods and the so-called gravity methods. 
The gravity method is the more popular due to its simplicity. Various 
gravity methods for the collection of pollen grains have been described 
in the literature and need not be described at this point except to 
say that in general they consist of exposing a petrolatum or other 
adhesive treated microscope slide to the outdoor atmosphere for a 
period of time, usually 24 hours. The pollen grains thus collected 
are counted by means of the microscope. 

Several attempts have been made by other investigators to interpret 
properly pollen numbers, collected by gravity methods, in terms of 
the number per unit volume of air. These attempts have met with 
little success, primarily because of the lack of knowledge of the true 
rate of fall. Also, factors other than the rate of fall and number of 
pollen grains in the air probably influence the number of pollen 
grains which wiU be collected on a slide during any particular period 
of time: wind velocities, variation in the specific gravity of the pollen 
grains due to humidity of the air, and air temperature. 

Notwithstanding the variable factors, it appears that the gravity 
method will, under certam conditions, continue to be used as a method 
of sampling pollen from the air. Therefore, the following suggestion 
for a more logical interpretation of gravity collections, in terms of 
atmospheric incidence, is offered. 

The rate of fall for common ragweed pollen, as determined in this 
study and previously noted, was 0.0525 ft, per sec. This value can 
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be substituted in the follotfiog formtila which was derived by Schep- 
pegrell {6) and revised by Dahl (/): 

6.97X*V 

vxt 

‘‘where n is the approximate number of pollen grains per cubic yard 
of air, *V the number of pollen grains per square centimeter of siuface 
of exposed slide, V the velocity of fall of the pollen gi’ain in feet per 
second, and t is time.” The time should be expressed in hours. The 
author has checked the derivation of this formula. 

By substituting the determined rate of faU for common ragweed 
pollen (0.0525 ft. per sec.) in the above formula we arrive at the fol¬ 
lowing simplified form: 


7? =5.53 .Y 


The rates of fall for other pollens may be determined by the method 
used in this expeiiment and substituted in this formula thereby pro¬ 
viding a method for converting gravity collections to atmospheric 
incidence. 
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Estimation of Chronic Disease Prevalence 
With Particular Reference to Syphilis 

By Hvrold a. Kujn, M. A., and H4rry B. Sauth, M. D., M. P. H.* 


This study was undertaken to test in the field a method which 
mi g ht be an improvement over existing techniques for measuring 
disease prevalence. The proposed method was the examination by a 
physician of a random sample of individuals drawn from the popula¬ 
tion in which disease prevalence was to be estimated. The critical 
problem was the degree of voluntary acceptance of such examinations 
by the general public. The method was tried in Queen Aime’s 
Coimty, Md., in November 1948. The general findings suggest that 
the proposal is ineffective in the form attempted (31 percent refused 
e.xamination). However, changed technique, based on experience 
gained in the trial, might reduce the refusal rate, perhaps to a level 
compatible with satisfactory estimates of the parameters involved. 

Starting with the general idea that examination of a population 
sample by a physician is a possible improvement in estimation of 
disease prevalence or incidence, several specific questions have to be 
answered before a field trial is possible. These questions are: 

1. What physicians are available for such examinations? 

2. What fees will the physicians require for their services? 

3. What places are available for conducting the examinations? 

4. How much money is likely to be available for routine use of this 
method if it is found to be practical? 

Low Cost Requirement 

Considering the last question first, it was presumed that laj^e sums 
would not be available and that the method should be tested by the 
cheapest means believed to have a possibility of success. With this 
factor in mind, it was necessary to depend on the physicians 
already operating disease control programs, namely the dty and 
county health officers and their clinical assistants. By presuming that 
such physicians would be sufficiently interested to provide examina¬ 
tion service without special charges and that the examinations could 
be held in existing health department quarters, the proposal was 
considered sufficiently practical (from a cost viewpoint) to warrant 
atrial. 

*Health program analyst. Division of Venereal Disease, Public Health Service; and Deputy State and 
county health officer, Queen Anne’s Coimty, Md., and regional consultant m venereal diseases 
Maryland State Department of Health, respectively. 

848T9S—49-^2 (1201) 
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It W‘as realized that the acceptance of a project of this type would 
result in a burden upon the local health officer and his staff, since it 
would be superimposed upon existing duties and responsibilities. 
However, without actual trial, the extent of this burden and partic¬ 
ularly its evaluation in tenns of results achieved could not be 
determined. 

Selection of the Parameter to he Estimated 

The proposal to measure chronic disease by examination of a 
random sample preceded any decision regarding the specific parameter 
to be estimated. Consideration was given to the three listed below: 

1. The number of cases existent in the population on a specific date. 

2. The number of persons in the population on a specific date who 
are or who ever have been afflicted. 

3 The number of cases acquired in the population during a specific 
time interval. 

The first two are alternative definitions of prevalence, and the last 
is a definition of incidence. 

The definition of prevalence as a cumulation of all cases previously 
acquired by a given group is a concept proposed by Turner (f) in 1943 
for syphilis morbidity measurement and could, of course, be used 
for other diseases too. Turner also defines incidence essentially as 
it is given above. The definition of prevalence as the existing cases 
is one which is used by many authors (2), Although incidence would 
be considered by many as the most useful single parameter to esti¬ 
mate, we do not know of any practical scheme for accurate estimation 
of this measure in a civilian population such as exists in this country. 
To illustrate the obvious difficulty in estimating the number of cases 
acquired during a stated time interval rincidence), the alternative 
theoretical methods and fjieir practical difficulties are noted below: 

1. If a new sample is selected each time, then the physician must 
be able to judge the onset of observed disease with sufficient accuracy 
to correctly include it or exclude it from the period being studied. 
In addition, he must be able to elicit a history or other satisfactory 
evidence of disease acquired during the period under study but not 
currently in evidence, i. o., ^'ctired.’' For syphilis and many other 
chronic diseases, these abilities are severely limited by the nature of 
the disease and the knowledge of many patients. 

2. Instead of selecting new samples each time, the same sample 
group may be examined in successive periods to detect disease acquired 
in the interval between examinations. However, not only may the 
exposure to a series of successive examinations change the health 
practices of the group so that they are no longer representative, but 
the inevitable losses from observation because of changed address 
will further complicate the unbiased estimate of incidence. 
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The practical choice for the present then is between the two defini¬ 
tions of prevalence. Briefly restated these are: (a) Existent cases in 
the population; (b) existent or cured cases in the population. 

On several counts the first is much preferred. It presents the current 
problem faced by the control program. It ignores the counting of 
cases which are no longer a problem. It may be expected to decrease 
with current control program success and vice versa. It is affected 
by both of the major control program approaches, namely the pre¬ 
vention of disease or its successful treatment. For these reasons the 
proposed method for measuring chi*onic disease tested in this study 
was directed toward the estimation of the prevalence rate defined as 
the rate of existing disease per population unit. For syphilis, 
^'existing disease” requires further definition before practical applica¬ 
tion. It is proposed that this further definition of ‘^existing syphilis” 
be '^syphilis for which treatment is recommended.” 

Description of the Universe Tested 

One of the authors performed the medical examinations using the 
county health department in Gentreville, Maryland, as the place of 
examination. Because of special interest in estimating syphUis preva¬ 
lence, it was decided to select a population group for sampling which 
would produce useful sjnphiEs prevalence estimates for a sample size 
of 100. This sample size number was believed suJfficient for a first 
test of the method and was as large a group as could be examined with 
available facilities. However, the sample size of 100 was not suflEicient 
upon which to estimate with a reasonable proportionate error the 
total population syphilis prevalence believed to be on the order of 1-4 
percent. Although the first purpose of the trial was to test the method 
and in particular to determine the degi’ee of nonresponse, it was 
desirable to plan the study so that syphilis estimates regarding the 
county would be included if the trial was successful. Therefore, in 
order to satisfy the dual objective of method trial and estimation of 
syphilis prevalence for some group in Queen Anne's County it was 
decided to specify the universe as Negro residents of Queen Anne's 
County, age 15 and over. This group was believed to have a syphilis 
prevalence on the order of 10-30 percent and could be estimated with 
much less proportionate error than the total county population given 
a sample of equal size. 

Similarity of Proposed Method to New York tmd Michigan Studies 

A review of the literature on health surveys revealed two previous 
attempts to obtain sickness data by physical examination of a selected 
sample of civilians. The first of these was reported by Wheeler (S) 
in 1937, and the second by Hoffer (4) in 1947. Both studies were 
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associated with a house-to-house canvass health survey and tried to 
judge the accuracy of the results by medical exa m ination of a sample. 
From their reports it appears evident that neither author considered 
the obtaining of detailed information on refusal rate as an important 
part of the study and consequently the studies are not well designed 
to provide these data. It is noted that in both cases the examination 
was offered to entire fa mili es selected in the sample and not to individ¬ 
uals independently of family. This item is perhaps worthy of more 
comment since it relates to the efficient conduct of a health survey 
based on medical examinations. 

It is likely that intrafamily correlation on the presence or absence 
of disease is high and positive for many communicable, hereditary or 
environmentally induced diseases. This being the case, for any sample 
in which the cost of medical examination is high in comparison to the 
increased cost of individual rather than familial selection, sample 
efficiercy is gi-eatly improved by the selection of individuals without 
regard to family. With this in mind as a probable feature of any 
practical medical examination survey, it is necessary to test refusal 
rate with individual selection as a part of the sample design. This 
similarity of test design and actual design is proposed principally for 
a reason that may not be self-evident. Since the main purpose of the 
test is to gather information on refusal rate, it is important not to 
confuse acceptance by an individual because his wife is going and he 
naay as well join her, with refusal by the same individual if he is the 
only one selected in the family and is not sufficiently interested. 

Sample Selection 

For purposes of the survey “resident’' was defined as those persons 
living in the county on the date of enumeration, excluding those who 
planned to leave the coimty within 2 months of enumeration date, 
either permanently or because of seasonal labor migration. The 
elements of the sample design chosen for this study were area sampling 
with systematic stratification; direct enumeration of individuals in 
the selected areas, and systematic subsampling of individuals with 


Table 1. Atae-sex distribution of the JOO persons selected in the sample 


Age 

Total 

Mole 

Female 

Age 


Total 

Male 

Female 

15—19---- -- 


9 

3 ' 

6 

55-59_ 


6 

4 

2 



11 

4 

7 

60-64.- 

_ 

4 

3 

1 

25-29— . . . 


11 

4 

7 

65-69_ 


5 

2 

3 



8 

' 3 

5 

70-74. 


4 

3 1 

1 1 

35-39 . . 


12 

, 7 

5 

75-79 . 


, 1 , 

1 




12 

3 1 

9 






45-49 . 


8 

' 5 ’ 

3 , 




48 

52 

50-54 ... 


9 

i 

3 ♦ 
1 

j Total _ 

1 
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age, area, and sex stratification. An age-sex distribution of the 100 
persons selected for the sample survey is given in table 1. 

Response of Sample to Proposed Examination 

The residence and/or place of employment of each person selected 
in the sample were visited to explain the nature of the health survey 
and the selected individuaPs relation to it. The elements of the 
presentation to all individuals located were as follows: (a) Establish¬ 
ment of rapport; (b) explanation of the purpose and type of survey; 
fc) emphasis on “your number picked out of hat”; (dj emphasis on a 
thorough examination not just for one disease; (e) emphasis on 
voluntary nature of proposal; (f) emphasis on ineligibility of persons 
not selected; (g) suggestion of personal value for the individual; 
Hij inquiry regarding a convenient date for appointment. 

Of the 100 persons in the sample, 69 accepted appointments and 
were examined. Appointments were accepted by 17 others who did 
not keep them and who refused or did not keep later appointments. 
Nine persons refused any appointment. Two were moving to Balti¬ 
more before the next open appointment date but seemed interested. 
One person was in “a hospital in Baltimore for pneumonia” dm*ing the 
entire period from enumeration to the close of examinations (December 
23, 1948); one moved away immediately after the enumeration, and 
one was never located. Table 2 presents these data on response by 
sex and age-group. The smallest proportion examined, of the 4 
age-sex groups, was 50 percent for the 22 females, age 40-79. 
Whether this is accidental or suggestive of a real difference in response 
due to greater suspicion, prudery, caution or some other trait in this 
population group is not known. It can be noted, however, that the 
variation of acceptance among the four groups is not greater than 
could arise by chance in one out of every six samples of this size from 
a universe with equal acceptance for all age-sex gi‘Oups. (Chi-square 
equals 4.97 for 3 degrees of freedom.) 


Table 2. Besponse to proposed examination 


Category 

Total 

Male 

Female 

15-39 

1 40-79 

15-39 

40-79 

Accepted examination_ 

69 

15 

20 

23 

11 

Refused appointment_ 

9 

0 

3 

2 

4 

Didn't keep appointment_ 

17 

4 

3 

5 

5 

Other*_ 

5 

2 1 

1 

0 

2 

Total____ 

100 

21 

27 

30 1 

1 22 

Percent examined_ 

69 

71 

74 

77 



*MoTed, hospitalized or not located. 
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A classification by reason for refusal is presented in table 3 for the 
31 persons ivho were not examined. The inclusion of the fom* who 
moved out of the area may be considered as a failure to correctly 
restrict the universe at the time of first enumeration. For larger 
areas than single counties this proportion could be expected to be 
smaller, but, in any case, it does not seem to be a failure of a method 
designed to estimate disease prevalence within a given area. 


Table 3. Persons not examined 


Reason given for refusal 

] 

1 Number 

Number visits 

Appomt- 

ments 

accepted 

persons 

Total 

1 Seen 

Moved----- 1 

1 

, -i 



1 

Hospitalized—.. 

t 1 




Too busy__-.-.. 

1 




Feel well.... 1 

! ^ 




No confidence in doctors--- 




1 

None given-.. 

! 



4 

Total.-. 

31 

83 

51 

28 


The one person not examined because of hospitalization may be 
considered a failure of the methodjto obtain advance cooperation of 
the hospitals covering the area to be surveyed. It is possible that 
hospitals will not permit inspection of their records for statistical use, 
but this seems unlikely if the proposal is made through the correct 
channels. Unfortunately this particular case was hospitalized in 
Baltimore and there was no opportunity to make the necessary 
personal contacts to obtain a record of the patient's examination 
findings. 

After talking with these individuals, it is the authors' opinion that 
the 13 cases stating that they were too busy for examination offered 
this reason as a cover-up for their real reasons. There may have 
been two or three at most who we honestly believe could not spare 
time or energy for the examination during the hours offered. For 
these few, Saturday or Sunday hours woxdd have helped. For the 
majority of the 13 who were ‘‘too busy"; for those 5 who stated it 
was “unnecessary since they felt well"; for the 4 who “had no con¬ 
fidence in" or “were afraid” of doctors; and for the remaining 4 for 
whom no reason was given: The most necessary corrective measure 
in our opinion is the removal of a social atmosphere of mistrust, 
suspicion and fear on the part of some members of the community 
surveyed to the offerings of the local health department. Whether 
this is simply part of a larger social relationship between nonwhites 
and government agencies and whether it is susceptible to simple 
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corrective measures for a limited activity such as a health survey, 
we do not know. However, our personal conviction based on face- 
to-face negotiation with the population sample and supported by the 
opinion of the Negro minister in Centreville (in a post-survey dis¬ 
cussion) is that presuivey negotiation and discussion with community 
leaders would appreciably lower the nonresponse rate. The nature 
of this suggested groundwork should be to: (a) Give publicity to the 
forthcoming survey; (b) originate the publicity with accepted com¬ 
munity leaders; (c) attempt to create a favorable group reaction 
rather than '^sell'' just the selected individuals. 

It was noted that the one sample tract which was in Centreville, 
within easy walking distance of the health department, had 13 of 
the 31 refusals. Of the 100 persons selected for the sample, only 29 
were in this tract. Thus the refusal rate for this tract was about 
45 percent compared with about 25 percent for the remainder of the 
county. 

Persons taking the examination were found to be unanimous in 
their opinion that it was very worth while, that it should be given 
periodically, and that they would recommend it to anyone who might 
ask their advice about it. 

Examination Method and Coverage 

Appointments for survey examinations were not to exceed 5 be¬ 
tween 9-12 a. m. and 5 between 1-4 p. m. Examination dates were 
each day Monday through Friday, morning and afternoon, excepting 
holidays and a few periods of special health department activities. 
In addition, three health survey examinations could be scheduled 
concomitantly with the venereal disease clinic held Thursday nights 
from 6 to 8 p. m. Thus, for a typical week there was space for 40 
appointments during ‘^office hours” and 3, during Thursday night 
venereal disease clinics. 

Persons accepting appointment were told to appear between 9 and 
10:30 a. m. for morning periods, between 1 and 2:30 p. m. for after¬ 
noon periods, and between 6 and 7 p. m. for the Thursday night 
clinic. Two nurses were on duty full time to assist with the survey 
examinations. They interviewed patients for current medical com¬ 
plaints and took such measurements as height, weight, blood pressure, 
respiration, pulse rate, and oral temperature. The nurses also gave 
the patient a chest X-ray, audiometer test, and an eye test (Snellen 
chart). They collected blood and urine samples, and directed the 
patients to a screened area to undress and put on an examining gown. 
When these preliminary steps had been completed, the clinical 
examination was made. This clinical examination took about 15 
minutes and covered the following listings on the examination record: 
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General appearance; skin; muscosae: teeth and tonsils; palms and 
soles; anus and genitalia; lymphatics; bones, joints, frame, muscles; 
liver and spleen; other abdominal; lungs; cardiovascular; central 
nervous system; eyes; ears; facial nerve. 

The examination described vras the best that available time and 
facilities could supply. However, the more complete the examination 
coverage, the more fruitful the survey will be. Of course, the principle 
of applying the complete examination on a routine basis to all persons 
in the sample, is necessary for extrapolation of results to the population 
sampled. 

Additional tests and examinations, at a later date, were performed 
on those suspc^cted of disease who could not be diagnosed on the initial 
examination. 

Examination Findings 

The residts of examination for the 69 persons accepting it are 
summarized in table 4. Kesults of the audiometer and Snellen chart 
tests are not given in the table. They were omitted because audio¬ 
meter testing was incomplete (the machine was frequently loaned to 
the school system and was not available for survey tests), and Snellen 
chart testing was performed \rithout glasses when these were worn 
normally by the patient. The chart entry was stated as ‘^Corr. 
visual acuity’’ but it was misunderstood. It is our opinion that a 


Table 4. Results of 69 health survey^ examinations 


dugnctets 


Total num- 
j her 

I 

Number recom¬ 
mended for 

treatment ^ 

1 

7 


-) 51 


J 29 

14 

4 

2 

-i 19 

11 

-1 1 

! 1 

2 


1 2 


1 


J 11 



Xo evidence of disea&e_ 

Teeth carious or misring and not replaced_ 

Syphilis, total_ 

Early latent_____ 

Late latent-____ 

Xeurosyphilis___ 

Cardiovascular_ 

late congenital_ 

Unknown stage_ 

Hypertension___ 

Eye disease or injury__ 

Blind (one eye'_1_ 

Cataract (one eye)_ 

Involvement of extra-ocular muscles (one eye)_ 

Obesity_ 

Tuberculosis___ 

Diabetes, enlarged heart, mental deficiency, inguinal 
herziia, traumatic arthritis of hip, iehthiosis, Wtiligo, 
varicose veins, Parkinson’s disease, vaginal discharge 
(gonorrhea?), penis destroyed by destructive lesion 
(old granuloma inguinale?).... 


(®) 


* Appliw to syphilis only. Indicates persons in whom syphilis is detected and who do not have prior 
adequate treatment. 

’ I (eadh). 
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visual defect sausfactorily coirected by glasses does not constitute a 
health problem. 

Briefly restating the findings, as given in table 4, for diagnoses 
made in more than one individual, we note first that only 7 of the 69 
persons were found to have no O'^ddence of disease. Dental defects 
were observed in 51; syphilis in 29, only 14 of whom reqiihed treat¬ 
ment and are included in the estimate of prevalence made in this 
study; hypertension in 11; eye disease or injuiy in 4; obesity in 4; 
and tuberculosis in 2. 

Deferring to a later section discussion of the possible nature and 
extent of bias due to nonresponse, the syphilis prevalence rate of 
Queen Anne’s County Negro residents, age 15 or over, may be esti¬ 
mated at 20.7 percent. 

The standard error for this estimate of syphilis prevalence is 
approximately 4.9 percent, and it is estimated that the range 20.7 
percent db9.8 percent includes the population syphilis prevalence rate. 
The relative frequency of error in estimates of this class is 1 out of 20. 
Granted that this estimate is poor in terms of its large range, it is of 
some value considering the absence of other objective data on the 
subject. Also it should bo realized that this study was conducted 
to test a method and was not intended as a suggested sample size for 
practical use. Following this thought, it is obvious that local areas 
which cannot undertake about 500 examinations would not find a method 
of this type practical for local estimates. However, an entire State 
might use a similar method for estimating State-wide parameters by 
distributing 500 examinations over 25 or more counties. The number 
of examinations would not then be burdensome for any one county, 
but neither would each county have usable local estimates. 

Of course, the sample size required for satisfactory estimates of 
disease prevalence rates varies with the size of the rates being esti¬ 
mated. If it is accepted that a proportionate error in estimation 
limited to 25 percent (e. g., ^vith an actual prevalence rate of 8 percent, 
the error is limited to 2 percent) in 9 out of 10 samples is satisfactory, 
then the approximate sample sizes required for several different 
parameters are given below : 


Parameter 

percent 

1 _ 

5_ 

10 , 

20 _ 


Approximate 
sample size 

4,300 

850 

400 

175 


It can be noted from this brief table that required sample sizes are 
quite large for estimates of parameters below 5 percent. Perhaps 
estimates of these smaller parameters are practical only for the 
larger States, or gi*oups of States pooling their sample requirements. 

848796—49-8 
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Syphilis Evdmination Findings Versus Interview Statement 

As previously stated, each person accepting examination was 
interviewed by a nurse. One of the questions included in this inter¬ 
view was: ''Do you have syphilis or bad blood?'' Table 5 presents 
the cross tabulation of this item as answered by the patients \vith the 
medical findings. It strongly suggests that syphilis prevalence data, 
as defined in this paper, cannot be accurately obtained by direct 
population interview. 

Table 5 


Patients’ response to the question “Do you have syphilis or 
b^d blood*”’ 

Medicnl flndmfts on the presence of 
sjphilis requuing treatment 


Total 

Negative 

Positive 

No..... 

65 

53 

12 

Maybe_ _ 

2 

1 

1 

Yes___ 

2 

1 

1 

Total... 

69 

55 

14 


Bias in Refusals 

The degree of nonresponse (31 percent) found in this study would 
be of no major importance if it were not associated with health status. 
Unfortunately this is not kno%vn and, for safety, bias should be pre¬ 
sumed to be present. It is for this reason that the proposed sampling 
method as described for Queen Anne's County is considered a failure 
in the form attempted (to the extent that the observed nonresponse 
is at all suggestive of what might be found in other universes). Al¬ 
though no money for the purpose was available in this study, it is 
possible that some later project might examine all volunteers and then 
offer the refusals payment for their acceptajico in order to study the 
difference between groups. 

In an attempt to obtain some evidence regarding the health status 
of the refusals in this study, the local venereal disease clinic records 
(filed since 1939) were searched for the names of all persons selected 
in this study. Records of previous diagnosis and treatment for syphilis 
in the local clinic were foimd for 19 of the 100 persons in the sample. 
Of the 31 persons not examined, 2, or 6.5 percent, were in the old 
record file. Of the 69 persons accepting examination, 17, or 24.6 
percent, had old clinic records on file. If there actually were no 
difference between these percentages for the total population, less 
than 5 percent of all the samples which could be drawn of size 100 
(including 69 acceptances or 69 refusals) would show percentage 
differences equal to or larger than observed in this sample. The 
knowledge that this difference in proportion is probably not entirely 
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due to chance is of little help in deciding the possibility of bias. At 
first glance it might seem that the nonrespondents are healthier, at 
least as regards syphilis status. However, on considering the implica¬ 
tions of these data, at least the following additional hypotheses are 
equally suited to the evidence: (a) The nonrespondents use private 
rather than public medical care facihties in greater proportion than 
those accepting examination; (b) the nom-espondents use less medical 
care facilities of any typo than those accepting examination. 

Since hypotheses (a) and (b) are possibly, although not necossaiily, 
contradictory to the first hypothesis presented, namely that the 
nonrespondonts are healthier than those accepting examination, this 
study offers no objective data on the natiu“o or extent of possible bias 
due to nonresponse. In the authors’ opinion, those with existing pain 
or other obvious symptoms of disease are more likely to accept than 
others, and hence increase the estimation of total disease prevalence. 
For particular diseases or stages of disease characterized by the absence 
of obvious symptom, this “upward” bias would probably not exist. 

Bias in Examination 

It is believed that examination by a physician is superior to inter¬ 
view in determining the prevalence of specific diseases among a 
population group. However, it should be recognized that medical 
examination findings will vary with different physicians and that 
bias, in terras of departxire from the average finding of all possible 
physicians, may' bo present in an indeterminate amount. Britten 
and Thompson (S) showed that percentage-defect findings among 
workers in different industries varied more tlian would be expected 
unless the different physicians had different standards for definition 
of defect. Sydenstricker and Britten (6) found that medical exami¬ 
nation of life insurance policyholdei’S resulted in a higher defect rate 
when examinations wore made at the “central office” than when they 
were made in the “field.” In establishing the kind of examination 
to bo used in a luevalence study of this typo, consideration should be 
given to as maiiy objective measurements as possible in order to 
reduce vai-iatiou and bias inti*oduced by subjective standards of 
diagnosis. 

Estimated Cost 

Since dollar costs for the same article or service vary greatly with 
time and area, no attempt will bo made to calculate this survey’s 
expense in dollars. The following listing of time and car mileage spent 
by various persons assisting in conduct of the survey may be con¬ 
sidered the “real” cost of the study: 
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Physician.. . -- 7 working days. 

Public health nurses_ _ _ 26 working days. 

Venereal disease int estigators____ — 20 working days. 

Statistician_ _ 25 working days. 

Automobile mileage__ 2, 650 miles. 


All worldng time was computed by prorating the percent of time 
spent in the health sm*voy inasmuch as no persons were continuously 
occupied by full-time smwey duties during its operation. Follow-up 
activities on syphilis and tuberculosis suspects are not included, 
because these are considered to be regular health department activities. 
In attempting to relate these data to dollar expense, it should be 
realized that the health officer and venereal disease investigators 
continued their regular duties concomitantly with sm*vey operation. 

Tw’^o remediable defects of the study contributed toward higher 
costs than necessary. These were the failure to overscliedule appoint¬ 
ments and the failure, in several instances, to get good addresses on 
enumeration, necessitating much visiting and questioning to locate 
the selected individuals. 

Relationship to Routine Health Department Activity 

Unquestionably, the survey added to the work load of health 
depai‘tment perbOimel, but it is believed that routine activities did 
not suffer. Survey activities were skipped on days of special clinic 
activities; two of the four nurses conducted the survey examinations 
while the other two carried out the usual program; VD investigators 
assisted in areas they were visiting anyway; a]\d the staff was 
generally cooperative. 

Conclusion 

This study of disease prevalence estimation has described the 
results of a technique proposed as a possible improvement. 

The principal item on which the proposed technique is found to be 
imsatisfactory is the failm^e to approximate 100 percent acceptance 
of free physical examinations by a selected sample. The observed 
nonresponse rate of 31 percent is believed to bo pai’tly due to a failure 
to seek participation by community leaders in advance of the survey. 
It is hoped this participation can be obtained in advance of any future 
smvey using this method. Objective data regarding bias in the 
prevalence estimates based on those accepting examinations are 
unavailable, and bias should be presumed sufficient to require approxi¬ 
mately 100 percent acceptance until proved otherwise. 

As a first attempt to obtain voluntary acceptance of free physical 
examinations by individuals selected at random, the study was 
poorly conducted from a viewpoint of efficiency in cost. However, 
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the expense for this sample of 100 with 69 examinations is not believed 
to suggest costs over the limits of practical application if the problem 
of bias can be solved. Costs are higher for estimates of small preva¬ 
lence rates than they would be for tbose close to 50 percent. Most 
States with prevalence of specific diseases between 10-90 percent will 
probably find the cost of estimating these data, by a method of tlie 
type described in tins paper, to be wnthin practical limits. For 
estimating provalance rates below 10 percent, costs increase rapidly 
and may exceed the resouices of individual States. For estimates 
of tliese lower rates, regional or nation-wide surveys would be more 
practical although obviously less informative. 
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Snap Traps Versus Cage Traps in Plague Surveillance 

By Bertram Gross, M. S., and David D. Bonnet, Ph. D,* 

Plague infection is found in the Territory of Hawaii in two relatively 
small areas; oiie on the Island of Maui, and one on the Island of 
Hawaii. These areas, as well as adjacent areas, are under continual 
surveillance by the Bureau of Rodent Control, Depai’tment of Health, 
in order to detect the presence of active plague in rodents and fleas, 
and to define the plague region. Sui-veillance consists of regular and 
systematic daily trapping of rodents, combing for fleas, examination 
of trapped rodents for plague, and daily inoculation of guinea pigs 
with pooled rodent tissues and W’ith macerated flea pools from indi¬ 
vidual districts. In addition to surveillance, the Bureau of Rodent 
Control carries on intensive plague suppressive measures within the 
known endemic areas including ratproofing, poisoning, gassing, 
trapping, clearing, DDT spraying and dusting, sanitary inspection, 
and education of the public in rodent control procedures. 

From time to time a question has been raised concerning the 
advisability of using snap traps rather than cage traps, since it has 
been shown (I) that some of the rodent fleas leave the dead victims of 
snap traps within a few hours. This loss of fleas may increase the 
plague hazard to humans, since these fleas attempt to find a new 
individual host. Furthermore, there might be a reduction in the 
number of fleas which could be recovered for use in guinea-pig 
inoculations. 

To evaluate this problem in a plague area in Hawaii, an experiment 
was performed to compare the results obtained from snap traps with 
the results obtained from cage traps. One hundred snap traps (Victor 
type) and one hundred cage traps (Marine type) were placed alter¬ 
nately 50 feet apart along a trap line in Kaholo Gulch, Hamakua, 
Hawaii (plague district 17A). The traps were baited similarly, using 
squares of coconut meat, and were examined, baited, and set daily 
during the early morning. Ail live rodents were gassed with cyanogas 
in the cages and immediately placed in paper bags, while dead rats 
secured in the snap traps were placed in paper bags and subsequently 
gassed to Idll the fleas. Every effort was made to avoid the loss of 
fleas through handling. 

The trial period began July 1,1946, and ended November 25, 1946, 
thus making a total of 10,900 trap-days for each type of trap. 

*Chlef* Bureau of Rodent Control, and Medical Entomologist, respectively, Division of Sanitation, 
Department of Health, Territory of Hawaii. 
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Snap traps proved to be almost five times (4.9) more efl&cient than 
the cage traps in retrieving rodents as shown in table 1. The figures 

Table 1. Rodent catch 



Rats 

caught 

Percent 

Mice 

caught 

Percent 

Total 

rodents 

Percent 

Snap traps_____-__ 

852 

82.4 

508 

81.4 

1,420 

83.0 

17.0 

Gage teaps_-_-_ 

185 

17.6 

105 

16.6 

200 



also indicate the probability that some mice were able to escape from 
the cage traps. Almost all of the animals taken were carefully 
combed and examined for fleas and the results are presented in table 2. 


Table 2. Flea recovery 



Number 

rodents 

combed 

Number 

infested 

with 

fleas 

Number 
fleas re¬ 
covered 

Percent 

rodents 

infested 

Average 
number 
fleas per 
infested 
rodent 

Flea 

index* 

Snap traps.. 

Cage traps_ 

1.317 

262 

73 

27 

88 

47 

5.5 

10.3 

1.2 

1.7 

0.07 

.18 



Flea ciamlned 


On a percentage basis, twice as many infested rodents were taken 
in the cage-trap series than were taken with the snap-trap series. 
This indicates that some rodents in the snap-trap group lost their 
fleas completely. This migration of fleas away from snap-trapped 
animals is also shown by a comparison of the average number of fleas 
per infested rodent, which was 1.2 in the snap-trapped group as against 
1.7 in the cage-trapped series. 

Although there is a loss of fleas with the use of snap traps compared 
to cage traps, it must be kept in mind that the recoveries were made 
with the same unit of effort for each series (10,900 trap days). There¬ 
fore with this same unit of work, 2.7 times as many infested rodents 
were obtained with snap traps and, from these rodents, 1.8 times as 
many fleas were recovered. Thus a greater number of fleas distrib¬ 
uted over a gi-eater niunber of rodents is ob tamed with snap traps. 
This is a desirable feature when the primary purpose of the trapping 
is plague surveillance and the fleas are utilized for guinea-pig inocu¬ 
lations. The loss of fleas from infested rats will not reduce appreci¬ 
ably the chance of plague detection, since it has been shown that one 
plague-infected flea out of a hundred (the remainder being non- 
infected) is readily detected by guinea-pig inoculation (B) and the loss 
of these fleas from snap-trapped animals is less than the niunber which 
would result from destroying an equal number of rodents by poisons. 
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Inasmuch, as all places of human habitation are regularly treated 
with residual DDT, and because of the greater number of rodents 
destroyed and the increased offieiency of the plague-detection pro¬ 
cedures by snap traps, it is the considered opinion of the authors that 
snap traps have definite advantages over cage traps in the type of 
continual plague surveillance caiiied on by the Bureau of Rodent 
Control, Department of Health, Territory of Hawaii in the Hamakua 
District, Island of Hawaii. 
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INCIDENCE OF DISEASE 


No health department^ State or locals can cffcctwely prevent or contiol disease icithout 
knowledge of when^ wherCt and under what conditions cases a/e ocevtring 


UNITED STATES 

REPORTS FROM STATES FOR WEEK ENDED SEPTEMBER 3, 1949 

A net decline of 47 cases ^as recorded in the incidence of poliomye 
litis—from a total of 3,244 cases reported last week, to 3,197 for the 
current week. The total cases reported for the corresponding week 
last year was 1,505, an increase of 93 oases over the preceding week’s 
total. The 5-year (1944-48) median is 1,505 cases. CmTently, 
slight net decreases were reported in all of the 9 geographic divisions 
except the East North Central (818 cases last week to 902 for the 
current week), the East South Central (95 to 115), and the Mountain 
area (136 to 144). 

Of the 38 States reporting cun‘ently more than 9 cases, 21 showing 
increases reported an aggregate of 1,577 cases (last week 1,366); 16 
showing decreases reported 1,359 (last week 1,581). The 30 States 
reporting more than 19 cases each are as follows (last week’s figures in 
parentheses): Ltcreases —New Jersey 137 (122), Pennsylvania 78 
(65), Ohio 171 (123), Indiana 61 (58), Illinois 282 (276) Michigan 287 
(280), Wisconsin 101 (81), North Dakota 52 (50), South Dakota 38 
(25), Kansas 52 (33), West Viiginia 23 (18), Kentucky 60 (33), 
Tennessee 36 (31), Colorado 55 (53), Washington 50 (48); decreases — 
Maine 37 (44), Now Hampshire 24 (32) Connecticut 56 (70), New 
York 538 (573), Minnesota 168 (183), Iowa 72 (134), Missouri 101 
(116), Nebraska 39 (51), Vii’ginia 27 (34), Arkansas 44 (50), Oklahoma 
50 (62), T(‘xas 63 (69), Idaho 27 (33), California 89 (101); no change — 
Massacliuselts 194. For the year to date 23,740 cases have been 
reported, as coinpar(‘d with 12,657 for the same period last year and a 
5-year median of 9,474. 

During the week, 2 cases of relapsing fever wore reported, in Califor¬ 
nia. Of 15 cases of Kooky Mountain spotted fever reported in 8 
Eastern and Central States, 4 occuiTcd in North Carolina and 3 each 
in Maryland and Arkansas. 

Deaths recorded during the week in 93 large cities in the United 
States totaled 8,458, as compared with 8,049 last week, 10,555 and 
7,678, respectively, for the corresponding weeks of 1948 and 1947, 
and a 3-yeai* (1946-48) median of 7,960. For the year to date the 
total is 323,771, same period last year, 326,660. Infant deaths totaled 
672, last week 649,3-year median 682, same week last year, 740. The 
cumulative figure is 22,939, corresponding period last year 23,560. 

( 1217 ) 
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PLAGUE INFECTION IN PARK COUNTY, COLO. 


Under date of August 26, plague infection ■vvas reported proved in a 
pool of IG fleas obtained on August 11 by flagging the openings of 
burrows of prairie dogs, Cyuomys gunnisorii, in an area 2 miles south 
of Fairplay, Park County, Colo.; in a pool of 55 fleas obtained on 
August 12 in the same manner from bmrows of prairie dogs of the 
same species at a location approximately 15 miles southwest of Fair- 
play; and in a pool of 5 fleas from 1 pocket gopher, Thomomys sp., 
trapped August 11 in the locality fii'st described above. 


DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED AUG. 27, 1949 

[From the Weekly hloi tnlity Index, issued by the National Office of Vital Statistics] 



Week ended 
Aug. 27, 1949 

Correspond¬ 
ing week, 1948 

Data for 94 large cities of the United States: 

Total deaths______ 

8,060 

8,418 

315,874 

649 

719 

22,284 

70,222,284 

12,617 

9.4 

0.4 

8,746 

Median for 3 prior years__— 

Tnt-ftl fieat-.h.*!,‘first .^4 wAfikfi of year _, _ ________ 

316,726 

706 

Deaths under 1 year of age_J____-__ 

Median for 3 prior years....... 

Deaths under 1 year of age, first 34 weeks of year. -. 

Data from industrial insurance companies: 

Pnlinies in fnrnfi _ __ ___ _ ___ _ _ 

22,833 

70,939,272 

9,590 

7.1 

9.6 

Number of death claime _ . . _ _ 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate. 

Death claims per 1,000 policies, first 34 weeks of year, annual rate. 
















FOREIGN REPORTS 


CANADA 

Provinces—Notifiable diseases—Week ended August IS, 19^.9 .— 
During the week ended August 13, 1949, cases of certain notifiable 
diseases were reported by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics of 
Canada as follows: 


Discaso 

New¬ 

found¬ 

land 

Prince 

Edward 

Island 

Nova 

Scotia 

New 

Bruns¬ 

wick 

Que¬ 

bec 

On¬ 

tario 

IMani- 

toba 

Sas¬ 

katch¬ 

ewan 

Al¬ 

berta 

British 

Colum¬ 

bia 

Total 


1 


13 


16 

40 

8 

14 

31 

16 

139 

Diphthena--.. 




3 

3 

Dysentery, bacil- 





7 

1 





s 

EncephaJltls, infec¬ 
tious. .... 






1 

1 

1 



3 

n-pftnaTi lue^asles ^ 



2 


1 


3 

2 

1 

3 

1 

18 




1 



5 

1 


9 

Measles 



4 


31 

58 

27 

67 

49 

36 

272 

Meningitis, monin- 

gOCOCOEil___ 



1 


1 

1 

3 

Mumps__ 



2 

1 

3 

65 

2 

2 

5 

26 

96 

Poliomyelitis.__ 



12 

1 

61 

125 

6 


2 

206 

Scarlet fever_ 



1 

6 

20 

1 


6 

5 

39 

Tuberculosis (all 
forma)_ 

13 


5 

6 

90 

21 

59 


30 

240 

Typhoid and para¬ 
typhoid fever. 



7 

7 




3 

37 

Undulant fever__ 







1 



1 

Venereal diseases: 

OoTinrrhfio . 

6 


7 

g 

103 

79 

18 

14 


73 

308 

Syphilis_ 

2 


7 

A 

67 

24 

6 

3 


u 

113 

Whooping cough.. - 

1 




61 

36 

3 

G 



107 










MADAGASCAR 

Notifiable diseases—July 1949, —Notifiable diseases were reported 
in Madagascar and Comoro Islands during July 1949 as follows: 

July 1040 


Disease 

Aliens 

Natives 

Ctises 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Bilharziasis____ __-_ 



80 

0 

Cerebrospinal meningitis___ . . 



13 

4 

Diphtheria.1.-— 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Dysentery, amebic. 

13 

0 

217 

2 

Eiysipelos_-_-__-_ - 



8 

1 

InfliiAriRA ____ __ 

08 

0 

4,387 

67 

Leprosy..________ -___ 



23 

2 

Malaria___.... ___ 

388 

1 

33,154 

204 

Measles______ 

18 

0 

'236 

6 

Mumps___ 

1 

0 

88 

0 

Paratyphoid fever_ 

1 

0 



Plague...-____ 



4 

4 

Pneumonia, broncho... 

3 

1 

378 

63 

Pneumonia, pnoumococeic. 

1 

1 

589 

64 

Puerperal infection______ 



7 

3 

Bolapsing fever_ 



1 

0 

Trachoma_____—, 

1 

0 



Tuberculosis, pulmonary. 

7 

2 

§7 

15 

Typhoid fever. 

1 

1 

u 

1 

Whooping cough. 

1 

0 

286 

12 
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EEPOBTS OP CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND 
YELLOW FEVER RECEIVED DURING THE CURRENT WEEK 

Kate .—The following reports include only items of imusual Incidence or of special interest and the occur¬ 
rence of these diseases, except yellow fever, in localities which had not recently reported cases. All reports 
of yellow fever are published currently, 

A table showing the accumulated figures for these diseases for the year to date is published in the Public 
Health Hefobts for the last Friday in each month. 

Smallpox 

Afghanistan .—^During tho period June 23-July 23, 1949, 57 cases 
of smallpox were reported in Afghanistan. 

French Equatorial Africa .—Smallpox has boon reported in French 
Equatorial Africa as follows: Jime 21-30, 1949, 42 cases, 16 deaths; 
July 11-20, 18 cases, 5 deaths; July 21-30, 40 cases, 9 deaths. 

Netherlands Indies — Java—Bandoeng and Batavia .—^During the 
period July 3-16,1949,64 cases of smallpox were reported in Bandoeng, 
Java, and for the week ended July 23, 50 cases with 6 deaths were 
reported in that city; for the week ended August 20, 1949, 222 cases 
of smallpox were reported in Batavia, Java. 

Typhus Fever 

Czechoslovakia .—^During the week ended August 13, 1949, 24 cases 
of typhus fever were reported in Czechoslovakia. 

Yellour Fever 

Qold Coast .—Yellow fever has been reported in Gold Coast as fol¬ 
lows: In Winneba Area—on August 15, 1949, 1 death in Apam (a 
seaport), on August 16, 1 death in Akukuom, during the week ended 
August 13, 1 fatal suspected case in Nyakrom, on August 21, 1 sus¬ 
pected case in Nyakrom, and on August 23, 1 death in Nyakrom; in 
Oda Area, on August 29, 1 suspected case in Esuboni. 



^ ^ ^ 
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Effects of Reservoir Operation on Stream Water 

Quality 

By R. L. Woodward and M. LeBosqdbt, Jr.* 

During the past 15 years there has been a great increase in interest 
in conservation of our natural resources generally and of our water 
resources in particular. Many dams and reservoirs have been con¬ 
structed by the Federal Government and many more have been 
authorized for construction for flood control, irrigation, navigation 
improvement and power production. Some of these projects have 
been built to serve a single purpose but there has been an increasing 
tendency toward multiple-purpose projects. In an increasing number 
of instances the possible effects of the developments, beneficial or 
detrimental, on water quality are being considered. 

It is frequently possible and practical to make important improve¬ 
ments in water quality by proper operation of a reservoir. Such 
improvements may be obtained without any special provisions or they 
may require the specific allocation of storage. The benefits that may 
be obtained and the damages that may be caused must be considered 
if the maximum benefit is to be derived from any development. These 
benefits and damages can be evaluated, at least in part, in monetary 
terms and in some cases they are of considerable magnitude. 

For the past 10 years the Public Health Service has cooperated 
with various distiict ofl&ces of the Army Corps of Engineers in in¬ 
vestigating water quality aspects of water control projects. Certain 
general principles have been recognized in this work and are the sub¬ 
ject of this discussion. 

In general, where wastes are discharged into flowing streams, the 
seriousness and extent of the damage caused by the resulting pollution 
depends upon the volume of stream flow as related to the amount and 
strength of the wastes discharged. A variety of other factors are 
involved, so that it is not practicable to establish standard dilution 
ratios which would be generally applicable. Nevertheless, the dilut- 
tion available is one of the most important factors governing the 

*Saiiitar 3 r engineer and senior sanitary engineer, Rnvironxnental Hoalth Center, Public Health Service, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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extent and seriousness of pollution. Therefore, pollution damage can 
be decreased either by reducing the waste load or by increasing the 
volume of dilution water. Since most streams have widely varying 
natural flows and since the design of waste treatment works must be 
based upon critical low-flow conditions, it frequently is possible to 
reduce ike degree of treatment required by storing flood waters for 
release during low-flow periods. 

Several important qualifications to these statements must be made. 
For many types of wastes, dilution alone cannot be considered an 
entirely satisfactory substitute for treatment, at least within the range 
of dilutions which it might be practicable to provide. For example, 
oils and other floating solids will be objectionable in many cases re¬ 
gardless of dilution water available. Settleable solids, either putres- 
cible or inert, will not be greatly affected by added dilution. Sludge 
deposits from sewage or other organic wastes may exert an effect on 
fche stream that is disproportionate to the pollution load in solution and 
in suspension in the stream. The wastes from coal washeries and 
from placer mining operations are examples of inert wastes. 

Neither is dilution usually a suitable solution for problems of bac¬ 
terial pollution. In such cases, the effect of dilution may be offset 
by the reduced time of flow from the source of pollution to the point of 
water use with fewer organisms dying in the shorter time period. For 
such pollution problems, waste treatment is essential to solution of 
the problem and although additional dilution may be a valuable 
supplement to treatment, it cannot be considered a satisfactory 
substitute. 

Low-flow augmentation can benefit water quality in other ways 
than by reducing the degree of waste treatment needed. In most 
streams the water during low-flow periods is more highly mineralized 
and harder than during periods of high flow. By storing a part of the 
softer water from periods of high surface run-off and releasing it dur¬ 
ing low-flow periods, the chemical quality at downstream points often 
can be improved. In special cases other types of benefits may be 
important. For instance, in areas where acid mine drainage is an 
important type of pollution, it may be possible to reduce the acid 
damage by storing flood waters for release during low-flow periods 
when acid concentrations are highest. Certain periodically acid 
streams or portions of streams may even be made continuously alka¬ 
line in this way. 

Temperature reduction due to increased low flows may be of major 
economic value where the stream is used intensively for cooling water. 
An outstanding example of this is the Mahoning Kiver which serves 
the Youngstown steel district in northeastern Ohio. Natural mini- 
inum flows were only about one-twentieth of the cooling water de¬ 
mands, and water temperatures rose to about 120° F. due to the 
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repeated re-use of the stream water. These high temperatures not 
only decreased the usefulness of the water for cooling and increased 
the cost of cooling but even forced a curtailment of plant operations. 
High water temperature also increases the difl&culty and cost of 
organic pollution abatement by reducing the solubility of oxygon and 
increasing the rate of decomposition of organic matter. Heat, in 
this case, can be considered a polluting agent. Flow icgulation has 
aided greatly in ov'ercoming the stream water temperature problem 
in the Mahoning Valley. Although this is an unusual situation, other 
places exist where industrial water use is intensive, and resulting high 
water temperature is a problem. 

Water impoundments may create certain hazards and have some 
damaging effects on water quahty. Although these are generally of 
less importance than the beneficial effects, they cannot be disregarded. 
Impoundment of water may aggravate the pollution problems of 
towns or industries along the reservoir shoreline. The reaeration 
capacity of sti*eams, and in fact the self-purification capacity of the 
streams, varies with the velocity of flow. By changing a free-flowing 
stream into an arm of a reservoir with little cuiTent, the quality of the 
water at and near the source of pollution may be seriously affected. 
This has been quite noticeable on canalized rivers. Where the size 
of the reservoir and the amoimt of water available for dilution of the 
wastes is great, this effect is less serious. 

A hazard to water works intakes may also be created by water 
impoundments. On free-flowing streams a water works intake may 
be safely placed a short distance above sources of pollution. Where 
this has been done and the stream subsequently becomes part of a 
reservoir, there is danger that wastes which formerly were carried 
away from the water intake may bo caiTied toward it. The situation 
at Harriman, Tenn., is a notable example of this. At Cmcinnati, 
Ohio, there is evidence that pollution from the city has traveled 
upstream to the water works intake oven though the downstream 
velocity in the Ohio River is normally much greater than would be 
found in most reservoirs. 

Water supplies downstream from a reservoir may bo adversely 
affected if conditions in the reservoir are favorable for heavy pro¬ 
duction of algae. Obnoxious tastes and odors may be imparted to 
the water and necessitate special treatment for their removal. The 
services of an expert aquatic biologist are generally needed to predict 
the probable importance of such effects. 

Where flow regulation is complete enough to eliminate the seasonal 
scouring of deposited material, some detriment may result. How¬ 
ever, such complete regxflation is quite unusual. 

The operation of reservoirs for power generation frequently gives 
rise to very great fluctuations in flow in accordance with power 
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may be permitted. Where seasonal industrial operations, such as 
canneries, beet sugai* refineries, or distilleries, contribute important 
quantities of wastes, critical stream conditions may occur during 
their peak seasons and the design stream flow would be chosen 
accordingly. 

In determining the cost of treatment, it is generally not feasible to 
make individual studies of each community or industry concerned. 
If consulting engineers' estimates are available, they can be used with 
suitable adjustments for changes in costs. Otherwise it is generally 
necessary to use average cost figui‘es from existing plants. As pointed 
out previously, flow regulation cannot be considered an adequate sub¬ 
stitute for primary treatment of sewage or of many kinds of industrial 
wastes. Consequently, flow regulation in such cases will effect a 
saving in waste treatment cost only insofar as it makes possible the 
elimination or a reduction in the degree of more complete treatment 
than plain sedimentation. The costs of providing this additional 
treatment are less variable than the costs of intercepting the wastes 
and providing the site and initial units for the treatment plant. 
Consequently, the eiTors introduced through the use of average cost 
figures will not usually be serious. 

Estimates of the benefits due to reduction in water hardness can be 
made by determining the reduction in hardness at various downstream 
points due to flow regulation. From knowledge of water uses for 
which hardness is troublesome, estimates can be made of the cost of 
an equivalent improvement in quality by water treatment or of the 
extra cost of soap due to usage of harder water. A similar procedure 
can be followed in estimating benefits due to reduction in mineral 
content. 

Careful studies of the damages due to acid mine drainage in the 
upper portions of the Ohio River drainage basin have been made in 
connection with the Ohio River Pollution Survey.^ Heavy add loads 
and severe corrosion damage would seldom be encountered in other 
parts of the coimtry, but in this area it appears that both flow regu¬ 
lation and other corrective measm*es will be required to achieve the 
best results. The damages from acid mine drainage include increased 
hardness and acidity in municipal and industrial water supplies, and 
accelerated corrosion of river boats and barges, river and harbor 
structures, and power plants. During the Ohio River pollution sur¬ 
vey, information on damages and costs of treatment was obtained 
directly from the municipalities, industries, transportation and power 
companies concerned and from the United States Engineer Office. 
This information has afforded a basis for evaluating the benefits due 
to acid reduction which can be accomplished by low-flow regulation. 
In estimating such benefits a reservoir operating schedule is used which 

iHoose Document 266, TStli Gong, 1st ses. 
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provides for storage of alkaline water during high flows and for release 
of this water to neutralize acidity during low-flow periods. 

Water-temperature-reduction benefits can be estimated in a similar 
manner to those due to hardness, mineral content, and acid reduction. 
A study is made of water uses where temperature is an important con¬ 
sideration, the losses experienced due to high temperatures are deter¬ 
mined, and the benefits at various points estimated from a knowledge 
of the rate of heat loss from water to air, the water and air tempera¬ 
tures, the water uses, and the stream flow. The principal industrial 
damages experienced on the Mahoning River were due to reduced 
power plant efl&ciencies because of poorer condenser operation, greater 
pumping costs and higher maintenance costs on various parts of the 
plant where the high temperature water was used.^ Estimates of such 
damages were obtained from the industries affected. In addition, the 
degree of sewage treatment required to obtain a given stream water 
quality was increased because of the high temperatures. 

Estimates of damage due to water impoundments can be made in 
similar ways. Reduction in reaeration capacity may require a higher 
degree of waste treatment than would be required without impound¬ 
ment. The additional treatment cost is properly chargeable as a 
damage due to the impoundment. Where the reservoir endangers a 
water supply by making possible its pollution by wastes discharged 
downstream from it, the cost of correcting the situation by moving the 
water intake, the waste outlet, or by some other effective method, is a 
measure of the damage done. 

In considering any of these benefits or damages, it is necessary to 
make estimates of probable future conditions. This presents no 
unusual difficulties in so far as domestic sewage is concerned but may 
be very difficult in the case of industrial waste discharges. Informa¬ 
tion on the plans of specific industries for expansion or process changes, 
information on new establishments expected, and study of past trends 
in industrial activity, may be used as guides in estimating future 
industrial waste loads. Increased dilution water during low-flow 
periods is of unquestioned value and benefit to water quality and it is 
believed that the methods adopted for estimating its monetary value 
provide a rational and conservative approach to the problem. 
Intangible benefits which are not evaluated are also important. 

t The method used in dealing with this problem is discussed in detail in the article, Cooling-Water Bene- 
flte From Increased Blver Flows, by M. IteBc^quet, Jr., Journal of the Now England Waters Works Associ¬ 
ation, 60: 111-116, June 1046. 
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Incidence of Q Fever in Eastern Washington 

— A Serological Survey — 

By Raja DoDDANiNjAVYA, Ph. D.* 

Among the advances in knowledge of Q fever made during and 
after the recent war is the addition of new geographic areas to those 
in which it was previously known to occur. Prior to the last war 
the natural occurrence of this disease in man was considered limited 
to Australia (S, 8) although the infectious agent was recovered from 
ticks in Montana by Davis and his colleagues as early as 1938 (7, 10). 
However, one naturally acquired case of Q fever was reported from 
Montana in 1941 (9) and a few suspected cases (S). Recently the 
disease has been reported from scattered parts of the United States. 
The etiological agent Coxiella burnetii has also been recovered from 
different species of ticks in widely separated areas. 

Although Washington presents geographic and climatic conditions 
differing from those of areas where natural outbreaks have been 
reported previously, it is one of the Northwestern States offering large 
areas suitable for cattle raising and has a proportionately higher per¬ 
centage of cattle than many of the Eastern or other Western States. 
Cattle are thought to be a reservoir of the disease. Several species 
of ticks found in this area are identical with those known to harbor the 
rickettsia in other areas. Therefore, there is no reason to believe 
that the disease should not occur here. 

Furthermore, the etiological agent of Q fever has been recovered 
from the Rocky Moxmtain wood tick Dermacentor andersoni in Mon¬ 
tana (7) and from the Pacific coast tick Dermacentor occidentalis in 
Oregon (5). Sporadic natural infections have also been reported from 
Alontana and Idaho. Since Idaho and Oregon border the State of 
Washington on the east and south, respectively, it was felt that a 
survey of the sera of animals in this area might be of value to deter¬ 
mine if any reservoir of this disease is present. 

The main objective was to determine whether this disease exists in 
eastern Washington, and if so, to estimate its prevalence. Our knowl¬ 
edge of the effects of Q fever in cattle and other domestic animals is 
obscure, although it is known that the disease causes an inapparent or 
mild infection in cattle {11,12). Recent publications reveal that the 
primary interest in Q fever in cattle is due to its public health aspects 
and to economic considerations. Occasional deaths may occur among 

^Department of Bacteriology and Public Health and College of Vetermary Medicme, State Oolite of 
Washington, PnUman, Wash. 
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infected a nim als. Infection may spread to associated animals as well 
as to man, and infected milk and meat products eventually may be 
excluded from certain markets. 

The explosive nature of the human respiratory disease caused by 
C. burnetii as manifested in the recent outbreaks in the United States 
(d, 14, 15) and other countries {IS) confronts public health officials 
with the problem as to how it best may be controlled or eradicated. 
The symptoms in many cases of Q fever in humans are so mild or 
inapparent that they escape diagnosis. Fortunately, the complement- 
fixation test is sufficiently accurate and sensitive to detect the specific 
antibodies in the sera of man and amm ala which are or have been 
infected by C, burnetii. Although the incidence of human Q fever 
in the Umted States appears to be low at present, the disease is con¬ 
sidered important enough by leading public health officials to warrant 
thorough investigation. Therefore, it is considered that this study 
may be of some value to the people of this part of the State, and 
further investigation may protect the livestock industry against eco¬ 
nomic losses in the futu;re. 

Experimental Procedure 

The variety of manifestations which accompany this disease entity 
often does not permit a specific diagnosis on clinical grounds alone. 
Therefore, the need for accurate serological tests to aid in the diagnosis 
of Q fever is apparent. Diagnosis of Q fever by serologic means is 
highly satisfactory {1,2), Both complement-fixing and agglutinating 
antibodies appear in the sera of the patients. Complement-fixing 
antibodies appear in low dilutions as early as the seventh day of illness 
but may not be present until the thirteenth day. There is a progres¬ 
sive rise in antibody titer in each case until 21-30 days, after which it 
gradually falls. Unfortunately, very little information is available in 
the literature concerning the maximum period of persistence of anti¬ 
bodies following Q fever acquired under natural conditions. 

The procedure followed in the complement-fixation test in this study 
was essentially as described by Bengston in 1944 {Z). Instead of 1- 
hour fixation as recommended, the tests were placed in the refrigerator 
overnight, as is done in the Kocky Mountain Laboratory, Hamilton, 
Mont. The overnight fixation gives a somewhat higher titer and does 
not seem to increase nonspecific reactions over those obtained with 1- 
hour fixation. The sera inactivated by heating at 56® C. for 30 min¬ 
utes were diluted serially in 0.2 nal. amounts. Two complement-fixing 
units of antigen were added in a volume of 0.2 ml. and followed by 
two full units of complement, likewise in a volume of 0.2 ml. The tubes 
were shaken and placed in the refrigerator overnight. The following 
morning 0.4 ml. of sensitized sheep red blood cells was added to each 
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tube. The tubes were incubated in a water bath at 37° C. for one- 
half hour and the results were read.^ 

Sources of Serum Specimens Examined 

During the course of an 8-month period, 675 samples of blood sera 
of man and animals were examined to determine the presence of 
specific Q fever antibodies by complement-fixation procedure.^ The 
samples were collected iiTespective of the clinical diagnosis, though 
particular attention was focused on the sera of the patients suffering 
from respiratory infections. Since most of the outbreaks of Q fever 
have been found among persons in close contact with animals, it was 
thought advisable to study the blood sera of the junior and senior 
students of the CoUege of Veterinary Medicine, as they had been in 
contact with animals for 2-4 years. 

Samples of the blood sera from most of the animals of the State Col¬ 
lege of Washington beef and dairy herds were examined in addition 
to the usual routine blood samples obtained from the veterinary clinic. 
Since the brucellosis investigation imit of the college was expanding 
its program during the time of this study, it was possible to procure 
tlirough its cooperation bovine sera from various ranches in the vi¬ 
cinity of Pullman. Through the cooperation of the United States 
Department of Agriculture and the Idaho Bureau of Animal Industry, 
Boise, Idaho, some animal sera were obtained from them also and tested 
for Q fever complement-fixing antibodies. Though main attention was 
focused in tliis- study on cattle sera, examinations also were made nof 
blood sera of horses, dogs, sheep, and foxes.^ 

The number of sera, the types of sera, and the percentage of positives 
are shown in table 1; human case histories with suggested source of 


Table 1. Summary of results of serolo^cal studies of sera from different sources 



Num* 
her of 

Num¬ 
ber of 

Num¬ 
ber of 

Per¬ 
centage 
of pos- 
! itivo 


Scrum dilutions • 


- Type of sera 

seza 

exam¬ 

ined 

posi¬ 

tive 

sera 

nega¬ 

tive 

sera 

1:8 

1:16 

1:32 

1:64 

1:128 

1:266 

Human. 

289 

6 

283 

2.076 

0 

3 

1 

1 

1 

0 

Bovine. 

327 

9 

318 

2.446 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

0 

Canine OO foxes). 

Others (13 horses, 7 hogs, 

27 

0 

27 

0 

m 

m 

■1 

0 

H 

0 

12 sheep). 

32 

0 

32 

0 

0 1 

H 

0 

0 

■D 

0 

Totals. 

675 

16 


0 

3 

■ 

■ 

2 

2 j 

0 


♦Titers shown are highest dilutions In which sera reacted. 


»The Q fever antigens used in this study were obtained from the Rocky Mountain Laboratory through the 
courtesy of Dr. R. R. Parker, Director, and David B. Ladkman, Senior Scienti^, Public Health Service, 
Hamiltoo, Mont. 

* The samples of human sera were obtained from Finch Memorial Hospital, Pullman, Wash., through the 
courtesy of the hospital authorities. 

I The samples of sera of foxes were obtained from the Fur Animal Disease Investigation Laboratory, Pull- 
maiU Wash. 
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infection and end titers of the sera in table 2; and descriptive histories 
of cattle and the end titers of the sera in table 3. 

In this study all the sera, both human and animal, showing comple¬ 
ment fixation in dilutions of 1:8 and above have been considered posi¬ 
tive. Shepard and Huebner {15) consider complement fixation in 
dilutions of 1:4 and above in human sera and in dilutions of 1:8 and 
above in animal sera, as positive for Q fever. 


Table 2. Human case histories with suggested source of infection 


No. 

Sex 

Ago 

Period of 
occupational 
exposure with 
animals 

Probable source of infection 

Probable date of 
illness 

End titer 
of the 
scia 

1. 

F 

2G 

4 years_ 

Occupational *_ 

Spring 1947. 

1:64 

2 . 

M 

28 

.do.. 

Occupational ^ or arthropod... 

Summer 1947_ 

1:128 

3. 

M 

27 

6yoars. 

Nil. 

Occupational ^__ 

Spring 1947_ 

1:32 

4 _ 

M 

22 

Not known.__ 

Not known_ 

1:16 

6. 

M 

21 

.....do_ 


.do__ 

1:16 

G. 

F 

20 

_do_ 

_ , „.do -... , , ,. , . 

_do... 

1:16 









J Student of the College of Veterinary Medicine, State College of Washington. 


Table 3. Descriptive histories of catde showing antibodies specific for Q fever 


Cose 

no 

k 

Identification No. 

Location 

Brood 

Sex 

Age 

in 

years 

End titer 
of sera 

1. 

9117. 

Coeur d’Alene, Idaho. 

State College of Washington 
beef herd. 

Palouse, Wash. 

State College of Washington 
beef herd. 

.do. 

Ilolsteiu_ 

F 

S 

1:64 

2 . 

A 26. 

Angus. 

Shorthorn. 

F 

1:128 

3. 

Vet. Clinic» 4771 . 

M 

3 

1:32 

4 _ 

32. 

.do. 

F 

15 

1:8 

$ 

A 71. 

Angus___ 

F 

1 

1:16 

ft 

A 67. 

. .. do—_-_ 

_do. 

F 

2 

1:8 

7 . .. . 

14946. 

Palouse, Wash_ 

Guernsey. 

F 

5 

1:16 

8. 

Vet. Clinic ‘ 30019. 

Colfax, Wash___ 

Shorthorn. 

F 

4 

1:32 

g 

Vet. Clinic i 4676. 

Vet- n)lnir! 1 . 

Jorsoy.—.. 

M 


1:8 







* Veterinary Clinic of the College of Veterinary Medicine, State College of Washington. 


Discussion 

Out of 289 samples of human sera examined, 6 were found to contain 
antibodies spocific for Q fever with titors vatying from 1:8 to 1:128. 
The percentage of positive sera among aE samples from eastern 
Washington and neighboring Idaho, proved to be 2.076 percent in 
human beings, and 2.446 percent in cattle. The sera of aU other 
species of animals were negative. It is interesting to note that the 
three positive human sera which showed higher titers were obtained 
from the students of the CoUoge of Veterinary Medicine. AE three 
reported a past history of respiratory infection. 

Case 1: A female native of Lewiston, Idaho, and a senior student in 
the CoEege of Veterinary Medicine had a severe infection of upper 
respiratory tract, which she considered as “flu”, during the spring of 
1947 whEe in PuEman. The symptoms were those of cold and “flu” 
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with persistent headache. The duration of the illness was about a 
week and she was not hospitalized. 

Case B: A male senior student of the College of Veterinary Medicine 
had an attack of influenza-like infection while in Walla Walla during 
the summer of 1947. He had frequently visited the Blue Mountains 
for fishing prior to his illness. His illness lasted about 10 days. 

Case S: A male native of Ventura Coimty, Calif., a jxmior student in 
the College of Veterinary Medicine had been in close contact with 
animals since 1940. He had worked in a packing plant during the 
summer of 1942 and in citrus pest control the succeeding year. He 
had an influenza-like infection with severe headache in the spring of 
1947 while in Pullman. 

Cases ^ 6: In the remaining three persons, the probable 

source of infection could not be traced since these persons had no 
occupational contact with animals. These three sera were obtained 
from patients m the Finch Memorial Hospital where they were under¬ 
going treatment for conditions oth6r than respiratory infections. 
These patients probably had past infection of Q fever since their sera 
showed low titers of complement-fixing antibodies and since there was 
no increase m the titers during the hospitalization period. 

Most of the samples of the positive sera were sent to Dr. David B. 
Lackman, Kocky Mountain Laboratory, Hamilton, Mont., for con-** 
firmation of the results obtained and for further studies to determine 
any possible cross reactions of the sera with other rickettsial diseases. 
The sera were examined also for antibodies against Pasteurella tularensis 
or Brucella tularensis and the results were negative. The results 
reported by Dr. Lackman corresponded with those obtained here 
except for slight variations in the reading of the end titers of the sera. 
The sera showed no cross reactions with other rickettsial diseases. 

A striking feature of the epidemiology of Q fever is its peculiar 
relationship to occupation or contact with animals. In this study the 
sera of the persons who had apparently the greatest exposure ex¬ 
hibited higher titers of complement-fixing antibodies specific for Q 
fever. They also showed a definite history of past infection of the 
upper respiratory tract. The patients whose sera showed lower 
titers failed to give any definite history of attacks particularly sugges¬ 
tive of Q fever. They might have imdergone mild or inapparent 
attacks of this disease. 

In the first three cases there had been definite contact with animals 
of various species, both in their previous history and in their work in 
the veterinary clinics. In case 3, a history of work in a meat packing 
plant and citrus pest control also was obtained. It is questionable 
whether these factors were related to the source of infection, since the 
person worked in these places about 6 to 7 years previously. The 
titer of antibodies probably indicates recent infection since antibodies 
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are reported to disappear within 3 to 4 years. From the histories of 
the cases, the persons probably acquired their antibodies in the course 
of their work in the veterinary clinics. The sera from a number of the 
students of veterinary medicine showed fixation in very low dilution. 
Such reactions, though below the diagnostic level, might be indicative 
of residual titers from pest infection. 

In case 2, a blood-sucking anthropod vector might have been the 
source of infection, as the patient had visited the Blue Moimtains, 
Walla Walla, for fishing many times prior to his illness. 

Since cattle, sheep, and goats are tibe common animals reported to 
be naturally infected with Q fever, it seems logical to believe that these 
persons might have contracted the disease in the veterinary clinics 
through contact while attending the animals. Inasmuch as liie num¬ 
ber of sheep and goats treated in the clinics is small when compared 
to that of cattle, our attention is directed primarily on cattle. This is 
substantiated by the presence of complement-fixing antibodies specific 
for Q fever in the blood sera of cattle of this locality. 

In cases 4, 5, and 6, there was no apparent association with the live¬ 
stock industry. This suggests that the sources of infection or modes 
of spread of the disease are not limited to this particular industrial 
occupation. There is also evidence in the literature that Q fever is 
rarely, if ever, transmitted directly from one human to another. 
Dairy cows have been found infected with Q fever, and O burnetii has 
been recovered from raw milk IS). Hence, in the absence of 
evidence of a probable source of infection in the last 3 cases, it is 
reasonable to believe that infected raw milk or air-borne dust might 
have been the cause. 

Animal Sera: Of the total nine positive sera, the first two showed 
fairly high titers of 1:64 and 1:128, respectively. Of the cattle sera 
studied, 2.446 percent showed antibodies specific for Q fever. The 
disease appeared to be present in the beef herd and absent from the 
dairy herd, although the absence of positive tests for Q fever in the 
dairy herd may be duo to good sanitary practices. Also in contrast 
to the beef herd, the dairy herd, not put out to pasture, was not 
exposed to tick infestation. Out of more than 80 samples of the beef 
herd examined, 4 sera were found to have complement-fixing anti¬ 
bodies specific for Q fever with diagnostic titers. The serologically 
positive animals appeared healthy. No ticks were foimd on the ani¬ 
mals; however, the examinations were made during winter when 
ticks are rarely present. 

The serum of case 1 was obtained from the Idaho Bureau of Animal 
Industry and is one of the two which showed high titers. The animal 
blood samples of cases 3, 7, 8, and 9 were obtained from the veterinary 
clinic where the animals were tmdergoing treatment for various ail¬ 
ments. Two of these animals were from the nearby town of Palouse 
and one from Colfax, Wash. 
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The breed, age, and sex of the animals were not considered to be of 
interest, since complement-fixing antibodies were found in both sexes 
and in ages varying from 1 to 15 years. 

The evidence presented indicates that Q fever exists in the eastern 
part of Washington and that cattle are an important reservoir. 

Summary 

1. Q fever exists in eastern Washington in both humans and animals. 

2. Six of 289 samples of human sei*a examined showed Q fever 
complement-fixing antibodies, in titers of 1:8 to 1:128. 

3. Three of the cases in humans were among students of the College 
of Veterinary Medicine who had been in close contact with animals. 

4. Three of the persons whose sera were positive by the comple¬ 
ment-fixation test for Q fever had no occupational contact with ani¬ 
mals, and their histories gave no indication of previous respiratory 
infection suggestive of Q fever. 

5. Nine of 327 samples of cattle sera showed Q fever antibodies, 2 
in high titers. 
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INCIDENCE OF DISEASE 


No health department, State or local, can effectively prevent or control dieease without 
knowledge of when, where, and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 

REPORTS FROM STATES FOR WEEK ENDED SEPTEMBER 10, 1949 

A decline was recorded in the reported incidence of poliomyelitis 
for the third consecutive week. A total of 2,701 cases was reported, 
as compared with 3,197 last week, a decrease of approximately 15 
percent. The 5-yeai* (1944-48) median is 1,498, and the figure for the 
corresponding week last year was 1,526, representing an increase of 
21 cases (1.4 percent). Currently, net declines were reported in the 
New England area (from 343 cases last week to 284), the Middle 
Atlantic (753 to 518), the East North Central (902 to 714), the West 
North Central (522 to 452), and the East South Central (115 to 113). 
In the South Atlantic, West South Central, Mountain, and Pacific 
areas, each showing a slight net increase, an aggregate of 620 cases 
was reported (last week 562). 

The 32 States reporting more than 18 cases each are as follows (last 
week's figures in parenlhoses): Increases —Maine 47 (37), Vermont 21 
(15), Ohio 178 (171), Indiana 68 (61), Iowa 75 (72), South Dakota 44 
(38), Nebraska 60 (39), West Vii'ginia 27 (23), Georgia 21 (5), Missis¬ 
sippi 28 (6), Oklahoma 86 (50), Texas 65 (63), Idaho 28 (27), Colo¬ 
rado 77 (55), California 121 ] decreases —Massachusetts 145 (194), 

Connecticut 43 (56), New York 336 (538), New Jersey 105 (137), 
Pennsylvania 77 (78), Illinois 191 (282), Michigan 195 (287), Wis¬ 
consin 82 (101), Minnesota 128 (168), hlissouri 75 (101), North 
Dakota 23 (52), Kansas 47 (52), Virginia 21 (27), Kentucky 41 (60), 
Tennessee 32 (36), Arkansas 34 (44), Washington 34 (50). For the 
year to date, 26,457 cases have been reported, as compared with 14,183 
for the same period last year and a 5-year median of 10,972, 

One case of smallpox was reported duiing the week, in Kentucky'. 
The total for the year to date is 42, same period last year 50, 5-year 
median 275. 

A total of 7,776 deaths was recorded during the week in 93 large 
cities of the United States, as compared with 8,405 last week, 7,804 
and 8,230, respectively, for the con'esponding weeks of 1948 and 1947, 
and a 3-year (1946-48) median of 8,230, The total for the year to 
date is 329,380, as compared with 332,340 for the corresponding period 
last year. Infant deaths totaled 550, last week 656, same week last 
year 604, 3-year median 680, The cumulative figure is 23,006, same 
period last year 23,632. 
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FOREIGN REPORTS 


AUSTRALIA 

Victoria State arid Melbourne (My — Poliomyelitis .—^According to 
information dated September 1,1949, the State of Victoria, Australia, 
is experiencing the second worst epidemic of poHomyditis in its 
history. From January l~August 31, 1949, a total of 418 cases with 
27 deaths is stated to have occurred. The total number of cases 
reported in the State of Victoria during the year 1948 was 32. A large 
number of the current cases are said to be in adults. Poliomyelitis 
has been declared epidemic in both the metropolitan area of Mel¬ 
bourne and the State of Victoria. 

CANADA 

Provinces—Notifiable diseases—Week ended August SO^ 1949 .— 
Cases of certain notifiable diseases were reported by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics of Canada as follows: 


Disease 

New¬ 

found¬ 

land 

Prince 

Edward 

Taland 

Nova 

Scotia 

New 

Bruns¬ 

wick 

Que¬ 

bec 

On¬ 

tario 

Mani¬ 

toba 

Sas¬ 

katch¬ 

ewan 

Alber¬ 

ta 

Brit. 

ish 

Co¬ 

lum¬ 

bia. 

Total 

Ohickenpoz.. ___ 



5 

2 

12 

18 

3 

15 

16 

27 

98 

Dipbthezla. 




1 

8 

3 


12 

D:^ntery: 








imum 



Amebic_ 






1 


PHHHH 



1 

Bacillary-.— 


. 



4 



HBBSB 



4 

Encephalitis, infec> 








nnmM 




tious__- 






1 



1 


3 

Qennan measles_ 





2 

2 


2 

5 

5 


TnflnAnro _ __ 



31 



4 

1 



1 

37 

Measles. _ 



16 


40 

18 

22 

40 

46 

69 

250 






1 

1 



2 

Mumps...- 



23 


5 

23 

2 

2 

g 

27 

00 

Poliomyelitis.__ 

1 


2 

7 

8($ 

128 

4 

5 

10 

Q 


Scarlet fever. 

1 




11 

5 


2 

5 

0 

2 

iSOZ 

26 

Tuberculosis (all 










forms).... 



4 

13 

108 

32 

67 

28 

2 

35 

2g9 

Typhoid and para- 







typhoid fever. 

3 



1 

6 

1 




3 

14 

TTudulant fever. 





1 

1 





2 













Gonorrhea 

6 


8 

21 i 

80 

67 

36 

22 


Aft 

352 

lift 




4 

13 1 

40 

19 

7 

3 


Oq 

Ofi 

Whooping cough_ 




70 

28 

3 

4 



iXo 

113 











CUBA 

Habana—Notifiable dAseases—4 '^^chs ended June SB, 1949 .—Certain 
notifiable diseases were reported in Habana, Cuba, as follows: 


Disease 

Cases 

Deaths 

Disease 

Cases 

Deaths 

ChI(*enpox_ 

10 


Smallpox_ 

1 


Diphtheria- _ 

13 

1 

TiibarGolnaifl 

io 


Malaria. _ 

1 


Tvphold fever 

XU 

12 

i 

Measles_ _ - ^ 

13 

— 


1 
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Provinces—Notifiable diseases—4 weeks ended June 25, 1949 .— 
Cases of certain notifiable diseases were reported in the Provinces of 
Cuba as follows: 


Disease 

Pinar 
del Rio 

Habana i 

Maton- 

zas 

Santa 

Clara 

Cama- 

guey 

Oriente 

Total 

Cancer. 

4 

18 

11 

15 

2 

8 

58 

Chickenpov. 


11 

3 



4 

18 

Diphtheria. 


16 

4 


1 


20 

Leprosy. 


2 




1 

3 

Malaria_ 

4 

4 


1 

1 

7 

17 

Measles. 


20 


5 

6 

5 

36 

Poliomyelitis... 





1 

3 

4 

Scarlet fever.. 



2 




2 

Smallpox.. 


1 





1 

Tetanus___ 




1 



1 

Tuberculosis. 

2 

2i 

29 

20 

ie 

19 

107 

Typhoid fever. 

8 

31 

13 

16 

0 

36 

113 

XTndulant fever. 






3 

3 

Whooping cough. 


4 

2 




6 










I Includes the city of Habana. 


KOREA 

Encephalitis, Japanese ‘‘B”. —Information dated September 7, 1949, 
states that an outbreak of Japanese encephalitis, not yet in epi¬ 
demic form, has been reported by the health authorities in Korea. 
This outbreak is stated to have begun August 26, 1949, at Kaesong, 
and to have spread to Seoul and south of Seoul. As of September 5, 
cases and deaths had been reported as follows: Kaesong 110 cases, 51 
deaths; other rural areas 46 cases, 17 deaths; Seoul 113 cases, 29 
deaths. 


WORLD DISTRIBUTION OF CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, 
TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER 

From consular reports, international health organizations, medical officers of the Public Hefdth Service, 
and other sources. The reports contained in the following tables must not be considered as complete or 
final as regards either the list of countries included or the figures for the particular countries for which reports 
are given. 


CHOLERA 


(Cases) 

ICoTB. —Since many of the figures in the following tables are from weekly reports, the accumulated totals 
are for approximate dates. 




January- 


August 1949—week ended— 


Place 

June 1949 

J Uiy 1949 

6 

13 

20 

2ir 

Burma 

ASIA. 

229 

11 





Basseixx_ _ __ 

164 

2 

11 





Hbulmein___ __ 






2 

PPPIUIPII 


11 



Ceylonf 

Trinepmalee- -_ _ -- -- - 

2 

HHI 




China: 

Axnov- 

*1 





India_ 

53,'^0 

8,752 

1,714 

1,108 

7 

3 304 

»377 

AllaYiAhiLd 



Bomhav _ . 

13 

12 



11 




321 

42 

wmrn 

47 

63 
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CHOLERA—Continued 



1 Imported. * Suspected. * Prdlminary figures. * Includes Imported cases. “ Correction: The S3 cases 
of cholera reported in Annam (Pub. Health Rep., May 27. 1949, p. 081, June 24,1949, p. 812, July 29,1949. 
p. 956) were erroneously recorded. These were cases of plague. No case of cholera has been reported in 
Annam this year. The plague figures have been corrected accordingly. 


PLAGTTE • 
(Oases) 
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PLA GUE—Continued 


Place 

January- 
June 1949 


August 1949—week ended— 


6 

13 

20 

27 

SOUTH AMBBiCA-~continued 

Venezuela: 

Aragua State- 

2 






OCEAmA 

Bfewail Territory: Plague infected rats» 







•During the period July 23-Aug. 6, 1949, 2 cases of bubonic plague were reported In the State of New 
Mexico In the united States—l case In Taos County and 1 case in Sandoval County. 

1 Includes 2 cases of pneumonic plague. * Includes suspected oases. * Includes imported cases. * Cor¬ 
rected figure. (See footnote 5 in Cholera table p. 1242). «Plague Infection has been repoited in Hawaii 
Teriltory as follows: On Mar. 12,1949, In a mass inoculation of 2 pools of tissue from 10 rats (8 and 2), taken 
on Maui Island; on Mar. 16,1949, in mass inoculation of 3 pools of 29 fleas (7,12, and 10) from rats trapped 
on the Idand of Hawaii; on Aug. 4,1919 in mass inoculation of 15 fleas from rats trap^ on the I^nd of 
Hawaii; on Aug. 18, 1948, m a pool of 31 fleas collected from rats trapped on the Island of Hawaii. 

SMALLPOX 

(Cases) 

(P-present) 
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SMAIXFOX-Continned 


Place 

January- 
June 1949 

July 1949 

August 1949—week ended— 

6 

13 

20 

27 

ASIA—continued 

544 

‘139 

43 



















9 

1,774 





Netherlands Indies: 

5,623 

2 

‘94 

3,201 

11 

84 

2 

4 

37 

‘2 

367 

184 

826 

416 

222 




Sumatra_T_ 

‘33 

215 

9 

10 

8 

11 

pflldfitan _ _ _ 

Philippine Islands: 

ATin/Inro TslAnd __ 

























6 



2 

2 

14 





Syria_... 

65 

6 

2 

3 

14 

Transjordan __ 

Turkey. (Ses TnrkAy In P-nrope) _ 




EUROPE 

Belgium___ 

1 



! 



Germany___ 

1 





Great Britain! Englan^i and Wales __ 

‘20 

S98 

5 
2 

6 
89 

‘6 

4 

44 

172 
35 

173 
62 

1 1,646 
1501 
•2 

1,161 

11,306 

2 





Italy..__ 






Portugal_ _ 

2 





Spain_ 





Canary Islands___ 






Turkey___ 

3 





NORTH AMERICA 

Cuba: Habana___ 





Guatemala__ __ 






Mexico_ 

91 

128 





SOUTH AMERICA 

Argentina_ 

126 

91 

98 

920 

Bolivia_____ 

Brazil_______ 

»6 

»2 

»3 

84 

82 

Chfie. 

Colombia___ 

9169 
137 





Ecuador_______ 





Paraguay _ _ . .. _ _ _ _ _ 





Peru_____ 






Venezuela..____ 

123 





OCEANIA 

Guam _ _ _ _ _ . 












1 Indudcs alastrim. 3 Aug. 1-10, 1949. 3 Aug. 11-20, 1949. * Includes imported oases. > In Johannes¬ 
burg. fl Imported. ^ Preliminary figures. «Includes 96 cases of varioloid reported in Rome Jan. KTune 
10,1949. B Alastrim. 


TYPHUS FEVER* 

(Cases) 

(P*present) 


9 

2 













■■■■ 















1 
















10 

6 



2 




AFRICA 

Algeria.. 

Basutoland. 

Belgian Congo.. 

British East Africa: 

Kenya..,. 

Nyasaland. 

Tanganyika-. 

Egypt. 

Eritrea.. 

Ethiopia. 

Gold Coast. 

Libya.. 

Madagascar: Tananarive .... 


47 

7 

141 

68 

4 


171 

60 

404 

1 

187 

»10 
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TYPHUS FEVEH^—Continued 



January- 


August 1949—week ended— 


June 1949 


6 

13 

20 

27 

APBiGA—continued 







Morocco (French)_ 

14 

2 . 





Morocco (Spanish)___ 

2 






Sierra Leone__ 

11 . 






Tunisia_ 

67 

4 . 





Union of South Africa_ 

>62 

P 

P 




ASIA 

Afglienlstan . 

1,477 

42 

(?) 










Burma_-_ 

4 






Oeylon: Colojnbo ^ _ __ 

1 4 

1 i 





china_—-_ 

25 

2 





Mia. 

4226 

19 

10 

4 





India (Portuguese)___ 

Indochina (French)_ 

1 




1 


140 

4 






29 

12 

1 

4 

4 


Japan_ 

84 

9 






142 






Iiebe-noTi _ . . _ _ 

11 


11 




Palcistan_ __ _ __ _ _ 

689 





Paiestiao_-_ 

>100 






Philinninfl Talfinrls* __ _ _ __ 

11 






Straits Settlements: Singapore....___ 

«2 






S3rria_____-___ 

20 

1 

1 




^I^najnrdan _ 

63 

6 



1 


Turkey. (See Turkey in Europe.) 







BUB.OPB 

Belgium......_....___.....______ 

46 






Bul'garift'r ...TT.-,- - _- - _ _ _ 

845 

19 





Czechosl'^vaWft „ _. _ I 

20 





France - - - - - -- -_I 

4 





Great Britain! Island of Malta .. _ 

1 4 

11 


11 



Greece __..... 

>31 

22 


12 



Hungary.._____-_ 

20 




Italy-- ___.......... 

>29 


4 




Sicily. 

13 






Poland ...___-___-_ 

228 

16 

9 




Portugal _...______ 

6 





RuTnania. ^ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ __ _ 

417 






Spain___..._....._-_-_- 

3 






Turkey 

122 

14 

4 

2 

2 

5 

Vugoslavia _ 

166 

3 

6 


NORTH AMERICA 





Bahama Islands: JTasaen -_- -- — _ 

11 






Costa Rica L....__ 

22 

1 



2 

2 

Cuba' . ... T-T n 

3 




Guatemala. - ^ __ _ _ 

27 






Jamaica i........ ......._-_-_ 

10 

6 


1 



Mexico *.___ 

91 

40 

7 

12 

2 

4 

Panama Conal Zone i_-___ 

6 



Puerto P-icn _ _ _ __ 

20 

7 

1 

3 



SOUTH AMERICA 

Argenttnai ___ __ 

1 






^ _ _ 

53 






Brftzi] __ _ _ _ 

2 






nhiiA* _ ___ _ 

124 

18 

8 

7 

1 


Colombia . T- - --- 

1,444 

223 





Curacao i _ 






Fenedor * .. 

170 

43 





Peru _ 

663 





VenAKiiela I . 

42 

17 





OCEANIA 

Australia * _ 

82 

6 

2 




Hawaii Territory i _ _ _ _ 

4 

1 

1 












*Beports from some areas arc probably murine type» while others include both murine and louse-borne 
types. 

i Murine type, s Includes murine type. ® An epidemic of louse-borne typhus fever was reported in 
A&hanistan on July 22, 1949. < Includes imported cases. ‘ Approximate number reported in outbreak in 
villages in Hebron and Bethlehem districts in February 1949. »One case type unspecified. 1 case murine 
type. 
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YELLOW FEVER 

(C-cases; D»deatbs) 


Place 

January— 
June 1949 

July 1949^ 

1 August 1949—week—ended— 

6 

13 

20 

27 

1 

APEICA 

Belgian Congo: 

SL'inlflywlIft pfrivt-nrA D 

5 






French Equatorial Africa: 

Bangui..D 




1 

2 


Gold Coast.C 

Alfwat.ia___ _ _ 0 

14 

110 

4 

1 

n 

*2 

21 

13 

Brim District. 0 

82 

1 




Komenda Village 8..... , D 





NlrwflTltft DnnTi^ft A rAn. D 

1 

n 

n 





Oda Area: 

Pawdua___G 


21 




Esuboni___0 




*1 

OapiTirome D 

1 




Winneba Area: ” 

Apam_____ D 




1 

1 


Akukuom_-_D 






Nyakrom__0 


* 2 


*41 

<2 

Nigeria: 

Lagos___ __D 

2 



NORTH AMERICA 

Panama: 

Colon Province..—D 



1 


»1 

Pocora___O 

78 

1 

3 

1 

2 

1 




SOUTH AMERICA 

Brasil: 

Amazonas State ____D 






P/im State _ _ _ _ D 






Ecuador: 

iMl Napo Pnstnxa Provinoe __ _ _ _ _D 






Peru: 

Cuzco Department_D 






San Martm Department ______D 













1 Includes suspected cases. > Suspected. * Near seaport of Sekondl. * Fatal. »1 suspected case, 1 
fatal confirmed case. * Case contracted in same jungle area of the Province of Colon as the one reported on 
August 7,1949 (see Public Health Reports for September 2,1949, p. 1132). Death occurred on August 21, 
1949, m Saint Tomas Hospital in Panama City. ? Reported Jon. 15,1949. Date of occurrence Nov. 11-Dec. 
80, 1948. 5 cases, all fatal, confirmed; 3 suspected cases. 


DEATHS DUEING WEEK ENDED SEPT. 3, 1949 

[From the Weefely Mortality Index, issued by the National Office of Vital Statistics] 



Week ended 
Sept. 3,1949 

Correspond¬ 
ing week, 1948 

Data for 94 large cities of the Dnited States: 

Total deaths . _ __ __ 

8,470 

7,965 

324^344 

672 

682 

22,955 

70,196,578 

11,630 

8.6 

9.8 

10,579 

Median for 3 prior years- - , 

Total deaths,'first weeks of year. . , , _ _ _ 

327,305 

741 

Deaths under 1 year of age ' _ _ 

Median for 3 prior years . _ _ _ _ _ _ _ . _ 

Deaths under 1 year of age, first 35 weeks of year. 

Data from industrial Insurance companies: 

Policies in force _ _ _ . _ _ _ 

28,574 

70,926,141 

11,333 

8.4 

9.5 

Number of death claims-__ __ __ ___ 

Death claims for 1,000 policies in force, annnal rate. 

Death claims per 1,000 policies, first 35 weeks of year, annual rate. 
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—^Editorlal— 

Education for Tuberculosis Nursing 

The new Instructional Plan for Basic Tuberculosis Nursing, pub¬ 
lished in July of this year by the National League of Nursing Educa¬ 
tion, is an imaginative attack upon one of the most difficult problems 
associated with xubcrculosis control—the deficit of professional tuber¬ 
culosis nurses. 

An article in the August issue of Public He4.lth Reports pointed 
out that tubei'culosis hospitals in the United States are understafled. 
At the present time many hospitals are forced to make up the deficiencies 
in trained professional nurses by using untrained workers and volun¬ 
teers. Sometimes the standard of patient care falls because there are 
not enough hands to do all the day-in-day-out work that is necessary. 
One of the basic reasons for the deficit, according to the article, is 
that many schools of nursing up to now have given little instruction 
in tuberculosis and even less clinical experience. 

The National League of Nursing Education has always beheved 
that the pubhc holds each profession responsible . . . ‘‘for deter¬ 

mining what educational standards and programs ai*e necessary for 
the proper selection and preparation of its members . . They 

have issued the new Instructional Plan as the statement of the pro¬ 
fession itself in an effort to give tuberculosis niu’sing a place in the 
ciUTiculum commensurate *with the importance of the disease as a 
killer and waster of human lives. 

The 1937 CiuTiculum Guido issued by the National League of 
Nursing Education devoted only three paragraphs to tuberculosis. 
Under the heading, Nursing in Communicable Disease, it recom¬ 
mended 15 hours of instruction devoted chiefly to the pathology and 
treatment of tuberculosis. 

The new Plan is much more detailed and specific. The recom¬ 
mended course of study is from 45 to 60 hours depending upon previous 
instruction, with 180 to 240 hours of practice. It is divided into 

This IS the forty-fourth of a senes of special issues of Public Hbalth Reports devoted exclusively to 
tuberculosis control, which will appear in the fiist week of each month Theberies be*?in with the March i, 
1946, issue. The articles in 1 hese special issues are reprinted as etti acts from the Public Health Reports. 
Effective with the July 5, 1946, issue, these e^iaots may be pm chased horn the Superintendent of Docu¬ 
ments, Goverameut Pnntmi? Office, Washington 26, D. O., for 10 cents a smgle copy. Subscriptions are 
obtainable at $l 00 per year, $1.25 foreign. 
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eight xinits, beginning with orientation to acquaint the student wdth 
the similarities and difiEerences between tuberculosis nursing and other 
kinds of nursing. It continues with a unit called The Nature of 
Tuberculosis which presents a brief history of the disease, its etiology, 
microbiology and method of transmission, the body's reaction to an 
invasion of the bacilli and complications and co-existent conditions 
and diseases. 

The third unit is devoted to socioeconomic factors associated with 
tuberculosis. It suggests a study of epidemiology; of the various 
facilities for diagnosis such as hospitals, clinics and health services; 
and of the fimctions of national and local tuberculosis associations. 
It also contains a detailed discussion of welfare agencies, both official 
and unofficial, and of legislation on residence requirements, isolation 
of patients, compensation, case reporting and the means test. In this 
section, instruction in health education is also recommended. 

The next unit deals with prevention and includes, after a brief 
emphasis upon the maintenance of positive health, intensive instruc¬ 
tion in case-finding methods, differential diagnosis, classification of 
cases, and immunization. The role of the nurse in each of these 
activities is discussed and her part in educating both the patient and 
his family about health and disease is stressed. 

Personal and psychological factors affecting recovery are the subject 
of the fifth unit. The student nurse is to be given preparation for 
dealing with a patient's reaction to the diagnosis of tuberculosis and 
the personal problems that arise in the course of diagnosis and treat¬ 
ment. Special attention is given to the subject of developing satis¬ 
factory relationships between nurse and patient. 

Only after these highly important considerations have been impressed 
upon the student, does the plan call for training in strictly medical 
and surgical procedures. Even in this part of the course the comfort 
and well-being of the individual patient is kept constantly in the fore¬ 
ground. 

The last unit of instruction is rehabilitation, and here again empha¬ 
sis is placed not only upon technicalities such as referrals and official 
rehabilitation aids, but also upon the welfare of the patient himself. 

Such a course of study wall train nurses who can make an invaluable 
contribution to the care of tuberculous patients. The next step, of 
course, is to get the plan adopted by as many schools as possible. In 
the past the recommendations of the National League of Nursing 
Education have carried great weight among school administrators, 
supervisors and head nurses, some 4,000 of whom are members of the 
League. In all probability there will be equal willingness to carry out 
the present recommendations. 

School directors are reluctant, however, to place their students on 
tuberculosis services unless they can be protected against infection. 
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The practice of aseptic techniques is imperatiye for the protection of 
everyone who comes in coutact with the disease. Both in the nursing 
schools and on tuberculosis services a health program with repeated 
tuberculin, X-ray, and general examinations should be maintaiaed 
for all student nurses and other personnel throughout their training. 
Proper personal hygiene must be reinforced by good nutrition and good 
living conditions. Patients must be segregated, and vigilance against 
the spread of bacilli must never be relaxed with open cases of tubercu¬ 
losis. Such a program is an essential correlative of the new Instruc¬ 
tional Plan. 

The National League of Nursing Education Committee on Curricu¬ 
lum has recognized the need for a plan to incorporate experience in 
tuberculosis nursing into the curriculum of basic nursing education. 
They are offering the profession the well-formulated plan by the 
Joint Tuberculosis Nursing Advisory Service as a workable one which 
stands a chance of meeting this need. Admittedly, there will be diffi¬ 
culties in putting the plan into operation. However, it would seem 
that there are none that cannot be resolved if the schools of nursing, 
tuberciilosis sanatoria, and hospital administrators in general hospitals 
recognize the benefits to be obtained. Sanatoria and tuberculosis 
services in general hospitals will be able to draw upon an increasing 
number of nurses thoroughly grounded in tuberculosis. As they do so, 
many of the onerous conditions which have been caused by the deficit 
of nurses can be alleviated, and a long step will be taken toward provid¬ 
ing better care for tuberculous patients and more positive assistance 
from nurses in the entire tuberculosis control program. 

Robt. J. Andbkson, Medical Director, 
Chi^, Division of Tubercviosis. 



Prospectus of Research in Mass BCG Vaccination 

By Carboll E. Palmer, M. D,* 

The antituberculosis mass vaccination program of the Joint Enter¬ 
prise^ offers an almost unparalleled opportunity to study tuberculosis 
on a world-wide basis. At various times during the planning of the 
program, suggestions have been made to take full advantage of this 
opportunity, and at present a beginning has been made in this dircc - 
tion. In general, however, emphasis has been laid primarily on a rela¬ 
tively few statistical studies. To limit the program to such studies 
is to neglect the chance to make major contributions to the whole 
broad field of tuberculosis. The tuberculin testing and vaccination 
program should be viewed as offering a tremendous facility for medical 
research. 

In considering an extensive medical research program, two basic 
facts should be recognized: 

First, it must be admitted in clear and unequivocal toi*ms that strict 
scientific proof of the effectiveness of BCG vaccination in the control 
of human tuberculosis is not available. This is true despite the fact 
that millions of persons have been given BCG d\n‘ing the past 20 
years and despite the very suggestive evidence of a few, small scale 
studies. It may still be true 20 years from now, unless an ener¬ 
getic and careful evaluation of the effects of BCG programs are 
imdertaken. 

Second, it must be realized that a major responsibility for studying 
the effects of the program will faU upon national and local groups. 
An international research organization can only advise and assist in a 
long range program of evaluation and research. 

As viewed here, the medical research program of the Joint Entei- 
prise may be classified imder thi*ee major headings: 

1. Research on the details of techniques, procedm*es, and results of 
tuberculin testing and immunization. 

2. Basic epidemiological research on tubei*culosis infection and 
disease. 

3. Evaluations of the BCG program in the prevention of tuber¬ 
culosis morbidity and mortality. 

It should be recognized that it is neither necessary nor deshable to 
set up entirely separate studies on these three aspects of the research 
program. On the contrary, the research work should operate as a 

^Medical director, Field Studies Branch, Division of Tuberculosis, Public Health Service. Presented to 
the Joint World Health Organization/Unlted Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund Com¬ 
mittee and to the Executive Board of the World Health Organiration, October-November 1948. 

1A cooperative effort between the United Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund, the Scan¬ 
dinavian voluntary organizations (Danish Bed Cross, Norwegian Help for Europe and Swedish Bed Cross) 
and the World Health Organization. 
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coordinated whole, each project being designed to contribute as 
much as possible to all of the research objectives. Further, it is 
recognized that the investigative aspects of the program must be so 
integrated into the service program as not unduly to disturb the main 
objective of actually testing and vaccinating as many persons as pos¬ 
sible. Most careful planning of the research program, both of the 
field work and of the statistical analysis, is therefore necessary. 

The present prospectus for medical research for the Joint Enter¬ 
prise represents mainly an attempt to set down examples of the type 
of investigations that are needed and should be done as an integral part 
of the service program. 

Selecting Persons for Vaccination 

One of the most pressing problems that require further study in 
connection with the practical aspects of the Joint Enterprise program 
concerns criteria for selecting persons for vaccination. At the present 
time several different products are being used, by several different 
methods and combinations of methods. Also, the rules have recently 
been changed to use 10 rather than 33 or 100 TE^ for the final Mantoux 
test. There is in practice considerable variation in the way all of 
this is being carried out. It should be admitted, furthermore, that 
there is not general agreement on just what degree of tuberculin 
sensitivity should be used to separate persons into those needing and 
those not needing vaccination. In addition, it is not known whether 
the criteria for selecting persons for vaccination should be varied with 
age, tuberculinization of the population, country or nationality groups. 
Lack of uniformity in this part of the work makes it very difl&cult to 
obtain fuU use of the statistical tabulations being prepared. For 
these reasons it is essential, at once, to undertake certain studies which 
may be expected to furnish more conclusive evidence regarding precise 
as well as practical methods for managing the prevaccination testing. 

In ordei* to get information on this problem a number of separate 
projects should be imdertaken. All of them, however, involve very 
diflScult, fundamental studies on the specificity of the tuberculin test 
but much information of practical value may be obtained if arrange¬ 
ments can be made in the routine service program for doing duplicate 
tests, using different tuberculin products and different methods of 
application. 

Allergy-producing C3iaracteristicB of Vaccines and 
Their Adnainistration 

Vaccination programs for tuberculosis in some parts of the world 
are not likely to be successful until a preserved vaccine is developed 

* Tuberctxlin unit.1/50,000 mg. standard PPI)»l/100 mg. standard Old Tuberculm. 
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whicli is satisfactory in producing a high level of allergy and which 
causes relatively few complications from the vaccination. A number 
of preserved BCG and other products are available for trial now, and 
others are being developed. Further, there is at this time considerable 
disagreement on the adequacy of different BCG vaccines, and as well 
on methods of giving the vaccine. One of the most urgent parts of 
the research program for the Joint Enterprise, therefore, should be 
to set up studies to determine the alleigy producing qualities of 
different vaccines, both fresh and preserved, on the different methods 
of giving the vaccines; and on complications of the vaccination re¬ 
actions. 

Intensive studies along this line are already going forward in the 
pilot studies in Paris and in the United States, the results of which 
can be used as guides for some of this work. It is evident, however, 
that this work can be considered only as relatively small pilot investi¬ 
gations and that large-scale studies should be made a part of the Joint 
Enterprise research program. It must be recognized that investiga¬ 
tion on this subject would consist of several separate field projects, 
each involved with the comparison of two or more vaccines or methods. 

Essential features of these projects are as follows: 

1. Prevaccination tuberculin testing according to standard, uni¬ 
form procedures. 

2. Separation of the persons to be vaccinated, by a purely chance 
selection scheme, into two or more comparable groups, each group 
to receive a different vaccine, or vaccine given by a different method. 

3. Postvaccination tuberculin testing according to standard pro¬ 
cedures, at suitable intervals, to determine the level of tuberculin 
sensitivity attained. 

4. Periodic observation of the vaccinated persons for 6 months to 
1 year to determine the types and frequencies of complications of the 
vaccination. 

It probably should be mentioned that the essential objective of 
these studies is limited to a det^mmation of the allergy producing 
qualities of the different vaccines and the different methods of giving 
them, under the assumption that the best vaccine and method are 
the ones which produce the highest degree of allergy for the longest 
period of time. Such an assumption may or may not be warranted, 
and conclusions drawn from the studies should take this into account. 

Effect of Revaccination 

Although knowledge of the value of BCG vaccination is believed 
suflB.cient for the present practical program, there can be no doubt 
that knowledge of the effect and value of revaccination is almost 
completely lacking. One of the critical problems which faces the 
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Joint Enterprise, in its work at present and certainly for the future, 
is therefore to obtain as much information as is possible on a long list 
of questions which may be raised about revaccination. Areas or 
conmnmities must be foimd where long-range extensive projects on 
this subject may be undertaken. 

Project on the Effect of Vaccinations Without Revacdnation, The 
essentially critical points in these projects involve the follow-up study 
of morbidity and mortality in large population groups, where it is 
possible to make systematic and repeated postvaccination tuberculin 
tests and where revaccination is not done. The general plan is as 
follows: The routine service program of tuberculin testing and vacci¬ 
nation would be carried out in the study areas. Postvaccination 
tuberculin tests, on all vaccinated cases, would then be done at 6-8 
weeks, 6 months, 1 year, 2 years, 3 years, and 4-6 years after vacci¬ 
nation. Regardless of the results of these tuberculin tests, revacdnation 
must not be done. During the 4-5 year period following vaccination, 
an efficient, well-worked-out plan must operate for collecting records 
on all oases and deaths from tuberculosis among the part of the popu¬ 
lation that was vaccinated. 

Results of these studies would be expressed in relatively simple 
terms; the frequency or rates of tuberculosis morbidity and mortality 
among different groups of the vaccinated population separated accord¬ 
ing to the degree and duration of allergy produced by one vaccination. 
The main objective of the study is thus to determine whether or not 
there is a difference in the protection afforded by BCG, which can be 
related to allergy and, therefore, to the need and probable value of 
revaccination. If, at the same time, morbidity and mortality rates 
are obtained for the tuberculin-positive members of the vaccinated 
segment of the population, valuable information would also be ob¬ 
tained to study the differences between natural and artificially 
produced aUergy. 

It should be recognized that the results of such a study as this may 
not be interpreted as a strictly scientific evaluation of the effectiveness 
of BCG. Thus it may be argued that the classification of individuals 
according to the degree and duration of aUergy following BCG serves 
only to classify individuals into groups according to their inherent or 
natural resistance or susceptibility to tuberculosis. That such a dif¬ 
ferential classification of a population is possible would be of great 
practical value in our knowledge of tuberculosis. 

While it is not possible to argue a priori that such a study would 
furnish no rigorous proof of the value of BCG, it is quite possible that 
the results would give extremely valuable presumptive evidence on the 
effectiveness of BCG. For example, if it were found that nearly all 
cases of the disease and deaths among the vaccinated occurred in a 
relatively small group that did not develop a strong allergy after 

854025—49- Z 
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vaccination, it might become immediately practical to introduce a 
strong program of revaccination. Further, depending on the actual 
rates of morbidity and mortahty found for the different groups defined 
according to the levels of allergy which develop following a single 
vaccination, it may be possible to draw significant inferences regarding 
the value of BCG. 

Pr<^ects on ike EjffetAs oj Mvitiple Bemccination on Allergy. The 
importance of obtaining information on questions of revaccination, 
especially in connection with future work by the Joint Enterprise and 
by local tuberculosis control programs during the next few years, 
makes it undesirable to wait for the results of the first projects before 
undertaking certain others. 

First, a relatively small scale, very intensive study should be done at 
once to obtain details of the effects of revaccination on allergy. The 
critical aspects of the project involve standard testing and vaccina¬ 
tion, followed in 6-8 weelcs by revaccination of all who have not 
attained a high degree of allergy, with a repetition of the revaccination 
again in 6-8 weeks for those who stiU are not highly allergic. The 
results of this project should furnish details on the relationship between 
repeated vaccinations and attained allergy, the dangers and compli¬ 
cations of revaccination, the percentage of individiials who repeatedly 
do not develop allergy. 

Projects on the Ejects oj Multiple BevaednaMon on Tvheraulosis Dis¬ 
ease and Mortality. As soon as the results of the above study are avail¬ 
able, a large scale project should be undertaken which involves routine 
testing and vaccination followed by repeated tuberculin testing and 
revacdnations until the whole group of vaccinated are made highly 
allergic to tuberculin. At the same time follow-up procedures would 
be undertaken to collect data for a 4-5-year period on the morbidity 
and mortality of the vaccinated population. If current theories on the 
effectiveness of BCG are correct, practically no disease or deaths due 
to tuberculosis should appear among the vaccinated. This project 
represents one of the most significant that can be undertaken as 
part of a purely service program in which it is impossible to have a 
comparable group of unvaocinated “controls.” It should be easily 
possible to obtain cooperation for such programs, set up in several 
areas or communities, since they can be considered as superlative 
demonstrations of the preventive potentialities of BCG. The diief 
(tifficulty of such programs is to find sufficiently stable areas in which 
adequate follow-up of tuberculosis morbidity and mortality can be 
obtained for a number of yearn. The chief advantage of such studies 
lies in the fact that they may show that complete protection against 
tuberculosis is achieved if all the vaccinated attain a high degree of 
alleagy to tuberculin. 
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Rates of Tuberciilous Infection 

Tlie present plan to obtain filled out records of tuberculin tests and 
vaccinations for local communities offers the opportunity for a wide 
variety of epidemiological studies. One of the first that should be 
undertaken is to obtam estimates of the rates at which children are 
becoming infected with the tubei’cle bacillus. It is proposed to do 
this by estimating the average annual rates of infection for children 
between the ages of 6 and 14 years in the different areas where the 
work is being done. From the data now available, it seems likely that 
reasonably accurate estimates of the annual infection rate can be 
obtained without any substantial modification of the present working 
and reporting arrangements. The actual estimation of the rates would 
require a considerable amount of statistical calculations, but the work 
would not be excessive. The reason for limiting the rates to the age 
group, 6-14 years, is that figures below 6 and above 14 are not gen¬ 
erally extensive. Below 6 years there is considerable selection of the 
population and the groups cannot usually be considered representative 
of the general population. Above 14, the percentage of positive 
reactions is, in many places, too high to make such single rates very 
satisfactory. For this, and for any other use to be made of the 
material from the records, it must be realized that the accuracy of 
the original material is of great importance. Also the uniformity of 
the field work bears directly on the use of the records. Variations in 
materials used for testing and in testing procedures will directly 
affect the use and value of the statistics. 

Average annual infection rates for school children may be the best 
single index of tuberculosis we can obtain for many countries today, 
since morbidity and mortality rates are not very reliable. Rates for 
children 6-14 years of age include children bom between 1934 and 
1942, and will reflect a very wide range of conditions existing before, 
during, and after Iho war. On the whole, however, such rates ought 
to furnish a fair index of the frequency of effective contact with the 
tubercle bacillus. In many places the rates would mainly represent 
“familial” or “home” contacts with open cases of tuberculosis. 
However, in interpreting the results, attention will have to be directed 
to the possible role of bovine tuberculosis. 

It may be anticipated that accurate yearly infection rates for differ¬ 
ent countries and local areas will be of great value both immediately 
and in the future. Also, the present moment wiU be the last chance to 
obtain such rates for a long time to come. In this connection it should 
be remembered that the present BCG program is about to destroy 
the much discussed value of the tuberculin test as an epidemiological 
index of tuberculosis. For this reason alone, it would seem justifiable 
to expend a fair amount of energy to document the program in this 
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way, and perhaps be able to defend it against unwarranted criticism 
in the future. 

For immediate practical purposes, annual infection rates for school 
children may be used in a purely descriptive way to show the differ¬ 
ences which exist today in the status of tuberculosis in various countries 
and their subdivisions, and to do so in a far more accurate way than 
has ever before been possible. For many countries, an accurate 
comparative description in these terms may be made the foundation 
for future tuberculosis control programs. As such, the descriptions 
may transcend in usefulness the cruder, less accurate, and more com¬ 
plex tuberculosis mortality rates. In this connection, it should be 
recognized that annual tuberculosis infection rates have not been 
used before simply because they were never actually available with 
sufficient coverage to make them useful, and that they would not 
become available now except for the well-controlled BCG vaccination 
program. 

With respect to other uses of well-determined infection rates for 
school children, it must suffice here simply to give one illustration. 

One of the problems which will eventually face the Joint Enterprise 
and also the individual countries in the program will be to evaluate 
the effect that the vaccination has had on tuberculosis morbidity 
and mortality. In doing this, however, it will be necessary to take 
account of many factors which influence deaths from tuberculosis. 
Accurate knowledge of the infection rates for children before they 
are vaccinated will constitute one of the most important of such 
factors. Details of the exact way in which the infection rates can 
be used will need to be studied, but it must be evident that the long- 
range effect of a vaccination program is dependent not only on the 
proportions of xminfected persons who were vaccinated, but also on 
some measure or index of how much contact these persons were prob¬ 
ably subjected to before and after vaccination. 

Effectiveness of BCG Vaccination 

Indirect Studies, While it is true that direct evidence on the 
specific value of BCG as a preventive of tuberculosis can be derived 
only from strict scientific studies involving randomly selected un¬ 
vaccinated ‘^controls,^^ it should be possible to utilize the vast expe¬ 
rience of the Joint Enterprise to obtain presumptive evidence on iiiis 
question. One of the questions often posed in this connection is 
that persons who refused to be vaccinated can be followed up, along 
with the vaccinated, and that the value of BCG can be determined by 
comparing mortality rates among the vaccinated with those of the 
group which refused. The answer usually given to the question is 
that this procedure is entirely unsatisfactory; that one can learn 
nothing from such studies. This is not necessarily true. 
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By the addition of a relatively few observations it should be pos¬ 
sible to get information on important differences between the group 
that accepts, and the one that refuses vaccination. From this in¬ 
formation it should be possible to judge something of the comparabil¬ 
ity of the two groups and to what extent comparison between them 
would be justifiable. 

For example, relatively accurate data on “history of contact with 
tuberculosis,” preferably obtained from the parents of each child, 
could be used to determine whether the vaccinated and “refused” 
groups are comparable with respect to the likelihood of past and future 
exposure to the disease. In the same way and for certain other pur¬ 
poses, information on whether or not a member of the family had died 
of tuberculosis could be used. A very brief review of tl^ type of 
information, made in Germany in June, indicated that the groups 
who accept vaccination contain a far greater percentage of persons 
with a history of contact than the group that refuses. If this finding 
could be established as fact, and later it were found that a much 
higher frequency of disease and deaths occurred among the nonvacci- 
nated, it could be argued that in spite of a higher rate of exposure to 
tuberculosis, in the past and probably in the future, BCG had con¬ 
tributed to the reduction of the disease among the vaccinated. Very 
strong presumptive evidence of the value of BCG would accrue if the 
rate of disease and deaths from tuberculosis among the vaccinated 
were only a very small fraction of the rate among the tuberculin¬ 
negative nonvacdnated. 

Another simple way of gaining information on the comparability 
of the vaccinated and nonvaccinated groups would be to ask, before 
the first tuberculin test is given, whether or not permission to vaccinate 
would be granted by the parents. With this information available, 
it could be determined whether there is a difference in the frequency 
of positive tuberculin reactors among the two groups of the population, 
the one where the parents accept, the other where the parents reject 
vaccination. 

The collection of data such as these, and otheis, should be carefully 
considered as possible additions to the present program in those coun¬ 
tries or subdivisions where a significant proportion of the population 
do not favor vaccination. By so doing it may be possible to capitalize 
on otherwise undesirable situations to serve the extremdy important 
purpose of adding to our knowledge of the usefulness of BCG. In 
considering this matter, however, it must be remembered that to 
make the material fully useful would require the most careful kind 
of long-term foUow-up of individuals in the population, those vac¬ 
cinated and those not. At a minimum, this would entail keeping, for 
a number of years, the file of vaccination record cards against which 
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deaths from tuberculosis are periodically matched. In order not to 
destroy the value of the investigation, it would be necessary, also, 
that no further vaccination program be xmdertaken in the com¬ 
munity. This, obviously, may be a difficult and undesirable compli¬ 
cation, but it is not apparent how it can be avoided—unvaccinated 
controls^' in this project, as in any other, means what it says. Unless 
there can be agreement on this point, it is foolish to spend time and 
energy on such a study. 

Direct Studies. At the time of the subcommittee meeting in Paiis 
in June, the problem of strictly scientific control studies involving 
comparable groups of randomly-selected-unvaccinated“controls,'' was 
discussed. The consensus of that discussion was that such siudies 
are impossible in the present Joint Enterprise program. The im¬ 
portance of the matter, however, would certainly seem to justify its 
reconsideration. No further comments will be made here, except 
to state that some way must be found to carry out such studies in 
some place, and soon. 

Miscellaneous Studies and Projects 

In addition to the investigations already suggested, there are many 
others that should be carefully considered. Among these are some 
which may be viewed as having only academic or theoretical interest; 
others consist merely of suggestions regarding the collection and 
handling of the records in such ways as to make them more readily 
usable for a wider variety of studies; stiU others involve projects 
designed to obtain information not only of use in tuberculosis control 
but also conceived as contributions to the broader aspects of epi¬ 
demiology and public health in general. 

Studies on Familial Characteristics of Tuberculin Sensitivity, From 
the long history of the study of tuberculosis, it is clear that the primaiy 
factor in the spread of the disease is personal contact with an in¬ 
fectious case. On the other hand, there is recmTmg evidence that 
familial characteristics or hereditary and racial factors also play some 
role in the disease. Records now being collected in the BCG cam¬ 
paign offer a remarkable opportunity to study certain aspects of this 
problem and one specific project is suggested to illustrate what can 
be done. The objective of this project would be to determine whether 
or not there are familial similarities in the capacity to become allergic 
to tuberculin, and whether these similarities are in any way related 
to a tendency to develop the disease or die from it. 

In order to study this question in a preliminary way, it would be 
necessary, in addition to items now being observed, to collect informa¬ 
tion which would allow the grouping of children iuto family aggre¬ 
gates, and to collect information on the history of tuberculosis disease 
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and death in the family. In certain localities, therefore, a special 
record card could be used which would call for the mother^s and 
father's name, and answers to a few questions on history of tuber¬ 
culosis. Grouping the cards for children in the same family would 
furnish material on prevaccination tuberculin sensitivity (naturally 
acquired sensitivity) postvaccination sensitivity (artificially produced 
sensitivity) and familial response to disease. The statistical analysis 
of these records would be rather complex but quite feasible, and should 
furnish important information on questions of familial resistance and 
susceptibility to tuberculosis. Obviously there are many additions 
and ramifications of such investigations which should be carefully 
considered and xmdertaken. To fail to do so is to miss some of the 
rare opportimities for fimdamental research which the work of the 
Joint Enterprise has to offer. 

Studies on Histoplasmin Sensitivity and Histoplasmosis. During the 
last few years in the United States, evidence has been brought out that 
Histoplasma capsvlatum (or a closely related fungus) causes not only a 
few rare cases of fatal histoplasmosis, but also a mild subclinical disease 
which in may ways so closely resembles subclinical tuberculosis as to 
be frequently confused with it. Although fatal histoplasmosis is 
thought to bo world-wide in its distribution, almost nothing is known 
outside the United States regarding the mild subclinical form. It is 
suggested, therefore, that the intradermal skin test with histoplasmin 
be widely used on a small sampling basis in all countries where the 
BCG work is being done. The extra work in investigating this prob¬ 
lem would be almost negligible. Histoplasmin for the tests can be 
supplied from America. The only difficulty in the work involves 
finding representative schools in a few areas in each coimtry where no 
objection could be raised to doing duplicate tests, one intradermal 
histoplasmin test along with the tubei*culin test done for BCG. At 
least 100,000 tests in the United States can be cited for evidence that 
the histoplasmin test is harmless. 

The objective of these preliminary studies is, of coxurse, simply to 
dcteimine whether sensitivity to histoplasmin exists in any of the areas 
where the vaccination program is being carried out. 

Preservation and Handling of Eecords. The magnitude and im¬ 
portance of the present BCG campaign makes it imperative to docu¬ 
ment the program in the most careful and complete way. Obviously, 
no one can say with assurance at this stage of the work, just what 
information about the program will be needed in the future. Accord- 
ingly, careful plans should be made now to preserve intact some of the 
original cards and records of the program. At present, plans are that 
the original cards will be held for the use of local c ommuni ties. While 
it is essential that all possible use be made of the records in this way, it 
is quite necessary that provision be made for the perm a nent preserva- 
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tion of representative samples of the original records for a number of 
whole communities in each coimtiy. The handling of this problem 
should be the duty and responsibility of persons who fully appreciate 
the importance of the matter and who quite completely understand the 
value and management of large record files. It is naive to believe 
that present arrangements for the preservation of the original records 
will be satisfactory for future studies except in rare mstances. Details 
of this work must be studied, but the specific suggestion is made that 
microfilm copies be made of all the records for several large com¬ 
munities, and that these be stored separately in a safe place, perhaps 
in the archives of WHO. 

Studies of TubercvXosis Mortality Data. It seems inevitable that 
sooner or later most coimtries in the BCG program will want to 
measure the effect of the vaccination work in terms of changes in 
tuberculosis mortality. To a great extent this type of work will 
probably be of prime importance to the individual countries and much 
of the work will necessarily fall upon the local vital statistics offices, 
although attempts to measure the effect of the program as a whole will 
be desirable as an activity of an international group or organization. 

Preparations for this work should be started as soon as practicable. 
A statistician familiar with the management of vital records and with 
the objectives of this special work should visit each country and discuss 
the problems with the local persons responsible for vital statistics. To 
the extent that it is feasible to do so, uniform systems should then be 
started, not only to collect mortality data in the future but also to 
obtain the best possible material available on the current status of 
tuberculosis mortality in each country. In addition, it would be desir¬ 
able to consider ways and means of obtaining data on morbidity. 
Questions of uomendature and classifications are of great importance 
in all of this work, and it may be anticipated that assistance in the 
handling of these matters can be obtained from international organiza¬ 
tions and committees. 

At the time of visits of the statisticians to the various countries, the 
opportunities for, and difficulties of, doing long-time foUow-up studies 
should be thoroughly explored. 

Studies on Comparative Findings of Tuberculin Tests and X-ray 
Examinations. Prom individual observers in different parts of the 
world, reports are available of the frequency of abnormal X-ray find¬ 
ings in specific groups of the population, and descriptive material on 
what these changes are. However, data on X-ray changes and their 
relationship to tuberculin sensitivity are very limited, and because of 
the variation in methods used for the determination of tuberculin sen¬ 
sitivity, and in the interpretation of the X-ray film, only a very incom¬ 
plete picture is at present available on the subject. 

During the course of the prevaccination tuberculin testing of the 
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diflferenl population groups in different parts of the world, an excep¬ 
tional opportunity for obtaioing mformation on this subject is pro¬ 
vided, if, in representative areas of the countries engaged in the BCG 
vaccination program, a simultaneous X-ray examination of the tested 
group is made. Moreover, the opportunity to evaluate the frequency 
and type of X-ray changes observed in diffei*ent geographic areas, in 
relation to tuberculin sensitivity, will no longer bo possible after a mass 
vaccination of this scope has taken place. It is important, therefore, 
that such a project should be included in the research plans of the pro¬ 
gram now. Of particular interest will be the determination of the 
relationship of the degree of tuberculmization of the population to the 
type and frequency of abnormal X-ray jfindings; of the relationship of 
such findings to the degree of individual sensitization to tuberculo- 
protein; and, of the frequency of X-ray changes which may simulate 
tuberculosis occurring among the tuberculin negative groups of the 
population. 

Such comparative studies in different parts of the world would be of 
unusual value where individual variations in methods of examination 
and interpretation of results can be avoided. Such uniformity should 
be preserved in the interpretation of the X-ray films by using one 
interpreter, or one group of interpreters for films from aU areas. 

In addition to tho uniform standard tuberculin testing prior to vacci¬ 
nation, such a project would entail only the addition of an X-ray exam¬ 
ination of each individual tested and arrangements for the proper 
identification of each film with its respective survey card. 


Tuberculosis Mortality Relationships—Age, Race, 

and Sex, 1947 

Age and Tuberculosis Mortality 

The recent shift of tuberculosis mortality toward the older age 
groups has stimulated a great deal of interest in the relationship 
between age and tuberculosis mortality. Table 1 and the graphs are 
presented as a convenient means for studying this relationship for the 
most recent year of available data. 

The data have been divided into two groups: one relating to deaths 
among persons younger than a given age, and the other relating to 
deaths at a given age and older. The first part of the tabulation 
presents death rates for these complementary age groups; the second 
part, proportionate mortality (tuberculosis deaths per 100 deaths 
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from all causes); and the third shows the percentage of all tuber¬ 
culosis deaths falling above or below each given age. 

Rates and ratios shown for the groups younger than 100 years and 
zero years and older are for the United States. 



GIVEN AGE AND OLDER 


Figure 1. 
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The bulk of aU tuberculosis deaths occur in the older age groups. 
Thus, 69 percent of the tuberculosis deaths occur at age 35 and over, 
and 62 percent at age 45 and over. 

Note that death rates for those of a given-age-and-oldor for both 
the total population and the wliite race increase as the given age 





Figure 2, 
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advances. On the other hand, the rates for nonwhite males show an 
increase only to the group 45 and older, where a death mte of 190 is 
reached, after which there is a sharp decline. For nonwhite females, 
the peak of 105 is reached at age 20 and older and then decreases at 
later age divisions to a rate below that for all nonwhite females. 







Table 1. Tuberculosis AU Forms: Sdected death rates and ratios by successive complementary age ffoups for race and sec. United Statesj 1947 
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Tuberculosis Deaths, Death Rates and Population 

This compilation presents (table 2) the number of deaths from 
tuberculosis (all forms), the tuberculosis death rates, and the corre¬ 
sponding estimated populations from which these rates have been 
computed, by age, race, and sex for the United States, for 1947. The 
number of deaths and the estimated population are additive in any 
combination. Population • estimates are rounded to the nearest 
tliousand without adjustment to group totals, which are independently 
roimded. The rates are not additive. To derive a rate for a popula¬ 
tion group not explicitly set forth, the deaths and the population for 
the new grouping must each be"summed; then the specific rate is 
computed by dividing the number of deaths by the population. 

Data for tuberculosis deaths, by specified race are presented in 
table 3. Tuberculosis mortality tabulations for race usually group 
deaths by the categories white and nonwhite. Here, the nonwhite 
category is shown by the specific races which comprise it, namely, 
Negro, Chinese, Japanese, Indian, and other. Population estimates 
for a 7-year postcensal period are speculative, and the accompanying 
death rates by race should bo regarded as subject to possible revision 
after the 1950 census. 


Table 2. Tuberculosis (all forms) deaths and rates for various age groups by race and 
sext with populations^ United States^ 1947 







All races 




Age in years 


Both sexes 


Male 


Female 


Deaths 

Hate 

Estimated 

population 

Deaths 

Bate 

Estimated 

population 

Deaths 

Hate 

Estimated 

population 

Total. 


83.6 

143 , 411,000 

30,685 

48.0 

71 , 14 a 000 

17,479 

24.2 

72 , 274,000 

(Ht . 


7.6 

14 , 604,000 

679 

7.8 

7 , 453,000 


7.3 

7 , 151,000 

6 - 9 -. 


1.9 

12 , 110,000 

107 

1.7 

6 , 174,000 

119 

2 0 

6 , 937,000 


373 

8.6 

10 , 067,000 

148 

2,7 

6 , 413,000 

225 

4.3 

6 , 264,000 

16-19 . 

1,720 

15.0 

11 , 000,000 

637 

11.7 

6 , 449,000 

1,083 

19.6 

6 , 561,000 
a 079,000 

20 - 24 .. 

3,012 

30.3 

11 , 919,000 


24.7 

6 , 840,000 

2,172 

35.7 

26-29 . 

3.896 

33.3 

11 , 711,000 


29.7 

6 , 674,000 

2,211 

36.6 

6 , 037,000 

30 - 84 .. 


34.2 

11 , 117,000 

1,919 

35.6 

5 , 383,000 

1,882 

2.976 

32.8 

6 , 736,000 

3ft-44_ 


41.4 

2 a 082,000 

16 , 796,000 

6,338 

0,845 

64.0 

9 , 883,000 

29.2 

10 , 200.000 

8 , 429,000 

46 ^. 

62.8 

81.8 

8 , 368,000 


24.0 


7,999 

62.8 

13 , 747,000 

6.377 

66.4 

6 , 416,000 

1,022 

25.6 

0 , 332,000 

65 - 74 .. 

6,686 

76.2 

7 , 335,000 

3,971 

111.6 

3 , 663,000 

1,616 

42.8 

3 , 772,000 

76 and over. 

Notstatwi 

2,644 

29 

76.6 

8 , 325,000 

1,622 

17 

99.8 

1 , 526,000 

1,022 

12 

66.8 

1 , 800,000 

Under 16 . 

1,608 

4.6 

37 , 381,000 

834 

4.4 

19 , 040,000 

864 

4.7 

18 , 342,000 

16 - 24 .. 

6.332 

23.3 

22 , 919,000 

2,077 

18.4 

11 , 289,000 

3,265 

28.0 

11 , 630,000 

25 - 44 .. 


37.3 

42 , 910,000 

8,942 

42.7 

2 a 940,000 

7,069 

32.2 

21 . 972,000 

46 - 64 .. 

16,864 

67.1 

29 , 643.000 

13.222 

89.4 

14 , 783,000 

3,642 

24.7 

14 , 761,000 

66 and over. 

8,130 

76.3 

10 , 660,000 

6,493 

108 L 0 

6 , 088,000 

2,637 

47.3 

6 , 672,000 

16-34 . 

13,029 

28.5 

46 , 747,000 

6.681 

25.4 

22 L 34 a 000 

7,348 

31.4 

1 23 , 402.000 

16-44 . 

21.343 

32.4 

66 , 829,000 

11,019 

34.2 

32 , 229,000 

ia 324 

3 a 7 

33 , 602,000 

16 - 64 -. 


36.6 

82 , 626,000 

17,864 

44.0 

40 , 697,000 
la 897,000 

12,344 

29.4 

1 42 , 031,000 

20-34 . 


32.5 1 

34 , 747,000 

6,044 

29.0 

6,266 

36.1 

17 , 851,000 



36.8 

64 , 829,000 

10,382 

38.8 

26 , 780,000 

9,241 

32.9 

28 , 051,000 

26 - 34 -. 

7,697 

33.7 

22 , 828,000 

3,604 

32.6 

11 , 057,000 

29 , 308,000 


348 

11 , 772,000 

25 ^ 54 -. 

24,876 

41.7 

60 , 706,000 

16,787 

63.9 

9,089 

29.9 

Sa 401,000 

15 years and 








sas 


over.. 

46.337 

43.7 

106 . 032.000 

29.734 

67.1 

62 . 100.000 

16,603 

63 , 935,000 
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Table 2, Tuberculosis (all forms) deaths and rates for various age groups by race and 
ser, tcith populations^ United States^ 1947 —Continifed 


Age in years 

All races 

Both sezes 

Male 

Female 

Deaths 

Bate 

Estimated 

population 

Deaths 

Rate 

Estimated 

population 

Deaths 


Estimated 

population 


White 

Total. 

34,783 

27.1 

128,826,000 

23,167 

36.3 



lao 

64.562,000 

0-4-. 

724 

5.6 

12,836,000 

377 

6.7 

6,569,000 

347 

6.5 

6,267,000 

6-9. 

122 

1.2 

10,474,000 

67. 

1.1 

5,352.000 

65 

1.3 

6,122.000 

10-14.. 

150 

1.6 

9,269,000 

63 

1.3 

4,716,000 

87 

. 1*9 

4,554,000 

16-19. 

764 

7.9 

9,661,000 

296 

6.2 

4,793,000 

468 

9.6 

4,868,000 

20-24.. 

1,796 

17.0 

10,572,000 

717 

13.8 

6,185,000 

1,078 

20.0 

6,387.000 

25-29. 

2,209 

21.1 

10,456,000 

988 

19.4 

5,085,000 

1,221 

22.7 

6,371,000 

30-34-_ 

2,406 

24.2 

9,946,000 

1,206 

24.9 

4,842,000 

1,200 

23.5 

6,104,000 

35-44 . 

5,778 

32.0 

18,080,000 

3,752 

* 42.0 

8.033,000 

2,026 

22.1 

9,147,000 

46-54. 

6,726 

44.0 

16,271,000 

5,314 

69.7 

7,621,000 

1,412 

. 18.6 

7,660,000 

65-64. 

6.823 

67.7 

11.825.000 

6,491 

92.4 

6,942,000 

1,332 

22.6 

5,883.000 

65-74. 

4,947 

72.2 

6,856,000 

3,531 

106.6 

3,315,000 

1.416 

40.0 

3,641,000 

76 and over. 

2,321 

75.8 

3,081,000 

1,365 

96.7 

1,412,000 

956 

67.3 

1,669,000 

Not Rtfttfld _ . 

18 



10 



8 



Under 16. 

996 

3.1 

32,679,000 

497 

3.0 

16,636,000 

499 

3.1 

15,943.000 

15-24. 

2,559 

12.6 

20,233,000 

1,013 

10.2 

9,978 .000 

1,546 

15.1 

10,265,000 

26-44. 

10,393 

27.0 

38.482,000 

5,946 

31.5 

18,860,000 

4,447 

22.7 

19,622.000 

45-64. 

13,549 

50.0 

27,096,000 

10,805 

79.7 

13, 663,000 

2,744 

20.3 

13,533,000 

65 and over_ 

7,268 

73.1 

9,937.000 

4,806 

103.6 

4,727,000 

2,372 

45.5 

5,210,000 

15-34. 

7,174 

17.7 

40,635,000 

3,207 

1R.1 

19,905,000 

8,967 

19.1 

20,730,000 

16-44. 

12,952 

22.1 

68,715,000 

6,959 

24.1 

28,838,000 

5,093 

20.1 

29,877,000 

15-64. 

19,678 

26.6 

73.986,000 

12,273 

33.7 

36.459,000 

7,405 

19.7 

37,627,000 

20-34_ 

6,410 

20.7 

80,974,000 

2,911 

19.3 

16,112,000 

8,409 

22.1 

16,862,000 

20-44_:_ 

12,188 

24.8 

49,054.000 

6,663 

27.7 

24,045,000 

5,525 

22.1 

26,009,000 

26-34-. 

4,615 

22.6 

20,402,000 

2,194 

22.1 

9..927,000 

2,421 

23.1 

10,476,000 

25-54._ 

17,119 

3L8 

53,753,000 

11,260 

42.5 

26,481,000 

5^859 

21.5 

27,272,000 

15 years and 










oyer__ 

33,769 

36. S 

95,748,000 

22,660 

48.1 

47,128,000 

11,100 

22.8 

48,620,000 


Non\yhite 

Total. 

'13,281 

88.0 

16,088,000 

7,418 

100.6 

7,376,000 

5,863 

76.0 

7,712,000 

<M. 

376 

21.2 

1,769,000 

202 

22.9 

884,000 

173 

19.5 

886,000 

6-9. 

104 

6u4 

1,635,000 


6.1 

821,000 

54 

6.6 

814,000 

10-14. 

223 

16.0 

1,398,000 

85 

12.2 

698,000 

138 

19.7 

700,000 

15-19. 

956 

71.4 

1,340.000 

341 

51.9 

657,000 

615 

90.0 

683,000 

20-24. 

1,817 

135.0 

1,346,000 

723 

110.4 

655,000 

1,094 

158.3 

691,000 

25-29. 

1,687 

134.4 

1,254,000 

697 

118.3 

589,000 

000 

143.9 

665,000 

30-34. 

1,396 

119.0 

1,172,000 

713 

131.8 

541,000 

682 

108.1 

631,000 

35-44. 

2,536 

126.6 

2^003,000 

1,686 

166.9 

950.000 

950 

90.2 

1,053.000 

45-54. 

2,139 

140.3 

1,525,000 

1,631 

205.2 

746,000 

608 

78.0 

779,000 

65-64. 

1,176 

127.6 

922,000 

886 

387.3 

473,000 

290 

04.6 

440,000 

66-74. 

639 

133.4 

479,000 

440 

177.4 

248,000 

190 

86.1 

231,000 

TSandbyer_ 

223 

91.4 

244,000 

167 

138.9 

113,000 

66 

60.4 

131,000 

Not stated_ 

11 



7 



4 



Under 15_ 

702 

14.6 

4,802,000 

337 

14.0 

2,403,000 

365 

15.2 

2,399,000 

15-24. 

2,773 

103.2 

2,686,000 

1,064 

81.1 

1,312,000 

1,700 

124.4 

1,374,000 

26-44. 

6,618 

126.8 

4,429,000 

2,996 

144.0 

2,080,000 

2,622 

111.6 

2,349,000 

46-64.. 

3,316 

135.5 

3.447,000 

2^417 

198.3 

1,219,000 

808 

73.1 

1,228,000 

65 and over_ 

I 

862 

119,2 

723,000 

697 

165.4 

361,000 

265 

73.2 

362.000 

16-34.-. 

6,856 

114.6 

6,112,000. 

2.474 

101.3 

2,442,000 

3,381 

.126.6 

2,070,000 

15-44.. 

8,391 

117.9 

7,115,000<l 

4,060 

119.7 

3,392,000 

4,331 

116.3 

3,723,000 

11^54_ 

10,530 

121.9 

8,640,000 

6,591 

135.1 

4,138,000 

4,039 

109.7 

4,502,000 

20^.. 

4,899 

129.9 

3.772,000 

2,133 

119.5 

1,78.^000 

2,766 

139.2 

1,987,000 

20-44_ 

7,436 

128.7 

6,775,000 

8,719 

186.0 

2,736,000 

3,716 

122.2 

3,040,000 

25-34... 

3,082 

127.0 

2,426,000 

1,410 

124.8 

1,130.000 

1,672 

129.0 

1,206,000 

26-64.-. 

7,757 

130.3 

A954,000 

4^627 

160.2 

2,826,000 

3,230 

103.3 

3,128,000 

16 years and 










oyer_ 

12^668 

122.2 

10,285,000 

7,074 

142.3 

4,972,000 

5,494 

103.4 

5,313,000 


SotTRC*: Tttborculosls deaths—TabercuIosIs Mortality In the United States, 1947, Pub. Health Rap, 
64: 405 (1949), Population—Ourrent Population Reports, Series P-26, No, 21, Bureau of the Census, 
Department of Commerce, May 27,1949, table 2. 
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Table 3. Tuberculosis deaths and death rates by specified race. United States, 1947 



Total 

White 

Non¬ 

white 

Negro 

Indian 

Chinese 

Japa* 

panese 

All 

others 

Number of tuberculosis deaths: 

All forms. 

48,064 

34,783 

13,281 

12,271 

696 

165 

92 

58 

Respiratory system. 

44.462 

32,504 

11,958 

11,097 

674 

161 

84 

52 

other forms. 

3,602 

2,279 

1,323 

1,174 

121 

14 

8 

6 

Tuberculosis death rate per 100,000 
population: 

All forms. 

33.5 

27.1 

88.0 

86.1 

173.3 

191.9 

71.9 

96.7 


Sotjbce: Memorandum, National Oifico of Vital Statistics, Federal Security Agency, May 24,1949. 


Tuberculosis and its Control in Rural Areas 

By Milton I. Roemer, M.D., M. P. H.* 


Historically, tuberculosis has been a predominantly urban disease 
in the United States. Associated with poverty, congested housing, 
poor nutrition, and over-exertion, tuberculosis has taken its greatest 
tolls in the slums of the big city. By the same token, the remarkable 
decline in the tuberculosis death rate since about 1900 has been due in 
the main to m*ban developments. Improvements in housing and 
nutrition, rises in real wages, isolation and treatment of cases in 
sanatoria have doubtless all played their part. In the meantime, 
what has been happening to tuberculosis in rural areas? 

It is difficult to give an exact answer. The recording of deaths in 
the United States before 1937 was solely by place of occurrence, 
rather than by place of residence. As hospitalization of the tubercu¬ 
lous in sanatoria, usually located in country districts, became more 
widespread, an increasing proportion of deaths were artifically credited 
to rural places. Census Bm'eau dejBboitions of ‘‘rural,'' moreover, have 
changed over the years, as has the accuracy of death reporting in 
coimtry districts. Despite these serious limitations of available data, 
certain general trends in the tuberculosis death rate, as between cities 
and rm*al districts, are evident. 

Hural and Urban Tuberculosis Death Rates 

While tuberculosis mortality has been declining in urban and rural 
sections alike, it is probable that the decline in the cities has been at a 
greater rate than in the country. In 1890, when sanatorium deaths 
were too few to influence the rural-urban comparisons substantially 
(even though deaths were recorded by place of occurrence), the death 


•Director* Monongalia County (W. VaO Health Department, February 1948 to May 1949, 
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rate for pulmonary tuberculosis in the cities of registration States was 
293 per 100,000, while in the rural parts of these States (defined then 
as places of under 8,000 inhabitants) it was 181 per 100,000 (f). 
Skipping over the years in which statistical comparisons of data re¬ 
corded by place of occurrence become more difficult to interpret be¬ 
cause of increased recording of deaths in rm^al sanatoria, and coming 
to 1940 when deaths were recorded by place of residence,^ the death 
rates were as follows: 54.6 per 100,000 in cities of 100,000 population 
and over; 42.4 in cities of 10,000 to 100,000; 47.7 in towns of 2,500 to 
10,000; and 41.3 in rural areas (defined as places of less than 2,500 and 
open country) (S). Thus, from an urban death rate 62 percent higher 
than the rural rate in 1890, the dijfferential fell to a total urban rate 
(49.4 per 100,000) only about 20 percent higher than the rui’al rate in 
1940. 

Accurate urban and rural tuberculosis death rates cannot be de¬ 
termined for any year since 1940, bec^ause accm’ate rural-m*ban popu¬ 
lation data are not available. On the basis of intercensal estimates of 
population, however, rough rates can be computed. Thus, in 1946, 
there were 31,804 tuberculosis deaths reported for urban places, and 
19,107 for rural areas {3). In that year, the Census Bui^eau estimated 
the urban civilian population at about 82,149,000 and the rural, about 
54,818,000 (4). Accordingly, the approximate urban tuberculosis 
death rate in 1946 was 38.7 per 100,000 and the rui*al rate 34.9. It 
may be noted that this represents a continued decline of the urban 
rate at a more rapid pace than the rural rate, with the m*ban rate 
only 9.8 percent higher than the rural in 1946. 

Even in 1940, the rural tuberculosis death rate was higher than the 
urban in certain demographic groups. The most striking relationship 
was evident in death rates for white females, with the i-ural death rate 
actually higher than the mban at all ages from 15 years up. The 
total age-standai'dized death rate for tuberculosis among rural white 
'females in 1940 was 30.9 per 100,000 compared with 26.1 for urban 
white females. Among nonwhite females, the rural death rate ex¬ 
ceeded the urban at ages above 54 years. Among white males the 
rural death rate exceeded the urban at ages above 74 years; and 
among nonwhite males, at ages above 84 years (5). 

These demographic findings may, in a sense, foreshadow over-all 
future trends, for they iQustrate what happens to the tuberculosis 
death rate in sex and age groups least subject to frequent epidemiologic 
contacts. Of the various demographic groups, surely white women 

1 Even the current practice entails some error ^ce residence Is defined as the nsoal place of r^dence unless 
the decedent has resided elsewhere for 1 year or longer prior to death; thus, if an urban patient with tubercu* 
losis is hospitalised in a rural sanatorium for more than a year before death, the death is recorded for the 
rural location. In recent years, however, there has been Increasing emphasis upon the construction of 
sanatoria in urban centers and surgical developments have shortened the average duration of hospitallzap 
tlon, so that the oven-all effect of this recording practice Is now probably not great. 
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are the most favored with respect to contact with the general popula¬ 
tion. Aged persons of the other sex-race groups are likewise of rela¬ 
tively low mobility among the general population, so that contact is 
also most likely to be minimal. In the demographic groups with 
fewest epidemiologic contacts, in other words, the rural death rate 
from tuberculosis is already higher than the m*ban. Case finding and 
isolation of active cases from a community achieve the same effect as 
reduction of epidemiologic contacts. As these steps are increasingly 
taken in the cities, therefore, we may expect the curves for urban and 
rural tuberculosis death rates ultimately to cross, with urban rates 
becoming lower than rural for all age-sex-racial groups. 

Bural Life and Tuberculosis 

The task of controlling tuberculosis in rural America is made difiS- 
cult by all the factors that impede the provision of general public 
health and medical services. Low per-capita income and low popula¬ 
tion density, with concomitant deficiencies of medical personnel, 
facilities, and health agencies, create handicaps in the battle against 
tuberculosis and, for that matter, most other diseases. 

Eural poverty has its effects on the problem of tuberculosis, as does 
the squalor of city slums. The central fact that characterizes the 
approximately 55,000,000 Americans living in rural areas, as compared 
with city-dwellers, is their lower average family incomes, even taking 
full accoimt of the value of home produced and consumed food and 
fuel. Despite unprecedented farm prosperity, the net per-capita 
income of persons living on famos (including income from nonfarm 
employment and the value of home produced and consumed goods) 
in 1945 was $743, compared with $1,259 for the nonfarm population (5), 
While about 40 percent of the rural population is not engaged in agri- 
cultm*e, rural nonfarm income levels are closer to those of the farm 
population than to those of the urban population. There are, of 
course, vast differences among the rural regions of the Nation— 
especially between the heavily populated riu*al South and the sparsely 
settled Great Plains—^but the general standard of living, with all its 
relationships to the basic etiology of tuberculosis, is substantially 
lower in rural areas of the Nation as a whole than in the cities. 

All the elements entering into a standard of living, with their rural 
and urban levels, cannot be analyzed here. To cite only the most 
obvious—education, housing, nutrition and the use of labor-saving 
devices—^is to reveal the b^ic distinction. It is generally recognized 
that rural educational levels (and this includes education on personal 
hygiene and living habits) are woefully below the urban. Further¬ 
more, it may not be so widely recognized that average rural housing 
is actually more congested than urban, with 6 percent of urban dwell- 
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ii^s classified by the Censiis Bureau as seriously overcrowded in 1940, 
compai'ed with 11 percent of rural nonfarm homes and 16 percent of 
farmliouses (7). It must be recalled that rural families ai’e larger than 
urban and that acres of land around a home do not add an inch of 
space to the rooms in which the family eats, sleeps, and lives. 

The comparative level of urban and rural nutrition is difficult to 
evaluate. There is some evidence that in generally poor economic 
periods, like the depression of the 1930’s, the level of rural nutrition 
is slightly better than urban, thoi^h much less so than one might 
expect among families of the soil (8). Tn more prosperous periods, 
urban eating habits improve enormously and it is quite likely that 
they exceed 3mral levels of achievement of the ideally balanced diet. 
As for the use of labor-saving machinery, any marketer of washing 
machines, vacuum cleaners, or automobiles will testify to the higher 
utilization of consumer-durable goods among city families. 

The relevance of all this to the problem of tuberculosis would 
seem to be simply this: if tuberculosis is the classical “social disease" 
(9), the socio-environmental factors contributing to its occurrence 
are today found most strikingly in rural parts of the United States, 
with one important exception, epidemiologic contacts. Those are 
obviously much more frequent in industrialized urban centers. It is 
probably safe to say that, except for the increased opportunity for 
the person-to-person spread of tubercle bacilli in the cities, the con¬ 
ditions of rural life in America today provide the basis for a higher 
tuberculosis mortality than do those of urban life. When we select 
demographic groups in which socid contacts are relatively fewer, as 
we have done above, this fact emerges sharply. 

There is little evidence for the assumption of some that mban 
men experience higher tuberculosis death rates than rural men be¬ 
cause industrial labor involves greater physical exertion than other 
forms of labor (5). Few farmers or farm laborer's who work from 
dawn to dusk would agree with this, as would few miners, fishermen, 
or lumbermen, the vast majority, of whom are country dwellers. 
Likewise, little agreement would be found among the growing ranks 
of employees of small-town and village industries which, being less 
fully unionized and less competitive for a supply of labor, offer gen¬ 
erally inferior working conditions than urban factories. There is one 
predominantly rural occupation in which tuberculosis is a special 
hazard. About 73 percent of the Nation’s miners are country 
dwellers, and the hazard of silicosis with associated tuberculosis is well 
recognized among them. Coal miners with silicosis constitute a major 
problem in the tuberculosis control program of the rural counties in. 
West Virginia. 
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Measures for Urban and Rural Tuberculosis Control 

As efforts are increased in the cities to reduce the chances of epi¬ 
demiologic contact with unrecognized cases of tuberculosis, we may 
expect, as suggested above, that in time the urban prevalence of the 
disease in both sexes and all races will decline below that for rural 
areas. The piinicpal measures which are being employed are case 
finding and isolation—the former through the general services of 
private physicians, public health tuberculosis clinics, mass X-ray 
surveys, and related practices; the latter through hospitalization in 
sanatoria. If the rural burden of tuberculosis is to be reduced at a 
rate commensurate with urban improvement, comparable measures 
of medical and public health control will be necessary. 

To face this challenge calls for action in every aspect of national 
health planning. The services of physicians must be made available 
to rural people through a comprehensive national approach. An 
increase in total output of medical personnel is needed, combined 
with measures to attract them to rural practice. It is widely recog¬ 
nized that this requires assurance of adequate pm*chasing power foi 
physicians’ services and provision of regionalized plans of modem 
hospital and laboratory facilities. The National Hospital Survey 
and Construction Act, as passed by Congress in August 1946, falls far 
short of achieving the latter end, exactly as champions of rural health 
service had predicted. Little inducement for undertaking needed 
construction is offered to low-income rural communities when the 
Federal Government provides fimds for only one-third of the cost. 
In West Virginia, for example, two and a half years after passage of 
the law, not a single new rural hospital or health center has yet been 
constructed under this program. AU this has its ultimate effects in 
handicapping the rural attack on tuberculosis. 

Aside from the diagnosis of tuberculosis through the acumen of 
private physicians (made more difficult by the lack of X-ray and 
laboratory equipment m rural practice), the major methods of case 
finding are, of course, through the efforts of public health agencies. 
The over-all deficiencies of public health coverage in rural areas are 
too well recognized to require recitation here {10 ). In terms of tuber¬ 
culosis control, they mean fewer public health nurses for epidemiologic 
work-up of cases and contacts in the home, fewer tuberculosis clinics 
for examination of suspects, contacts, or the general population, and 
far fewer facilities and equipment for mass chest X-ray surveys {11). 
It is rare that an urban health department lacks a chest dmic, but 
commonplace for a rural public health agency to have no significant 
provision for tuberculosis control in its total program. Deficiencies 

Note. For a fuller discussion of runU health service facilities, see Rural Health and Medical Care, by 
Mott and Roemer <d). 
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in rural environmental sanitation have their special ejffects on tuber¬ 
culosis by allowing the continued, albeit slight, occurrence of bovine- 
type tuberculosis in rural districts through the consumption of 
unpasteurized mUk. 

The sweeping case-finding accomplishments of community-wide 
mass chest X-ray surveys are being enjoyed mainly by the residents 
of large and medium-sized cities. Naturally, measures of this type 
will be employed where the yield of detected cases per dollar spent 
will be greatest and, at present, this wiQ nearly always be higher in 
the larger cities. Even in relatively rural counties, when mobile 
chest X-ray units from a State health department arrive, the popula¬ 
tion surveyed will be mainly the residents of the county seat or other 
urban center in the county. In Monongalia County, West Virginia, 
for example, a recent chest X-ray survey by a mobile unit screened 
1,100 pei*sons per day in a 4-day stand at the county seat (Aforgan- 
town), but only 300 per day when the unit stopped at a rural vfilage 
(Blacksville) in the center of the county's principal farming section; 
yet, equal efforts were put forth to bring in people at both places. 
It is simply harder to reach scattered rural people with any social or 
technical service. They can only be reached if public agencies are 
willing to spend more money per person served. 

Where public health agencies are weak, there are often voluntary 
health agencies to fill the gap. But even this is most generally true 
in urban centers. Tuberculosis and health associations—^probably 
the Nation's most well-established voluntary health agencies—are 
strongest in the larger cities. It is true that in many rural counties 
virtually the only tuberculosis control program in operation is that 
promoted from the proceeds of local Christmas seal sales. But in 
hundreds of rural counties, both with and without official health 
agencies, there is no active tuberculosis association at all. 

There ai'e further ways in which tuberculosis case-finding efforts in 
rural sections fall short of urban practice. A chest X-ray, as a pre¬ 
employment routine, is becoming increasingly common in the large 
plants of the Nation's industrial centers, but is rare in small-town 
industry. School teachers are often systematically checked for tuber¬ 
culosis in the larger cities but rarely in rural counties. The school 
board in Monongalia County declined to make an annual chest X- 
ray mandatory for the 450 school teachers in the county, although the 
year before a teacher of a one-room school was found to have a case 
of moderately advanced pulmonary tuberculosis. In large-city hos¬ 
pitals, a routine chest X-ray of all patients on admission is coming 
to be an accepted procedure, but only a handful of rural hospitals are 
doing this. The cost-per-patient tends to be too high to justify the 
installation of photofluorogi*aphic equipment in hospitals of under 
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100 beds, and most rural institutions are below this capacity. A 
hospital of 125 beds in Monongalia County installed such equipment 
only because it was purchased by the West Vii-ginia State Department 
of Health. Not one of the other 54 counties of this predominantly 
rural State has such facilities, however. 

Once cases of tuberculosis are found, facilities for their care are far 
less adequate in rural sections than in urban areas. The conventional 
method of evaluating the adequacy of tuberculosis sanatorium facili¬ 
ties—^in terms of beds per annual death—takes account of the lesser 
need in those rural States which today may have a relatively lower 
prevalence of the disease. Yet, even by this measure, the States with 
50 percent or more urban population have about twice the supply of 
tuberculosis beds, relative to the extent of their problem, as the pre¬ 
dominantly rural States. In States with less than 30 percent rural 
population there were, in 1942,2.0 beds per annual tuberculosis death; 
States with 30-39 percent niral population had 1.7 beds per death; 
States 40-49 percent rui'al had 1.6 beds pei‘ death; States 50-59 per¬ 
cent rural had 1.1 beds; States 60-69 percent rural had 0.7 beds; and 
States 70 percent or more rural had 0.9 beds per annual death {IS). 
There is nothing to mdicate any appreciable change in this relative 
picture since 1942. These iSgures actually understate the true rural- 
urban differential in facilities, since many of the beds m both the 
urban and rural States are in city- or county-owned (rather than 
State) institutions which admit only residents of the local political 
unit, and it is seldom indeed that a rural county can afford a sana¬ 
torium of its own. The Negro population, which is predominantly 
rural, is especially undersupplied as far as sanatorium facilities are 
concerned. 

The shortage of sanatorium beds in mral States has obvious impli¬ 
cations for the control of tuberculosis in rui’al ai’oas. Typically, there 
is a waiting list of patients soelung admission. This means that active 
cases of tuberculosis remain in the community for months, or perma¬ 
nently, rather than in isolation. If they are kept in bed at home, it 
is the rai'e rm'al homo that can provide proper protection for the rest 
of tire family—a family usually larger than its urban counterpart. 

The spread of the disease is furlirer aggravated by the policy of 
sanatoria in many rural States to give admission preference to early 
cases—cases with a good prospect for recovery. In West Virginia, 
for example, a patient must be able to “walk in” to be admitted to 
one of the three State institutions. Other rural States specifically bar 
far-advanced cases. Such policies, growing from a desperate effort to 
accommodate to a shortage of beds, leave the most highly infectious 
cases in the farmhouse or village. 
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With insufficient funds appropriated to operate the sanatoria in 
most rural States, they are often unpleasant places in which to spend 
months of time, and many patients offered a bed refuse to go. Com¬ 
pulsory hospitalization of infectious tuberculosis may be possible under 
law; but the average health officer hesitates to invoke such authority, 
and the bed will be taken by a perhaps less needy case. Poor sana¬ 
torium conditions, moreover, yield a high rate of departures against 
medical advice so that infectious cases often return to their rural 
homes free to spread the disease again. 

A means test for free hospitalization, finally, is stiU retained in most 
rural States, impeding the admission of patients not willing to pay a 
part of their maintenance. In West Virgioia, persons not certified 
as medically indigent long had to pay $1 per day for their care. 
The concerted action of citizens’ groups and public health workers 
recently succeeded in eliminating this requirement, and in making 
sanatorium care completely tax-suppo3rted as of July 1949. 

Other aspects of niral community organization have a bearing on 
the total problem of tuberculosis control. Eural welfare programs 
are notably weaker than urban, so that public assistance to the family, 
whose breadwinner or homemaker has been disabled by tuberculosis 
(either in a sanatorium or bedridden at home), is less adequate. This 
is true of the Federal-State aid to dependent children program, as 
well as the State-local programs of general relief. Voluntary relief 
agencies often supplement public assistance substantially in the larger 
cities, but the aid they can offer in rural communities is usually 
meager. This huge problem of family dependency often leads the 
husband or wife to resist hospitalization until the disease makes them 
coEapse. 

In a few States—^Ehode Island, California, New York, New Jersey, 
and Washington—compulsory disability insurance laws have been 
passed which provide some financial assistance to workers disabled 
with tuberculosis (or other diseases) up to 26 weeks a year, and there 
is a likelihood that such legislation wEl be enacted in offier States (IS). 
Since these social insurance programs are tied to the unemployment 
compensation systems, however, they do not cover agricffitural 
employment and so offer few benefits in rural areas. 

The pattern of American agriculture, involving large seasonal migra¬ 
tions at harvest time, creates a special tuberculosis problem nTnong 
migratory farm workers. At the very bottom of the rural economic 
ladder, migrants have an espedaUy high rate of tuberculosis. Yet, 
lacking residence in the places where they work many months of the 
year, hospitalization is often not avaEable to them, and the infection 
may be carried from State to State even after a diagnoais has been 
made ( 14 ). 
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The Rural Challenge 

As living conditions improve, and effective case finding, treatment, 
and isolation of cases continue to reduce the prevalence of tuberculosis 
in the cities of the Nation, we will ultimately be faced with the task 
of final eradication of the disease in the rural areas. The very reduc¬ 
tion of the urban prevalence, it is true, will have its indirect effects in 
reducing the rural prevalence simply because much of the disease in 
country-dwellers is contracted during visits to the cities. But present 
trends point to the time when tuberculosis may become the pre¬ 
dominantly rural problem that typhoid fever, once an urban scourge, 
has become in the last 30 or 40 years. 

Despite the diflSlculties of applying medical and public health meas¬ 
ures in rural areas, the lesser epidemiologic contacts of country- 
dwellers remain a distinct advantage in the fi^t on the disease in 
rural areas. While it may be harder to find cases among rural people 
and, once found, harder to get them isolated and treated, the channels 
of person-to-person spread are, on the whole, fewer. In this sense, an 
active attack on the disease in rural sections can be highly rewarding 
and, coupled with vigorous efforts in the cities, can actually bring us 
to the goal of complete eradication. 

Despite the trend of urban and rural death-rate curves, the lowest 
State-wide tuberculosis death rates are in predominantly rural areas. 
In 1947, death rates of 20 per 100,000 or lower were achieved in Idaho, 
Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Nebraska, New Hampshire, North Dakota, 
Utah, Wisconsin, and Wyoming {15). 

The attack on rural tuberculosis can hardly be effective except as it 
is launched on all the fronts of rural health service. Rural housing, 
education, nutrition, and general living standards must be elevated. 
The services of competent physicians—specialists as well as general 
practitioners—^must be made available for the everyday care and pre¬ 
vention of illness. General hospitals and tuberculosis sanatoria must 
be expanded commensurate with need. Public health agencies must 
be extended to cover every country-dweller, and X-ray services for 
periodic chest check-ups must be made generally accessible. Social 
measures to provide for the families of persons disabled with tuber¬ 
culosis must be provided. 

Unless these steps axe taken, we may expect a permanent reservoir 
of tuberculosis to smolder indefinitely in rural districts. With these 
steps taken in city and country alike, tuberculosis can be eradicated 
from America. 
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INCIDENCE OF DISEASE 

No health department State or local, can effectively prevent or control disease without 
knowledge of when, where, and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 

REPORTS FROM STATES FOR WEEK ENDED SEPTEMBER 17, 1949 

A decline less sharp than during the preceding week was recorded 
in the reported incidence of poliomyelitis—from a total of 2,701 cases 
last week to 2,624 currently. The 5-year (1944-48) median is 1,440. 
For the corresponding week last year the total was 1,839, representing 
an increase of 313 cases. Currently, decreases were recorded in the 
6 Central, South Atlantic, and Mountain divisions, but in the New 
England, Middle Atlantic, and Pacific areas, increases of 32, 27, 
and 21 cases, respectively, were reported. An aggregate increase of 
216 cases was recorded in 23 States, none showing an increase of more 
than 22 cases. 

The 30 States reporting currently more than 18 cases each are as 
follows (last week’s figures in parentheses): Increases —^Maine 60 (47), 
Massachusetts 166 (145), Connecticut 56 (43), New York 354 (336), 
New Jersey 127 (106), Illinois 196 (191), Mich%an 208 (196), Min¬ 
nesota 160 (128), North Dakota 35 (23), Kansas 51 (47), Virginia 26 
(21), Louisiana 22 (6), Washington 39 (34), Oregon 27 (17), Cahfornia 
127 {121) •, decreases —Pennsylvania 64 (77), Ohio 146 (178), Wisconsin 
64 (82), Iowa 64 (75), Missouri 60 (76), South Dakota 23 (44), Ne¬ 
braska 46 (60), Kontudey 32 (41), Tennessee 27 (32), Arkansas 26 
(34), Oklahoma 50 (86), Texas 62 (65), Idaho 21 (28), Colorado 54 
(77); no change —^Indiana 68. The total for the year to date is 29,091, 
as compared with 16,022 for the corresponding period last year and 
a 6-year median of 12,412. 

Of the total of 31 cases of infectious encephalitis reported, in 12 
States, only 2 States reported more than 2 cases each—North Dakota 
10 (last week 6), and Colorado 9 (last week 10). Two oases of anthrax 
were reported during the week, 1 each in New York and Ohio, and 2 
cases of leprosy, 1 each in California and Minnesota. 

A total of 8,508 deaths was recorded during the week m 94 large 
cities in the United States, as compared with 7,831 last week, 8,208 
and 8,312, respectively, for the corresponding weeks of 1948 and 1947, 
and a 3-year (1946-48) median of 8,267. For the year to date the total 
is 340,683, as compared with 343,384 for the same period last year. 
Infant deaths for the week totaled 640, last week 552, same week last 
year 609, 3-yoar median 701. The cumulative figure is 24,148, same 
period last year, 24,797. 
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Commimlcable Disease Charts 

All repoTdng States^ November 1948 throu^ September 17, 1949 




The upper and lower broken lines rg)re8ent the highest and lowest figures recorded 
for the corresponding weeks in the 7 precedi^ years. The solid line is a median 
figure for the 7 preceding years. AU three lines hare been smoothed by a 3-week 
moving average. The dots represent numbers of cases reported for the wedts of 1949. 
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PLAGUE INFECTION IN PAEK COUNTY, COLO. 

Under date of Sept. 19, plague infection was reported proved in a 
pool of 22 fleas obtained on Sept. 1 by flagging burrows of prairie dogs, 
Oynomys gunnisoni, at a location 1^ miles south, thence 2% miles south¬ 
west of Fairplay, Park County, Colo. 

TERRITORIES AND POSSESSIONS 
Hawaii Territory 

Plague in fleas. —On September 8, 1949, plague infection was 
reported proved in a mass inoculation of 49 fleas taken from 82 rats 
trapped August 24, 1949, in District 2A, Kukuihaele, Hamakua 
District, Island of Hawaii, T. H. 


FOREIGN REPORTS 

CANADA 

Provinces—Notifiable diseases—Week ended August 27, 1949 .— 
During the week ended August 27, 1949, cases of certain notifiable 
diseases were reported by the Donainion Bureau of Statistics of 
Canada as follows: 


Disease 

New¬ 

found- 

laud 

Prince 

Edward 

Island 

Nova 

Scotia 

New 

Bruns¬ 

wick 

Que¬ 

bec 

On¬ 

tario 

Mani¬ 

toba 

Sas¬ 

katch¬ 

ewan 

Al¬ 

berta 

British 

Colum¬ 

bia 

To¬ 

tal 

Chiokonpox.. 



1 

2 

19 

25 

5 

17 

25 

26 

■III 

Diphtheria.. 

2 


1 


s 


11 

Dysfsntery, bac‘illary_ 




Vf 



1 



2 

Encephalitis, infectious. 







1 

2 


.. . 

3 

TTiflnpn7.\ * _ __ 





BHB 


11 

1 

HHB 


12 

OprmfiD ttiparIpr_ 



2 


1 

7 

2 

2 

6 

2 

22 

Measles . 



3 

1 

47 

21 

8 

68 

19 

101 

271 

Meningitis, menlngo- 
coocal_ 



1 


1 


2 

Mumps___ 



15 


9 

42 

6 

6 

9 

23 

110 

Polinmynlitia _ 

5 


1 

3 

72^ 

mnm 

9 

■a 

11 

23 

244 

Scarlet fever__ 



2 


13 

3 

6 

2 

32 

Tuberculosis (all forms). 
Typhoid and paraty¬ 
phoid fever_ 

dV 


S 

■HKa 

139 

16 

58 

17 

59 

40 

mm 

i 


1 

6 

2 

1 

2 

12 

TlDdiilftTit fflvnr 





3 

2 



2 


7 

Venereal diseases: 
Gonorrhea 

14 


21 

7 

98 

86 

39 

17 

42 

63 

387 

Syphilis. 

3 


9 

5 

43 

25 

4 

3 

5 

13 

110 

Whooping cough_ 






32 

1 

4 

1 

4 

162 





— 
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FINLAND 

Notifiable diseases—Jvly 1949 .—During the month of July 1949, 
cases of certain notifiable diseases were reported in Finland as follows: 


Disease 

Cases 

Disease 

Oases 


mmm 

Paratyphoid faver _ _ __ 

140 

Diphtheria_ _I__ 


Pollomyelltia _ ___ . 

10 

Dysentery__ 


Scarlet fever___ 

148 

Gonorrhea__ 


Syphilis _ 

60 

Lymphogrannloma InqninalA 


T3n;>hoid 

14 

Malaria. 

■1 



NEW ZEALAND 

Notifiable diseases—5 weeks ended July SO, 1949 .—^During the 5 
weeks ended July 30, 1949, certain notifiable diseases were reported 
in New Zealand as follows: 


Disease 

Cases 

Deaths 

Disease 

Oases 

Deaths 

Cerebrospinal meningitis_ 

10 

1 

nphthalmia neonatomTn _ 

2 


Dlphthflria. 

24 


Poliomyelitis.. 

13 

1 

D^entery: 



Puerperal fevw_ 

2 


Amebic_ 

5 


Scarlet fever _ _ ^ _ 

95 


Bacillary_ 

62 


Tetanus 

2 


Encephalitis, lethaigic_ 

1 


Trachoma..... 

3 


Erys^lfls _ _ . _ _ _ . 

19 


Tuberculosis (all forms). 

202 

59 

Fo^ poisoning_ 

1 


TjTphoid fever__ 

5 


Lead poisoning_ 

1 


Undulant fever_ 

1 


Malaria.. 

2 






POLIOMYELITIS IN FOBBIGN COUNTRIES 

The following information is taken from copies of the Weekly 
Epidemiological Becord dated September 7 and 14, issued by the 
World Health Oiganization: 

Australia .—Second quarter of 1949, 200 cases (of which 142 in 
Mdboume).* 

Canada .—July 31-August 13, 380 cases (of which 125 in Ontario 
Province and 61 in Quebec Province).* 

Denmark .—^No epidemic incidence reported. 

England and Wales .—^Pirst 34 weeks of 1949, 2,741 cases; week 
ended August 20, 295 cases; week ended August 26, 280 cases; week 
ended September 3, 308 cases (of which 43 in London). 

France. —January-June, 1949, 151 cases; July, 153 cases; August, 
304 cases. Widespread geographical distribution rex>orted; small 
foci in the following Departments: Bouches-du-Ehdne, Sadne-et- 
Loire, Seine-et-Oise, and recently Creuse, Bhone, and Seine. 

1 Later report shows 418 oases with 27 deaths In the State of Vlotorla from January 1 to August 81 QS2 
eases same period last year). A large number of current oases stated to be In adults. (See Pub. Health Bep. 
Sept. 30r 1949, p. 1240). 

t Later Information reports 277 cases in Ontario Province from January 1 to August 8 (97 same period 
last year), of which 172 oasee were in Toronto (69 residents, 103 nonresidents; 12 deaths in nonreridents. 
See Pub. Health Bep. Sept. 9,1949, p. 1166)* Mortality stated to be about 6 percent. 
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(rerTmny.—British Zone: Week ended September 10, 38 cases, with 
1 death. French Zone: From the first of the year to August 20, 46 
cases with 4 deaths, distributed as follows: Baden, 14 cases; Wurttem- 
burg, 25 cases, 3 deaths; Land Rheno-Palatin, 7 cases, 1 death. 
XJ. S. Zone: Incidence not above seasonal limits; 45 cases, 6 deaths, 
in August, of which 35 cases and 5 deaths were in one district. Berlin: 
Week ended September 3, 1 case in the British Sector, 3 cases in 
the French Sector, and 34 cases, 2 deaths, in the U. S. Sector. 

Greece .—Only 11 sporadic cases during the first 7 months of 1949. 

India .—^During first 8 months of 1949: Bombay —^289 cases, with 
49 deaths; Calcutta —^Average of 1 case per day; Delhi —6 cases in 
August. 

Italy. —^January 1-August 31, 1949, 1,590 cases, as compared with 
1,606 cases for the corresponding period last year. 

Luxemburg. —One isolated case. 

Mexico. —^August 16-20, 16 cases in Mexico City. 

New Zealand .—304 cases during the first quarter of 1949 and 77 
cases during the second quarter, but few cases during July and 
August. 

Poland. —47 cases during first 6 months of 1949, as compared with 
80 cases for the same period last year. 

Scotland .—^First 34 weeks of 1949, 173 cases. 

Sweden .—January-July and second half of August, 1949, 250 cases. 

Yugoslavia .—Situation about the same as in previous years. From 
January to August 14, 1949, 84 cases, with 14 deaths. 

Other OouTVtries .—Indo-china, Kenya, Mauritius, Mozambique, 
Nyasaland, Tanganyika, and Union of South Africa only a few spo¬ 
radic cases reported in Jime. Ceylon, Federated Malay States, 
Manila, Sarawak, and Singapore only a few sporadic cases reported 
during July and August, 1949. 

REPORTS OF CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER. AND 
YELLOW FEVER RECEIVED DURING THE CURRENT WEEK 

Note.— The following reports indude only items of unusual Incidence or of special interest and the occur¬ 
rence of these diseases, except yellow fever, in localities which had not recently reported cases. All reports 
of yellow fever are published currently. 

A table showing the accumulated figures for these diseases for the year to date is published in the Public 
Health Bspobts for the last Fnday in each month. 

Plague 

Belgian Congo—Stanleyville Province. —On September 3, 1949, 1 
fatal case of plague was reported in the village of Bi, southwest of 
Blukwa, Stanleyville Province, Belgian Congo. 

Ecuador—Loja Province. —During the period August 1-15, 1949, 1 
case of plague was reported in Balsas, Paltas County, Chaguarpamba 
District, Loja Province, Ecuador. 
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Netherlands Indies — Java — Jogjakarta. —^During the week ended 
September 10, 1949, 2 cases of plague were reported in Jogjakarta, 
Java. 

Peru — Lamhayegue, lAma^ and Piura Depaiiments. —Plague has 
been reported in Peru as follows: In Lambayeque Department, 
Chiclayo Province, June 1-30, 1949, 1 case in Chiclayo, June 1- 
July 31, 2 cases, 2 deaths in Monsefu; in Lima Department, Chancay 
Province, June 1-30, 1 case in Huacho; in Piura Department, Huan- 
cabamba Province, June 1-30, 1 case in Cabezas. 

Smallpox 

Netherlands Indies — Java — Bandoeng, Batavia, and Semarang .— 
Smallpox has been reported in cities in Java as follows: In Bandoeng, 
week ended August 13, 1949, 70'cases; in Batavia, week ended Sep¬ 
tember 3, 312 cases, 36 deaths; in Semarang, week ended August 6, 
280 cases, 14 deaths, week ended August 13, 142 cases, 37 deaths, 
week ended August 20, 94 cases, 17 deaths. 

Peru. —During the period June 1-30, 1949, 495 cases of smallpox 
were reported in Peru. 

Typhus Fever 

France—Herault Department — Montpellier. —During the period Au¬ 
gust 21-31, 1949, 1 case of typhus fever was reported in Montpellier, 
Herault Department, France. 

Peru. —During the period June 1-30, 1949, 157 cases of typhus 
fever were reported in Peru. 

Yellow Fever 

Sudan {French). —On September 15, 1949, 1 fatal suspected case 
of yellow fever was reported in Bamako, French Sudan. 


DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED SEPT. 10, 1949 

[From the Weekly Mortality Index, issued by the National Office of Vital Statistics] 



Week ended 
Sept. 10,1949 

Correspond¬ 
ing week, 
1048 

Data for 94 large cities of the TTnited States* 

Total deA*:ns . - .. - . 

7,831 
8,306 
332,175 
560 
694 
23,516 

70,176,809 

8,887 

6.6 

9.3 

7,871 

MfldlaTi for S prior years 

Total rteaths, first .?fl weeks of year _ _ . _ _ 

eo 

Deaths pTider 1 year of _ _ _ _ ^ 

Mediari for ^ prior years 

Deaths under 1 year of age, first 36 we^ of year...___ 

Data from industrial insurance companies: 

Policies pn force __ __ _ _ _ _ 

24,188 

70,907,144 

9,687 

7.1 

9.5 

Number of death claims_ _.......... 

Death clatais per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate. 

Death claims per 1,000 pohcies, first 30 weeks of year, annual rate. 
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Studies of Human Body lice, PediciUus humanus 

corporis 

I. A Method for Feeding Lice Through a Membrane and Ex¬ 
perimental Infection with Rickettsia prawaaeki^ JR. mooseri^ and 
Borrelia novyi 


By H. S. Fuixer, M. D., E. S. Murray, M. D., and J. C. Snyder, M. D.* 

In critical laboratory studies of pathogenic organisms which are 
transmitted by various arthropods, it is frequently desirable to pro¬ 
vide the vector with a meal of known composition. Methods have 
been devised for the artificial feeding of several groups of insects, 
but they have not been applied with uniform success to the body 
louse. A few of the many attempts which have been made to solve 
this problem were reviewed in the report of the ^‘rabbit bleb*’ technique 
(f). The latter is a successful but somewhat expensive and cumber¬ 
some procedure. The purpose of the present paper is to describe a 
simple technique using a membrane of baby chick skin for the arti¬ 
ficial feeding of human body lice, Fedicvlus humanus cotpo/is, and 
to record infection of this species with three pathogenic micro¬ 
organisms, Bicketlsia prowaseki, B. mooseri, and Borrelia novyi^ by 
the new technique. 

Method 

The method involves preparing a piece of skin from a baby chick, 
attaching this membrane to a small cylinder, placing the cylinder in 
a beaker containing the doshed meal for the lice, and putting the lice 
onto the membrane. These stops are described below. 

Preparing ike Membrane, Most of our membranes have been pre¬ 
pared from chicks varying in age from 1 to 7 days. Although 1- 
month-old chicks are equally useful, the upper age limit which is 
satisfactory has not been determined; a sioglo trial with the skin of 

*Depariment of Public Health Bactonology, Harvard Uuiverstty School of Public Health, Boston, 
Mass. This work was supported by a grant from the Division of Research Grants and Fellowships of the 
National Institutes of Health, Public Health Service, and was conducted with the aid of the Oommission 
on Virus and Rickettsial Diseases, Army Epidemiological Board, Office of the Surgeon General, United 
States Army, Washington, D O. 
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an adult chicken was unsuccessful. The thickness of the skin may 
be the determining factor. Apparently the breed of chick is unim¬ 
portant since we have used skin from several breeds including White 
Leghorn, and a mixed strain of undetermined origin. If it is incon¬ 
venient to use the skm soon after the chick is killed, the bird can be 
stored in the refrigerator for at least 7 days, possibly longer, and lice 
will feed quite satisfactorily through a membrane prepared from its 
skm. Uncontaminated, essentially sterile skin can be obtained by 
disinfecting the surface of an egg which is ‘‘approaching term” and 
allowing the chick to hatch under aseptic conditions. The chick is 
etherized and the down is removed from its side and breast. Plucking 
is inadvisable as the skin may be torn. Clipping is satisfactory, 
although if too much down remains it is difficult and tune consuming 
to remove lice after they have fed. A depilatory containing barium 
sulfide has been used with success when the skin was washed after 
application; the residual odor apparently does not repel lice. When 
one is providing a meal containing pathogenic organisms, clipping is 
preferable since it avoids any possible deleterious effect of the depila¬ 
tory upon the pathogen. Further preparation consists in swabbing 
the skin with 70 percent alcohol followed by acetone for partial 
cleansing and antisepsis. 

Attaching Membrane to Cylinder, The prepared skin is then 
stretched over one end of a cylinder of glass, celluloid, or metal with 
the dowmy surface facing the inside of the cylinder. It may be 
attached before removal from the chick by use of Duco waterproof 
cement provided that sufficient time is allowed for the evaporation of 
volatile solvents which are toxic and/or repellent to lice. A metal 
ring is more satisfactory for attachment of skin to the cylinder because 
it can be sterilized and slipped under the skin through an incision, 
after which the cylinder is tightly clamped into the ring. A split ling 
with some degree of spring to it is quite useful for this purpose. 
Paraffin wax is applied to the junction of skin and cylinder to prevent 
leakage. 

Placing Cylinder in Beaker Containing Desired Meat The cylinder 
vsdth membrane attached is then lowered onto the surface of a layer 
of blood or other liquid in a beaker. This must be done immediatdy, 
for the lice feed irregularly and unsatisfactoiily through a membrane 
which has been allowed to dry beforehand. A light cylinder and 
membrane may float on the surface; a heavy cylinder may be sup¬ 
ported on glass beads which are added to the blood in the bottom of 
the beaker. The beaker is placed in a water bath at 36® C. and 
lowered so that the surface of the blood is at least 1 inch below the 
level of the water. Suitable precautions are taken to prevent con¬ 
tamination of the material in the beaker. 

Adding the Lice, Lice can be added immediately, either individu¬ 
ally, or in numbers on a piece of felt. They are taken from a normal 
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laboratory-reared colony of human body lice ^ maintained in the cus¬ 
tomary fashion {2), The lice leave the felt and many begin to feed 
within 5 to 15 miautes. The majority of lice of all stages of develop¬ 
ment complete their feeding in 30 to 45 minutes after being placed 
ia the cylinder. They are then removed and stored at 32° C. between 
feedings. 

Method for Feeding Minute Meal. Under certain circumstances it 
may be desirable to feed a minute quantity of blood or other material 
to a single louse or to several lice in succession. For this purpose the 
stem of a small glass funnel is shortened to 4 mm. in length and the 
membrane of chick skin is then stretched over the stem. The funnel 
is supported by a wire triangle and lowered onto the surface of the 
droplet contained in the depression of a cavity shde which is warmed 
by water in a Petri dish. A glass tube of small caliber would serve 
the purpose. The funnel, however, is more easily manipulated. 

Temperature and Pressure. Although Buxton (5) has suggested 
that it is important to present the blood meal under slight pressure 
if human body lice are expected to feed, we have observed that lice 
complete the act of feeding through the membrane during the same 
interval which is required for engorgement on the intact skin of man 
or rabbit. For this reason, we have not attempted to supply the 
meal under pressure ia our experiments. The temperature of the 
water bath appears to be an important element in successful artificial 
feeding, 36° C. being the optimum. In one series of observations 
when the temperature fell below 35° 0., the lice fed irregularly. A 
few were observed to feed when the bath was at 33° C. Temperatures 
higher than 36° C, induce excessive activity on the part of the lice, 
and they do not feed well. 

Mixtures Ingested by Lice Through Membrane. Various mixtures 
have been ingested tl^ough the membrane. In one experiment a 
colony of normal lice was maintained for 14 days by feeding on 
defibrinated human blood. Single meals have been given to various 
batches of lice in which the material was heparinized human plasma, 
defibrinated human blood mixed with defibrinated rat blood, or 
defibrinated human blood mixed with yolk sac suspensions prepared 
in buffered saline. After a single meal of these mixtures the lice fed 
m the usual manner through the membrane on defibrinated human or 
rabbit blood in vitro, or on the intact skin of man or rabbit. It is 
interesting that laked human blood is readily ingested. This makes 
it possible to feed samples which have been stored at subfreezing 
temperatures and subsequently thawed. However, a meal of laked 
blood apparently tends to cause rupture of the intestine in a few of 
of the lice which feed upon this material. To allow for this loss, 

1 We are indebted to the U. S. Department of Agrloiilture, Agricoltural Research Ad m inistration, Bureau 
of Entomology and Plant Quarantine, Orlando, Fla., for specimens of their normal colony of human body 
lice from which we developed the colony used in these experiments. 
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several additional lice must be included in a particular batch in order 
to have an adequate number of survivors several days later. 

Infection of lice by Membrane Technique 

Preliniinary studies in the application of this technique have been 
promising. Batches of lice have been infected by the oral route with 
three pathogenic micro-organisms. 

RickeUsiae, Artificial infection was accomplished by offering a 
single infective meal composed of defibrinated human blood mixed 
with a suitable dilution of a yolk sac suspension of the Breinl strain of 
epidemic typhus in one series of experiments and the Wilmington 
strain of murine typhus in another. After the initial infective meal, 
the batches of lice were fed once daily upon separate rabbits unless 
otherwise stated. Control lice which had fed upon a mixture of equal 
parts of defibrinated human blood and the buffered saline diluent were 
followed in the same manner. 

i?. prowazeki. In a preliminary experiment, smears of the intestines 
of Hce were made 96 hours after the infective meal and stained by 
J^Iacchiavello's method. The presence of relatively large numbers of 
typical rickettsiae in these smears indicated that multiplication had 
occurred in the lice. No rickettsiae were observed in the control lice. 

A second batch of lice, mainly third instars, was offered a meal com¬ 
posed of defibrinated human blood mixed with an equal quantity of a 
yolk sac suspension of epidemic typhus rickettsiae diluted to 10“® in 
buffered saline. After this infective meal, the hce were fed twice 
daily upon a rabbit. Smears of mtestines of lice dying on the 4th, 
5th, and 6th days following the infective meal showed massive infec¬ 
tions with typical rickettsiae. On the 6th day, five lice were sacrificed 
separately and the mtestines removed from the body. Smears of a 
portion of each intestine were positive. The remainders of the 
intestines were pooled and ground in buffered saline. The volume of 
the original suspension being 5 milliliters, the dilution was equivalent 
to 10"^ since 10 lice per milliliter would be arbitrarily regarded as 
equivalent to 10°. Serial ten-fold dilutions of this suspension were 
inoculated in dosages of 0.25 milliliters into cotton rats by the intra¬ 
abdominal route. When challenged 3 weeks later with the homologous 
strain, as described elsewhere (4), ihe final end-point of the immunizing 
dose was found to be approximately 10”°*®. This result provided 
evidence of multiplication of the rickettsiae within the lice, as well as 
evidence of their probable identity with the organisms contained in 
the original meal. 

jf?. mooseri. In a preliminary experiment countless rickettsiae were 
observed in smears of the mtestines of infected adult lice killed 120 
hours after ingestion of an infective meal. No rickettsiae were ob¬ 
served in the control lice. 
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A second batch of lice, mainly third iostars, was offered a meal com¬ 
posed of a yolk sac suspension of murine typhus rickettsiae, diluted 
to 10”® in buffered saline, mixed with an equal quantity of defibrinated 
human blood. After this infective meal the lice were fed twice daily 
upon a rabbit. Smears of intestines of lice dying on the 6th, 7th, 8th, 
11th, and 13th days showed massive infections with typical rickettsiae. 
On the 13th day, five lice were sacrificed separately and the intestines 
removed from the body. Smears of each intestine were positive. 
The remaindei's of the intestines were pooled and ground in buffered 
saline. Cotton rats were inoculated with serial ten-fold dilutions of 
this suspension as described above for lice infected with epidemic 
typhus. When challenged with the homologous strain the 50 percent 
end-point of the immunizing dose was found to be a dilution of 10”®, 
providing evidence of multiplication of the rickettsiae within the lice, 
as well as evidence of their probable identity. 

Borrelia novyi? Another batch of lice was fed upon defibrinated 
human blood mixed with an equal volume of heparinized blood of a 
rat which had been inoculated intra-abdominally with Borrelia novyi 
48 hours previously. The undiluted blood of this rat contained ap¬ 
proximately one organism per erythrocyte in a Giemsa-stained smear. 
Control lice were fed upon defibrinated human blood miixed with an 
equal volume of normal rat blood. After the initial meal both the 
infected and control batches were maintained by single daily feedings 
through the membrane upon normal defibrinated human blood. The 
mortality rates in the two groups were comparable. Spirochetes were 
first demonstrated in Giemsa-stained smears of a louse crushed 72 hours 
after the infective meal. They were subsequently observed by dark- 
field examination in lice sacrificed dally from the 4th to the 8th day, 
when the experiment was terminated. Increase in numbers of spiro¬ 
chetes was apparently taking place, since dense bundles of very active 
organisms were frequently observed in fresh preparations. Further¬ 
more, the organisms had definitely changed in appearance, becoming 
longer and more delicate than those observed in the blood of the 
infected rat. This phenomenon has been described by other workers 
using strains known to be infective for lice. 

Discussion 

The fact that most of the lice feed quickly after being placed on the 
membrane of chick skin is obviously advantageous. If it is desired 
to provide an infective meal containing estimated numbers of micro¬ 
organisms, this can be readily accomplished since there probably is 
little loss in viability of most micro-organisms in the short period 

> We are Indebted to X)r. Qnentin M. Getman, Assistant Frofeiffior of Tropioel Diseases, Harvard School 
of PnbUo Health, for supplying ua with H. nw 9 \ and for teebnioal advioe sad asststanoe in studying the 
infection in Iloe and in laboratory animate. 
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during which lice take a meal through the membrane. Another ad« 
vantage of the technique is that the infeetivity of the meal can be de¬ 
termined before and after feeding if this is desired. 

Several applications of the technique have been considered, such as 
its usefulness in studying the effects of serial passage in lice on strains 
of rickettsiae and Borrelia. Further study may show the survival 
and multiplication of B, novyi in the body louse to be of significance 
with regard to the ultimate origin of this strain, for it has never been 
clear how the patient from whom the strain was recovered acquired 
his infection in the first place. The value of the method is being 
explored in relation to the detection of small numbem of rickettsiae, 
since it is possible that a louse may be infected by smallei* numbers of 
rickettsiae than are required to induce immunity in the usual experi¬ 
mental laboratory animal. 

Other applications of the method suggest themselves. We have 
maintained a small colony of lice for 2 weeks by artificial feeding and 
it seems possible that, with modifications, a colony might be main¬ 
tained indefinitely m this manner. The method seems admirably suited 
to’^a study of the nutritional requirements of the human body louse. 
One might perform controlled investigations of the conditions under 
which lice will or will not feed. The effects of ingestion of various 
kinds of blood could be determined. One could easily study the 
effect of ingestion of blood containing measured quantities of toxic¬ 
ant drugs. 

The principal disadvantage of the membrane technique lies in the 
dijficulty of sterilization of skin of any sort. 

Summary 

A description is given of a simple technique for the artificial feeding 
and infection of the human body louse using a membrane prepared 
from the skin of a baby chick. Advantages and disadvantages of 
the technique have been described. Human body lice have been 
infected with i?. provxLzeki, f?. 7/iooseri, and Borrelia novyi by this 
method. Other applications of the technique are suggested, some of 
which are being investigated. 
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Health Is Everybody’s Business 

By Mathew DERRTBsaRT, Ph. D. * 

Not so long ago, one of the outstanding leaders of public health said. 
“You know I used to think that the main purpose for bringing the 
community into the program was to get support for the activities 
we wanted to carry out.” This statement typifies the public health 
thinking of a quarter of a century ago. Professional workers care¬ 
fully studied the situation, developed a program which they con¬ 
sidered good for the people, and then tried to obtain their support. 
Public health leaders were afraid to give citizens too much, if any, 
voice in the development of the program for fear they might want to 
do something the experts didn’t think right. Frequently, such state¬ 
ments as the following were made; “Laymen get too enthusiastic and 
move too fast.” “They are uninformed and demand things we can’t 
do.” 

So long as the professional health workers could provide mass 
disease control through some activity of their own, like providing a 
clean and safe milk and water supply, or adequate sewage disposal, 
such an attitude did not detract from public health progress. 

But today, the problems are changed, and the interests of citizens 
ai-e becoming more intimately concerned with health. How to capi¬ 
talize on this interest and bring about constructive gi'oup thinking 
and planning by the citizens is a major task for public health workera. 

The problem has at least two important aspects: 

1. How to involve large groups of people with varying backgrounds, 
interests and experience in working harmoniously together. 

2. How to change the attitude of professional public health workers 
so that they will aid group thinking and planning by citizens for im¬ 
provement of their own health. 

Some suggestions for working out these two problems may be 
gleaned from the experimental programs conducted by social psy¬ 
chologists, adult educators, industrial relations officers, and workers 
in community oiganization and social group work. 

I. The first and most important step in ffoup planning by ddsens is Aat 
the problem to be toorked on be s&ected by mem, and be one 

that a majority of the members of the gyoup feel is important 

Too often in the past the problem has been one sdected by pro¬ 
fessional workers. But are the people always interested in the prob- 

• Chief, Dlvlsloii of Public He^th Education, Public Health Service. This paper was read before the An^ 
nual Meeting of the Health Council of Greater New York, Inc, New York Oity, April 1949. 
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lems proposed by the public health profession? It is difficult to 
interest an individual in having a careful periodic medical examination 
for the protection of his health in the future when he has a throbbing 
toothache. Groups frequeiyly can’t be interested in preschool health 
programs when the filth aroimd them is the problem that is disturbing 
them most. The immediate problem selected must be the one which 
the people recognize as important. 

Sometimes the problem has been determined by a superficial annoy¬ 
ance of one citizen who is deter min ed to dominate and have his prob¬ 
lem solved, regardless of group concerns. This is not an easy situation 
to handle, but as groups become more skilled in working together, 
they will be able to avoid the pitfall of satisfying only a domineer¬ 
ing citizen. 

The most usual method of problem selection begins with a survey, 
sometimes conducted by experts, but preferably conducted by the 
citizens themselves. All too often, however, the completion of the 
survey, making of recommendations, and printing of the report (to 
adorn library shelves) are accepted as the solution of the problem. A 
recommendation is made that somebody else do something and through 
that method those who should take action wash their hands of any 
further responsibility. If surveys are to be used, the people should 
make the survey, or at least frame the recommendations for the action 
they will take. 

The social psychologists suggest a problem census as the method 
for selecting a problem on which to work, that is, listing all the 
problems with which the various group members are concerned. 
Professional workers are always afraid that the laymen are not aware 
of the important problems. Actually in any such compilation made 
by interested citizens, the entire gamut of health problems will always 
be covered. From the listed problems priorities can be established 
through group decision, 

2« The goal to be achieved uith r^erence to any problem must be realistic, 
and not visionary and entirely idealistic 

In determining a realistic goal, it is necessary to appraise carefully 
the resources available to the group. Individuals and organizations 
must be given the opportunity to define their own level of participation. 
How may of us have seen Mr. or Mrs. Fix-it who alienated many 
potential workers on a project by saying, “I have it all worked out. 
Mrs. Jones, you do this; ]Mr. Smith, your organization can do this.”^ 
The hostile reactions to such a person need not be described. The 
only resources consistently available on any project are those that 
are volunteered. It is the job of the professional health worker to 
secure maximum volunteer participation. 
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Not only must the positive resources available be appraised, but 
there must also be a clear delineation of the factors in the situation 
that will interfere with achievement of the goal. For example, cultural 
and traditional food patterns need to be carefully considered in any 
program of improving nutrition. We learned this lesson in the wai% 
and seldom now do we hear the comment in regard to immigrants’ 
foodways, '‘I just can’t get those people to eat an American diet.” 
We learned then that the supplementation of the diets of various 
cultures was what was needed, rather than the standard (American) 
dietary pattern. 

Another factor that must never be overlooked is organized opposi¬ 
tion. Dr. Florence Sabin tells the story of her work in Colorado and 
how the people had worked for passage of a certain law. Because 
they had not foreseen that the law would be opposed by a particular 
group within the State, the law failed of passage. How to cope with 
pressure groups is a long story in itself, hvJb as citizen groups gain 
more skill in democratic planning and action for the welfare of all 
the people, the influence of organized opposition will decline. 

Still another consideration in the selection of a realistic goal is the 
need for some success early in the period of working together. It is 
far better to get a vacant lot cleaned up as a first step toward more 
vital citizen participation in health activities than to attempt to get 
every expectant mother under medical care when there are not sufficient 
doctors to give the care. The first success will give skill in working 
together so that more difficult problems can be attacked over longer 
periods of time. 

Citizens can be aided in their selection of a realistic goal if they 
call in as technical advisers the professional experts in the field. 
The experts can give information, describe the limitations of various 
procedures, perhaps even suggest other goals, but they do not teU the 
citizens what to select. 

3. The third step is the development of a workable plan 

When all the people have been involved in both the selection of the 
problem and the definition of the goal, they naturally will be in on 
the planning. Too often the fii’st time all the people are brought in 
is after the plan has been developed, either by a professional worker, 
a voluntary agency, or a dynamic community ‘^do-gooder.” One 
of the reasons for not including everyone during the development 
of plans is the desire for credit by those who take over the planning 
function. Recently a national organization, which shall be designated 
by ^‘X,” developed a plan suggesting that the local chapters should 
get the cooperation of all other interested agencies in communities 
in carrying out the plan, but also cautioning that the program must 
be kept an “X” organization project. 
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Perhaps we should take a hint from the Japanese Diet. It is said 
that each member of the Diet expresses his opinion as to how a given 
problem should be solved. Once having given his opinion, hej^no 
longer claims it as his own; it becomes the property of the group. 
From all the ideas proposed a plan is eventually adopted which 
represents a universal group decision. If the plan should fail/ the 
group and not any one individual is responsible for its failure. It is 
too dangerous for an individual to be responsible for the plan, because 
a failure of the plan would require that the individual commit hara- 
kiri. In addition, the proposal is more likely to succeed because it 
has the backing of the entire group. 

Ivah Deering in her book, Let’s Try Thinking, says, “To think (a 
problem) through within and with the assistance of the group is to 
build under subsequent action a foundation which will stand greater 
storms and stresses, for it is made up of understanding, cooperation, 
and common effort.” Therefore, if we want all the people to con¬ 
tribute more effectively to the total community health, we must find 
ways to let them do the planning. 

4. The fourth step is action 

Nothing is harder for a group to do than to get into action. Of 
course, if members of the group have been involved in the three enum¬ 
erated steps above, they are much more likely to take action. Sug¬ 
gested aids for getting into gear are: (a) The group should conunit 
itself both collectively and as individuals to do some specific thing; 
(b) there should be a time limit set; (c) the action to be taken should 
not require too long a time before the group reassembles to consider 
progress and further steps; (d) if possible every member should get 
some feeling of success. 

5. The results of the acdon must be cbjecdvdy evaluated 

Quite often, and rightly so, at the completion of some project or 
community action there is a “success banquet.” Such occasions 
serve a very valuable purpose, but’ should there not also be a much 
more soul-searching session? Perhaps the celebration is for publicity 
purposes, but if citizens are to get more skill in solving health prob¬ 
lems, should they not be willing to look back objectively on past per¬ 
formance and evaluate it, not so much in terms of the actual achieve¬ 
ment as in terms of the process they followed? What were the steps 
they took that were most helpful in achieving the goal, and what did 
they do that could be improved? Did they have too many meetings 
or too few? Did they move into action without adequate plans? 
Did they have the best technical advice they could obtain? Did they 
use it in the best manner and at the right time? Were all the people 
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aware of the problem, and did they have opportunity to participate 
in the planning as well as in the action? Only through such careful 
study (introspection, if you will) of the methods they used to work 
together, and the reactions of all the people towards the procedure and 
toward one another can they leam to increase the quality and amount 
of improvement in health through participation. 

All the suggestions above have been directed primarily towards the 
ways in which citizens can effectively make health their business. 
Occasionally, reference has been made to the expert, or professional 
health worker, but only incidentally. Now let’s turn our attention 
to those in that category and see what suggestions there are for them. 

First, it may be said that the role professional workers play cannot 
be as clearly delineated. But there are some attitudes we should 
possess: 

1. We must have faith, yes, even a conviction, that every citizen 
has a potential contribution to make for the betterment of his com¬ 
munity. The quality and amount of the contribution may be great or 
small, but regardless of its magnitude or quality every opportunity 
should be given for the contribution to be made. It is our job to help 
imcover any hidden resources that may reside in people and to help 
them make their maximum contribution. 

2. We must have faith in the demowatic principle that the deci¬ 
sions of an informed majority are right. We must have that faith 
even though the decisions made by a group do not conform with our 
own opinions. If it is in our field of expertness, then we can only 
attribute the decision, which we may consider incorrect, as being our 
failure to provide adequate information, or if we are truly objective 
and honest, perhaps we would face the possibility that we might be 
wrong. Sometimes professional persons overlook the fact that they 
are subject to human errors of judgment. 

3. We must have faith that a group thinking together and utilizing 
the contributions that all can make, can produce more and better 
results than can any one individual in the group working alone. 

Even though we repeat that we have profound faith in the group, 
we often act as if we did not believe our own words. A reason for this 
inconsistency may be that most groups have not devdoped skill in 
the mechanics of working together productively. Furthermore, most 
individuals with training in special fields know very little about how 
to guide a group toward the expression of its ideas. Because pro¬ 
fessional leaders become over-protective, they often fail to give the 
group a chance to practice independent thinking. Our job is not 
merely one of making special resources of information available to 
others. Our job is also to help the group to work effectively. Iliis 
is a problem all its own. 
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4. We must be sufl&ciently patient to let a group take such time as 
is necessary to arrive at its conclusions. If information is given too 
quickly, the group may be pushed into indecision. 

5. We must develop insight and an understanding of interpersonal 
and intergroup relations so that we can help iudividuals and groups 
get satisfaction from their participation, and increase their own feel¬ 
ing of worth among their fellow men. The studies of social psycholo¬ 
gists are constantly enriching our knowledge of human motivation. 
Again and again psychological research underlines the power of the 
need to be approved by one's associates. 

6. We must coordinate our services and activities in order that we 
win not duplicate services or compete with one another in the field. 
Too few professional workers are available for us to waste their time 
and effort by using several persons to do what can be done by one with 
adequate planning. Certainly we should not tolerate duplication. 
Sharing responsibilities and services is one of the slriUs we must 
improve. 

All over the country, citizens are becoming more and more con¬ 
cerned in the health of the Nation. A few suggestions for making 
that concern more productive in terms of community action, using 
the skills and abilities of aU people, lay and professional, have been 
discussed. It is hoped that putting the suggestions in organized form 
might stimulate wider and more intensive activity in the future. 

Summary 

1. Wider group participation in planning for health is contingent 
upon (a) developing group experience in cooperative action, and (b) 
educating professional public health workers in methods of securing 
such action from gi'oups. 

2. Members of the group should select their own problems. 

3. The group's goal should be defined realistically and achieved by 
a program that is practical, 

4. The methods employed in securing group action should be ana¬ 
lyzed when the program is completed. 

5. Professional health workers must have sincere faith, practiced 
as well as voiced, in the worth of methods of democratic action. 

6. They must increasingly strive to learn to deal with groups as an 
integral aspect of their own professional skills. 



INCIDENCE OF DISEASE 


No health department. State or local, can effectively prevent or control disease withoiU 
knowledge of wheny where, and under what conditions cases are occurring 

UNITED STATES 

REPORTS FROM STATES FOR WEEK ENDED SEPTEMBER 24, 1949 

A decline was reported in the incidence of poliomyelitis from a total 
of 2,624 cases last week to 2,192 currently—a decrease of 432 cases, 
or approximately 16.5 percent. This is the largest percentage weekly 
decline recorded since the peak of incidence was reached with a total 
of 3,419 cases reported for the week ended August 20. A total of 
1,606 cases, representing a decline of 12.7 percent, was reported for 
the corresponding week last year, and the 5-year median for the week 
is 1,158. Of the current total, 1,553 cases (70 percent) occurred in 
the New England, Aliddle Atlantic, and North Central areas. De¬ 
creases were recorded in all geogi*aphic divisions except the South 
Central. Increases, none more than 15 except in Texas and Wisconsin, 
and totaling 129 cases, were reported in 11 States. 

The 26 States reportmg 20 or more cases currently, are as follows 
(last week’s figures in parentheses): Increases —^Wisconsm 87 (64), 
Nebraska 51 (46), West Virginia 20 (18), Kentucky 47 (32), Arkansas 
26 (25), Texas 90 (52), Utah 30 (18), Washington 44 (39); decreases — 
Maine 24 (50), Massachusetts 143 (165), Connecticut 32 (56), New 
York 288 (354), New Jersey 91 (127), Pennsylvania 59 (64), Ohio 
125 (146), Indiana 35 (68), Illinois 135 (196), Michigan 170 (208), 
Alinncsota 121 (150), Iowa 44 (64), Missouri 54 (60), Kansas 32 (51), 
Tennessee 22 (27), Oklahoma 43 (50), Colorado 33 (54), California 
122 (127). The total for the year to date is 31,289, as compared 
with 17,646 for the corresponding period last year and a 5-year median 
of 13,570. 

During the week, 1 case of smallpox was reported, in Montana, 
and 11 cases of Rocky Mountain spotted fever wore reported, m 9 
States. Of 23 cases of infectious encephalitis in 8 States, 13 were 
reported in North Dakota. 

A total of 8,640 deaths was recorded during the week in 94 large 
cities in the United States, as compared with 8,508 last week, 8,079 
and 8,201, respectively, for the corresponding weeks of 1948 and 1947, 
and a 3-year (1946-48) median of 8,201. The total for the year to 
date is 349,323, as compared with 351,463 for the corresponding 
period last year. Infant deaths totaled 709, last week 640, 3-year 
median 651. The cumulative figure is 24,857, same period last year 
25,448. 
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TERRITORIES AND^POSSESSIONS 
Panama Canal Zone 


Notifiable diseases—July 1949 .—During the month of July 1949, 
certain notifiable diseases -were reported in the Panama Canal Zone 
and terminal cities as follows: 


Kesldence ^ 


Disease 

Panama City 

Colon 

Canal Zone 

Outside the 
Zone and 
terminal 
cities 

Total 


Cases ^ Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Oases 

Deaths 

Chiekenpox_ 

15 

6 


13 


7 


38 


Diphtheiia. 

i 1. 



1 


5 


Dysentery: 

Amebic. 

2 '. 

.1. 



6 


8 


BaciHary. 

1- 

2 1_ 

1 


2 


6 


German measles 

. 

_ 


1 




2 


Henatitis. infectious_ . i_ 


2 


2 


4 


Influenza.... 

1 


i 






2 

Leprosy_ 

1 •. 




1 

1 


2 

1 

Malaria ^... 

1 :::::::: 



15 

1 

45 

2 

61 

3 

Measles. 


3 



3 

Meningitis, meningo¬ 
coccal . 

■■"■j.;■ 






1 

Mmnna_ _ i 



2 




2 


Pneumonia _ 

_ 9 



26 j 

2 


8 

>26 

19 

Poliomyelitis. __ _1 > 




<2 

< 2 

Rela.n<dnc fever I I i _ 




2 


2 


Tetanus.”_ 

1 :::: 

: :: 





1 


Tuberculosis............ 

_ 1 ifi 1 

4 

3 



7 

>3 

29 

Typhoid fever__ 




2 


2 

Typhus fever (murinel.. 
Yaws__ _ 

. 

4 '_'_ 






4 


1 1 





1 


2 



1 










1 If place of infection is known, cases are so listed Instead of by residence. 

* 2 recurrent eases. 

* Reported in the Canal Zone only, 

* The two poliomyelitis cases reported were contracted in Guatemala and flown to the Canal Zone fbr 
specific therapy. 


Puerto Rico 

Notifiable diseases—4 weeks ended August 27, 1949 .—^During the 4 
weeks ended August 27, 1949, cases of certain notifiable diseases were 
reported in Puerto Rico as follows: 


Disease 

Cases 

Disease 

Oases 

ObiekeupoT^ 

20 

Syphilis _ _ 

55 

Diphtheria. _ _ . 

44 

T'fttamis,_ _ _ ^ 

15 

Dysentery_ 

3 

Tetanus infantile _ . _ . 

1 

Oonorrhea . _ 

73 

Tuberemosis (all forms) 

344 

Tnfliifl:n7A _ 

8,190 

16 

Typhoid fever__ 

7 

ATalaria 

Tvphua fever (mnrinel , 

6 


4 

Whooping cough 

98 

Poliomyelitis-.. 

2 



























































































FOREIGN REPORTS 


CANADA 

Provinces—Notifiahle diseases—Week ended September S, 1949.— 
During the week ended September 3, 1949, cases of certain notifiable 
diseases were reported by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics of Canada 
as follows: 


Disease 

New¬ 

found¬ 

land 

Prince 

Edward 

Island 

Nova 

Scotia 

New 

Bruns¬ 

wick 

Que¬ 

bec 

On¬ 

tario 

Mani- 

toba 

Sas¬ 

katch¬ 

ewan 

Al¬ 

berta 

British 

Colum¬ 

bia 

Total 

OhlcfcftTipex 



3 


9 

21 

5 

26 

0 

11 

SL 

5 

Dipht.hei'ia 



2 

1 

1 

1 


Dysentery: 

Amflhic ^ ^ _ 







1 



1 

Bacillary_ 


—-— 



8 

2 





■RlnfiflnhAliLis. Infoetious. 





1 

6 

1 

1 



q 

■ C M • 1 M 1 1«< 



4 


2 


6 

1 

20 

5 

fnflnfiTirji 



1 


3 

1 



Measles _ _ 

i 


2 


IS 

21 

10 

48 

42 

60 

202 

4 




1 


1 

1 

1 

Mnmps . _ 



26 


3 

3o 


21 

6 

7 

97 


1 


6 

1 

28 

79 


12 

11 

20 

166 

’(eVfiT_- 



2 

10 

5 


6 

10 

6 

40 

Ttiberculosls (all forms). 
Typhoid and paraty- 
nnnfil tovar 



5 

6 

Km 

20 

73 

13 

27 

24 

274 




11 

3 

1 


11 

27 






1 

1 



2 

Venereal diseases: 

Gonorrhaa 

6 


14 

9 

87 

76 

26 

22 

■ 

90 

384 




2 

10 

84 

23 

8 



8 

153 

WhnopiTig mngh 

1 


49 

40 

1 

m 


103 
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JAMAICA 

NoUjUible diseases—4 weeks ended August 87, 1949, —^For the 4 
weeks ended Ai^ust 27, 1949, cases of certain notifiable diseases wei‘e 
reported in Kingston, Jamaica, and in the island outside of Kingston, 
as follows: 


Disease 

Kingston 

Other 

localities 

Disease 

Kingston 

Other 

lecalites 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 


1 

Scarlet fever 

■HIH 

i 

Ohickenpoz_ 

2 

13 

llii n iiTiTiM 

imgi 

“ 60 

Dlphthftrift- ^ 

4 




5i 

Puerperal sepsis_ 


-- 

Typhus fever (murine)_ 










EOBEA 

Bheephalitis. —^According to information dated September 12,1949, 
the Korean Health Ministry considered the recmit outbreak of 
encephalitis in Korea (see Public Hbalth Bbfobtb, September 30, 
1949) to have passed the peak about September 9, although the inci- 
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dence is still regarded as dangerously high. The total number of 
cases and deaths reported from the beginning of the outbreak through 
September 11, was 2,042 cases, 517 deaths, of which 821 cases, 104 
deaths occurred in Seoul. Later information states that during the 
period September 12-18, 1,484 cases with 538 deaths were reported, 
including 320 cases, 20 deaths in Seoul. 


NEW ZEALAND 

Notifiable diseases—4 weeks ended August 27, 1949 .—During the 4 
weeks ended August 27, 1949, certain notifiable diseases were reported 
in New Zealand as follows: 


Disease 

1 

Cases 1 Deaths 1 

1 Disease 

Oases 

Deaths 

Cerebrospinal meningitis_ 

13 1 

* TnfluonzA . _ 

1 

1 

Diphtheria.i 

12 1 


1 


Dysenteiy: j 


_ _ _ _ 

Pnlfomrplftis _ 

2 


Amebic.. 

^ P. L_ 

Puerperal fever_ _ 

2 


Bacillary-..' 

' 2 1 1 

Scarlet fever—_ _ 

73 


Encephahtis, lethaigic..! 

1 1 - 

Tuberculosis (all forms)_ 

151 

53 

Eijsipelis—.. 

' 11 

Typhoid fever _ 

g 


Food Doisonin?- __ 


1 Undulont fever __ _ 

4 


1 i 





REPOBTS OF CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND 
YELLOW FEVER RECEIVED DURING THE CURRENT WEEK 

Kate .—The following reports include only items of unusual incidence or of special interest and the occur¬ 
rence of these diseases, except jellow fever, in localities which had not recently reported cases. All reports 
of yellow fever are published currently. 

A table showing the accumulated figures for these diseases for the year to date is published in the Public 
Health Repoets for the last Friday m each month. 

Cholera 

Burma. — Bassein .—On May 8, 1949, the town and port of Bassein, 
Burma, was declared infected with cholera, due to an outbreak of that 
disease in refugee camps there. Cases and deaths reported since May 1 
are as follows: May 1-31, 122 cases, 78 deaths; June 1-30, 36 cases, 
12 deaths; July 1—10, 11 cases, 5 deaths. According to information 
dated August 23, 1949, as no new cases were reported after July 7, the 
town and port was declared free from cholera as of August 7, 1949. 

Pakistan — Lahore .— ^During the week ended September 10, 1949, 9 
cases of cholera were reported in Lahore, Pakistan. 

Plague 

Union of South Africa .—^Plague has been reported in Union of South 
Africa as follows: In Cape Province—week ended August 27, 1949, 1 
fatal case in Vanzylsrust Area, Kuruman District, week ended Septem- 
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"ber, 3, 1 fatal case at Kop Farm, Gordonia District, week eaded 
September 10, 3 cases, 2 deaths fpneumonic) at Goras Farm, Hay 
District; in Orange Free State—^week ended September 3, 2 cases, 1 
death, at LaRochelle Farm, Vredefort District. 

Smallpox 

Argmtvna—Buenos Aires .—^During the week ended September 10, 
1949,11 cases of smallpox (mild type) were reported in Buenos Aires, 
Argentina. 

Typhns Fever 

Czechoslovakia. —Correction: The report of 24 cases of tsrphus 
fever in Czechoslovakia for the week ended August 13, 1949, (see 
Public Health Rbpoets, September 23, 1949) was in error. No 
cases of typhus fever were reported in Czechoslovakia during that 
week. 

Spain .—^During the week ended August 13, 1949, 2 cases of typhus 
fever, 1 fatal, were reported in Spain. The fatal case was reported in 
the city of Madrid. 

YeUow Fever 

Panama—Cohn Province .—On September 10, 1949, 1 death from 
yellow fever was reported in Buena Vista, Province of Colon, Panama. 
This is the third case reported in the same area in a 6-week period. 


DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED SEPT. 17, 1949 

[From the Weekly Mortiaity Index, issued by the National Office of Vital Statistics] 



Week ended 
Sept.17,1949 

Correspond¬ 
ing week, 1948 

Bata for 94 large cities of the United States: 

Tnt.'il doftt.hR _ . 

8,508 

8,267 

340,683 

640 

701 

24,148 

70,143,481 

11,757 

8.7 

9.2 

8,208 

Modlftn fnr 3 prlf)!* yftnrs- .- 

Totftl deaths, fiFst .^7 weeks of year . _ _ 

343,384 

609 

Deaths utidiff 1 vear of asre 

! 

!l 

i'S 

iS 

Deaths under 1 year of age, first 37 weeks of year___ 

Data from industrial insurance companies: 

Policies In forpA_ _ ^ 

24,797 

70,883,764 

12,812 

9.6 

9.5 

Nnmher nf death clftime_ . . _ _ _ _ _ __ _ 

Death claims for 1,000 policies in force, annual rate.. 

Death claims per 1,000 policies, first 37 ^veeks of year, annual rate. 
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The Concept of Multiphasic Screening 

By A. L. Chapman, M. D.* 


As tests for specific diseases have been perfected, methods have been 
developed for applying these tests on a mass basis. The chest X-ray 
for tuberculosis and the serological test for syphilis are typical ex¬ 
amples of tests suitable for mass application. Recently a quick and 
economical method of testing small samples of blood for sugar has 
been worked out thus making it possible to screen out people in whom 
the index of suspicion for diabetes is high. In nutrition surveys it 
has been common practice to determine hemoglobin levels which give 
some indication of the presence or absence of anemia. Vision and 
healing testing is routinely done in school examinations, and in some 
pre-employment examinations. The taking of blood pressures, a 
relatively simple procedure, is a common practice in hospitals, physi¬ 
cians' offices, and during physical examinations. 

Until recently, mass testing of the population, using the tests and 
procedures mentioned above, has been limited in many areas to one 
test or to one procedure. There have been separate mass surveys 
for tuberculosis, for syphilis, and for nutritional deficiencies. It is 
perfectly logical now for public health administrators to ask the 
question, ‘‘Why not combine as many of these tests as practical into 
a battery of tests, reduce the over-all cost of administering them, and 
thereby encourage universal usage?" 

The cost of organizing a community and educating the public to 
the point where individuals will report for a screening examination 
should be proportionately less than separately organizing the com- 
mxmity for each individual test. A single person may be examined 
for two, or three, or a half dozen diseases, at one time, thus making 
it unnecessary to have him report to several different centers at 
various times for single examinations. This consolidation of testing 
procedures results in a considerable saving in administrative expense. 

Another source of economy in a multiphasic screening program is in 
the cost of personnel. By multipl 3 dng the number of examinations 
on a single specimen of blood, more examinations may be made in 

^Oblef, Divisloin of Olmmio Disease, Borean of State Services, Fal)lio Healtb Servioe. 
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a given unit of time by one person tban when the number of examina¬ 
tions is limited. K one specimen of blood is examined for evidence 
of syphilis, diabetes, and anemia, blood has to be drawn only once 
and only a single specimen has to be examined. The same thing is 
true of the chest X-ray. It takes only a little more time for the radiol¬ 
ogist trained in cardiology and tuberculosis to examine the chest 
film for evidence of heart disease and lung pathology other than 
tuberculosis than it does to examine the film for evidence of tuber¬ 
culosis alone. 

By setting up a battery of tests certain personnd may serve double 
duty. Hei^t and weight may be taken by personnel assisting in the 
other procedures. One technician may test both for vision and hear¬ 
ing defects. In other words, the duties of a laige staff may be ar¬ 
ranged in such a way that neither time nor effort is lost. 

A contemplated advantage of the multiphasic screening program is 
that it may be adapted to the resources, in terms of personnel and 
facilities, that are locally available. When resources are extremely 
limited, the program may have to be an exceedingly simple one. 
For example, the mijltiple testing may be limited to blood examina¬ 
tion. These blood screening tests will indicate those in the examining 
line who should be examined by physicians for syphilis, diabetes, and 
anemia. If X-ray equipment and technicians are available, a chest 
X-ray for tuberculosis, heart disease and limg pathology may be 
added. Or a more elaborate series of tests may be set up with little 
added expense—^a series that would include, in addition to the chest 
X-ray and blood examination, the taking of hei^t, weight, and blood 
pressme; vision and hearing testing; and even the determination of 
intraocular pressure in adults to detect the presence of glaucoma. 
When local health personnd and facilities are meager or lacking, the 
detection of early cases of chronic illness is neverthdess valuable in 
order to delineate the problem. 

Multiphasic screening examinations are not intended to screen out 
of the population every case of diabetes, syphilis, tuberculosis, and the 
other diseases for which tests are made. It is intended, rather, to 
screen out in the most economical fashion many thousands of cases that 
would not otherwise be found. Although for practical purposes a 
screening test may be a diagnostic test, the whole screenizg procedure 
is not intended to result in the actual and immediate diagnosis of 
disease. It is intended to raise the index of suspicion for a disease 
so that additional tests will be done. The diagnosis is made or 
rejected by the private physician or by the diagnostic clime. 

The multiphasic screening program can become very useful in the 
control of the chronic diseases which, at the moment, are receiving 
emphasis because of the rapid increase in ihe size of our older popula- 
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tion. Lacking adequate means of preventing many of the chronic 
diseases, early diagnosis and early treatment constitute a very 
effective operation which health departments can undertake in this 
field. Hypertensives, diagnosed early, can frequently be kept under 
control by diet therapy. Diabetics can certainly lead a reasonably 
normal life if found early and placed under adequate medical super¬ 
vision. The availability of antibiotics for the treatment of syphilis 
makes the development of the late manifestations of syphilis almost 
inexcusable. Even cardiacs may be benefited if their cardiac pathology 
is known and evaluated in time. 

The productiveness of a multiphasic screening program can be 
estimated by a study of prevalence statistics. Based on national 
estimates, a screening examination of 1,000 apparently well people 
over the age of 15 for syphilis, diabetes, gjaucoma, anemia, tuber¬ 
culosis, obesity, vision defects, hearing loss, hypertension, and heart 
disease would result in finding 976 cases of these diseases or patho¬ 
logical physical conditions. Some of the 1,000 people screened probably 
would have two or more of these diseases or conditions, whereas others 
would have none. For example, one person might have syphilis and 
diabetes; another might have a significant refractive error and 
glaucoma; and still another might be obese and hypertensive. 

The distribution of the cases would be as follows* there would be 
48 cases of syphilis; 22 cases of diabetes; at least 20 people would have 
glaucoma (more than 3 percent of the population over 40); 75 would 
be anemic; 18 or more would have tuberculosis- 200 would be obese; 
in 266, vision defects would be found; 250 would have a partial hearing 
loss; hypertension would be present in 38; and at least 39 would have 
heart disease. 

Many of these cases ordinarily may not come to the attention of 
physicians until definite signs or symptoms have developed. In 
every community today many people with a chronic disease or a 
remediable disability, such as faulty vision or a progressive aural 
disease, are going about their work unaware of the fact that there is 
anything seriously wrong with them or that they will eventually 
become hopelessly ill, or permanently disabled. By the time signs and 
symptoms, which send them to their physician, do develop, much 
valuable time has been lost and irreversible pathology has been 
established. 

A multiphasic screening program is designed to refer many more 
persons to physicians for diagnosis and treatment at an earlier stage of 
their disease than now go of their own volition. These persons will go 
to physicians not after a chronic iUness has rendered them permanently 
disabled, both economicaBy and physically, but at a time when 
prompt treatment can assist them to maintain their physical and 
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economic integrity. This is as important to the physician as it is to 
the patient. 

From the point of view of the taxpayer a multiphasic screening 
program wmdd be highly desurable. The early detection of persons 
with a chronic illness makes early treatment possible. This in turn 
decreases the number of days of hospitalization, and the total amount 
of medical care required. It therefore lessens the financial burden 
placed on public agencies that have to provide medical and hospital 
care for the indigent sick. Another factor of importance is that the 
prevention of the late complications of chronic illness makes it unneces¬ 
sary to provide the services of as many able-bodied attendants to care 
for immobilized patients in hospitals and in the home. The service 
of these attendants places a heavy financial burden on taxpayers 
and at the same tune makes these attendants unavailable for 
productive employment. 

From the point of view of the health officer, the multiphasic screen¬ 
ing program provides an opportunity to increase the quantity of 
tangible services such as those provided so creditably by the tuber¬ 
culosis control, venereal disease control, maternal and child health, 
and other similar programs. Too much that the health department 
does is hidden from public view. It is not hard for the taxpayer to 
appreciate the value of a fire department as he watdbies a fire being 
extinguished nor the alertness of the police department when a criminal 
is apprehended. It is far more difficult for the taxpayer to realize 
that his water supply is protected by the application of complex 
purification methods; that his milk supply is made safe by pasteuriza¬ 
tion and by periodic examinations; and lliat many of the acute infec¬ 
tious diseases have been controlled by the efforts of public health 
workers and the medical and allied professions. 

The multiphasic screening program makes an undeniable appeal to 
the individual who may be iU, to the physician, to the public health 
worker, and to the taxpay^. It vdll foster better teamwork among 
them all. It will reduce the cost of chronic illness in terms of money 
and in terms of human misery. There are few communities so devoid 
of public health, medical and hospital resources, that they can¬ 
not support some type of multiphasic screening program. that 
is needed is a dear concept of what constitutes a multiphasic screening 
program and the will to adapt it to local needs. 



Undergraduate Sanitary Engineering Training 
in the United States 

By CoNBAD P. Straub, Ph. D.* 

Studies of undeipraduate sanitary engineering training liave been 
made in the past by the Public Health Service (f, 2, S). The last of 
these, made by Arthur P. Miller, reported data pertaining to the 
1936-1937 school year, and appeared in 1939. 

To obtain information on the changes in sanitary engineering educa¬ 
tion since 1939, a canvass was made in 1946-1947 of ALmerican educa¬ 
tional institutions offering degree or option courses in sanitary cn- 
gmeering. Letters of inquiry were directed to 36 schools offering such 
courses. These institutions were listed in a pamphlet entitled, 
“Employment Opportunities in Public Health” {4)- This Hst and 
also a list appearing in Engineers' Coimcil for Professional Develop¬ 
ment (5) are included in appendix I. 

Thirty-two of the 37 ‘ schools originally canvassed submitted 
catalogs and other pertinent data. Of this number, 22 offered under¬ 
graduate sanitary engineering courses and their data were tabulated. 
Complying with the suggestion that the material be brought up to 
date and completed, inquiries were again directed to 34 schools offer¬ 
ing undergraduate training in sanitary engineering and replies were 
received from 29. Data had been received in the earlier study from 
the five institutions that did not reply to this second series of inquiries. 

Subject Matter in Course 

The undergraduate sanitary engineering curricula of 29 institutions 
are summarized in table 1 on the basis of percentage of time allotted 
to the various subjects in the course. The courses of study have been 
listed more or less according to subject matter and then combined 
into the sis classifications: cultural, pure science, general engineering, 
sanitary engineering, public health, and miscellaneous. The per¬ 
centage of undergraduate time allocated to each of these groups, 
computed on the basis of the credit hours required for a degree, is 
included in tables 1, 2, 3, and 4. In the preparation of tables 1 
and 2, the Public Health Service pattern of grouping subjects was 
employed (S). Since pure science courses, such as bacteriology, 

•Sanitary engineer, Pnblic He^th Service, Oak Ridge NationsQ Laboratory, Oak Ridge, Tenn. 

1 The oarrioolum the Nerwark College of Engineering was induded even thoogh this institation is not 
listed in reference 4. The wnter learned that an option in sanitary engineering was to be offered effective 
1046-47, and induded the proposed sanitary engineering cnrricnlnm. 
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biology, quantitative, organic and physical chemistry, etc., are akin 
to the work of the sanitary engineer, they are included with the 
sanitary engineering group of subjects in table 3. 

Differences resulting in the percentages of time allocated to each of 
the groups are shown in the chart. For comparison, the percentage 
break-dovm of the various groups comprising the civil engineering 
course are indicated in the chart and table 4. 

Discussion 

Detailed study of tables 1, 2, 3, 4 and the chart indicate the follow¬ 
ing average conditions: 

Sanitary Engineering (a)—^pure science subjects beyond general 
chemistry not included as part of sanitary engineering groups of sub¬ 
jects. The data obtained from the 29 undergraduate institutions 
show the following percent of time allocations in the groups listed. 

Group Percent of Time Allocated 



Ateraqe 

Maximum 

Minimum 

Median 

Sanitary engineering_ 

_ 9.4 

15.0 

3.7 

9.3 

Public health_ 

. 0.3 

2.1 

0 

0 

Pure science_ 

. 29.7 

40.4 

21.7 

29.0 

General engineering_ 

. 39.5 

54.0 

21. 1 

41. 1 

Cultural_ 

. 16.3 

27.9 

5.6 

16.4 

Miscellaneous_ 

. 4.8 

14.5 

0 

5.2 


Approximately 10 percent of the time is devoted to a study of sani¬ 
tary engineering subjects, 30 percent to pure science subjects, 40 per¬ 
cent to general engineering subjects, 16 percent to cultural subjects 
and 6 percent to miscellaneous subjects. Wide differences are noted 
in the various curricula in the ranges indicated by the maximum and 
minimum values. Sanitasy enginoesring subjects ranged from 3.7 to 
15.0 percent. The median, or central value, shows remarkable agree¬ 
ment with the mean or average value. 

Sanitary Engineering (b)—^including all chemistry beyond fresh¬ 
man chemistry, bacteriology, biology, etc. The percent of time 
allocations on this basis were as follows: 


Group Percent of Time Allocated 



Average 

Maximum 

hlinimum 

Median 

Sanitary engineering_ 

_ 14.3 

32.0 

6.7 

12. 1 

Public Health_ 

- 0.3 

2. 1 

0 

0 

Pure science___ 

_ 24 8 

27.9 

21.4 

246 

General engineering_ 

_ 39.5 

54 0 

21. 1 

41. 1 

Cultural__ 

_ 16.3 

27.9 

5.6 

16.4 

Miscellaneous_ 

_ 48 

14 5 

0 

5.2 


With the pure science subjects added to the sanitary engineeriig 
curriculum, the percent of time allocated to the sanitary engineering 
group of subjects is increased to approximately 16 percent; the per¬ 
cent of time devoted to pure science subjects is decreased to 25 percent, 
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Table 2. Percentage of time allocated to various groups of subjects — sanitary enai 

inn (a) ^ gneer- 


School 

Sanitary 

engl- 

nooilng 

Public 

health 

Pure 

sciouco* 

General 

ongl- 

ncoring 

Cultural 

Miscel¬ 

laneous 

1. Alahama UnIvorsity-_-.. . 

2 . Califomia University . 

C Georgia Institute ol Technology, , . 

S. Illinois University. 

9. Iowa State University-.-. 

11 Kansas University.. 

12. Kentucky University--- 

13 Lehigh University. 

14 Ixiuisiana State University. 

is! Maine University.. _ 

16. Manhattan College. 

17 . Massachusetts Institute ol Technology _ 

18. Michigan State College. 

19 . Michigan Univeisity. 

20 . Minnesota University . 

21. Newark College of Eiiginoerlng. 

22. New York Univeisity ... 

23 North Carolina State College 

26! Oregon State College . 

27 . Pennsylvania State Oollego-. 

28. Purdue Univcrsitj'. 

29. Rutgers University . 

30. Santa Clara University-. 

32. Texas A. 6i M. College. 

33. Texas University 

34. Washington State College. 

35. Washington U niv ersity. 

36. West Virginia Univ ersity. 

37. Wisconsin University. 

Average. 

7.7 ; 
12.6 

10.3 i 
0.0 

ll.O 

8.6 

0 9 
0.2 
15 0 

4.6 

9.6 
JL8 
15 0 
11.0 

8.2 

fi.4 

9.2 

9.6 

6.8 

13.8 

8.3 

12.9 

1 0.3 

13.3 

6.6 
3.7 
7.0 
0.7 
LI. 2 

2.1 

1.4 

1.7 

1.8 

1.6 

29.1 
34.8 

34.7 
35.4 

26.2 

31.2 

40.3 
32.0 

40.1 

30.8 

24.4 

24.1 
29.0 
30.0 

24.7 
27.0 
22.0 

26.4 

21.7 

31.7 

25.6 

33.7 

27.9 
26.6 
40. 1 
27.3 

23.5 

29.2 

28.3 

35.5 

39.3 

33.1 

44.4 

48.3 
44.0 

30.7 

34.2 
21.1 

41.6 
44.0 

45.1 

32.2 

42.4 

41.7 

37.8 

41.1 
33.0 
43.0 

29.7 
39.0 

35.6 

42.1 

39.3 

33.6 
49.0 

44.5 

45.6 
64.0 

23.1 
7.4 

14.5 
6.6 

11.7 

14.9 

13.9 

21.2 
17.0 

18.6 
22.0 

13.8 
16. S 
13.1 
,22.9 

27.9 
21 6 
2a 6 

15.0 

17.9 
18.7 
ia9 

10.4 

18.4 

20.5 
13.3 

14.5 
9.1 
6.6 

2.6 

5.9 

7.4 
6.8 
2.8 

as 

6.5 
6.8 

4.5 

6 2 
7.0 
a9 
0.7 

5.2 

7.6 
14.6 

0.9 

8.6 

4.9 

4.3 
Z5 

6.7 

0.0 

6.5 

^7.4 

0.3 

29.7 

39.6 

laT 

4.8 


♦All pure science siibjocth uicltulod licit*. H<*<* table L lor puiv science subjects. 


Table 3. Perrentago oj linw alUmtUHl to various groups of subjects—sanitary en^neer 

_ i"H (f>) 


School 


Alabama Uiilvorsity. 

California University 
Georgia Institute ot 'reclinology 
Illinois Univeraity 
Iowa State Universily- 
Kansas University 
Kentucky University 
Lehigh University 
Louisiana Stilte University . 

Maine University 
Manhattan Collee<* 

Massachus(*tts institute of Technoiory 
Michigan State ('ollert* 

Miohigiui Unlvt‘rsity 
Minnesota University 
Newark College of Kiuunis'riMc, 

New York irnUersily 
North Carolina Stale Oollefo 
Oregon State Collevi* 

Pennsylvania Stile Ooll<*gi* 

Purdue University 
Rutgers UnlviTbity. 

Santa Clara University 
Texas A. & M. Cull(*gti - 
Texas University 
Washington State College ... 
Washington Univeisity 

West Virginia University. 

Wisoansin University. 


Hilary 

uRi- 

eiing* 

T'ubllc 

healtli 

Pure 

science 

General 

engi¬ 

neering 

Cultuial 

Miscel¬ 

laneous 

10,3 

2.1 

20.5 

36.5 

23.1 


20.0 

- . ---- 

27.6 

30.3 

7.4 

tLO 

18,6 


26.4 

33.1 

11.5 

7,4 

1S.1 


26.4 

44.4 


old 

11.0 

_ 

26.2 

48.3 

11.7 

a8 

12.1 

1.4 

27.6 

44.0 

14.0 

22.6 

1.7 

24.7 

30.7 

13.0 

6.6 

16. 1 


21.0 

34.2 

21.2 

6.6 

:i 2 .o 

. 

23.1 

21.1 

17.0 

6.8 

10.0 


21.6 

41.6 

38.6 

4.6 

11.3 

. 

22.6 

44.0 

22.0 

ll.S 


21.1 

46.1 

las 

6.2 

21.6 


2a4 

3a 3 

16.8 

7.0 

13.0 


27.8 

42.4 

13.1 

2.0 

11.4 

8.7 

1.8 

21.4 

26.6 

41.7 

37.8 

2 a 0 
27.0 

0.7 

0.2 


2a 0 

41.1 

21.6 

6.2 

12.1 

. 

23.8 

33.0 

22.6 

7.6 

7.2 


20.3 

43.0 

16.0 

11.6 

18.6 


26.0 

20.7 

17.0 

6.0 

10. h 

- *. 

23.0 

39.0 

ia7 

8,6 

21.6 

-- 

22.1 

36.6 

lao 

4.0 

0.3 


27.0 

42.1 

16.4 

4.3 

16.2 

, --- 

21.6 

39.3 

18.4 

as 

20.6 


26.4 

33.6 

20.5 

6.7 


24.3 

40.0 

13.3 

"0.’7 

7.0 

1.‘6 

23.6 

44.5 

* 14.5 

O.U 

11.7 

— 

27.3 

46.5 

0.1 

6.5 

13.8 


26.7 

610 

6.6 


1 * 4 . 3 ' 

(TiT 

24.8 

89.5 

16.3 

4.8 


freshmen choinistryf etc. 
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Table 4. Percentage of time alloaUed to various groups of subjects—civU engineering 

curriculum 


School 

Sanitary 

engineer¬ 

ing 

Pure 

science 

General 

engineer¬ 

ing 

Cultuna 

Miscel¬ 

laneous 

1. Alabama TTnlverslty 1 . _ _ 

2.2 

25.9 

44.8 

24.5 

2.6 

2. California TTniversilry i 

2.9 

27.2 

60.3 

3.7 

5.9 

2*. Case Tbatituta of Teohnology * - - - - - - -- 

5.2 

25.8 

45.4 

19.0 

4.6 

4. Colorado Statfl Collaga _ _ _ 

4.2 

24.1 

42.1 

* 24.1 

6.0 

ComftU University * ”__ _ 

4.9 

20.5 

51.9 

22.7 

8. Illinois Tlnivprsity _ _ _ _ 

4.9 

26.6 

65.2 

7.7 

5.6 

9. Iowa Stata TTnivftrsdty _ _____ 

4.9 

28.9 

51.4 

12.0 

2.8 

n. ■R’ansAS TTpivftraity ' __ __ __ _ _ 

3.6 

27.8 

66.7 

12.9 

12. KentncW TTnivfirjyity _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

4.3 

28.3 

47.6 

13.3 

6.4 

IS. LiAhigh TJnivftral^_ ’ _ 

4.1 

24.0 

45.9 

20.6 

5.5 

14, T.fOnisiana Stat-ft Ttnlverait.y _ _ _ 

4.1 

23.8 

50.2 

16.0 

6.8 

17- Mft-s.qaohniu^tt-'^ Tnatitniift of Toohnnlogy _ _ _ 

2.6 

25.8 

62.7 

13.8 

5.2 

18. Miohigan Rtato Collegn 2 _ __ __ 

3.3 

22.0 

61.0 

16.8 

7.0 

20. Minnesota TTnivorslty _ _ _ __ 

2.2 

25.1 

47.6 

24.4 

0.7 

21- T^Awart CgllAgA of TCnginAAring _ 

3.6 

28.4 

41.5 

26.6 

22. Naw Vnrt TTnlvijrpity _ _ _ 

5.3 

23.2 

44.4 

21.8 

5.3 

23. N'orth CafoUna StntA CoTlAgA 2 

3.3 

25.1 

40.7 

23.4 

7.4 

2fi. Olrlahnma A. A M. Cnllog^ * 

6.1 

28.4 

46.7 

13.6 

5.4 

2fi- OrAgon StatA CollAgA * . _ _ . _ _ . . 

1.4 

20.3 

49.3 

14.6 

14.5 

28, PnroTiA UnivArslty _ . _ 

2.7 

23.0 

40.0 

16.8 

8.6 

20- Santa Clsra University a_ ___ __ 

2.9 

27.9 

48.5 

16.4 

4.3 

22- Tevps A. A M. CollAgA 

3.8 

24.7 

52.6 

16.4 

2.5 

24. Wa-shinrton StatA CollAgA_ 

3.7 

27.3 

49.0 

13.3 

6.7 

2ft. WAst Vfr^nia UniVArslt^ _ _ . _ 

4.5 

29.2 

50.6 

9.1 

6.5 

37. WlsconsizL University_ 

3.3 

25.7 

64.6 

6.6 




AvoragA . _ __ 

3.8 

25.6 

40.5 

16.4 

4.8 





1 Oonstmction option. 


*1946-47 data. 


»Stractural option. 


and the others remain the same. The maximum and minimum values 
in the pure science category show a relatively small range indicating 
that, in general, the time allotted to this field of subjects is about 
equal at all institutions (21 to 28 percent). As before, wide differ¬ 
ences are noted in the other categories, and the median and mean, or 
average values, are approximately equal. 

CiuU engineerijig. The percent of time allocated to each of the 
groups of subjects was as foDows: 


Group Percent of Time Allocated 



Average 

Maximum 

Minimum 

Median 

Sanitary engineering_ 

_ • 3. 8 

6. 1 

1.4 

3.7 

Pure science_ 

_ 25.6 

29.2 

20.3 

25.8 

General engineering_ 

_ 49.6 

64 6 

40. 7 

49.0 

Cultural..— 

16. 4 

26,6 

3.7 

16.4 

Miscellaneous_ 

_ 48 

14 6 

0 

5.4 


Approximately 4 percent of the time allotted in dvil engineering 
curricula is devoted to a study of sanitary engineering subjects. 
These include primarily water supply and sewerage and sanitary engi- 
neerii^ design. Of the remaining time, about 25 percent is assigned 
to pure science- subjects, 50 percent to general engineering subjects, 
16 percent to cultural subjects, and 5 percent to miscellaneous sub¬ 
jects. The range in maximum and miniTnum values is ra&er large 
in some instances aa indicated by the tabulated values. 
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A study of the 29 undergraduate sanitary engineering curricula 
listed indicates that courses in bacteriology are required at 20 insti¬ 
tutions, in biology at 8, some form of sanitary chemistry at 10, sanitary 
engineering laboratory at 11, industrial wastes at 1, stream pollution 
at 1, and public health engineering or sanitary engineering at 13 in¬ 
stitutions. These data indicate that there appears to be wide diversity 
of opinion as to what courses should be offered in sanitary engineering. 

It is interesting to note the changes that have occurred in the last 
few years in the percentage of time allocated to the various groups of 
subjects when compared with similar data in the earlier reports (1, 
2, S). There appears to be a slight decrease in the percent of time 
devoted to sanitary engineering during the past 20 years, a decrease 
in public health and general engineering, and an increase in pure 
science and cultural subjects. The time allotted to cultural subjects 
has increased substantially since 1936-37. This trend is in line with 
the recommendation made by the American Society for Engineering 
Education Committee (d), “Introduction of a carefully planned and 
integrated stem of humanistic-social courses which would take about 
20 percent of the students’ time ...” 


Group Averags Peremta^s of Time Allotted to 

Subject Groups 

1946-47 1936-37* 19B9* 

Sanitary engineering. 9. 4 10. 3 10. 3 12.1 

Public health.- 0,8 0.3 1.2 0.7 

Pure science. 29. 7 30. 4 28. 3 26. 9 

General engineering. 39. 5 38. 7 445 43. 5 

Cultural___ 16.3 16.1 9.5 14 2 

Miscellaneous __ 4 8 4. 3 6.1 2. 7 


*Data talcen from reference 3. 

Included in appendix II for purposes of comparison is a sanitaiy 
engineering curriculum of study proposed by Alexander SznioUs (7) 
for use in Polish technological institutions. 

Degrees Offered 

A variety of degrees are offered to under graduate students complet¬ 
ing the courses in sanitary engineering.® A total of fifteen different 
degrees is offered by the 29 institutions listed in table 1. 


3 The author has compiled information on the undergraduate courses offered In sanitary engineering at the 
severe engineering colleges in the United States. A compilation is available without charge on request to 
the Public Health Service, Bureau of State Services, Wa^iington 25, D. C. 
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Summary 

Information on undergraduate sanitary engineering curricula at 29 
American educational institutions is presented, and time allotted to 
groups of subjects is compared with that allocated to similar groups 
of subjects included in civil engineering curricula. 
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APPENDIX I 

The following, taken from ‘^Employment Opportunities in Public 
Health'' { 4)9 are institutions offering courses in sanitary engmeering 
or sanitary engineering option of civil engineering, which have re¬ 


quested and have been a 
Professional Development: 

University of California 
Case School of Applied Science 
Colorado State College 
Cornell University 
Harvard University 
University of Illinois 
State University of Iowa 
University of Kansas 
University of Kentucky 
Lehigh University 
Louisiana State University 
University of Maine 
Manhattan College 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


by the Engineers' Council for 


Michigan State College 
University of Michigan 
New York University 
North Carolina State College 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College 

Pennsylvania State College 
Purdue University 
Rutgers University 
Santa Clara University 
University of Texas 
State College of Washmgton 
West Virginia University 
University of Wisconsin 
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Partial list of other institutions offering instruction in sanitary 
engineering and public health engineering, in undergraduate option 
or as a graduate major, or both: 


University of Alabama 
Georgia Institute of Technology 
Johns Hopkins University 
University of Minnesota 
University of North Carolina 


Oregon State University 
Stanford University 
Texas Agricultural and Mechanical 
College 

Washington University 


A somewhat similar tabulation appeared in ‘^Engineers' Council for 
Professional Development" (B), 

Accredited Sanitary Engineering Curricula: 

Harvard University ^ Pennsylvania State College 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology Rutgers University 


Options as part of other accredited curricula noted: 


University of California 
Case School of Applied Science 
Colorado State College 
Cornell University 
University of Illinois 
State University of Iowa 
University of Kansas 
University of Kentucky 
Lehigh University 
Louisiana State University 
University of Maine 
Manhattan CoUege 


Michigan State College 
University of Michigan 
New York University ^ 

North Carolina State College 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College 

Purdue University 
University of Santa Clara 
University of Texas 
State College of Washington 
West Virginia University 
University of Wisconsin 


1 Accrediting applies only to corrlcnlam as submitted to EOPD and npon completion of which a oer- 
tificate is issued by Harvard University certifying that the student has pursued such corriculum. 

3 Accrediting applies to day and night curricula. 


APPENDIX n 


Curriculum in sanitary engineering proposed by Szniolis (7) for use in Polish 
technical schools. 


Subject 


Hours per toeeJi 


1st semester 2d semester 


Istyear: lecture lab. lecture lab. 
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Subject 


Hours per loeeik 


1 st semester 2d semester 


Sd year: 

Statistical methods for engineers.. 

Physical chemistry.. 

Analytical chemistry. 

General machinery. 

Strength of matenals. 

Structures I. 

Statics. 

Applied hydraulics. 

Regional geology.. 

General biology.. 

Economics. 


lecture lab. lecture lab. 

2 2 . 

. 3 . 

1 15 1 16 


Total. 

3d year: 

General sanitation. 

Sanitary analysis. 

Microbiology and parasitology.. 
E^drogeology and well drilling. 


Technology of mdustricu processes. 

Electrical engineering... 

Soil science and melioration in relation to sanitary engineering.. , 

Meteorology and climatology..... 

Water supply and sewerage. 

Hydraulic construction... 

Structures (earthworks, foundations, reinforced concrete, and 

steel construction). 

Rural construction... 


Total. 

4th year: 

water and sewage technology. 

Technology of industrial processes. 

Industrial hygiene and safety. 

Sanitation of food industries. 

Control of disease vectors. 

Air conditioning. 

Industrial waste disposal. 

Limnology and stream protection. 

Community planning. 

Construction of sanitary facilities. 

Organization and execution of projects_ 

Construction laws and specifications. 

Public health orgfmization and regulations.. 
Evaluation and design of sanitary facilities-. 
Thesis. 


For convenience in comparing these data with those given in the body of the 
report, percentages of time allocated to the various groups of subjects have been 
computed and are tabulated bdow* 


Percent of Time Allotted to Subject Croups 


Sanitary engineering. 

Public health. 

Pure science.— 


Sanitary engineering 

(a) ibT 

28.3 39 T 7 General engineering. 

2.6 2.6 Cultural. 

28.8 17.4 Miscellaneous. 


Sanitary engineering 
(o) ib) 
36.5 36.5 

3.0 3.0 

0.9 0.9 











































































INCIDENCE OF DISEASE 


No health department. State or local, can effectively prevent or control disease without 
knowledge of when, where, and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 

REPORTS FROM STATES FOR WEEK ENDED OCTOBER 1, 1949 

A total of 1,856 cases of poliomyelitis was reported during the 
current week, as compared with 2,192 last week—a decrease of 337 
cases, or approximately 15 percent (decrease last week 16.5 percent, 
same week last year 4.9 percent). The median figure of the corre¬ 
sponding weeks of the past 5 years is 976. Currently, decreases were 
reported in all of the 9 geographic divisions. Increases totaling 76 
cases (none of more than 13 cases) were reported in 13 States. The 
23 States reporting more than 20 cases each are as follows (last week’s 
figures in parentheses): Increases —Connecticut 40 (32), Indiana 36 
(35), Iowa 56 (44), South Dakota 25 (18), Colorado 36 (33); decreases — 
Massachusetts 82 (143), New York 287 (288), New Jersey 66 (91), 
Pennsylvania 47 (69), Ohio 106 (125), Illinois 113 (135), Michigan 
134 (170), Wisconsin 68 (87), Minnesota 89 (121), Missouri 27 (54), 
Nebraska 41 (51), Kansas 21 (32), Kentucky 33 (47), Arkansas 25 
(26), Oklahoma 40 (43), Texas 67 (90), Washington 36 (44), Cali¬ 
fornia 117 (122). 

For the year to date (39 weeks) a total of 33,144 cases has been 
reported, as compared with 19,174 for the same period last year and 
a 6-year median of 14,646. For the comparable periods of the 6 
years 1943-48 (combined), approximately 72 percent of the com¬ 
bined totals for those years was reported. 

During the week, 1 case of anthi-ax was reported in New York. 
Of 44 cases of infectious encephalitis, in 16 States, South Dakota 
reported 18, Colorado 5, and Oklahoma 4. Ten cases of Rocky 
Mountain spotted fever were reported in 8 States. 

A total of 8,274 deaths was z’ecorded during the week in 93 large 
cities in the United States, as compared with 8,444 last week, 8,326 
and 8,413, respectively, for the correspondii^ weeks of 1948 and 1947, 
and a 3-year 1946-48 median of 8,326. For the year to date the total 
is 349,332, as compared with 351,511 for the same period last year. 
Infant deaths totaled 660, last week 703, same week last year 663, 
3-year median 667. The cumulative figure is 25,145, same period 
last year 25,601. 


(1824) 



Telegraphic case reports from State health officers for the week ended Oct. I, 1949 

(Loaders bidieate that no oases were reported] 
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FOREIGN REPORTS 


CANADA 

ProvinceB—Notifiable diseases—Week ended September 10, 1949 .— 
During the week ended September 10, 1949, cases of certain notifiable 
diseases were reported by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics of Canada 
as follows: 


Disease 


Prince 

Edward 

Island 

Nova 

Scotia 

New 

Bruns¬ 

wick 

Que¬ 

bec 

On- 

tano 

Mani¬ 

toba 

Sas¬ 

katch¬ 

ewan 

Alber¬ 

ta 

Brit¬ 

ish 

Co¬ 

lum¬ 

bia 

Total 

__ 



g 


23 

32 

6 

10 

18 

11 

109 

DlDhtheHa__ 



1 


6 

1 

8 

Djsentery: 












Amphift. _ 








4 



4 

BaclUary. 





1 






1 

Eaceplialitis, infec- 












t4ous._ 







2 


1 


3 

German measles_ 



1 


1 

5 



5 

1 

13 

TnflnpTiTA.. 



2 fi 



2 

1 




28 

Measles.. ____... 



12 


28 

33 

14 

89 

14 

46 

236 

Menmgitls, meningo¬ 
cocci._ 




1 

2 


1 




4 

Mumps.._-_ 



10 


3 

36 

3 

21 

5 

31 

109 

Poliomyelitis...._ 

2 


8 

3 

34 

81 

13 

16 

10 

15 

182 

Scarlet fever_ 

2 


1 


23 

10 

3 

6 

10 


55 

Tuberculosis (all 












fnrmn), 



2 

6 

75 

22 

14 

14 


52 

185 

Typhoid and para¬ 












typhoid fever 





7 

2 

1 



5 

15 

TTridTiliint fever... 





1 

3 

1 




5 

Venereal diseases: 




• 








Gonorrhea_ 

6 

6 

14 

14 

100 

59 

25 

6 

34 


264 

Ryphiiis __ 

3 

2 

6 

16 

38 

22 

3 

6 

4 


99 

Whooping cough. 




1 

73 

61 

6 

6 

1 

4 

151 


GERMANY 

Typlioid fever .—^Information received through the American Con¬ 
sulate at Bremen, Germany, dated September 12, 1949, states that 
169 cases of typhoid fever have been reported in the town of Dueren 
in the Bhineland. On August 31, 1949, approximately 230 cases 
were reported in the town of Krefeld, which is located about 13 miles 
from the city of Dusseldorf. Local doctors in the town of Waldbroel, 
near Oummersbach, state that there is an epidemic of typhoid fever 
in that town also. 


( 1327 ) 
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JAPAN 

Notifiable diseases — Jf. weeks ended August S7, 1949, and accumulated 
totals Jor the year to date .—^For the 4 weeks ended August 27, 1949, and 
for the year to date, certain notifiable diseases were reported in Japan 
as follows: 


Disease 

4 weeks ended 
Aug. 27,1949 

Total reported for 
the year to date 

Oases 

Deaths 

Oases 

Deaths 

Diphtheria_ 

543 

43 

9,859 

996 

■Di^ntAry, nnfipenfflpd. _ ____—_ 


1,808 

20 

14,665 

4,019 

UlnoflphftlTH.'^j JApanASA **B’*__ _ 

91 

29 

fJoTioiThAA " r_ _-__ 



123,607 

1,824 

2,974 





Malaga. __-_-_ 


5 

40 

Measles _ ^ __ 

6,861 

102 


■SSSl 


Meningitis, epidemic__ 

31 

289 

Faratjfphoid fever_ 

302 


1,642 

104,850 

3,202 

63 

PnAiiTTinTiiA 

4.420 





7 

49 

flrriATIpnx__ _ _ ________ _ 


120 

12 

Syphilis _ 

11,864 

37,270 

866 


132,999 

313,846 

4,173 

91 


Tn'hArPTilnsls __ _ _ _ _ 



Typhoid fever_-__ 

116 


Typhus fever _ __ _ __ 

6 

WhoopfYig cmigh _ __ _ __ 

17,720 


85,832 






Note.—T he above figpores have been adjusted to Include delayed and correcsted reports. 


KOREA 

Encephalitis .—^According to infonnation dated September 22, 1949, 
incideace of eacephalitis in Seoul, Korea, has dropped to a small 
%ure, but is still high in surrounding Kyunggi Province. During the 
period September 19-21, 48 cases with 1 death were reported in Seoul, 
130 cases, 65 deaths in Kyunggi Province. Definite reports from other 
areas were not available. 


NORWAY 


Notifiable diseases—June 1949 .—During the Month of June 1949, 
cases of certain uotifiable diseases were reported in Norway as follows: 


Disease 

Cases 

Disease 

Cases 

Cerebro.*splTiAl TnAn}ngfH.s___ 

12 

Measles—-—- 

2^221 

Diphthe^_ ' _ _ 

27 

Mumps_ _ r_ _ _ 

436 

imspAnffiAd__ 

11 

ParatVnhoid fever. _ 

7 

'E-ncAphAtlfls^ Aplt^ATnfc___ 

1 


2,168 

Ervsfnelas- _____ __ 

335 

PoUomyolitis__ 

3 

OastroAnteritfs _ __ _ 

8,722 

294 

Bheumatlc fever_ 

112 

Gonorrhea_ 

Scabies_ 

1,160 

Hepatitis, epidemic__ 

124 

Scarlet fever_ 

481 

Imnetivn cnntAsdnsA 

1,913 

2^079 

9,351 

1 

SvnhiUs_ _ .. .. 

69 



409 


WhnnpiTigcmigh.. . __ 

5,016 
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Notifidhle diseases — A.pril—June 1949, —^During the months of 
April, May, and June 1949, cases of certain notifiable diseases were 
reported in Switzerland as follows: 


Cerebrospin^ meningitis. 

Cbickenpox. 

Diphtheria. 

Dysentery—— 
Encephalitis, lethargic— 

Hepatitis, epidemic. 

Influenza_ 

Malaria. 

Meades. 

Mumps. 

Paratyphoid fever. 

Poliomyelitis. 

Scarlet fever. 

Tuberculosis.. 

Typhoid fever... 

Undulant fever. 

Whooping cough. 


Disease 


April 

May 

* June 

4 

7 

10 

193 

255 

363 

53 

106 

77 



9 

1 



19 

20 

33 

323 

50 

13 



2 

891 

939 

1,216 

256 

198 

327 

4 

11 

8 

5 

12 

34 

588 

491 

837 

341 

316 

877 

2 

5 

3 

14 

24 

18 

474 

634 

695 


REPORTS OF CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND 
YELLOW FEVER RECEIVED DURING THE CURRENT WEEK 

Note.— The following reports Include only items of unusual incidence or of special interest and the occur¬ 
rence of these diseases, except yellow fever, in localities which had not recently reported cases. All reports 
of yellow fever are published currently. 

A table showing the accumulated figures for these diseases for the year to date is published in the Public 
Health Beports for the last Friday in each mouth. 

Plague 

China — Manchuria. —^Accordii^ to information receiTed from 
Peiping, dated September 15, 1949, a telegram to Tientsin Municipal 
Health Bureau from North China People’s Government Health 
Department, dated September 10, stated that plague had appeared 
in Liao Si, Ssu Ping Elai, Chang Tu, and other places in Manchuria. 
No figures were given in the report. 

Jam—Jogjakarta Residency. —^During the period August 20- 
Septembor 10, 1949, 75 fatal cases of plague wore reported in Jog¬ 
jakarta Residency, Java. During the week ended September 17, 
4 fatal cases were reported in the city of Jogjakarta. 

Madagascar. —^During the period September 1-10, 1949, 15 fatal 
cases of plague were reported in Madagascar. 

Union of South Africa—Gape Province. —^During tihe week ead^d 
September 17, 1949, plague was reported in Hay District, Cape 
Province, Union of South Africa, as follows: 2 fatal cases (pneumonic) 
at Grove Farm, 3 suspected cases at Starkfontein Farm. 

Smallpox 

Netherlands Indies — Jam. —Smallpoz has beea reported in dtaes 
in Java as follows: Batavia, week euded September 10, 1949, 197 
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cases, 38 deatihs, week ended September 17, 189 cases, 32 deaths'; 
Bandoeng, week ended August 20, 84 cases, 19 deaths; Cheribon, week 
ended August 20, 91 cases, 33 deaths; Semarang, week ended August 
27,161 cases, 25 deaths, week ended September 3, 95 cases, 18 deaths, 
week ended September 10, 49 cases, 7 deaths, week ended September 
17, 30 cases, 1 death. 

The following information as to press reports dealing with the small¬ 
pox epidanic in Batavia and other parts of Java has been received 
from Batavia: Under date of August 12, 1949, it is stated that accord¬ 
ing to an article appearing in a local newspaper, 5,358 cases of smallpox 
(1,790 of which were said to have been fatal) had been reported in 
Batavia and neighboring areas since January, and an additional 
1,469 cases, with 149 deaths, had been reported in the surrounding 
countryside; further information, dated September 6, quotes a news 
article which appeared on August 30, in a local newspaper as stating 
that the Pasundan Health Department had reported 10,000 cases 
registered in Pasundan. The report said that on August 10, 9,486 
cases had been registered, including 365 cases in the city of Bandoeng. 

Nigeria .—During the period June 19-July 30, 1949, 761 cases of 
smallpox with 126 deaths were reported in Nigeria. 


DEATHS DDEING WEEKS ENDED SEPT. 24 AND 
OCT. 1, 1949 


tFroin the Weekly Mortality Index, Issoed by the National Office of Vited Statistics] 



Week ended 
Sept. 24, 
1949 

Correspond¬ 
ing week, 
1948 

Week ended 
Oct. 1, 
1949 

Correspond¬ 
ing week, 
1948 

Data for 94 large cities of the United States: i 
Total deaths. 

for 3 prior 

8,640 

8,201 

349,323 

709 

651 

24,857 

70,247,170 

11,448 

8.5 

9.2 

8,079 

8,274 

8,326 

349,332 

660 

667 

25,145 

70,125,164 i 
11,827 

8.8 

9.2 

8,326 

Total deaths,'first ^ and 39 weeks of year.. 

Deaths under 1 year of age__ 

Median for 3 prior years.-__ 

351,463 

651 

351,511 

653 

Deaths under l year of age, first 38 and 39 

weeks of year. 

Data from industrial insurance companies: 

• Policies in force_I. 

Number of death claims.. 

Death claims for 1,000 poliqies in force, 

annual rate. 

Death claims per 1,000 policies, first 38 and 
30 weeks of year, annual rate«. 

25,448 

70.885.689 

12,120 

8.9 

9.4 

25,601 

70,860,825 

11,156 

8.2 

9.4 


193 dtles for week ended Oct. 1,1919. 
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The Housing Act of 1949 and Health Department 

Programs 

By Baiph J. Johnson, M. S. * 

The Housing Act of 1949, approved by the President July 15, has 
important implications for the pubhc health profession in the pro¬ 
visions for slum clearance and urban redevelopment, farm housing, 
low-rent housing, and research (1). As the President has said, '‘This 
far-reaching measure is of great significance to the welfare of the 
American people/' 

The declaration of national housing pohcy in the act reads, "The 
Congress hereby declares that the general wdfare and security of the 
Nation and the health and fiving standards of its people require 
housing production and related community development suflSlcient to 
remedy the serious housing shortage, the elimination of substandard 
and other inadequate housing through the clearance of slums and 
bhghted areas, and the realization as soon as feasible of the goal of 
a decent home and a suitable living environment for every American 
family, thus contributing to the development and redevelopment of 
communities and to the advancement of the growth, wealth, and 
security of the Nation." In the attainment of these objectives, the 
act states primary rehance shall be placed on and maximum assistance 
given to private enterprise, but Federal assistance is to be extended 
to meet those needs which cannot be met by private enterprise. 
This requires the cooperative effort of local public bodies, private 
enterprise, and the Federal Government. 

There are six titles in the act. Title I—Slum Clearance and Com¬ 
munity Development and Kedevdopment—authorizes $1 billion in 
loans and $500 million for grants. The Administrator of the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency is authorized to make loans to local public 
agencies ^ for the undertaking of projects for the assembly, clearance, 
preparation, sale, and lease of land for redevelopment. This includes 
the advancement of loan funds to local public agencies for plans, 

*Samtary Engmeei, Division of Engineering Besonrees, Pablic Health Service. 

1 Although the law IS xiotspeciflc on this pointf it IS likely that loans will be made pnmerily to looal housing 
authorities and urban redevelopment agencies. 
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surveys, and preparation of projects vhicli may be assisted under 
Title I, provided that such advances of funds shall be repaid, including 
interest, out of monies which become available for the projects. The 
grants may be used to absorb up to two-thirds of the net cost of the 
slum clearance operation. 

Slum clearance and community development and redevelopment 
involve the acquisition of blighted and slum areas by a governmental 
body for the pm’pose of putting the acquired land to a more satisfac¬ 
tory use in the light of local conditions and requirements. This does 
not mean that the acquired land wiU necessarily be used for housing 
purposes. If community planning requirements so demand, the area 
may be converted to commercial or industrial uses, parks, schools, 
recreation, or other public or private uses. Local public agencies 
must provide grants-in-aid equal to at least one-third of the aggregate 
net project cost. 

In order to qualify for loans or capital grants, the local public 
agencies must, among other requirements, have an appmved general 
plan. One of the few methods for obtaining objective information 
for the development of such a plan is the Appraisal Method for Meas¬ 
uring the Quality of Housing developed by the Committee on the 
Hygiene of Housing of the American Public Health Association and 
now used by many local health departments in their operating pro¬ 
gram (2). The National Health Assembly oflBlcial report states that: 
‘The public health department has a primary responsibility in com¬ 
munity planning because of its duty to promote and protect the health 
of the people. Other governmental agencies are generally charged 
with the legal responsibility for planning. It is, therefore, essential 
that pubhc health departments be adequately represented at the 
policy-makmg level of the community planning agencies*' (S). Ac¬ 
cordingly, health departments should be prepared to participate with 
housing authorities, redevelopment authorities, planning depart¬ 
ments, zoning organizations, building, police, fire, welfare, and public 
works departments in the development of these plans. 

As a part of the huge task, it will be necessaiy under the act to 
make provision for decent, safe, and sanitary dwellings for families 
required to move, either temporarily or permanently, from the re¬ 
developed area. It is too early to state what redevelopment authori¬ 
ties may expect of health departments in this respect. Traditionally, 
of course, health departments have been responsible for controlling 
the quality of existing housing. If local health agencies are conduct¬ 
ing programs to control and improve the quality of housing, integra¬ 
tion with redevelopment requirements will not be difficult and should 
serve to make the health department programs more effective. 

Health departments can make significant contributions to urban 
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redevelopment programs by establishing standards of occupancy, 
quality of housing, and environmental conditions. Likewise, health 
departments may assume a more active role in the preservation of 
existing good conditions and prevention of the spread of blighted 
areas and slums. In addition, the health department may contribute 
by continuing to be active in the rehabilitation and modernization 
of the less severely blighted areas, including the conservation of struc¬ 
tures that are fundamentally sound. The active cooperation of health 
and redevelopment oflSicials can be mutually beneficial. 

Title II—^Amendments to the National Housing Act—provides for 
temporary extension of the Federal Housing Administration's loan 
and mortgage insui*ance operations under Titles I and VI of the 
National Housing Act relating to small loans lor repairs, moderniza¬ 
tion, or alteration, and new construction of rental housing. The act 
also increases by $500 million the amount of Federal Housing Admin¬ 
istration mortgage insurance which may be outstanding under Title II 
of the National Housing Act to finance sale and rental housing. These 
provisions will stimulate housing activity related to the Federal 
Housing Administration program. Consequently, the workload of 
health departments will increase in direct relationship to their present 
responsibilities under existing Federal Housing Administration 
programs. 

Title III—^Low-Kent Public Housing—amends the United States 
Housing Act of 1937 by authorizing Federal contributions and loans 
enabling the construction of 810,000 additional units of low-rent 
public housing over a 6-year period. This compares with the 191,700 
low-rent public housing units existing throughout the coimtry on 
April 30, 1949. 

The Public Housing Administration and local housing authorities 
have the responsibility for the development of these units. There are, 
however, many considerations such as site selection, plumbing and 
building codes, water and sewerage facilities, garbage and refuse 
collection and disposal, insect and rodent control, and other environ¬ 
mental problems that are closely related to health. Furthermore, 
there are many sanitary engineeiing, design, construction, and manage¬ 
ment problems inherent in these developments. Health departments 
can furnish technical advice that not only is important public health- 
wise but also has economic benefits. Doubtless, local health de¬ 
partments may be expected to assist with these and similar matters (4). 

Experiencfe has shown the mutual benefits of coordinated health and 
housing programs in the realization of on-site clinics, more ejBfective 
housing maintenance, health education, and other programs. Con¬ 
certed action of health and housing officials in this program can 
develop maximum beneficial results to the co mm un i ty (5). 
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The act repeals the equivalent elimination requirements of the 
United States Housing Act of 1937 and substitutes a modified re¬ 
quirement in which health departments may be expected to partici¬ 
pate. To qualify for financial assistance, unsafe or insanitary dwellings 
substantially equal in number to the newly constructed dwelling 
units must be eliminated within 5 years, or in some cases a longer 
period. (This is not true in certain cases under Title I or in rural 
nonfarm areas.) Here, again, the Appraisal Method for Measuring 
the Quality of Housing is one of the few objective tools for adminis¬ 
trative use. Utilization of this method will enable health departments 
to form the basis for a program of rehabilitation and elim i nation of 
the dilapidated and substandard housing units which have caused 
them serious concern for many years. If local housing surveys are 
planned, care should be taken to assure that health, housing, and 
redevelopment authorities will not be working at cross purposes in 
their data-coUection process. 

Title IV—^Housing Kesearch—^provides for a comprehensive hous¬ 
ing research program to be supported by Federal funds. The program 
is for the encouragement of better housing at lower costs through 
improved techniques, materials, methods and through improved build¬ 
ing codes, and includes the development of more adequate housing 
data and standards. Authorization is provided to undertake and 
conduct technical research and studies relating to appraisal of housing, 
housing need, site planning and utilities, zoning and other laws, codes 
and regulations as they apply to housing, etc. The Housing and 
Home Finance Agency has the responsibility for the housing research 
program. However, the act directs the Administrator to utilize to 
the fullest extent available facilities elsewhere in the Federal Govern¬ 
ment and authorizes him to cooperate with industry and labor, with 
State and local agencies, and with educational institutions and other 
nonprofit organizations. 

The Public Health Service has already undertaken research on 
septic tanks in cooperation with the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. It is possible that additional projects may be imdertaken. 
Although most of the research necessarily will be of the applied or 
engineering type, certain basic research of the medical-social type 
may also be included. For example, important gaps exist in the 
knowledge of the relationship of the physical environment to mental 
health and the relation of housing design to the problems of the chron¬ 
ically diseased and the aged. Broadly interpreted, this title includes 
many of the health interests related to housing. There is no statutory 
limitation on the amount that may be appropriated for housing 
research. 

Title V—^Farm Housing—^authorizes the Secretary of Agriculture 
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to extend financial assistance in the form of loans^ subsidies, and 
grants to farm owners to construct, improve, alter, repair, or replace 
dwellings and other farm buildings, to provide themselves and their 
tenants with decent, safe, and sanitary living conditions and adequate 
farm buildings. To finance these aids, the act authorizes Congress 
to appropriate up to $250 million in loan funds, annual contributions 
up to $6 million per year, and up to $25 million for grants and other 
loans. 

It is significant that for the purpose of this act, a farm has been 
defined as a parcel of land operated as a single unit which produces 
agricultural commodities for sale and for home use with a gross annual 
value of at least $400 in terms of 1944 prices. The United States 
Housing Census of 1940 and other data repeatedly show that water 
and sewerage facilities on farms and rural nonfarm units are frequently 
deficient or absent. Over half the new housing units built in 1948 
wore located in areas W'here public sewer systems were not available. 

To qualify for loan assistance under this title, an applicant must 
show that in addition to being without personal resources and unable 
to secure credit, he is the owner of a farm which is without a decent, 
safe, and sanitary dwelling. This, of course, would include a potable 
water supply and satisfactory sewage disposal facilities. As a result 
of these conditions, it is presumed that a considerable part of the 
demand under this title may come from the very small ‘‘farms” 
existing in suburban or urban-fringe areas where water and sewerage 
problems are of paramount concern to health departments. This 
title may, therefore, be helpful in correcting sanitation problems in 
urban-fringe areas provided local health departments are prepared to 
assist owners in utilizing these provisions. 

Many of the requests for loans or parts thereof may be for sanitary 
facilities. The Farmers Home Administration, the agency designated 
by the Secretary of Agi*iculture,to administer Title V, operates through 
State offices and subunits thereof. At present, they are not fully 
staffed to handle these types of problems. Obviously, therefore, State 
and local health departments will be expected to assist and should be 
prepared to cooperate with the Farmers Homo Administration in this 
important sanitation problem. 

Title VI—^Miscellaneous Provisions—^provides for a decennial census 
of housing, amendments to the National Banking Act, the National 
Housing Council amendment, and other special and general provisions. 
An important provision from the public health viewpoint is that the 
Federal Security Administrator, or his designee, and the Secretary of 
Labor, or his designee, have been added to the membership of the 
National Housing Council of the Housing and Home Finance Agency. 

A recent agreement sets forth the basis for cooperation between the 
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Housing and Home Fiaance Administrator and the Surgeon General 
of the Public Health Service. The importance of the relationship of 
health and housing is becoming more widely recognized daily. The 
problem of interpreting and integrating the health aspects of housing 
has important implications in relation to the control of communicable 
diseases, the furtherance of environmental health, and the promotion 
of positive healthful living. To do this job, the health profession 
must be more fully cognizant of and prepared to accept traditional 
responsibilities. 

This unusual opportunity for benefiting the health of the Nation, 
through the coordination of health and housing programs, is especially 
important to the health profession. It ■will require extended activity 
by health departments to achieve the maximum benefits, but the at¬ 
tainment of the goal will justify the effort. 
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Physiological Aspects of Better Housing 


By Heinz Specht, Ph. D., and Paul A. Neal,* M. D. 

The constitution of the World Health Organization states: ^'Health 
is a state of complete physical, mental, and social well-being and not 
merely the absence of disease or infirmity/^ 

It is generally accepted that there is a relationship between housing 
and disease. A causal relationship can be shown to exist between 
specific diseases and poor housing with unsafe water supplies and 
sewage-disposal facilities. Both public and private housing are in¬ 
volved, although the most impressive findings have naturally been 
made in multiple housing of the ‘'tenement” type. However, the 
coexistence of a low level of public health and bad housing conditions 
does not necessarily prove that the former is caused by the latter. It 
may be said without serious reservation that factual data do not exist 
that demonstrate the exact effects of good or bad housing per se on 
the incidence and course of illnesses of the occupants, since poor 
housing has not been separated from other attributes of poverty, such 
as malnutrition and lack of medical care. 

Therefore, since no precise quantitative measurements have been 
made on the relationship of a disease to housing, the question is, "Can 
studies of the physiological aspects of the hygiene of housing be 
expected to give precise information on the physical well-being of the 
occupants?” A general analysis of the problems may clarify the 
present position which this field of research occupies. 

Physiology is the science which deals with the functions of the living 
organism and its parts. Hygiene is the science of health and its 
preservation. Thus, the physiological approach to those problems 
involves the study of the range of human functions which are affected 
by housing as contrasted to the usual approach which involves the 
study of the relationship of a disease entity to housing. The inte¬ 
grated details of such physiological approaches include consideration 
of comfort and morale. 

The adaptability of the several functions of the body to the environ¬ 
ment, as housing limits such an environment, varies from one individ¬ 
ual to another. The range of such adaptability is greatest in health 
and proportionately limited by various illnesses. For example, the 
lower limit of temperature to which the clothed body can adapt itself 

♦Laboratory of Physical Biology, Experimental Biology and Medicine Institute, National Institutes of 
Health, Bethesda 14, Md. Presented at the orientation course in the hygiene of housing. Tr a i ning Division 
of the Oommunicable Disease Oenter, Atlanta, Ga., May 3,1949. 
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by increasing its metabolism without shivering is lower in health than 
in illness. Consequently, the imposition of a temperature lower than 
such a limit presents a tax on the resources of the body which is 
especially heavy in illness. The attention of medical science has long 
been directed to the necessity for observing a rather narrow tempera¬ 
ture range in the treatment of disease, but the desirability of consider¬ 
ing the effect of temperature on well-being has only recently been 
advanced. TTe have intentionally separated illness from well-being 
and comfort, but there is no proof that violation of the latter does 
not constitute an introduction to the former. Thus, well-being and 
comfort cannot be considered wholly as luxuries. 

If housing were to be considered in connection with production, the 
problem could be quantitatively attacked by measurements of eflSl- 
ciency. There has been developed recently an appreciation of the 
necessity of more accurately designing all types of machinery and 
equipment for use by human beings around the skills, abilities, and 
physiological requirements of the human being. In an attempt to 
utilize this contribution to engineering development and design, it 
immediately becomes evident that even the more simple and common 
physiological aspects of the human bemg are not weU enough known 
statistically to serve as a design basis. Consequently, the new field 
of human engineering undertakes to provide the essential elements on 
which to base intelligent design. In the problem of housing, the need 
for human engineering extends over a wide range of physiological 
characteristics. 

The definitive limits of the various environmental factors affected 
by housing should determine the steps to be taken m designing and 
constructing houses from the human point of view. There would be 
no difficulty in convincmg anyone of the necessity for full considera¬ 
tion of physiology in housing, if the situation were as acute and fraught 
wdth danger as, for instance, the biodynamic design of the cockpits in 
airplanes is on the successful operation of our newer aircraft. How¬ 
ever, a 6-foot woman working over a 2K-foot kitchen sink is acutely 
aware of discomfort. The continuing character of these seemingly 
minor aspects of housing lends considerable weight to then effective¬ 
ness in causing poor physiological conditions as well as home accidents. 

The physiological approach to criteria of adequate housing must be 
based on the study of various human fimctions as they are affected by 
the environment which houses may provide. 

We may begin by mvestigating such a fundamental function as 
body temperature maintenance in the face of various air tempera¬ 
tures, radiant heat levels, air humidity levels, and ventilation veloc¬ 
ities. This is an active field of investigation in which good methods 
were evolved during World War 11 for judgment of extreme con- 
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ditions, as in arctic and tropical environments. Judgments are based 
on tolerance for various periods of time, and also, within the limits 
of tolerance, on comfort and perception of change. In the mainte¬ 
nance of body temperature the tax on the metabolism in cool environ¬ 
ments is assessable through measurement of oxygen consumption 
The criterion for what limits may be allowable, where they do not 
entail appreciable discomfort, may be set by economic considerations 
of caloric diet versus central heating. 

Of public interest are studies on the effects of sudden change in 
environmental temperature such as result from leaving and entering 
air conditioned buildings and the associated problem of the effects 
of spending part of one’s time at one temperature level and part at 
another. Such conditions exist now for a great many people employed 
in large office buddings and manufacturing plants as well as theaters 
and stores. Basic physiological information will have to be obtained 
under controlled conditions in order to analyze these problems. 

On the other hand, the maintenance of body temperature in warm 
environments taxes the heart and circulation. The circulatory 
regidation is the principal physiological factor in ridding the body of 
its metabolic heat via radiation, convection, and evaporation. What 
limit to set on cardiac work short of an acute sense of discomfort 
requires inquiry into the chronic effects of increased cardiac work on 
general fatigue. In cardiac conditions added stress certainly produces 
abnormally adverse effects. The importance of proper home environ¬ 
ment for adequate sleep cannot be over emphasized in the management 
of persons with physiological impairment. Diverse small stresses are 
additive and may thus constitute the deciding factor between physio¬ 
logical adaptation and dysfunctions ranging to death. Current 
interest in heart function is setting the pace for thoroughgoing 
methods of research in this field. 

The matter of ventilation is difficult to assess, but one may use 
functional attributes of the body as critical factors which demand cer¬ 
tain levels of ventilation beyond those involved in temperature regu¬ 
lation. Take, for example, the basic matter of odors. To insist on 
ventilation in a house which wiU eliminate warning odors and smokes 
is at cross purposes to safety, as well as undesirable from the point of 
view of air motion and heat economy. It is of prime importance that 
proper local ventilation in cooking be provided, and it is also desirable 
to make provision for adequate general ventilation to reduce other 
odors to undetectable levels. What these adequate levels are can 
only be determined by studies in the detection of, and adaption to, 
odors by the human olfactory organs. The study of odor perception 
and the quantitative chemical or physical estimation of odorous sub¬ 
stances in the air is still in a rudimentary state, mainly through the 
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lack of suitably sensitive and discriminatory devices. It is probable 
that such studies wiQ progress more successfully now that radioactive 
labeling of odorous substances is feasible. 

The criteria for optimum humidity levels have been set by considera¬ 
tions other than their effect on the efficiency of the respiratory system 
in protecting against bacterial invasion. Such functions are currently 
recognized to be markedly susceptible to changes in humidity. In 
addition, studies in bacterial survival show that rapid decline in 
viability may be effected in environments of optimal humidity. Thus, 
both the incidence of infectious agents and susceptibility to infection 
may be reduced by proper humidity maintenance. 

A great deal has been published, both in the popular press and in 
the scientific literature, regarding air-borne diseases and their control 
through specific physical or chemical devices. Most of the studies 
were made to test such particular devices. These can only be applied 
to disease organisms which are suspended in the atmosphere in finely 
dispersed form, either dnectly or by resuspension. The part played 
by this type of infection in the transmission of disease has yet to 
be quantitatively established under laboratory conditions. The epi¬ 
demiological approaches to this question made in the past are inde¬ 
terminate, because they necessarily involve other modes of disease 
transmission than by air. 

The high incidence of attacks of hay fever and asthma in the 
general population is principally caused by dusts and pollens. The 
elimination of dusts and pollens from the house environment will 
reduce materially the debilities and discomfort produced by such 
substances. It seems possible that with recent advances, filtration 
and precipitation of air-borne dusts and pollens is economically 
feasible at the housing level. 

Numerous studies indicate that poor iQumination has deleterious 
effects on efficiency and comfort, and is the cause of a great number 
of home accidents. Conclusive information on the causal relationship 
between poor illumination and organic injury of the eye is not avail¬ 
able. Current information on the relation between illumination and 
healthy vision indicates that present lighting standards are based 
largely on practical experience as to comfort and to some extent on 
efficiency. Until adequate physiological principles can be applied to 
this field there will always be a great diversity in home lighting, which 
is often not suited to particular home tasks. The problem of what 
constitutes the proper intensity of illumination should be dictated by 
the nature of the task, and to some extent by the characteristics of the 
individual, such as age and correction of visual defects. Many 
properties of illumination, other than intensity on the work, are of 
prime importance. These include direction, distribution over the 
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surrounding areas, reflectance of surfaces in the range of vision, and 
color of light and objects. Both artificial and natural light must be 
built into houses since illumination affects all our conscious functions. 
The absence of natural light, while it may be advantageous from an 
engineering point of view, both thermally and otherwise, is not com¬ 
patible with either aesthetic or sensible comfort in the opinion of many 
people. This is evident to real estate dealers who know that natural 
light in its various aspects such as “sunshine'* and “ views" is a potent 
criterion in the free choice of houses and apartments. 

A host of practical problems involve the performance of muscular 
work. Usually these are well within the physiological range and thus 
not readily assessed by the usual techniques of oxygen consxunption 
and ergometer measurements. The definitive factors in muscular 
effort in home activities will lie in the relative convenience or ease of 
carrying out repetitive acts. The criteria are then not muscular 
potential but psychomotor relationships which may be critically 
affected by certain mechanical principles. Thus the cleaning of 
floors, walls, and furniture, as well as the preparation of meals, can 
be drudgery of the most appalling sort and evoke vociferous com¬ 
plaint. Not all of this is attributable to disinclination for the job, 
but is in reality due to improper functional arrangement for human 
performance. 

Industrially, noise is recognized as deleterious to efficient operation. 
Good engineering practice indicates that noise elimination at the 
source, isolation by soundproofing, and other methods of noise re¬ 
duction are demanded from the economic standpoint. The harmful 
effects of noise are particularly obvious in multiple dwellings where 
interference with proper rest is probably the primary consideration. 
Thus methods of sound control and the establishment of suitable 
levels of sound intensity are problems which must be dealt with on an 
experimental basis. 

The various approaches discussed above have been made in an 
uncoordinated fashion as regards their application to housing. The 
special requirements of houses in providing a physiologically suitable 
environment for work and rest, and the tremendous numerical need 
for improved housing require a concerted program of research in 
which those particular phases which apply to houses can be intensively 
prosecuted. The great advances in construction of houses and also 
recent developments in the field of human engineering require that the 
physiological aspects of better housing be vigorously investigated. 
The long-range nature of certain aspects of this problem, and the 
fundamental character of many of the variables which have been dis¬ 
cussed call for a continuing program of research. The integration of 
the necessary disciplines can best be carried out in a laboratory 
devoted to the study of the physiological aspects of housing. 



Serological Characteristics of a Pathogenic Rickettsia 
Occurring in Amblyomma maculatum 

By D. B. Lackman, Ph. D., R. R. Parker, Ph. D.,t and R. K. Gbrloff, M. A.* 

A survey to determine the distribution of the rickettsia of Rocky 
hlountain spotted fever in the tick species of eastern Texas was made 
in 1937 by the Rocky Mountain Laboratory. During this study, two 
strains of a rickettsia, pathogenic for guinea pigs, were isolated from 
ticks (Amblyomma maculatum) collected from cattle near Cleveland, 
Texas (1). Since then, isolations also have been made from A. 
maculatum collected in Georgia m 1938 (S), in Mississippi in 1948 
(S), and in Texas. 

The disease produced in guinea pigs and the cultural character¬ 
istics and immunological relationships of this agent were first de¬ 
scribed by Parker, Kohls, Cox, and Davis in 1939 (1), The name 
* ‘maculatum disease’ ’ was given to the syndrome produced in guinea pigs. 

Although guinea pigs inoculated with either the rickettsia of Rocky 
Mountain spotted fever (western strains were used) or that isolated 
from A. mactUaium were immune when subsequently challenged with 
the other rickettsia, the following difterences in the reactions of guinea 
pigs to these two rickettsiae have been noted (f, ;0). 

1. Maculattim disease is characterized by mildness (never fatal), 
a short febrile period, and a swollen, pinkish scrotum (sometimes 
there is a typical scrotal reaction, but no fever). Whereas, spotted 
fever usually is much more severe with a longer and more marked 
febrile period. It is often fatal, and the scrotum usually becomes 
purplish red and is frequently necrotic (scrotal involvement does not 
occur in animals injected with the occasion ally encountered nalm’al 
strains that produce an afebrile response). 

2. Guinea pigs vaccinated against spotted fever are not protected 
against maculatum disease. 

3. A considerable percentage of guinea pigs after recovery from 
maculatum disease or murine typhus show a marked degree of cross 
immunity when inoculated with rickettsiae of the other disease. 
This cross immunity is most marked when murine typhus recoveries 
ai'e challenged with maculatum rickettsiae. There is no marked 
cross immunity between spotted fever and murine typhus. These 
same findings have recently been repeated by Parker with strains of 
maculatum disease isolated from A, maculatum collected in Missis¬ 
sippi in 1948 (5). 

This report describes the results obtained in a serological study of 

^Scientist, Plreetor, and Assistant Bacteriologist, respective, Rocky Mountain Itaborstory, Natlonsd 
Institates of Health, Public Health Service, Hamflton, Mont, t Uied September 4,1949. 
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the rickettsia of maculatum disease, particularly with respect to its 
relationship to rickettsiae of the spotted fever group. 

The methods used were: first, an analysis of the antigenic structure 
by injection of infectious guinea pig tissue into rabbits, according to 
the method originally outlined by Felix in 1933 (4) and also used by 
Davis (5); and second, a study of the complement-fibdng reactions of 
guinea pig antisera fii*st recommended by Plotz (6) as a means of 
identifying newly isolated rickettsial agents. 

Felix observed that rabbits receiving one injection of a specific 
rickettsia usually responded with the production of ProUus agglutinins. 
When the same species was reinjected into the rabbit after an inteiwal 
of 30 days, there was no further production of agglutinins. If, 
however, the second injection was made with a heterologous rickettsia 
there was a marked restimulation of Proteus agglutinins. 

Plotz and co-workers used the reactions obtained in complement 
fixation tests of sera from guinea pigs convalescing from rickettsial 
infections as a means of identifying newly isolated strains. They 
pointed out that the identification of strains of epidemic and murine 
typhus or Rocky Moimtain spotted fever on the basis of clinical 
findings alone is insufficient, and that the use of complement fixation 
reactions permits the detection of inapparent infections as well as the 
elimination of those animals developing fever from nonspecific causes. 
Their method consisted of inoculating guinea pigs with infectious 
material, bleeding them either 14 days after their temperatui*e re¬ 
turned to normal or 28 days following injection, and performing 
complement fixation tests with the serum using purified rickettsial 
suspensions as antigens. 

In using the method of Felix to study the relationship between the 
rickettsiae of a Dermacentor wndersoni strain of Rocky Mountain 
spotted fever and of maculatum disease, six rabbits were each inocu¬ 
lated intraperitoneaUy with 2 ml. of blood from guinea pigs infected 
with spotted fever, and six were inoculated with 3 ml. of a suspension of 
tunica vaginalis from a guinea p^ infected with maculatum disease 
(tunica vaginalis is more uniformly infectious in this disease than is 
blood). The production of Proteus agglutinins and complement¬ 
fixing antibodies was studied by bleeding the rabbits 15, 22, and 29 
days after injection. The agglutinin response is shown in figure 1. 
No significant titer of Proteus agglutinins was produced in the rabbits 
injected with the rickettsia of maculatu3ii disease. This confirms the 
earlier work of Parker (j0) and, in this respect, places maculatum 
disease in the same cat^ory as North Queensland tick typhus (7) and 
boutoimeuse fever (5), althou^ complement fixation definitely places 
all of these rickettsiae in the spotted fever group. It is possible that 
the failure of this rickettsia to produce ag^utinins is due to its low 
virulence for rabbits, since Felixes studies suggested that rabbits must 
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undergo a frank infection with rickettsial diseases in order to produce 
Proteus agglutinins. 

The rabbits injected with spotted fever rickettsiae showed some 
rise in temperatm*e and slight scrotal swelling, whereas, those injected 
with maculatum disease rickettsiae failed to show any clinical indica¬ 
tions of infection. The viability of the inocula used in our experiments 
was proved by simultaneous injection of guinea pigs. 

The group of six rabbits originally injected with Rocky Mountain 
spotted fever rickettsiae responded with the production of agglutinins 
for Proteus OX 19 and OX 2 . These reached a maximum titer about 15 
days after inoculation and fell to a low level by the 29th day. These 
rabbits were divided into two groups of three each, those of one group 
being challenged with spotted fever rickettsiae and those of the other 
with maculatum disease rickettsiae 30 days following the initial in¬ 
jection. At the same time, three normal rabbits were injected with 
each rickettsia to serve as controls. Blood specimens were again 
taken at 2-, 3-, and 4-week intervals and the serums were titrated for 
Proteus agglutinins and complement-fixing antibodies. 
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MYS FOLLOWiNG in0CULA7/ON 

Figure 2. Average complement fixation response in 6 rabbits injected with the 
rickettsia of Rodcy Mountain spotted fever and in 6 rabbits injected with the rick- 
ettsia of maculatum disease. 

There was no further production of ProtevA agglutinins in the 
challenged rabbits. It would appear that the original injection had 
“immunized’’ these animals against the second in jection of rickettsiae as 
far as responding with further production of Proteus agglutinins was 
concerned. According to Felix (4), if the second injection had been 
made with a strain of difiFerent antigenic structure from the one used 
in the original infection, there would have been a further stimulation 
in the production of agglutinins. In this instance, however, we have 
the added complication that maculatum disease rickettsiae failed to 
produce Proteus agglutinins in rabbits on first injection. 

The six rabbits originally injected with maculatum disease rick¬ 
ettsiae were likewise divided into two equal groups, one group being 
challenged with spotted fever rickettsiae and the other group with 
maculatum disease rickettsiae. Neither group of rabbits developed 
Proteus agglutinins. The failure to demonstrate Proteus agglutinins 
in the rabbits challenged with spotted fever indicates, according to the 
criteria of Felix, that these two strains are identical. However, it 
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must be realized that here we are dealing solely with the antigenic 
groupings responsible for the production of Proteus agglutinins. In 
the section to follow, in which the groupings giving rise to complement¬ 
fixing antibodies are studied, differences between spotted fever 
rickettsiae and maculatum disease rickettsiae are observed. It 
seems to be difficult to completely separate these two reactivities. 
Washing the rickettsial suspensions increases the species-specific 
reactivity but does not completely eliminate the broader, spotted fever 
group reaction. 

Suspensions of the rickettsiae of Eocky Mountain spotted fever, 
maculatum disease, murine typhus, and Q fever were used in testing, 
by complement fixation, the sera obtained from these rabbits. The 
results with spotted fever and maculatum disease antigens are shown 
in figure 2. The six rabbits injected with spotted fever rickettsiae 
showed a progressive rise in average titer against either antigen to 
about 1:450 by the 29th day. In contrast to this, the six injected with 
maculatum disease rickettsiae showed a rise in titer to only 1:80. 
This striking difference in complement-fixing antibody response is 
probably due in part to the difference in the degree of infectiousness 
of the two rickettsiae for rabbits, as previously su^ested in coimection 
with the Weil-Felix results. 

The results following challenge are shown in figure 3. Challenge 
with either the rickettsia of spotted fever or that of maculatum disease 
did not appreciably alter the complement-fixing response of the rabbits 
initially injected with spotted fever oi^anisms. Likewise, the 
homologous challenge inoculation did not appreciably alter the 
response of the rabbits initially injected with the rickettsia of macula¬ 
tum disease. But, when the rabbits originally given maculatum 
disease rickettsiae were challenged writh spotted fever rickettsiae, 
the response was the same as that obtained in the rabbits initially 
injected with spotted fever organisms, the titer rising to 1:1024. 
This indicates that the initial injection with the maculatum disease 
rickettsia did not produce resistance to challenge with that of spotted 
fever. 

The second method of approach, that suggested by Plotz, involved 
a study of the complement-fixing reactions of convalescent guinea pig 
sera, taken between the 20th and 30th days following infection, with 
various rickettsial antigens. The antigens were prepared from 
infected yolk sacs according to method U of Topping and Shepard 
(8). The soluble antigens represent the supernatant following removal 
of the rickettsiae by centrifugation. The tests were performed over a 
period of 2 years with more than 70 antigens prepared with seven 
rickettsial agents. Table 1 shows the reaction of maculatum disease 
antisera with the various rickettsial antigens. The reactions of these 
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Originally Infected with RMsf 
DAYS 

After Injection After challenge 


Originally Infected with maculatum 
disease 

DAYS 

After Injection After challenge 



# challenged wilh maculalum disease 
o —o challenged wtfh HMsf 


Figure 3. Average complement-fizing response in rabbits foUo^ving challenge. 


aatigeiis with their homologous antisera are given for comparison. 
It has been difficult to get a satisfactory washed rickettsial suspension 
of the maculatum disease lickettsia, and at the time these results were 
assembled, no such preparation was available. Likewise, no satis¬ 
factory boutonneuse fever antigen was available. However, in pre¬ 
vious tests, we had observed that South AMcan tick-bite fever gave 
reactions in complement fixation similar to those obtained with 
boutonneuse fever; therefore, the results presented in the table for 
South African tidk-bite fever are probably similar to those which 
would have been obtained with boutonneuse fever. 

The reactions obtained indicate that the maculatum disease rickett- 
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Table 1. Reaction of maculatum disease guinea pig antisera with rickettsial antigms 


Antigen 

Dilution of antiserum 
giving complete fix¬ 
ation with 2 units 
of antigen 

Macula¬ 
tum 
disease 
antiserum 1 

Homolo¬ 

gous 

antiserum ^ 

North Queensland tick typhus (soluble antigen)- 

1:64 

1:248 

North Queensland tick typhus (rickettsial suspension)_ 

0 

126 

South African tick-bite fever (soluble antigen)_ 

64 

256 

South African tick-bite fever (rickettsial susj^nsion)- 

8 

64 

Rocky Mountain spotted fever (soluble antigen)_ 

72 

339 

Rocky Mountain spotted fever (rickettsial susj^nsion).. 

14 

240 

Rickettsialpox (soluble antigen)_ 

64 

129 

Rickettsialpox (rickettsial suspension)_ 

Maculatum disease (rickettsial suspension)^_ 

4 

328 

166 

Murine typhus __ 

0 

512 

Q fever__ 

0 

416 




1 Average of 20 tests. > <p] 3 is ^iras a erode sospension. 


sia definitely belongs in the spotted fever group. Although sorae 
cross reactions were obtained with suspensions of rickettsiae beloi^- 
ing to the spotted fever group, the homologous reaction of the macula¬ 
tum disease suspension is considerably stronger and is sufficient to 
indicate that this strain is antigenically different from the other 
strains of the group. Specificity such as that shown in table 1 is 
often difficult to demonstrate in individual tests. It is only by con¬ 
sidering several tests that a true picture of the reactivity is obtained. 

The reactions obtained between the rickettsiae of spotted fever and 
macifiatum disease and their antisera are given in table 2. It will be 
noted that the homologous reactions are significantly higher. How¬ 
ever, the homologous maculatum disease reactions are consistently 
lower than homologous spotted fever reactions. Maculatiun disease 
infection almost always results in a lower titer of complement-fixing 
antibody in the guinea pig, probably because of the mildness of the 
infection. 

Emphasis has been placed on the relationship between the lickettsia 
of maculatiun disease and that of spotted fever because both rickettsiae 
are resident in the tick population in one portion of the United States 
in which spotted fever is endemic, i. e., the portion comprising the 
South Central and the Southeastern States. In this region, the 
rickettsia of spotted fever is resident in Dennacenior variaJnlis, 
Amblyomma americamm, and JSaemaphysaiis hpotis-pdhislris, and 
that of maculatum disease in Amblyomma maeuMum. There is no 
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Table 2. Complement fixation between spotted fever and maculatum disease suspensions 

cold their antisera 


Antigen 

1 Dilution of sera giving 
complete fixation ^ 

Rocky 

Mountain 

spotted 

fever 

Macula¬ 

tum 

disease 

Rocky Mountain spotted fever No. 188_ 

11:2881 

1:32 

ll:288l 

1:40 

1:32 

Maculatum disease No. 185____ 

liiMl 

1:48 

Rocky Mountain spotted fever No. 193__ 

Maculatum disease No. 192_ 

ll:72l 




1 These figures represent the average titer obtained with two antisera. 


present evidence that the rickettsia of maculatum disease occurs in 
D, mriahilis, A. americanum^ or H, leporis-palustris or that the 
rickettsia of spotted fever occurs in A. ma^vlatum. 

Summary and Conclusion 

A serological study has been made of a rickettsia recovered from 
ticks (Amblyomma maculatum) collected in Texas, Georgia, and 
Mississippi. The reactions obtained place it in the Rocky [Moimtain 
spotted fever group of rickettsiae. This agrees with previous findings. 
Results obtained in rabbits and guinea pigs indicate that it is less 
virulent for these animals than are most Dermacentor andersoni or 
Z?. variabilis strains of spotted fever. Analysis of sera for comple¬ 
ment-fixing antibodies demonstrates that this rickettsia is related in 
antigenic structure to Rocky Mountain spotted fever but is not identi¬ 
cal with it or any other known member of the spotted fever group. 
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Industrial Sickness Absenteeism 


Males and Females, 1948, and Males, First and Second Quarters, 

1949 

By W. M. Gaf^br, D.Sc.* 

Quarterly reports have appeared presenting data for 1948 on sick¬ 
ness and nouindustrial injmies disabling for more than 1 week 
among a group of 200,000 male workera (1, 2). This report is con¬ 
cerned with the experience of males and females in 1948 and earliei' 
years, and of males during the fimt and second quarters of 1949. 
Basic data are derived from reports of industrial sick benefit associa¬ 
tions, company relief departments, and group health insurance plans. 
The last report covering females appeared in 1948 (f). 

Males and Females. 1948 and EarUer Years 

Frequency rates for males and females are given by cause in table 1 
for 1948, 1947, and the 10-year period 1939-48. During the year 
1948, a total of 104.5 absences per 1,000 males and 257.2 absences per 
1,000 females were recorded for aU sickness and nonindustrial injuries 
disabling for 8 calendar days or longer. Among males, 32.4 absences 
per 1,000 persons were reported for respiratory diseases, 17.4 ab¬ 
sences per 1,000 for digestive diseases, and 42.6 for nonxespiratory- 
nondigestive diseases including ill-defined and unknown causes. The 
corresponding rates for females are 104.5, 31.1, and 101.9, respectively. 
It is of interest to observe that the rate 3 delded for the group of res¬ 
piratory diseases among females equals the rate for all causes amoirg 
males. 

An examination of corTesponding male rates for 1948 and 1947 
reveals that with the exception of a 33 percent decrease in the 1948 
frequency of influenza and grippe, and the reflection of this decrease 
in rates for the group of respiratory diseases and all causes, the fre¬ 
quency of specific causes is remarkably stable in the 2 years. In both 
1948 and 1947, the male rate recorded for aU sickness and norrindustrial 
injuries is less than the corresponding rate for the 10-year period, 
1939-18, a difference due principally to decreases in frequency of a 
number of respiratoxy diseases. 

Among females, the 1948 frequency of all causes and of each of the 
broad cause groups is similar in magnitude to the coiTesponding rate 
for 1947, the rates in both years being weU above the corresponding 
rates for 1939-48. This relationship is not maintained however by a 
nmnber of the specific causes. Thus, it will be observed in table 1 

^Principal Statistician, Division of Industrial Hygiene, Public Health Service. 

(1360) 
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Table 1. Annual number of absences per 1,000persons on account of sickness and nonin^ 
dustrial injuries disabling for 8 consecutive calendar days or longer, by cause; experience 
of MALE and FEHALB employees in various industries, 1948, 1947, and 1939-48, 
inclusive ^ 
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Table 2, Number of absences per 1,000 males {annual basis) on account of sickness and 
nonindustrial injuries disabling for 8 consecutive calendar days or longer, by cause; 
experience of male employees in various industries, first and second quarters of 1949 ^ 


Number of absences per 1,000 males (annual basis) begin¬ 
ning in specified period 


Cause 2 

Second quarter 

First quarter 


First half 


1949 

1948 

1949 

1918 

1 

1949 

1918 

1944-48 

Sickness and nonindustrial injuries.. 

84.9 

99.7 

117.4 

129.5 

101.2 

114.5 

135.3 

Nonindustrial injuries (169-'195). 

8.7 

12.6 

11.7 

12.6 

10.2 

12.6 

12.3 

Sickness. 

76.2 

87.1 

105.7 

116.9 

91.0 

101.9 

123.0 

Respiratory diseases. 

Tuberculosis of respiratory system (13j— 

24.1 

27.0 

41.4 

52.3 

32.8 

39.6 

54.4 

.7 

. 7 

.6 

.6 

.6 

.6 

. 7 

Influenza, grippe (33)--- 

8.0 

7.1 

14.9 

20.9 

10.8 

14.0 

23,1 

Bronchitis, acute and chronic (106). 

4.2 

5.1 

6.1 

8.7 

5.2 

6.9 

8.4 

Pneumonia, all forms (107-109)... 

Diseases of pharynx and tonsils (115b, 

3.7 

4.1 

5.5 

6.7 

4.6 

5.4 

6.1 

1150. 

other respiratory diseases (104, 105, 110- 

3.4 

3.7 

6.2 

4.4 

4.3 

4.0 

5.5 

114). 

5.5 

6.3 

9.1 

11.0 

7.3 

8.7 

10.0 

D^estive diseases. 

Diseases of stomach except cancer (117, 

15.1 

17.2 

18.6 

17.2 

16.8 

17.2 

18.3 

118). 

4.7 

; 5.2 

5.9 

6.3 

5.3 

5.7 

5.9 

Diarrhea and enteritis (120). 

1.7 

1 2.0 

3.5 

1.8 

2.1 

1.9 

2.3 

Appendicitis (121). 

3.4 

3.8 

4.0 

3.0 

3.7 

3.4 

3.9 

Hernia (122a). 

Other digestive diseases (116a, 115d, 116, 

2.2 

3.2 

2.7 

2.4 

2.4 

1 

2.9 

2.6 

122b-129). 

3.1 

3.0 

3.5 

3.7 

3.3 

3.3 

3.6 

Nonre.spiratory-nondigestive diseases. 

Infectious and pai^tic diseases (1-12, 

34.8 

39.2 

43.2 

43.8 

39.0 

41.4 

45.6 

14-24, 26-29, 31, 32, 34-44) ». 

2.5 

3.3 

2.9 

3.3 

2.7 

3.3 

3.2 

Rheumatism, acute and chronic (5S, 69)— 

4.0 

4.3 

4.5 

5.6 

4.2 

4.9 

5.6 

Neurasthenia and the like (part of 8^).... 


1.6 

1.9 

1.7 

1.7 

1.6 

2.1 

Neuralgia, neuritis, sciatica (87b). 

Other diseases of nervous system (80-85, 

2.2 

2.7 

2.4 

2.6 

2.3 

2.C 

3.1 

87, except part of 84d, and 87b). 

Diseases of heart and arteries, and neph¬ 

1.3 

1.4 

1.9 

1.8 

1.6 

1.6 i 

1.9 

ritis (9Q-99, 102,130-132). 

Other diseases of genitourinary system 

5.6 

6.6 

7.5 

8.0 

6.6 

7.3 

7.9 

(133-138). 

2.9 

3.1 

3.2 

3.0 

3.0 

3,1 

3.2 

Diseases of skin (151-153). 

Diseases of organs of movement except 

2.7 

3.2 

3.4 

3.2 

3.0 

3.2 

3.4 

diseases of Joints (156b). 

All other diseases (45-57, 60-79,88,89,100, 

2.0 

2.9 

3.1 

3.5 

2.6 

3.2 

3.5 

101,103,154,155,150a, 157, 162). 

10.2 

10.1 

12.4 

11.1 

11.3 

10.6 

11.7 

Ul-deflned and unknown causes (200). 

2.2 

3.7 

2.5 

3.6 

2.4 

3.7 

4.7 

Average number of males. 

199,070 

199,579 

202,289 

197,229 

200,679 

198,404 

1,063,484 


1 Industrial injuries and venereal diseases are not included. 

3 Numbers in parentheses are disease title numbers from International List of Causes of Death, 1939. 
3 Exclusive of Influenza and grippe, respiratory tuberculosis, and venereal diseases. 


and grippe. A review of first-quarter rates for the group of respiratory 
diseases during the 10 years, 1940-49, reveals that the rates have 
decreased steadily from a peak of 97.7 in 1943 to the present rate of 
41.4 in 1949, the 1949 rate being more than 40 percent below the 
10-year mean of 69.9. 

REFERENCES 

{1) Gafafer, W. M.: Industrial sickness absenteeism. Males and females, 1947, 
and males first and second quarters, 1948. Pub. Health Rep. S3: 1489 (1948). 
Reprint No. 2898. 

(0) Gafafer, W. M.: Sickness absenteeism among industrial workers, third and 
fourth quarters of 1948. Pub. Health Rep. 64: 641 (1949). 






























INCTOENCE OP DISEASE 


No health department, State or local, can effectively prevent or control disease without 
knowledge of when, where, and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 

REPORTS FROM STATES FOR WEEK ENDED OCTOBER 8, 1949 

The incidence of poliomyelitis declined for the seventh consecutive 
week, from a total of 1,856 cases last week to 1,586 currently, or a 
decrease of 14.4 percent. However, the current figure is considerably 
above the 5-year median of 877. The decrease in poHomyelitis 
incidence was shared by all the geographic divisions in the Nation 
except the South Atlantic which increased from 64 to 72 cases. In¬ 
creases were reported in 17 States, with the largest increases (more 
than 15 cases reported) over last week’s figure as follows: Indiana 
(36 to 62), New Jersey (65 to 85), and Missouri (27 to 42). The 23 
States reporting more than 20 cases each are as follows (last week’s 
figures in parentheses); Increases —Massachusetts 93 (82), Connecti¬ 
cut 43 (40), New Jersey 85 (65), Indiana 62 (36), Missouri 42 (27), 
Kansas 23 (21), and Oklahoma 43 (40), Oregon 23 (17); Decreases — 
New York 222 (287), Permsylvania 32 (47), Ohio 59 (105), Illinois 
71 (113), Michigan 90 (134), Wisconsin 61 (68), Minnesota 86 (89), 
Iowa 37 (56), Nebraska 31 (41), Kentucky 28 (33), Arkansas 24 (26), 
Texas 52 (67), Colorado 23 (36), Washington 24 (36), and California 
110 (117). The total for the year to date is 34,736 as compared with 
20,381 for the corresponding period last year and a 5-year median of 
15,423. 

During the week, 1 case of smallpox was reported in Kansas. The 
total smallpox cases reported for the year to date is 44, for the same 
period last year, 51 and a 5-year median of 286. A total of 1,163 cases 
of influenza was reported for the Nation, a slight increase over last 
week’s figure of 1,019, but less than the median of 1,171. Of the 
States, Texas and Vu-ginia reported the largest number of cases, 831 
and 107, respectively. Texas exceeded the 5-year median of 646 cases. 
The comparable median for Virginia is 149. 

A total of 9,071 deaths was recorded during the week in 94 large 
cities in the United States, as compared with 8,482 last week, 8,422 
and 9,222, respectively, for the corresponding weeks of 1948 and 
1947. The 3-year (1946-48) median was 8,630. The cumulative 
figure for the year to date is 366,876, as compared with 368,429 for 
the same period last year. The number of deaths imder 1 year of 
age was 646, last week 680, same week last year 601, 3-year median 
706. The cumulative total is 26,183, same period last year 26,731. 

( 1353 ) 
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TERRITORIES AND POSSESSIONS 
Puerto Rico 

Notifiable diseases —5 weeks ended October 1, 1949 .—^During the 5 
weeks ended October 1, 1949, cases of certain notifiable diseases were 
reported in Puerto Rico as follows: 


Disease 

Oases 

Disease 

Cases 

Chickenpox___ 

22 

Syphilis.-.-.—. 

46 

TlfphthftHa __ _ _ _ 

38 

Telanus__ 

18 

D^ntery. ..... 

5 

Tetanus, infantilA _ 

1 

Gonorrhea -. 

103 

Tuberculosis (all forms)... 

466 

TnflnpTirft__ _ __ _ __ 

11,650 

Typhoid fever.-. 

5 

Malaria____ 

10 

^phus fever (murine)... 

5 

Measles___ — —__ 

19 

whooping cough_ 

162 

Poliomyelitis. 

10 




DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED OCT. 8, 1949 

[JB’rom the Weekly Mortality IndoK, issued by the National Office of Vital Statistics] 



Week ended 
Oct. 8,1949 

Correspond¬ 
ing week, 
1948 

Data for 94 large cities of the XTnited States: 

Total fleaths; __ _ . _ 

9,071 
8,630 
366,876 
646 
706 
26,183 

70,086,323 

11,529 

8.6 

9.2 

8,422 

Madian fof 3 pHor yflar?» _ _ . _ ______ 

Total fleath.q,*flrf:t-40 _ 

368,429 

601 

Deaths unrier 1 year of 

Mad fan for a prior yaars _____ __ 

Deaths under 1 year of age, first 40 weeks of year. 

Data from industrial insurance companies: 

Policies in force....-____ 

26,734 

70,838,415 

11,513 

as 

9.4 

Nnmhar of dpath olalmq _ _ _ _ __ _ _ _ 

Death claims for 1,000 policies in force, annual rate. 

Death claims per 1,000 policies, first 40 weeks of year, annual rate. 
































FOREIGN REPORTS 


CANADA 

Provinces—Notifiable diseases—Week ended September 17^ 1049 ,— 
During the week ended September 17, 1949, cases of certain notifiable 
diseases were reported by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics of Canada 
as follows: 


Disease 

New¬ 

found¬ 

land 

Prince 

Ed¬ 

ward 

Island 

Nova 

Sco¬ 

tia 

New 

Brmis- 

wick 

Que¬ 

bec 

On¬ 

tario 

Mani¬ 

toba 

Sa**- 

fcitch- 

ewan 

Alber¬ 

ta- 

Brit¬ 

ish 

Co¬ 

lum¬ 

bia 

Total 

Chickenpox_ 



IS 


28 

25 

1 

9 

12 

25 

116 

Diphtheiia 





1 


s 

D-^nterv. baeillarv__ 






4 





4 








4 




4 






1 

6 

1 

1 

8 

1 

17 



|■||||■■ 

14 







1 

15 

Measles_ 



4 


62 

22 

15 

12 

13 

24 

142 

Mumps 





a 

34 

2 

1 

1 

29 

80 

Poliomyelitis_ 

4 



5 

K1 

67 

17 

i 

17 

13 

167 

Scarlet fever- 




1 ! 

28 

12 

2 

1 

mtm 

1 

58 

Tuberculosis (all forms)_ 




s i 

127 

35 

39 

40 

20 

32 

41 

316 

Typhoid and paratyphoid 
fever_ 




5 

1 

7 

48 

XJndulant fever----. 





1 


1 




3 

Venereal diseases: 

Gonorrhea_ 

8 

5 

13 

7 

96 

02 

33 

11 

39 

64 

338 

Syohilis_ 

3 

1 

14 

S 

76 

22 

5 

11 

9 

13 

162 

oi^er forms_ 






9 

2 

Whooping cough __ 

2 




91 

45 

i 1 

5 \ 

5 

■ 

159 









WORLD DISTRIBUTION OF CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS 
FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER 

From consular reports, international health organizations, meiical officers of the Public Health Service 
and other sources. The leports contained in the following tables must not be considered os complete or 
final as regards either the list of countries included or the figures for the particular countries for which reports 
are given. 

CHOLERA 

(Cases) 

Note.— Since many of the figures in the following tables are from weekly reports, the accumulated totals 
are for approximate dates. 


Place 

Jonuary- 

1 

August 1 

September 1949—week ended— 

July 1949 

! 

1949 

3 

10 

17 

24 


VSIA 

240 

1 






183 

..1 





Wnnl-mAin 


1 2 





RasMoiL 


' 2 

‘ 1 





Ceylon:' 

THucomaleo- ___ _1 

2 



1 


China: j 

Amoy.-. 

a 1 




i 



See footnotes at end of table. 
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CHOLERA—Continued 


Place 


ASIA—Continued 

India.... 

Ahmedabad.-. 

Allahabad... 

Bombay... 

Calcutta..-. 

Cawcpore____ 

Cnoanada... 

Cnddalore... 

Ixicknoc?. 

Madras__ 

Masxilipatam... 

Nagpur.. 

Negapatam.. 

New Delhi... 

Raj Samand.. 

Tutieorin. 


India (French): 

Earikal... 

Pondicherry. 

Indochina (Frencuj: 

Ca.nbodia_ 

Ouehinehina_ 

Pakistan. 

Chittagong_ 

Dacca..... 

Lahore.....--... 

Slain (Thailand^_ 

Bangkok. 


! January- 
July 1949 

i . _ . 

.August 

1949 

September 1949—week ended— 

3 

10 

17 

24 

62,160 

8,376 

*1,642 

8 1,359 

8 1,023 




1 



3 1 7 


1 



1 5 

1 1 





- M.all 

195 

44 

62 

44 

39 

12s 

45 

5 

4 

4 

2 


5 

6 

1 



1 0 

. 



. 


-J 32 

. 

J 1 




. 1 IDS 

1.50 

16 

41 

15 

6 

1 






— i 1 

17 

4 

2 


_ 1 26 






1 * 

1. 'Ih' 


1 



-1 (2) 






J 11 






.5.5 




! 

100 _ 


. ... 

. . 1 

42 

.. 

1 _ 




1C 

1 

_!_ 



22,968 

3 769 





74 

I 1 





02 

0 





a 

1 


9 



J 9 






8 _ _ 





' 1 i 

I 


1 Imported. 2 Suspected, s PreliTiln'try figures. * Includes imported cases. » Correction: The 40 cases 
of cholera reported in Raj Sumand for the period January-June 1949 (see Pub. Health Rep. €4: 1242 (1949, 
^\e^e in error. Xo cases of cUolem were reported ia Raj Samaud during that period. 


PLAGUE 

(Cases) 


AFP.XA 

Basutoland.—.. 

Belgian Coneo.. 

Costermansville Province. 

Stanleyville Province_ 

British East -\frica: 

Konya.---- 

Tanganyika. 

Madftsa«!cai.. 

Tananarive..-. 

Rhodesia, Xorthern.. 

Union of South AL-ka. 

Cape Province. 

Oramio Free Stat^'_ 

Transvaal. 


Burma.. 

Hand^y_ 

Moulmein..._ 

Rangoon. 

Clilna- 

Chekiang Province 

Wenchow.. 

Fukien Provinet*_ 

Kiangsl Province. 


ASIA 


42 

12 

2 

110 

5 

35 

70 

3 I 

2 I 

45 54 1 
*2^ , 

4 I 


7 426 i 
1 


7 I 
7 I 
20 
9 ' 


India...1 7 25,459 


Indochina (French).. 

ATiTift m__ 

Cambodia.... 

Cochinchina.. 

Laos.. 

Java.. 

Biam (Thailand)., 


117 

02 

20 

W31 

3 

n 62 
152 







2 

1 

1 

1 







1 












4 

4 


8 16 

*1 








. 

<10 

*8 

3 

1 

2 

«3 

83 

4«5 

4«5 

2 

2 

1 :::::::::: 




j. i| 

1 












j 









J . _ _ __ 





1 i 




1 





1,0<H 

6 

3 

2 

1 

8 272 

2 

>90 

«84 

1 

1 





2 










“30 

3 

»18 

5 

U27 

2 

U4 

4 

as 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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PLAGUE—Continued 


Place 

Januaiy- 
July 1949 

August 

1949 

September 1949—week ended— 

3 

10 

17 

24 

EUBOPE 

Portugal: Azores___ 

4 






SOUTH AMBBICA 

Ecuador: 

Lojft PTOvinpA. 

M4 





Peru: _ 

Lambayeque Department_ 

10 

4 

7 

2 





LiTnft Dfipfirtment _ _ _ . _ 






PiUTft Department 






Venezuela: 

Aragna State. . . . 






OCEANIA 

Hawaii Territory: Plague infected rats « 




. 



1 Includes 2 cases of raeumonie plague, a Sept. 1-10,1940. * Sept. 11-20,1949. * Includes suspected cases. 
«Corrected figure. «Pneumonic plague. 1 1ncludes imported cases, s Imported. »Preliminary fi^es. 
»Includes 7 cases of pneumonic plague, reported in AprU 1949. Includes 29 cases (all fatal) reported in 
Joc^ik&Tt& Eesidency July 10-August 7,1949. ^ In Jogjakarta Residency, all fatal. «In Jogjakarta City. 
» Chaguarpamba, Paltas Ooimty, 2 cases; Sozoranga, Macara County, 1 case; Cola, Celica County, 1 case, 
u Plague Infection has been reported in Hawaii Territory as follows; On Mar. 12,1949, in mass inoculation 
of 2 pools of tissue from 10 rats (8 and 2), taken on Maul Island; on Mar. 16,1949, in mass inoculation of 3 
pools of 29 fieas (7,12, and 10); on Aug. 4,1949, in mass inoculation of 15 fleas; on Aug. 18,1949, in a pool of 
31 fleas, and on Sept. 15,1919, in 49 fleas, aU collected from rats trapped on the Island of Hawaii. 


SMALLPO:ir 
(Cases) 
(P«« present) 


ATBIGA 

Algeria ^ _ _ . __ ^ 

160 

2560 

21,317 

24 

976 

564 

36 

20 

64 

297 

3 

1 

6 

87 

1 

120 

58 

17 

251 

3 

8 

171 

7,442 

421 

1 

5 

406 

16 

108 

160 

154 

132 

21 


17 



Angola_ 




■ReTp>Ti Congo.. 

149 

1 

35 

54 




British East Africa: 

Kenya _ . _ _ _ 









Tonganyilrp 


1 

1 


TTganda' _ 




Cameroon (British). . . . 






Ce-meroon (Preneh) _ . 



14 

Uo 



Dahomey ' _ _ __ _ __ _ 

58 


»11 


Egypt ' .. r - 



Eritrea 






Ethiopia . .. 






French Eouatorial Africa 

8S 










French West Airica: Haute Volta _ 

1 





Camhia . _ _ _ _ . . 





Gold Coast. .. 






Ivory Coast. 






Liberia 




Morocco (French) . . . 






Mozambique_ _ _ 

24 





Nigeria ." 





Niger Territory _ .. . . 

41 


12 



Portuguese Ciiinea __ ___ 




Rhode^; 

Northern . 

1 


11 

■2 





Senegal. 






Sierra Leone 







36 

1 


6 

12 


6 

Sudan (Frmehl' 





»3 



1 

P 




Union of South Africa. 

455 

P 

P 

P 

P 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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SMAIXPOX—Continned 


Place 

January- 

August 

September 1919~week ended— 

July 1949 

1949 

3 

10 

17 ! 

24 

ASIA 

Afghanistan___ 

144 

49 ! 





Arabia__ 

<42 

3 





■Rfihrftin Tala-nds.. _ _____ _ 

<54 

1 


1 

1 

1 

Burma______ 

1,544 

SI 

01 

9 

7 

14 

16 

Ceylon. ____ _ 

SI 




ChinaT __ _ 

947 





India.______ 

69,015 

1 

2,183 

8 473 

6 251 

6 231 


India fFrench): Yanfton _ 





India (Portuguese)__ 

216 

6 





Indochina (French)_ 

2,359 

240 

15 

i 

1 

6 


Iran_ 

37 

4 



Iraq____ 

<408 

19 

2 

2 

25 

19 

Israel___ _ _ 

5 





Japan..______ 

122 






Korea (Southern)___ 

8,767 

<139 


_ 




TiPhannn. 






Malay States (Federated).. 

43 i 






Manchuria___ 

9 






Netherlands Indies: 

Java. - 

<7,127 

2 

2,414 

407 

246 

280 

207 

Riouw Archipelago___ 



Sumatra_J... 

<136 

38 

8 

5 

2 

5 

Pakistan.._ 

3,473 

11 

«60 




Philippine Islands: 

Mindoro Island_ 





Rnmhlnn Lsland . . _ 

«4 






Tablas Island_ 

2 






Portuguese Timor_ 

4 




.1 


Siam (Thailand^ _ . 

37 

8 



i! 


Straits Settlements: Singapore_ 

4 0 


.! 



Syria...... ...... 

427 

66 


7 

5 

1 

Transjordan___ 

193 

62 



1 


Turkey. (See Turkey In Europe.) 





EITROPE 

Belgium_ 

1 






Gtermany (U. S. Zone)_ 

? 1 






Groat Britain: England and Wales 

<20 






Italy - - __ _ . _____ 

8 95 






Portugal _ _ . ... _ _ _____ 







Spain 

2 






Canary Islands_ _ ___ 

6 


__ _ 




Turkey _ _ _ _ __ . _ __ 

92 






XOETH AMERICA 

Cuba: Babana _____ _ _ _ _ _ _ . _ 

* 6 




_! 

1 _ 

Gnatemala 

4 






Mexien ___ _ _ _ __ . _ _ __ 

M5 

1 

1 


1 


SOrTH AMEiUCA 

Argentina..........._ 

2 100 

255 


11 

17 


Bolivia___ 

35 



Brazil. _ . 

2 79 

*14 

1 


4 


Chile_ _ 

5 2 





Colombia _ _ _ _ 

si,S36 

^544 






Equador _ _ _ _ _ 






Par^uay___ 

24 






Peril. _ _ . _ _ _ 

1,616 

1,328 

1 

2 

1 ^ 





Venezuela..... 


1 

i 


OCEAS'U 

Guam_ 

! 


i 




1 






1 Sept. 1-10, 1949. lOastriin. ^S^t. 11 - 20 , 1949. «Includes imported esses. ^ Imported. 

® Preliminary figures, “ Reported week ended July 30,1949, in Wurtemburg. “ Includes 95 cases of vario¬ 
loid reported in Rome Jon. 1-Jime 10,1949. * Alastrim. 
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TYPHUS FEVER* 
(Cases) 

(P*= present) 


Place 

January- 
July 1949 

August 

1949 

September 1949*—week ended— 

3 

10 

17 

24 

AFRICA 

[ 







1 59 

5 


^1 




24 






i Ml 






Brilisli Bast Africa: 







Benya_ 

70 







1 4 





-— 

Tanganyika_ 

i 1 







! 174 

2 






; 62 

1 


1 




457 






oSd &oast__---- 

1 







198 

10 





Tananarive.-.. 

2 10 






Morocco (French)___ 

16 

1 . 





Morocco (Spanish). 

22 







n 







fil 

3 


1 4 



Union of South Africa.-. 

J72 

23 


p 

p 


iSIA 







Afehanistan. 

4 1,548 

14 





\iabia; Aden_ 

»2 






Burma....--.__—---—......-..... 

4 






Cevlon: CJolombo_ 

2 5 






Uhina_________ 

44 

4 





India. 

*230 

2 


1 



Sdia (Portuguose). 

20 

5 





Indofibirta (French). 

1.3 

1 






1 .% 

3 






41 

11 

4 

3 

2 

4 

Japan ......... --—... 

92 


1 




Korea..— 

1. MO 

7 





Lebanon__ 

1 

1 





Pakistan___ 

5iK) 






Palestine_-____— 

*100 






Philippine Islands: Iffanila.-. 

2 1 






Straits Settlements; Singapore.. 

?2 






S 3 nria....-..-.__ ____.... 

21 

1 




1 

Transjordan_-__ 

59 

1 





Turkey. (See Turkey in Europe.) 







EUROPE 







Belgium__ 

*5 






Bulgaria..___-_-_-___ 

371 

13 

4 




Czechoslovakia___.........__ 

20 



2 



France.-__-_-_ 

4 

1 





Great Britain; Island of Malta. 

5 

1 

2 

1 

2 


Greeco..________ 

3 33 

3 2:j 

1 

1 



Hungary........ 

20 






Italy. 

2i» 

4 





Sicily.....-_.... 

13 






Poland__ 

243 

9 





Portugal_........._____ 

5 






Rumf^a............................ ___ - 

417 






Spain...... 

3 

2 





Turkey.—_........___ 

130 

13 

4 

4 

g 


Yugoslavia-_ ___ 

159 

16 


2 



NORTH AMERICA 







Bahama Islands: Nassau__ 

21 





- 

Oosta Rica >...... 

24 

4 

1 




Cuba*... 

3 






GnAtATunlft __ _ 

37 






Jamaica >.. 

16 

1 

1 




Mexico >.. 

134 

29 

2 


2 


Panamfi. Canal Zona 2 

10 






Puerto Rico *... 

27 


i 


2 

1 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TYPHUS FEVER—Continued 


Place 

January- 

Julyl949 

August 

1949 

September 1019—week ended— 

3 

10 

17 

24 

SO^TH AMEFICA 

1 

53 

2 

140 

1,667 

5 

213 

663 

62 

8 78 

7 






Bolivia._ 






T^r?i7.n - _ - - - - - 






Chiles. 

12 


2 



noInTTihift 3 




Curacao s_ 






Ecuador 3 _ 






Peru_____ 






Venezuela ^_ 

6 

9 

1 

.i’ 

1 

1 


1 

D 

OCEANIA 

Ausbalia s___ 


Hawaii Territorv 2 __ _ __ _ 










•Reports from some areas are probably murine type, while others include both murine and louse-bome 
typos. 

J Sept. 1-10,1940. 2 Murine type. ^ includes murine type. * An epidemic of louse-borne typhus fever 
\\-as reported in Afehanlstan on July 22, 1949. 8 Ineludes imported cases. “ Approximate number reported 
m outbreak in villages in Hebron and Bethlehem distiiets in February 1949. ? One case type unspedfled, 
1 case murine type. * Corrected figure. 


YELLOW FEVER 
( 0 *=*cases; D»deaths) 


AFEIC.1 

Beleian Congo: 

Stanleyville Province. 

..D 

5 

1 





French Equatorial Africa: 

Bangm..____ 

.D 1 


1 


1 . 



Gold Coast.._ 

.c 

1)4 

IS 


i 



Akwatia..... 

.C 1 

4 

81 





Birim District___ 

.C 1 

t 13 





Komenda Villave *_ 

.D 

1 






Nkwanta Dunkwa Area. 

.. 1 ) 

1 






Oda .Area: 

Bawdua___ 

.c 

2 1 

8 1 





Esubonl_ 

.c 

*l 

21 

. 1 





Oselkrome Village.... 

.D 

1 

!._. 




Winneba Area: ” 

Apaza_-_ 

.D 


1 






.D 


1 





Nyakrom____ 

.C 

82 

*3 





Nigeria: 

Kaduna (Airport)_ 

.D 




1 


Lagos.-. 

.D 

»3 






Sudan (French): 

Bamaku___ 

.D 





1 


NOBTE .VMERICA 

Panama: 

Colon Province... 

.D 1 


2 


. 

! 

1 

n 


Pacora___ 

O 

1 B§ 



- - 


SOUTH AMERICA 

Brazil: 

Amazonas State.... 

.D ' 

1 1 

i 



1 

1 

i 

1 

Para State____ 

D 1 

3 






Ecuador: 

Napo Pastaza Province.. 

.D ■ 

1 






Peru: 

Cuzco Department... 

.D 

2 






fifin \rftrtvn DftnftTtTriRTit. 

_D 

1 

j. 


1 i 




1 


1 1 



1 Indades snspected cases. ^ Suspected. > Near seaport of SekondL ^ Deaths. 8 Includes 2 deaths 
!1 confirmed, 1 suspected) and 1 suspected case. «Imported. ’ Reported in Buena Vista, s Reported 
ran. 15,1949. Date of occuiTenoe Nov. 11-Dec. 30,1048. Five cas^ (all fatal) confii^d, 3 so^ct^ oases. 
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Development of Calcification in Pulmonary Lesions 
Associated with Sensitivity to Histoplasmin 

By Michael L, Forcolow, M. D.* 


As a result of intensive studies during the past few years, evidence 
has accumulated which suggests that histoplasmosis—formerly 
believed to be a rare and usually fatal disease—also exists as a mild 
asymptomatic syndi’ome which is very prevalent in certain parts of 
the world (f, 2). Although quite typical cases of clinical liistoplas- 
mosis are probably much more frequent than previously thought, the 
principal significance of the asymptomatic form is that in certain 
respects the disease so closely resembles tuberculosis as to be fre¬ 
quently confused with it. 

The most striking similarity between the two diseases lies in the fact 
that in both there are pulmonary calcifications which are so alike in 
appearance as to be indistinguishable except that some occur in 
people who are hypemensitive to tuberculin and others in people 
hypersensitive to histoplasmin (S). With respect to tuberculosis, it 
has been well established that the antecedent lesion is a ‘^soft’^ type 
of infiltrate in a tuberculin positive individual from whom it is often 
possible to recover tubercle bacilli by careful examination. Rather 
similar soft lesions have been found in histoplasmin positive, tuberculin 
negative persons, and the fungus Histoplasma capsulatum has been 
recovered in some of these cases. Although this type of evidence 
leaves Httle doubt that healing by calcification does take place in 
histoplasmosis as it does in tuberculosis, the actual demonstration of 
calcification developing in pulmonary infiltrates in histoplasmin. 
positive individuals has not yet been presented convincingly. 

By doing periodic routine school X-ray and skin testing surveys in 
Kansas City, several hundred histoplasmin positive, tuberculin nega¬ 
tive children with pulmonary infiltrates were found, the different 
types of lesions having been described in an earlier paper by Rurcolow, 

•Senior Surgeon, Division of Tuberculosis, Eleld Studies Branch. 

This is the forty-fifth of a series of special issues of PtTBLic Hbalth Bepobts devoted exclusively to 
tuberculosis control, which appear in the first week of each month. The series began with the Mar. 1,1946, 
issue. The articles in these special issues are reprinted as extracts from the Public He u.th Reports. 
Effective with the July 5,1946, issue, these extracts may he purchased from the Superintendent of Docu¬ 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. O., for 10 cents a single copy. Subscriptions are 
obtainable at $1.00 per year; $1.25 foreign. 
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!Mantz and Lewis (4). These children have now been followed for 
varying periods up to 4 years, during which time some of the infiltrates 
disappeared completely, some apparently became fibrotic, but the 
majority gradually developed calcification. 

Seventeen children whose lesions calcified have been selected for 
presentation in this paper. The ginup includes 9 white males, 6 
white females, 1 colored male and 1 colored female, ranging in age from 
4 to 15 years. Most of these children had lived all of their lives in or 
near Kansas City. All of the children were completely asymptomatic 
at the time of the suiwey and throughout the period of observation, 
with no history of any type of illness which could be related to the 
development of the infiltrate. Two patients (cases 1 and 2) with 
respiratory symptoms were referred for diagnosis and have been added 
to the series obtained from the survey. 

In addition to skin tests and chest films at regular intervals on all 
cases, the periodic observation included serological studies and search 
for the etiological agent. Because all but two of the children appeared 
to be in nonnal good health during the follow-up period, it was difficult 
to obtain permission for some of the most desirable examinations. 
Therefore, although the results of such tests are included in the case 
summaries, coverage of the total group is too inadequate to permit 
discussion. 

Repeated skin testing throughout the period of observation, using 
the same antigens, dosages and techniques described previously (5), 
showed that all of the children remained sensitive to histoplasmin and 
negative to tuberculin. 

In the entire original group of several hundred children with in¬ 
filtrates w’hich has l>eeii studied, there was no evidence of new lesions 
appearing, nor was there progression of the initial lesion. One possible 
exception, illustrated in case 17, shows a contralateral infiltration 
which, because it completely disappeared within 3 weeks, was most 
probably a virus or nonspecific type of pneumonia. 

In the following pages, two films are reproduced from the series for 
each of the 17 chilchen, the earlier film showing the lesion and the 
later calcification. Twenty-one enlargements of the lesions under 
study are also included to give a better picture of the developing 
calcification. In general the precalcific lesions may be classified as 
disseminated infiltrates, pneumonic infiltrations or nodular foci, al¬ 
though in some cases the classification is difficult as the lesion appears 
to be intermediate between two of the groups. 

The disseminated infiltrates consist of multiple lesions scattered 
throughout both lung fields. The individual infiltrates may be uni¬ 
formly millet-seed in size or may range from a few millimeters in 
diameter to large conglomerate patchy areas (figs. 1, 3, 7). In some 
of the infiltrates (fig. 6) a central core of calcification may be seen. 
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Marked enlargement of the hilar nodes is frequently associated Trith 
this type of disease, as demonstrated in tliree of the fom* cases included 
in this group. Calcifications resulting from disseminated infiltrates 
are distributed throughout the parenchyma with variation in size and 
shape corresponding to the distribution and extent of the infiltrates. 
In the miliar^" type of lesions, the calcifications are small, fairly 
round and equally distributed throughout the lung fields, presenting a 
pictme once thought to represent healed miliary tuberculosis. 

Pneumonic infiltration usually consists of a small area of infiltration, 
poorly chcumscribed and irregular in shape (figs. 21, 49), although in 
one case there is a rather diffuse type of pneumonitis (fig. 9). Develop¬ 
ment of calcification may appear in the infiltrates as scattered small 
foci throughout the lesion (figs. 23, 24, 51, 52) or as a single lesion in 
the midst of a clearing area (fig. 10). 

Nodular lesions are demonstrated in 8 of the 17 cases presented. 
These lesions consist of well-defined, nodular shadows ranging in size 
from ^ to 4 centimeters in diameter (figs. 13, 17, 33, 37, 41). A cal¬ 
cified central core developing in the nodule is a characteristic finding 
(figs. 19, 39, 53) although in man^’ cases the calcification appears to re¬ 
place the enthe lesion (figs. 15, 19) or develops in multiple small areas 
within the infiltrate (figs. 27, 35, 43). 

Hilar adenopathy is marked in more than half of the cases illus¬ 
trated. Easpbeny-like calcification may be seen developing gradually 
throughout some of the nodes and in others there is a fairly homo¬ 
geneous deposition of the calcium salts. Figure 29 shows a case of 
unilateral enlarged hilar nodes without any parenchymal lesion; 
figure 47 shows an enonnous calcified node in the lower right hilum. 

Brief case summaries are presented with each series of films giving 
pertinent data for the individual case. Since all of the childi-en were 
tuberculin negative and histoplasmin positive thi-oughout the observa¬ 
tion period, this information is omitted in the legends accompanying 
the figures. 
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Figure 4. Same case as above, 6—22—49. Cultures of gastric aspiration positive for 
jFT. capsulcUuTTu 8 complement j&xation tests for histoplasmosis; 2 were positive, 
3 suspicious, and 3 negative. 
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Figure 8. Same case as above, 4-13-i9. 2 gas tries, skin biopsy, blood and bone 
marrow cultures negative for tuberculosis and fungi. L>mph node biopsy sbow'ed 
granulation tissue. 2 negative complement fixation tests for Histoplasmosis 
(1947-1949). 

857&66—49- 


-2 


Figure 10. Same case as above, 3-10-49- Sputum and 3 gastrics negative for tuber¬ 
culosis by culture and hamster inoculation. Bronchoscopy, 6 gastrics, bone mar¬ 
row and lung puncture negative for fungi. 5 complement fixation tests for histo¬ 
plasmosis: 1 positive, 2 suspicious, 2 negative. 






Figure 18. Same film as above. Lesion % actual size 
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Figure 23 




I 

Figure 24 Same film as above Lebion % actual size No cultural studies. 7 com* 
plement fixation tests 1 positive, 4 suspicious, 2 negative 
85-865—49-3 
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Figure 25. Case 10, 3-9-45, \vhile male, age 6. Nodular lesion left third interspace 

with enlarged nodes 



Figure 26, Same film as ahove. Lesion % actual size 








Figure 32 Same film as above Lesion % actual size No cultiiral studies 2 com 
piement fixation tests negative, 1948 and 1949 




Figure 33. 


Case 12, 3-2-45, >h.te male, age 7. Nodalar les-on left fifth interspace 
tilth enlareed nodes. 



Same film as above. Lesion K actual size. 


Figure 34. 
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Figure 37. Case 13, 10-23-45, white male, age 10. Nodular lesion nght third inter¬ 
space with enlarged nodes. 



Figure 38. Same film as above. Lesion % actual size. 



Figure 40. Same film as above. Lesion % actual size- No cultural studies. Com¬ 
plement fixation test for histoplasmosis negative, 1947. 






Figure 46. Same film as abo\e. Lesion % actual size. 
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Figure 48. Same film as above. Liesion actual size. 4 complement fixation tests 
for histoplasmosis: 1 suspicious, 3 negative. 
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Figure 49 Case 16, 11-8-15, white female, age 11 Pneumomc lebion right fourth 
and fifth interspaces with enlarged nodes. 



Figure 50. Same film as above. Lesion % actual size. 
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Figure 51. Case 16, 1-29-19. 



Figure 52. Same film as above. Lesion ji actual size. No cultural studies. 1 sus¬ 
picious complement fixation lest for histoplasmosis, December 1947. 
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Figure 53 Case 17,11-5-45, ^hile female, age 7 Nodular lesion right second mler- 

space with enlarged nodes 



Figure 54 Same case, 3-9-48 New pneumonic lesion left third mterspace wath 
enlarged nodes (no symptoms) which disappeared by 3-22-48. 


Figure 56. Same film as above. Lesion % aclual size. 6 comiilement fixation tests 
for bisLoplasmosis: £rst 3 positive, last 3 suspicious. 



INCIDENCE OF DISEASE 

No health department. Slate or locals can effectively prevent or control disease without 
knowledge of when^ where^ and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 

REPORTS FROM STATES FOR WEEK ENDED OCTOBER 16, 1949 

A total of 1,207 cases of poliomyelitis was reported during the 
current week, as compared with 1,586 last week, a decrease of 379 
cases, or 23.9 percent. The median figure of the corresponding weeks 
of the past 5 years is 711. Increases totaling an aggregate of 63 cases 
were reported in 15 States and the District of Columbia. Only 
Oregon reported an increase of more than 8 cases (from 23 last week 
to 33 cuiTently). For the individual States the range in cases re¬ 
corded during the week was from no cases in 4 States (Arizona, 
Delaware, New Hampshire and Wyoming) to 81 and 182 cases in 
Michigan and New York, respectively. For the year to date (41 
weeks) a total of 35,943 cases has been reported, as compared with 
21,510 for the same period last year and a 5-year median of 16,134. 

No unusual incidence in the reportable diseases was evident for the 
current week. Tularemia cases increased from 2 last week to 15 
currently in 9 States. Four of these cases were recorded in Texas. 
Diphtheria and meningitis increased slightly for the week but re¬ 
mained below the median. 

Reported cases of influenza for the week remained low, totaling 
1,082, or slightly more than half the 5-year median of 2,010. Total 
influenza cases reported to date is 83,939 as compared to 150,301 
cases reported for the corresponding period last year. 

The reported cases of rabies in animals for the current week was 
79 as compared to 86 for the preceding week. Current reports were 
received from 32 States, 18 of which reported no cases. Texas with 
20 cases was highest for the week, followed by New York with 11, 
Indiana with 9, and Ohio, Georgia and Oklahoma with 5 cases each. 
The total number of cases of rabies in animals reported to date is 
4,548. 

A total of 8,750 deaths was recorded during the week in 94 large 
cities in the United States, as compared with 9,071 last week, 8,540 
and 8,814, respectively, for the corresponding weeks of 1948 and 1947, 
and a 3-year median (1946-48) of 8,773. For the year to date the 
total is 375,626, as compared with 376,969 for the same period^last 
year. Infant deaths totaled 668, last week 646, same week last year 
631, 3-year median 705. The cumulative figure is 26,851, same period 
last year 25,601. 


( 1394 ) 
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Communicable Disease Charts 

AU reporting States, Novernbei 1918 through October 15, 1949 




The upper and lo-wer broken lines represent the highest and lowest figures recorded 
for the corresponding weeks in the 7 preceding years. The solid line is the median 
figure for the 7 preceding years. AU three lines have been smoothed by a 3-week 
moving average. The dots represent numbers of cases reported for the weeks of 1948. 
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TERRITORIES AND POSSESSIONS 
Hawaii Territory 

Plague {rodent ),—^According to information dated October 5, 1949, 
plague infection was reported proved positive on September 20, 1949, 
in 1 rat, found dead in Hamakua District, Island of Hawaii, T. H., 
District lA, Kulcuibaolc. 

Panama Canal Zone 

Notifiaile diseases—August 1949 ,—^During the month of August 
1949, certain notifiable diseases were reported in the Panama Canal 
Zone and terminal cities as follows: 


Rosidonec ^ 


Disease 

Panama City 

Colon 

Canal Zone 

Outside the 
zone and ter¬ 
minal cities 

Total 


Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Chiekenpov _ 

3 


1 


10 


2 


10 


"niphthopln 

2 

1 



1 


2 


5 

1 

Dysentery: 
Amebic..___ 







3 


6 



1 


2 




1 


4 


Hepatitis, infec¬ 
tious. ......... 





1 




1 


IMfllaria 2^ 

3 

i 



9 


79 


01 

1 

Mea.sles __ _ 


2 




2 

^leuingitls, mcnin- 
gocoeoal 


2 


2 




1 


5 

"Mumps 





1 




1 


Pneumonia_ 


4 


U 

10 

1 


3 

3 10 

14 

Pollomvplitis__ 

1 




3 

Tetanus _ 

1 








1 


Tuhereiilosis- _ 


15 


3 




5 

(b 

1 

23 

Typhoid fever. — 





1 


Typhus fever (mu- 
rinid 

1 




1 




2 


"Whooping cough_ 


2 



s 




3 8 

2 

Yaws. 







3 


3 


Yellow fever__ 








2 


2 













1 If place of infection is kno^vll, cases arc so listed instead of by residence, 
s 1 recurrent case. 

» Reported in the Canal Zone only. 


DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED OCT. 15, 1949 

[From the Weekly Mortality Ind«*v, issued l>y the National Olllce of Vital Statistics] 



Week ended 
Oct. IS, 1949 

Correspond¬ 
ing week, 1948 

Data for 9i large cities of the United States: 

Tfttnl dfiflths. , . _ _ . _ _ 

8,750 
8,773 
375,62G 
668 
705 
20.851 

70,078,680 
9, 468 
7.0 
9.1 

8,540 

Median 3 prjnr yenrs 

Totnl deaths,‘first. 41 weeks of year . _ _ 

370,969 

631 

Deaths under 1 year of age _ _ ‘ _ _ 

Median for 3 prior yearn _ _ _ _ _ 

Deaths under l year of ago, first 41 vreeks of year____ 

Data from indnstrial insurance companies. 

Polieles ip force _ 

27,365 

70,832,898 

9,292 

6.9 

9.3 

Number of death claims..______ 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate _ _ 

Death claims per 1,000 policies, first 41 weeks of year, annual rate. 





















































FOREIGN REPORTS 


CANADA 

Provinces—Notifiable diseases—Week ended September 24, 1949 .— 
During the week ended September 24,1949, cases of certain notifiable 
diseases were reported by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics of 
Canada as follows: 


Disease 

New¬ 

found¬ 

land 

Prince 

Edward 

Island 

Nova 

Scotia 

New 

Bruns¬ 

wick 

Que¬ 

bec 

On¬ 

tario 

Mani¬ 

toba 

Sas¬ 

katch¬ 

ewan 

Alber¬ 

ta 

Brit¬ 

ish 

Co¬ 

lum¬ 

bia 

Total 

Chickenpox_». 



14 

1 

30 

45 

9 

10 

23 

15 

153 

7 

Diphth^ia. 

1 


1 


3 

2 


Dysentery, bacillary. „ 





6 

2 

1 




9 

Encephalitis, infec¬ 
tious. . 






4 

2 



6 

German measles_ 






5 

1 


1- 

3 

10 

TnfliiflnaA _ _ 



20 



4 




2 

20 

IVIeasles... 



44 


27 

29 

4i 

49 

1 

16 

48 

253 

Meningitis, meningo- 
cocctQ... 




1 

2 

4 

Mumps_ 



12 


3 

25 

3U 

3 

0 

4 

10 

40 

13 

107 

98 

Poliomyelitis.. 



5 

1 

34 

8 

8 

Scarlet fever. 




1 

22 

8 

2 


16 

4 

53 

Tuberculosis (all 

fnrms) .. _ 

11 


7 

15 

74 

12 

46 

4 

24 

32 

235 

Typhoid and para- 
t 3 T)hoid fever—_ 



70 

8 

2 

1 

4 

85 

Unduln-nt. fever _ . .. 



i 



3 




4 

Venereal disea^: 
Gonorrhea_ 

0 

1 

7 

7 

119 

72 

31 

13 

59 

73 

388 

Syphilis_ 

3 


5 

2 

59 

31 

b 

a 

5 

20 

139 

Other forms_ 








3 

3 

“Whooping oou£^_ 

1 




89 

42 

2 

3 


2 

139 












CUBA 

Havana—Notifiable diseases—5 weeks ended July 80,1949. —During 
the 5 weeks ended July 30, 1949, certain notifiable diseases were 
reported in Habana, Cuba, as follows: 


Disease 

Cases 

Deaths 

Disease 

Cases 

Deaths 

j 

s 

1 

c 

4 


Pnlinmyelitte. 

1 


Diphtheria... 

g 

1 

8f»firlpt. fever.. 

1 


Leptospirosis_ 

1 


Tuberculosis_ 

8 


MaIaHa 

5 


Typhoid fever 

18 

3 

Measles. 

7 






Provinces—Notifiable diseases—B weeks ended July SO, 1949. —Dur¬ 
ing the 5 weeks ended July 30, 1949, cases of cei'tain notifiable diseases 
were reported in the Provinces of Cuba as follows: 

( 1399 ) 
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Disease 

Pinar del 
Hio 

Habana I 

Matanzas 

Santa 

Clara 

Cama- 

guey 

Oriente 

1 

Total 

Cancer_ 

G 

12 

7 

20 

3 

14 

62 

Chickonpox_ _ . 


n 



A 

Diphtheria.-... 

1 

11 

2 

6 

1 

6 

26 

Leprosy_ 


14 




3 

17 

Malaria_ 

1 

5 

1 

1 

7 

17 

32 

Measles_ 


9 

1 


2 

12 

Poliomyelitis__ __ 


1 


1 

4 

6 

Scarlet fever__ 


1 





1 

Tuberculosis__ 

7 

20 

14 

13 

44 

25 

123 

Typhoid fever.. 

2 

19 

7 

17 

12 

23 

80 

Undulant fever__ 



3 

3 

Whooping eongh_ _ _ _ i 


7 



1 

1 

9 

^ftwa _ _ _ 






17 

17 


.! 






1 Includes Ihe city of Habana. 


FINLAND 

Notifiable diseases—August 19^9 .—During the month of August 
1949, cases of certain notifiable diseases were reported in Finland 
as follows: 


Disease 

Cases 

Disease 

Cases 

Cerebrospinal meningitis__ 

2 

Poliomyelitis.... 

41 

DiphtheAa_7_ 

00 

Scarlet fever___ 

154 

Dysentery_ 

3 

Syphilis.. 

40 

Gonorrhea_ 

880 

Typhoid fever_ 

29 

Paratyphoid fever. 

156 




REPORTS OF CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND 
YELLOW FEVER RECEIVED DURING THE CURRENT WEEK 

JV(tfc.-~Tho following reports include only items of unusual incidence or of special interest and the occur¬ 
rence of these diseases, exct‘pt yellow fever, in localities which had not recently reported cases. All reports 
of y^ow fever are published currently. 

A table showing the accumulated figures for these diseases for the year to date is published in the Public 
Healtu Repoets for the last Friday in each month. 

Plague 

Brazil. —^Dui'iiig the period January 1-April 30, 1949, 31 cases 
of plague, with 2 deaths, were reported in Brazil, distributed as 
follows: Januaiy 1~31—^Bahia Slate, Serrinha County 7 cases, Feira 
County 3 cases; Pernambuco State, Cai-iiara County 1 case, 1 death, 
Gai'anhuns County 2 cases, Panelas County 1 case; February 1-28— 
Bahia State, Serrinha County 2 cases; Pernambuco State, iu'aripina 
County 1 case, Garanhuns County 1 case; [March 1-31—^Bahia State, 
Feira County 1 case; Pernambuco State, Bom Conselho County 
4 cases, Garanhmis Coimty 1 case; April 1-30, Pernambuco State, 
Garanhuns County 6 cases, Bezerros Coimty 1 case, 1 death. 

Netherlands Indies — Jam — Jogjakaiia, —^Dm*ing the week ended 
September 16, 1949, 36 fatal cases of plague were reported in Jog¬ 
jakarta Eesidency, Java. For the week ended October 8, 1949, 
11 cases were reported in the city of Jogjakarta. 
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Smallpox 

Colombia .—During the month of August 1949, 235 cases of smallpox 
(alastrim) were reported in Colombia, 33 of which wore stated to 
have occurred in the city of Medellin. 

Netherlands Indies — Jam .—Smallpox has boon reported in cities 
in Java as follows: Week ended October 8, 1949, Batavia 148 cases, 
Pekalongan 20 cases, Semarang 28 eases, Tegal 11 cases; week ended 
October 1, Batavia 253 cases; week ended September 10, Bandoeng 
56 cases, Cheribon 44 cases. 


Typhus Fever 

Colombia. —Dui’ing the period August 1-31, 1949, 258 cases of 
typhus fever were reported in Colombia (including cases of murine 
type). Twenty-one of these cases were reported in Medellin, aU 
murine type. 

Great Britain—Ertgland and Wales. —Dm'ing the week ended Sep¬ 
tember 17, 1949, 4 cases of mm-ine typhus fever were reported in 
Newport, Monmoulhshii'o, England. 

Yellow Fever 

Gold Coast .—On September 1, 1949, 1 suspected case of yellow 
fever was reported at Atiankama, Oda area. Gold Coast. 
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Examination for Chemists and Biochemists 

Examinations for scientists and sanitarians (chemists and biochem¬ 
ists) in the United States Public Health Service Regular Commissioned 
Corps will be held January 9-11, 1950, in various cities throughout 
the country. Completed applications must be in the Washington 
OflSce by December 12, 1949. 

Appointments are permanent and provide opportunities for career 
service in research and public health activities. Benefits include 
periodic pay raises and promotions; liberal retii‘emcnt provision; 
medical care, annual and sick leave. 

Appointments will be made in the grades of assistant and senior 
assistant, equivalent to Aimy ranks of first lieutenant and captain, 
respectively. Entrance pay is $3,811 for assistant (with dependents) 
and $4,489 for senior assistant (with dependents), including rental and 
subsistence allowance, 

Minimum requhements for chemist and biochemist in the scientist 
category are 7 years training and experience after high school, in¬ 
cluding a doctor’s degree from a recognized university. Minimum 
requirements for chemist in the sanitarian category are 7 years post- 
high school training and experience, including a master’s degree from 
an approved university. 

For appheation forms and additional information write to Surgeon 
General, Public Health Ser\’ice, Federal Seemity Agency, Washington 
25, D. C., Attention: Division of Commissioned Officers. 


X 
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The Effect of Topically Applied Fluorides 
On Dental Caries Experience 

VII. Consolidated report of findings for four study groups, 
showing reduction in new decay by individual tooth and 
by tooth surface, and frequency distribution of newly 
decayed teeth in treated and untreated mouth halves 

By John W, Kmtson, D. D. S., Dr. P. 11., and Grice G. Scholz, B. V.' 

Previously reported studies in this series (1-6) have been concerned 
with the over-all effect of topically applied fluorides on dental caries 
experience in the permanent teeth of children. In summaiy, these 
studies indicate: 

1. A series of four topical applications of a 2 percent solution of 
sodiimi fluoride, preceded by dental cleansing, effects a 40 percent re¬ 
duction in dental caries incidence. More than four applications do 
not increase the caries-prophylactic effect. 

2. The caries-inhibiting value of topically applied sodium fluoride 
is not appreciably decreased during a 3-year period foUo^ng treatment. 

3. The omission of dental cleansing prior to a series of applications 
reduces the effectiveness of the fluoride applications by approximately 
one-half. 

4. Application of a saturated solution of lead fluoride (0.06 percent), 
using the same application technique as for solutions of sodium 
fluoride, is not associated with a significant reduction in the incidence 
of dental caries. 

5. The appheation of a 2 percent solution of sodium fluoride to the 
teeth, followed immediately by a 5 percent solutiou of calcium 
chloride, does not increase the caries-prophylactic effect accomphshed 
by the use of a solution of sodium fluoride alone. 

6. An increase in the time interval between applications of the 
fluoride solution in a given series of applications from one or two a 
week to one each 3 to 6 months decreases the caries-prophylactic effect 
observed. 

7. A concentration of 1 percent solution of sodium fluoride appears 

♦Prom the Di\ ision of Dental Public Health, Public Health Sei\ lee. 

(1403) 
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to be equally as effective in inbibiting new dental caries as a 2 percent 
solution. 

In four groups previously studied {1, 5, 6) a series of 4 or more 
applications of sodium fluoride solution effected approximately a 40 
percent reduction in caries incidence during a one-year study period. 
Inasmuch as none of these studies is based on a large enough sample of 
children to determine reductions in dental caries by individual tooth 
type or tooth surface, the data for the four groups have been combined. 
The purpose of this study is to present for different kinds of teeth, and 
by tooth surface, the reduction in new caries effected by topical 
fluoride applications. In addition, the distribution of caries experi¬ 
ence in fluoride-treated and untreated mouth halves is compared in 
order to determine the variation in individuals of the caries-prophy¬ 
lactic effect of topical sodium fluoride. Identification of the study 
groups according to previous report and the age classification of 
children in each group are presented in table 1. 


Table 1. Age distribution of four groups of school children examined 1 year after a 
series of fluoride applications had been made to the teeth in half the mouth of each child 


Number of applications 

All 

ages 

Cbildren by age at time of treatment 

7 

& 

i 

10 


12 

13 

14 

15 

Group No. 11. 

288 

10 

18 

20 

41I 

39 

50 

44 

50 

10 

Group No. 22. 

22,5 

17 ! 

18 


31 

31 

28 

25 

26 

17 

Group No. 31 . 

259 

35 

30 

26 

40 

40 

31 

25 

27 

5 

Group No. 4^. 

260 

30 

46 

33 

28 

46 

32 

29 


3 

Total. 

1,032 

92 

1 112 

117 

140 

156 

141 

123 

116 

35 


^^^^^ 15 applications, 2 percent NaF, following initial cleansing, Arlington, North I^Iankato, St. Louis Park, 

2 4 applications, 2 percent NaF, following initial cleansing, IVIiami County, Ohio (5). 

3 6 applications, 2 percent NaF, following initial cl^nsing, Miami County, Ohio 1,5). 

< 4 applications, 1 percent NaF, following initial cleansmg, Miami Countj’, Ohio (6). 

In the first study group, teeth in the left side of the mouth were 
treated, while teeth in the right side of the mouth served as controls. 
In each of the thi*ee other study groups, approximately half of the 
children received treatment on teeth in the left side of the mouth and 
the other half on teeth in the right side of the mouth. Fine pumice 
paste and a motor driven inibber cup were used for cleansing the teeth. 
A detailed dental examination was made with plane mirror and 
explorer under artificial light and with compressed air available for 
use at the discretion of the examiner. The method of fluoride appli¬ 
cation consisted of isolating the teeth on the treated side with cotton 
roUs, drying with compressed air, and wetting the crown surfaces of 
the teeth with fluoride solution. The applied solution was allowed 
to dry in air for from 3 to 4 minutes; then the cotton rolls were removed 
and the child dismissed. 

One year after the series of applications was begun, the children 
were re-examined. The examiner did not know which teeth had been 
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treated or which were untreated controls. Analysis of the data on 
caries experience is confined to the erupted permanent teeth present 
at the time of the initial examination and fluoride appheation. 

New Caries Reduction in All Teeth 

The caries experience during a study year in fluoride-treated and 
untreated teeth of children in the four study groups is shown in table 
2. At the time of initial examination approximately the same number 
of noncarious or sound permanent teeth were available in treated and 
untreated mouth quadrants. During the year, among the 1,032 
children under study, the percentage reduction in caries attack on 
fluoride-treated as compared with untreated teeth was 40.3 percent. 
For the four studies separately, the reduction ranged from 38.7 percent 
to 41.7 percent. 


Table 2. Dental caries experience durinf* a l-vear study period in jluorideAreated and 
untreated teeth oj 1,032 children 


Quadrants 

Initial¬ 
ly non¬ 
carious 
teeth 

Teeth 

becoming 

cmious 

during 

study 

period 

Percent 

at¬ 

tacked 

liy 

caries 

Quadionts 

Initial¬ 
ly non¬ 
carious 
teeth 

1 

Teeth 

becoming 

carious 

dm*ing 

study 

poiiod 

Percent 

at¬ 

tacked 

by 

caries 

Treated: 

Upper. 

Lower- .. 

Total. 

3,460 

3,964 

239 

170 

0 9 

4 4 

Unticated: 

Upper. 

Lower. 

Total. 

3,492 
3, m 

414 

281 

11.9 

7.1 

7,430 

415 

5.0 

7,4t)0 

095 

9.3 


New Caries Reduction by Tooth 

The measurement of percentage reduction in new caries, by compar¬ 
ing treated with untreated teeth, is based on the bilaterally equal 
occurrence of dental caries in left and right mouth quadrants of large 
groups of children. This bilateral symmetry in caries experience is 
also characteristic of homologous teeth on opposite sides of the mouth. 
Reduction in new decay, by tooth, is measured therefore by comparing 
the increment of caries in specific treated teeth with that in corres¬ 
ponding homologous teeth which were untreated. 

Inasmuch as the increment of dental caries in certain teeth, such as 
lower incisoi*s, is relatively small during a single year, even in the 
number of children included in this study, it is desirable to indicate 
which of the figures presented here can be considered statistically 
significant. For the purposes of this report, a probability of 0.0227 
or less that an observed difiference in rate of decay between teeth 
treated and untreated is due to chance is considered statistically 
significant. 

The cai'ies experience in two pairs of upper teeth (central incisor 
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and cuspid) and in three pairs of lower teeth (central and lateral in¬ 
cisors, and cuspid) was relatively small, and the number of children in 
this study is not sufficiently large to establish that the observed caries 
reduction in these particular teeth was not due to chance (table 3). 
Less than 15 percent of total new decay occiui-ing in upper teeth and 
only 7 percent of that occurring in lower teeth during a single study 
year affected these teeth. 


Table 3. Percent less initial caries attack in fluoride-treated than in untreated teeth of 
1J032 children^ hy specific tooth 


1 

Teeth j 

Mouth quadrants 

1 

1 Teeth 

^louth quadrants 

Uiipcr 

Lo\ser | Both 

Upper 

Lower 

Both 

Central incisor . 

Lateral ineisoi. 

Cuspid. 

First bicuspid .. 

Second bicuspid--. 

22.7 
•5().7 
.U3 
♦4^). 8 
•60.9 

44.4 
12 6 
bO 7 
•52 0 
•34.7 

I_ 

26 4 
•46 S 
41 7 
*48 6 
M3.3 

Fust molar. 

Second molai .. 

All teeth. 

♦34 7 
•46 7 

*22.2 

♦49.6 

*28.7 

*4b.l 

•42.3 

•37.4 

*40.3 


♦Statistically sit?nificant. 


Among the upper teeth for which the sample size is large enough to 
demonstrate statistical significance in the reduction m new caries, the 
range in reduction in treated teeth was from 34.7 percent in first molars 
to 50.9 percent in second bicuspids. In upper second molars, first 
bicuspids, and lateral incisoi^s the reductions were 46.7, 46.8, and 50.7 
percent, respectively. 

In upper central mcisors, a 22.7 percent reduction in new caries In 
treated teeth was found. The probabdily that this or a greater re¬ 
duction is due to chance is 0.1515, and therefore is not statistically 
significant. Inasmuch as the mesial surface of the untreated central 
incisor is almost certain to be wet in most cases when fluoride solution 
is applied to the same surface of the homologous tooth in the treated 
half of the mouth, the amount of reduction in new decay observed in 
this tooth must be analyzed on the basis of this condition. 'Wlien the 
analysis is made separately for the observed increment of now caries 
on mesial and on distal surfaces of the upper central incisor, it is found 
that mesial surface decay is slightly greater in treated than in untreated 
teeth, while distal surface decay was reduced approximately 40 percent. 

Among lower teeth, the fluoride applications effected the lowest 
significant reduction in initial caries attack in first molars—22.2 per¬ 
cent, and the highest in fii*st bicuspids—52.0 percent. New caries in 
lower second bicuspids was reduced 34.7 percent and in second molai's 
49.5 percent. 

The number of teeth classified as sound or noncarious on initial 
examination and the proportion that became carious during a study 
year, by tooth type, and by treated and untreated mouth quandrants 
are shown in table 4. 
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Table 4. Number of initially noncarious teeth, and percent attached by caries in fluoride^ 
treated and untreated teeth of 1,032 children, by specific tooth 


Mouth quadrants 


Teeth 

Upper 

Lower 

Both 

Initially 

noncarious 

teeth 

Percent 
attacked 
by caries 

Initially 

noncaiious 

tooth 

Percent 
attacked 
by caries 

Initially 

noncarious 

teeth 

Percent 
attacked 
by canes 

1 

*d 

•4-) 

1 

"S 

CJ 

1 

o 

1 

1 

e 

1 

1 

o 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i§ 

-2 

es 

'd 

OJ 

1 

Central incisor. 

Lateral incisor. 

Cuspid. 

Fii St bicuspid . 

Second bicuspid. 

First molar.... 

Second molar. 

All tooth. 

810 

720 

473 

532 

422 

204 

216 

803 

729 

461 

539 

449 

293 

218 

4.2 
4.7 

1.3 
4.7 

6.4 
21.8 
22.7 

6.6 

9.5 

2.0 

8.7 

12.2 

33.4 

42.2 

1,001 

907 

613 

586 

431 

199 

167 

998 

969 

615 

592 

419 

199 

176 

0.5 

.7 

.2 

2.0 

7.4 

36.2 

29.2 

0.9 

.8 

.5 

4.2 

11.7 

45.2 

66.1 

1,811 
1,687 
1,086 
1,118 
853 
493 
382 

1,801 
1,698 
1,076 
1,131 
868 
492 
394 

2.2 

2.4 

.6 

3.3 

6.9 

27.2 

26.7 

2.9 

4.5 

1.1 

6.4 

12.0 

38.2 

48.0 

3,460 

3,492 

6.9 

11.9 

|g| 


m 

m 



■ 

9.3 


New Caries Reduction by Tooth Surface 

The reduction in new caries in all surfaces of fluoride-treated sound 
teeth in upper mouth quadrants for chfldi'on in the fom* study gi-oups 
was 40.6 percent, and in lower mouth quadrants the reduction was 
34.1 percent (table 5). 


Table 5. Percent less initial caries attach in tooth surfaces of fluoride-treated than in 
untreated teeth of 1,032 children, by specific tooth surface 


Tooth surfaces 

Mouth quadrants 

Tooth surlact‘s 

Mouth quadrants 

Upper 

Lower 

Both 

Upper 

Lower 

Both 

Occlusal. 

TVrncfnl 

♦42.4 

*41.0 

•45.1 

14.3 

♦37.9 

0 

•40 2 
•31.3 
•35.5 
22.6 

Buccal and labial. 

38.0 

*50.0 

•48.1 

Distal. 

Lingual. 

4.5 

100.0 

All tooth .surlaces . 

*40 6 

•34.1 

•37.9 


’Statistically significant. 


In upper teeth, the reduction in now carious surfaces associated 
with topical fluoride applications was slightly greater for distal siu'faces 
(45.1 percent) than for occlusal surfaces (42.4 percent). On mesial 
surfaces the initial caries attack was reduced 41.0 percent. This high 
proportionate reduction in now decay on interproximal surfaces is of 
particular interest since the dental cleansing which precedes topical 
fluoride appheations is not a complete dental prophylaxis and the 
interproximal surfaces are not cleansed as thoroughly as the more 
accessible sm-facos. 

In upper mouth quadrants, more than half of the total new caries, 
by surfaces, in both treated and untreated teeth wei*e occlusal surface 
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caries. Approximately 40 percent of the total occurred on inter- 
proximal surfaces (mesial and distal). Buccal and labial surface caries 
was relatively negligible, and the 38.0 percent diflference between 
treated and untreated for this surface classification is not statistically 
significant. A similar conclusion applies to the 14.3 percent reduction 
observed for the lingual surface. 

In lower teeth, statistically significant reductions can bo demon¬ 
strated only for new caries on occlusal surfaces—37.9 percent reduc¬ 
tion, and on buccal and labial sm*faces—50.0 percent reduction. More 
than three-quarters of total new decay in both treated and untreated 
teeth in lower mouth quadrants occun*ed on occlusal smfaces. Little 
or no reduction was noted for the mesial or distal surfaces of lower 
teeth. This latter finding is noteworthy since it may indicate a failure 
to wet these surfaces properly with the technique employed. 

The detailed data on caries experience by tooth sui’face in treated 
and untreated mouth quadrants arc shown in table 6. 

Table 6. Number of initially noncarious tooth surfaces, and percent attached by caries 

in fluoride-4reated and untreated teeth of 1,032 children, by specific tooth surface 


Mouth quadrants 


Tootb sur&oes 

Upper 

Lower 

Both 

Surfaces 
initially non¬ 
carious 

Percent 
attacked 
by caries 

Surfaces 
initially non¬ 
carious 

Percent 
attacked 
by caries 

Surfaces 
initially non¬ 
carious 

Percent 
attacked 
by caries 

•d 

o 

1 

’g 

1 

s 

<ZJ 

'd 

1 

§ 

•d 

1 

15 

nd 

1 

-d 

V 

-d 

o 

1 

■S 

ns 

O' 

1 

•d 

1 

'd 

oi 

1 

d 

Occlusal. 

Mesial... 

Distal . 

Lingual. 

Buccal and labial. 

All tooth surfaces... 

3,466 

3,466 

3,466 

3,466 

3,406 

3,492 

3,492 

3,492 

3,492 

3,492 

3.9 

1.8 

1.1 

’.1 

6 8 
3,0 

2 0 

8 

,2 

3,964 

3,964 

2,904 

.3,964 

3,964 

3,968 

3,968 

3,968 

3,968 

3,968 

3.4 

.8 

.5 

.0 

.0 

5 5 
.7 
.6 
.1 

1 1 

7,430 
7,430 
7,430 
7,430 
7,430 

7,460 

7,460 

7,460 

7,460 

7,460 

3 7 
1.2 
.8 
.3 
.4 

6 1 
1 8 
1 2 
.4 
.7 

17,330 

17,460 

1.5 

2 6 

19,820 

19,840 

1.1 

1.6 

37,150 

37,300 

1.3 

2.1 


Frequency Distribution of Newly Carious Teeth in Treated 
and Untreated Mouth Halves 

In the foregoing sections the caries reduction in individual teeth 
and on separate classes of tooth surfaces has been presented. The 
purpose of this section is to study the variation in effectiveness of the 
topical fluoride procedure on the teeth of individual children in the 
study group. In making this analysis the number of newly carious 
teeth occurring in each treated and imtreated half of the mouth of 
each child is determined and the results arrayed in a frequency 
distribution. 

The frequency distribution of the number of newly carious teeth 
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within treated and untreated mouth halves for the 1,032 children in 
the four study groups is given in table 7. This distribution shows that 
the maximum number of carious teeth in the fluoride-treated side of 
the mouth is thi-ee and for the untreated half, five. Furthermore, the 
number of children with one, two, or three newly carious teeth in 
treated mouth halves is considerably less than those having equal 
numbers in untreated upper and lower mouth quadrants. On the 
other hand, the proportion of treated mouth halves in which no new 
decay occurred during the study year was substantially increased over 
the corresponding number of caries-free untreated mouth halves. In 
general, these findings indicate that the reduction in caries incidence 
effected by topical fluoride applications in a large group of children is 
the result of a fairly uniform lowerii^ of the number of newly carious 
teeth each child would have had if the teeth had remained untreated. 

Table 7. Frequency distribution of number of initially carious teeth accrued during study 
year in treated and untreated mouth hcdves of lf)S2 children 


Number of mouth halves 



Number of newly carious teeth 

Untreated 

Treated 

Theoretical* 



Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number | 

Percent 

0. 

546 

52.0 

703 

68.1 

678 

65.7 

1. 

329 

31.9 

253 

24.5 

295 

28.6 

2. 

114 

11.0 

66 

6.4 

55 

5.3 

3. 

35 

3.4 

10 

1.0 

4 

.4 

4. 

6 

.6 





2 

.2 













Total_ 

1,032 

100.0 

1,032 

100.0 

1,032 

100.0 




♦Assuming newly carious teeth in untreated mouth halves reduced by 40 percent. 


This conclusion can be subjected to further examination by 
arbitrarily applying a 40-percont reduction to the caries experience 
observed in the control or untreated teeth of each child, arraying the 
results in a frequency distribution, and comparing this theoretical 
distribution with that ol)served for treated mouth halves. Under this 
method all children who actually experienced five newly carious teeth 
in the untreated group would be expected to have only three newly 
carious teeth had they been treated. Those actually experiencing fom' 
newly carious teeth would have two in most cases, but some would 
have three in order that the average be a 40-percent reduction. The 
resulting theoretical distiibution is also presented in table 7. Com¬ 
parison of the percent of mouth halves in each class according to 
number of newly carious teeth reveals a striking similarity between 
the treated, or observed, and the theoretical. Thus, this result sup¬ 
ports the general conclusion that a series of four fluoride appheations 
reduces dental caries incidence approximately 40-peroent and that all 
children treated boneflt to this extent. 


857857—40- 
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Summary 

Previously presented data relating to the reduced incidence of 
dental caries in fluoride-treated as compared with untreated permanent 
teeth of 1,032 children have been presented and analyzed separately 
for each tooth type and tooth surface. In summary, the analysis 
indicates that: 

1. For the study group included in this presentation, the over-all 
reduction in newly carious teeth in fluoride-treated as compared with 
untreated teeth was 40.3 percent—42.3 percent for teeth in upper 
mouth quadi’ants and 37.4 percent for teeth in lower mouth quadrants. 

2. Among teeth in upper mouth quadrants, except central incisors 
and cuspids, the reductions varied from 34.7 percent for fii‘st molars 
to 50.9 percent for second bicuspids. 

3. Among teeth in lower mouth quadrants, except incisors and 
cuspids, the reductions varied from 22.2 percent for first molars to 
52 percent for first bicuspids. 

4. The over-all reduction in newly carious tooth surfaces in fluoride- 
treated as compared with untreated teeth averaged 37.9 percent—40.6 
percent in upper mouth quadi-ants, and 34.1 percent in lower mouth 
quadi'ants. 

5. For upper teeth alone, the reduction in new decay on distal 
sm*faces exceeded that on occlusal surfaces (45.1 percent on distal; 
42.4 percent on occlusal), while mesial surface decay was lowered as 
the result of fluoride applications by 41.0 percent. 

6. Comparison of the distribution of the number of newly carious 
teeth in treated and untreated mouth halves and a theoretical dis¬ 
tribution calculated by applying a 40-percent reduction to the number 
of carious teeth observed in each untreated mouth half indicates that 
the caries prophylactic effect of topical sodium fluoride is remarkably 
uniform for individual children. 
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Operation Studies of Home Milk Pasteurizers 

B> Robert C. Thom is, M. S. 

To protect the health of rui-al families without access to a com¬ 
mercially pasteurized milk supply, there has been a demand m the 
past few years for a milk pastemizatioii unit in the home. This is 
especially true where the problem of eradication of Bt ucella infection 
in cattle has impressed upon the minds of the people the dangers of 
the spread of this infection to the consumei‘s of milk obtained from 
infected animals. To meet the demand for a method of heatmg milk 
m the home, the Public Health Service in 1934 {2) recommended that 
the milk be placed in azx aluminum vessel on a hot flame and stirred 
constantly until it is heated to 155® F., then immediately setting the 
vessel in cold water and continuing stirring until cool. In 1940 {2), 
following some research by the Public Health Service on heatmg milk 
inoculated with a test organism (^), the recommended temperature 
was increased to 165® F. 

Trout, Devereux, and Bryan in 1943 {10) reported experiments 
using the following methods of heating: (a) double boiler, starling 
either with cold or (6) with vigorously boiling water; (c) direct heat; 
and {(T) in-tho-bottle. Part of the summary and conclusions of this 
article was: safe, adequately pasteurized milk can be produced by 

heating one or two quart quantities of milk for 10 minutes in a covered 
double boiler containing one quart of vigorously boiling water.’’ In 
1945 {1) the University of Minnesota published a circular on the use 
of direct heat and the double boiler method for heating milk in the 
home. Schaenzer and vSliiozawa in 1946 (5) described several methods 
of pasteurization for small retail dairies and also described three units 
classified as home milk pasteurizers. 

With the extension of electric service into rural areas, several 
manufacturers and the Rural Electrification Administration of the 
U. vS. Department of Agriculture became intei’ested in the development 
of an automatic electric home milk pasteurizer. This type of equip¬ 
ment also is popular with families who have consumed pasteurized 
milk in the city and spend their vacations in the rural lake sections of 
the country where a pasteurized milk supply may not be available. 
In 1947 Trout and Bortree {9) reported on three types of home electric 
milk pasteurizei's. They gave certain precautions for operation of 
these units, such as (1) operation for a longer period of time than that 

♦Associate Bacteiiologist, Ivlilk and Pood Sanitation Section, KoMioimiLiital Health Ctntei, 'Publie 
Health Scimcc, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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suggested by the manufacturer; (2) allowing sufficient head room for 
milk expansion upon heating in order to guard against contamination 
by bacteria growing in milk that may ooze out from the top of the 
container; (3) care of control of the water level in the in-the-bottle 
unit to prevent cooling water from being di*awn into the bottles. 

All of the above work was based largely upon reducing the number 
of bacteria and the inactivation of phosphatase in the main body of 
the milk. The fundamental principle back of the modern ordinance 
requirement for heating the air above the milk surface in batch 
pasteurizers was not considered. 

Commercial Pasteurization 

As these automatic units reached the maiket, health departments 
throughout the country received requests for information on the 
effectiveness of the heat treatment of milk by the different units. 
Such requests were referred to this laboratory and a study was started 
on the various units available at that time. Because a number of 
these requests were from people who wished to sell pasteurized mUk, 
the units were fcst studied from the standpoint of the following defini¬ 
tion of pasteurized milk as given in the 1939 Milk Ordinance and Code 
recommended by the Public Health Service (S). ‘The term ‘pas- 
tem’ization, pasteurized’ and similar terms shall bo taken to refer to 
the process of heatiug every particle of milk or mdlk products to at 
least 143° F., and holding at such temperature for at least 30 minutes, 
or to at least 160° F., and holding at such temperature for at least 
15 seconds, in approved and properly operated equipment; Provided, 
That nothing contained in this definition shall be construed as dis¬ 
barring any other process which has been demonstrated to bo equally 
efficient, and is approved by the State health authority.” Specifica¬ 
tions iacluded in the code are: (a) thermometers; (5) construction 
and operation to insure that the required pasteurization tomperatm*e 
and time will bo applied to every paa-ticle of niUk or milk products; 
(c) proper inlet, outlet valves and connections. 

Due to the absence of (1) mechanical agitation of the milk in some 
units, (2) provision for auxiliary heating of the aii* above the milk sur¬ 
face, and (3) thermometers as pai*t of the standard equipment, none of 
the units submitted for test achieved a product that complied with 
the above definition for pasteurized milk, and should not be accepted 
for commercial pasteurization in communities where the Public Health 
Service recommended pasteuiization standards or their equivalent 
are in effect. In considering the cooling and bottling requirements 
that are necessaiy in connection with commercially pasteurized prod¬ 
ucts, it is possible that, with fui’ther improvements, the in-bottle type 
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of pasteurizer might be developed to meet these requirements. Fur¬ 
ther consideration is given hero to these units for use as home pas¬ 
teurizers and not for commercial purposes. 

Method of Study 

In checking their porfoimance, these units were operated as received 
with the exception of unit A, which was operated at several different 
heating water temperatures. Temperatures were chocked with 
thermocouples placed at several points in the pasteurizer. Phospha¬ 
tase tests were made on the main body of milk and on mill?: swabbed 
from the milk container above the milk surface line. In the phospha¬ 
tase test made to check the heat treatment of milk on the container 
above the milk surface line, cotton on a glass applicator was used to 
swab milk from this surface. Glass was used in place of wood because 
false positive tests were obtained in some cases where the wood appli¬ 
cators were sterilized. This was demonstrated by positive tests in 
control swabs. All controls with glass applicators were negative. 
The amount of material picked up on the swab varied from 0.03 gram 
to 0.1 gram. In making the phosphatase test, the material on the 
swab was shaken in three ml. of boiled millc in order to obtain enough 
material for check tests. Because of the high dilution and the small 
amount of milk on the swab, a phosphatase test of less than one unit, 
along with thermocouple tests indicating that the surface and the air 
above the milk reached a temperature of at least 143° F. for the proper 
length of time, was considered necessary as indication of proper 
heat treatment. 


Description of Units Studied 

At the time that this study was started, there were at least four 
so-called homo pasteurizci’s on the market. They could bo divided 
into the following two types on the basis of the method of applying 
heat to the millv: 

1. Units A, B, and G where the milk in an inner container was 
heated by hot water in an outer container. The water was heated 
dhectly over a hot plate (unit B) or by an immemion heater (units 
A and 0.) 

2. Unit D whore the mUk container was heated directly over a hot 
plate. 

Test Results 

Unit A—Milk Container Healed by Water Bath 

Preliminary tests on this unit demonstrated that with the thermo¬ 
stat set for a temperature of 147° F. as recommended by the manu- 
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facturcre, a period of about 37 minutes was required to heat the milk 
from 60° F. to 143° F. With an additional holding period of 30 
minutes, the milk reached a temperature of about 146° F. or about 
one degree below the temperature of the heating water. 

When operated under these conditions of time and temperature, a 
negative phosphatase tost was obtained on the main body of milk. 
Thermocouple tests, however, indicated that the inner rim of the 
milk container above the mUk surface line was exposed to outside 
air and did not receive sufficient heat treatment. Insufficient heat 
treatment was also demonstrated by obtaining a positive phosphatase 
test on milk swabbed from the inner lim of the mUlc container. 

In a previous study reported by Thomas (8) using the unit A home 
milk pasteurizer with heating water at 147° F., coliform organisms 
(present in the raw milk as received) were reduced from a plate count 
of 580,000 per ml. to zero per ml. within 44 minutes when the milk 
reached a temperature of 143° F. The phosphatase in the main 
body of the milk was reduced to less than 2 Scharer units per ml. at 
59 minutes w'hen the milk had reached a temperature of 145.2° F. 
and had been hold between 143° F. and 145.2° F. for 15 minutes. 

Operating this unit at W'ater temperatures of from 163° to 165° F. 
resulted in negative phosphatase tests on a swab sample by the New 
York City Laboratoiy Method I, but gave a positive test by the more 
sensitive New York City Laboratory Alethod II (6). Final rim 
temperatures were from 161.6° to 163.3° F.,wffiereas air temperatures 
above the mUk were iiTCgular from 149° to 158.3° F. depending on 
outside disturbances which affected the circulation of ah above the 
iinit. Tables 1 and 2 illustrate typical tests showing temperatures 
obtained w'ith themiocouples and the results of phosphatase tests 


Table 1. Temperature at various locations and phosphatase test on milk in automatic 
electric home pasteuriser—unit 4 set at 151.8° F. {typical test) 


noatiriR time (minutes) 

Tiiinpiratuio and location of 
thermocouple 

P hosphat asc test 
Sehaier units 
(N. Y. C. meth¬ 
ods) 

Air below 
c•o^(*r 
(° F.) 

Rim 

C F.) 

Milk 
(*» F.) 

Heatins: 

water 

(°F.) 

I 

11 

0. 



50.0 
110.6 
126.0 
136.0 
143.0 
141.6 
161 3 
153. 0 
154.0 
161.0 
80.6 

i 151.0 

134.3 
142.0 
160 0 
152.0 
150.6 

155.3 

166.3 

156.3 

155.3 

>3.5 

>3 .5 

9. 

100.6 

112.0 

118.6 

132.(1 

1.10.3 

114.3 
1J1.3 
13^0 
112.0 
IQO. 0 

102.3 
123.0 
131.6 

138.3 i 

141.3 

147.3 

149.3 

151.3 

162.3 
87. C 

le. 

21. 



27. 



30. 



3C. 



44... 



m . 



fi) . 



Cooled 71. 

Swab of surface of conttilnt r above milk 

70.0 

0 

1.0 

0 

>2.0 
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upon the main body of the milk and the mQk swabbed from the milk 
vessel surface. 


Table 2. Temperature at various locations and phosphatase test on milk in automatic 
electric home pasteurizer—unit A set at 165° (typical test) 


Heating time (minutes) 

Temperature and location of 
thermocouple 

Phosphatase test 
Scharer units 

1 (N. Y. C. meth¬ 

ods) 

Air below 
cover 
(°F.) 

Rim 

er.) 

Milk 

(“P.) 

Heating 
watei 
f® P.) 

I 

II 

0. 

03 2 
118-6 

133.7 
146.3 
152.6 

m.8 

155.8 
93 2 

96.4 

119.3 
140.6 
153.5 

159.4 
161.2 
161.2 

78.8 

77.7 

122.4 

142.2 

165.3 
160.7 
162.0 
162.6 

68.0 

142.7 ' 

142.2 
166.6 
161.6 i 

163.0 1 

164.3 
164.1 

64.4 



10... 



20... 



30.-. 



40. 



60. 



00. 



Cooled 72.-. 

Swab of inner surface of container above 
milk____ 

0 

0 

0 

<2.0 







Unit B—Milk Container Heated by Water Bath 

This unit heated milk from 57° to 161.3° F. in about 43 minutes. 
The temperature reached 143° in about 37 minutes. The air above 
the milk reached a maximum temperature of 157.6° F. The phos¬ 
phatase test on the main body of the milk was negative at this temper¬ 
ature of operation but milk swabbed from the cover scat was strongly 
positive to the phosphatase test and also gave a positive coliform test. 
The maximum temperature recorded by theimocouples placed in the 
cover seat depression was 158.9° F. and with the positive tests indi¬ 
cated that momentary heating to this temperature was insufficient 


Table 3. Temperature at various locations and phosphatase test on milk in automatic 
electric home pasteurizer—unit B (typical test) 


Heating time (miiiutos) 

TemiK'ratuR* and location of 
thermocouple 

Phosphatase test— 
Scharoi units 
(N. Y, C. method) 

Air 
below 
cover 
(® P.) 

In milk 

Heating 
water 
(“ P.) 

I 

II 

Surfuct^ 

(“P.) 

Bottom 
(° F.) 

0. 

62.6 
6S.6 
107. G 
118.0 
127.0 


68.0 

(J3.9 

105.6 

125.0 

131.0 

143.0 

161.3 

80.6 





05.3 



27.* 



31.. 




33 . _ _ 




37. 


164.0 

172.3 

73.0 



43 1.— 

167.3 

161.3 



Cooled 64_____ 

0 

<3 6 

0 

>3.6 

Swab of cover seat (coliform __ 









1 Buzzor indicating end of pasteurization. 
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heat treatment. Table 3 provides a typical record of the temperature 
and phosphatase tests obtained in the operation of this unit. 

Unit C —MWt in Bottles Heated by Water Badi 

The thermoregulator in the unit received by us was sot to control 
the water temperature at 148° F. The instructions received with the 
xmit stated that the thermostat in the control bottle was set to activate 
the timer when the water in the control bottle reached a temperature 
of 143° F. In actual operation, however, the timer started when the 
water in the control bottle reached a temperature of 137.7° to 141.4° 
F. The time required to reach this temperature varied from 57 to 
60 minutes. The final tempemture at the start of the cooling period 
was from 146° to 147° F. There is no mechanical agitation of the 
milk in the bottles and the temperature in a single bottle varied from 
138.6° to 142.6° F. at the start of the timer. At the end of the holding 
period of 31 minutes, the temperature varied from 146.5° to 147.2° F. 
The temperature of the air under the cap was 141.8° F. at the start 
of the timer, and 144.5° F. at the end of the holding period. 

In spite of the low starting temperature, all phosphatase tests on 
the main body of milk were negative. This was probably due to the 
fact that the final temperature was above 143° F. No positive phos¬ 
phatase tests were obtained on the small amount of nulk that could 
be swabbed from the bottle surface or cap seat. In these tests the 512- 
516 gram weight cylindrical mUk bottles were used. They were 
filled to within 1 inch of the top with cold nulk and capped with lip 
cover caps. The water in the bath came up to the bottom of the 


Table 4. Temperature at various locations and phosphatase tests on milk in automatic 
electric home pasteuriser—unit C in-hottle {typical test) 


Heating time (minutes) 

Temperature oud location of thermocouples 

Phosphatase tost— 
Scharcr units 
(N. Y. C. method) 

Control 

bottle 

Air 

below 

cw 

In milk 

Top 

("F.) 

Middle 

(*F.) 

Bottom 

I 

II 

0 ___ 



6a 7 
68.5 
86.9 
104.0 
119.8 

133.7 
142.6 

143.8 

145.8 
146.3 
147.2 

73.4 

67.8 
60.4 

76.6 
91.0 

112.1 

129.4 

138.6 

140.4 
144.0 

146.4 

146.5 

69.8 

51.3 
62.1 

77.4 

96.4 
113.0 

129.7 
138.6 

140.2 
144.0 

145.8 

147.2 
60.8 






20. 



30. 



40. 



60. 



38 1. 



60. 



70. 



80. 



89. 



Cooled 107. 

Swab of toner surface of milk 
container_ _ 

0 

0 

0 

0 








1 Timer indicating start ot bolding period. 
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rolled rim of the bottle and about %-inch below the cap seat. Table 
4 shows that there is a variation in the temperature of the milk in differ¬ 
ent locations in an individual bottle. From a safety standpoint it 
would seem advisable to raise the water temperature, to set the timer 
control to start when the lowest milk tcmperatoe is at least 143® F., 
and control the inflow of cooling water so that it does not cover the 
top of the bottles unless they are capped with pressure-tight nonporous 
caps thi'ough which water cannot enter the milk during cooling. 
Table 4 is a typical record of temperatures recorded by one thermocouple 
in the control bottle and thermocouples at four points in a single bottle 
of milk, and of phosphatase tests. 

Unit D—Milk Container Heated Directly 

In this unit the timer started at from 45 to 66 minutes after the 
heat was turned on. Initial milk temperatures varied from 40® to 
50® F. The period from the start of the timer untU the buzzer 
sounded varied from 40 to 42 minutes. The air temperature above 
the milk smlace below the cover at the start of the timer varied from 
127® to 133® F. and the milk temperature varied from 136® to 143® F. 
The final ah temperature was 147.3® F. with milk temperatures level¬ 
ing off at 151.3® to 154® F. Occasional positive phosphatase tests 
were obtained on milk swabbed from the top inside rim when milk 
came in contact with the cover at the start of operation. Table 5 is a 
typical record of the temperatures recorded by thermocouples placed 
in the air rmder the cover and at two points in the milk. It also shows 
the results of phosphatase tests. 


Table 5. Temperature at various locations and phosphatase test on mUk in automatic 
electric home pasteurizer—unit D {typical test) 


Heating time (minutes) 

Temperature and location 
of thermocouple 

Phosphatase test— 
Scharer units 
fN. Y. 0. method) 

Air below 
cover 
(“F.) 

In milk 

Surface 

(“F.) 

Bottom 

(“F.) 

I 

II 

0. 



43.0 

78.0 

101.0 

136.0 

143.0 

151,3 

153.6 

151.0 



17. 

73.3 

04.0 

12G.0 

132.8 

141.0 

146.3 

147.3 

70.3 

93.0 

128.3 
136.0 

146.3 
149.6 

151.3 


. 

33. 



49. 



53 1. 



63. 



79. 



92*...... 

1 ° 
<3 

0 

>3.5 

Swab of top edge of pail__ 






1 Timer indicating start of holding period. 
3 Buzzer indicating end of pasteurization. 


837867—19 - 3 
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Other Methods of Heating Milk 

Tests were also made on other recognized methods of heating milk in 
the home. These consisted of the use of an open aluminum vessel, a 
closed aluminum vessel and an aluminum double boiler. The milk 
container was the same inner container of the double boiler in all cases. 
This container was of about 2 quarts capacity and was filled only to 
the 1.5-quart mark in all tests. In the fimt test with the open alumi¬ 
num container over direct heat] and with stirring, 14 minutes were 
required to bring the temperature of the milk from 73® F. to between 
163.4° and 167.8° F. After cooling by placing the vessel in cold 
water, a positive phosphatase test was obtained on the milk swabbed 
from the inner edge of the milk vessel. The positive phosphatase 
test indicates that the milk that comes in contact with the side of the 
vessel does not receive the same heat treatment as the main body of 
the milk. Table 6 shows the results obtained in a tvpical test by this 
method. 


Table 6. Temperature at various locations and phosphatase tests on milk heated in an 
open saucepan—direct heat, muk stirred {typical test) 


Heating time (minutes) 

Temperature and location of 
thermocouples 

Phosphatase test— 
Scharer units (N. 
Y. C. method) 

Air 

above 

milk 

F.) 

Pan lim 
above 
milk 
(" F.) 

In milk 

Surface 
(“ P.) 

Bottom 
r F.) 

1 

n 

0. 

00 2 
73 0 
79.2 

87.8 
89 6 

90.8 
111 2 
113 9 

05.3 

59.0 
69 8 
84 2 
93 6 
116.2 
131.4 

62 6 
72.9 
90 1 
106 8 
120.2 
137.8 
152 6 
163.4 
82.3 

58.1 

72.6 

88.7 
108.0 
122 9 
140 9 
154 4 
167.9 

82.3 



2. 



4... 



6. 



8. 



10. 



12. 



14... 




Cooled 20____ 

. 

0 

>2 0 

0 

>3.6 

Swab of inner surface above milk__ 







In order to observe the eflfect of a covered vessel at approximately 
the same temporatui*e, the same container was used. After 18 minutes 
of heating, the temperatme of the air under the cover was 154.8° F., 
the temperature of the lim was 158.4° F., and the milk temperatm*e 
vai-ied from 161.6° to 168.4° F. The phosphatase test on the main 
body of milk was negative, but the milk swabbed from the inner rim 
and top edge was positive by the N. Y. C. Method II, although to a 
lesser extent than in the open vessel test. Table 7 shows the results 
obtained in this test. 

The method suggested by Trout {10) was used. Here the water in 
the bottom of the double boiler was brought to vigorous boiling and the 
milk container was placed in the outer container with the same heat 
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Table 7. Temperature at various locations and phosphatase tests on milk heated in a 
covered saucepan—direct heat^ no agitation (typical test) 


Heotinc: time (minutes) 

Temperature and location of thermocouples 

Phosphatase test— 
Sebarer units 

(N. Y. C. meth¬ 
od) 

Air 

above 

milk 

F.) 

Pan rim 
above 
milk 
(* F.) 

In milk 

Bottom 

F.) 

Center 
(“ F.) 

Top 

(0 

I 

II 

0. 

77.0 

51.4 

42.4 

40.1 

53 6 



4. 

65.8 

55.0 

52.2 

63.2 

49L1 




67.3 

63.7 

66.2 

08.4 

59.5 



8. 

72.0 

73. S 

77.9 

78.1 

69 4 



10. 

84.2 

91.9 

98.2 

99.5 

goj 



12. 

100.4 

110.1 

114.8 

116.2 

uLo 


" 

14. 

121.6 

129.9 

137.5 

137.1 

126J) 



16. 

140.9 

148.5 

156.9 

159.8 

148.6 



18. 

154.8 

158.4 

167.6 

168.4 

161.6 



Cooled 28. 

76.2 

69.8 

75.2 

88.5 

85.6 

.6 

0 

Swab of inner rim of container. 





. 

<1 

>2 


applied to the outer vessel. In 10 minutes the tempcratm-o of the 
milk in the closed vessel varied from 168.8° to 192.6° F. and the air 
temperature below the cover was 178.7° F. There was a wide varia¬ 
tion in the temperature of the milk because of the absence of agita¬ 
tion, but the lowest milk temperature was well above tlic temperature 
necessary to destroy phosphatase. Phosphatase tests on the mairi 
body of milk and on material swabbed from the inner side and edge 
of the vessel were all negative. Table 8 is a typical record of tem¬ 
peratures and phosphatase tests when using the double-boiler method 
of heating milk. 


Table 8- Temperature at various locations and phosphatase tests on milk in a double 
boiler — covered, over constantly boiling ivater, no agitation (typical test) 


Temperature and location of 
thermocouples 


Heating time (minutes) 

Air below 
cover 

C* F.) 

In milk 

Bottom 
('* F.) 

Center 

F.) 

Tpi) 

("F.) 

0. 

2. 

4. 

63.5 

72.5 
96.8 

121.2 

150.8 

178.7 

95.0 

43.7 

73.4 

95.4 

130.6 
166.8 

192.6 

60.8 

42.4 

52.7 

78.8 
113.9 
140.0 
168.8 

72.5 

41.9 

fO.O 

93.2 

125.2 

153.1 

17a7 

93.2 

6. 

8. 

10. 

Cooled 18. 

Swab of inner surface above milk surliace_ 







Phosphatase test— 
(Scharor units 
(N.Y. O.method) 



II 













o o . 

0 

0 


Discussion 

On the basis of the phosphatase test and thermocouple record of 
the minimum temperatme obtained, the double boiler method proved 
to be satisfactory. Heating the milk to about 165° F. in an open or 
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closed vessel by direct heat did not produce a high enough temperature 
of the ail* or vessel surface above the milk surface line to inactivate 
phosphatase in milk that might contaminate this surface. There 
was, however, less phosphatase in the swabbed sample of milk from 
the closed vessel. In open vessels higher temperatures are required 
to compensate for the variation in temperature between the main 
body of milk and that milk contaminating the vessel above the milk 
surface line. In areas of higher elevation it may be necessary to hold 
the milk over boiling water for a longer period of time to compensate 
for the lower mean boiling point of water at higher elevations 
Stewart (7) published a table showing the mean boiling point of 
water at 5,000 feet to be 203° F., and at 15,000 feet to be 187° F. 

With the home pastem*ization units it is important to operate at 
temperatures sufficiently high to insure that the air and vessel surface 
above the milk surface line attains the desired temperature for the 
proper length of time. The positive phosphatase tests obtained on 
these surfaces, along with thermocouple recorded temperatures, show 
that this temperature-time combination is not always obtained by all 
of the home milk pasteurizers tested in this study. 

In one experiment a positive phosphatase test was obtained on 
material swabbed from the vessel surface above the milk sxuface line 
when the thermocouple recorded temperature indicated heat treat¬ 
ment sufficient to reduce the phosphatase in the main body of the 
milk (table 2). This suggests that further study is needed on the 
relationship between temperature and phosphatase destruction in mUk 
on this surface. The air temperatures recorded in table 2 are slightly 
higher than the milk temperatures in table 1, whereas the phosphatase 
test on the milk in table 1 is zero and the phosphatase test on material 
swabbed from the vessel surface in table 2 is slightly less than 2 units. 
A question arises relative to the possible requirement of higher tem- 
peratm*es for destruction of phosphatase in milk exposed to air or on 
surfaces above the milk surface line. 

A study of the aii* and rim temperatures above the milk surface line 
in the units that have a de&xite holding period close to 30 minutes 
suggests a different time-temperature relationship for the destruction 
of phosphatase in swab samples from the different units. 

Summary 

The simplest method of satisfactorily heating milk in the home, to 
make it safe for consumption as fluid milk, is by the double boiler 
method. The temperature of heating, however, is not as well con¬ 
trolled; there is some precipitation of milk solids, and the milk may 
have a slightly cooked flavor. 
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Some of the automatic units should be operated at a higher tempera¬ 
ture than has been suggested in the early Utorature There should be 
some way in which thermometers could be inserted into the tmTIr so 
that the temperature can be checked. Most manufacturers of this 
equipment suggest that temperatures bo checked ^vith thermometers. 
This necessitates elevating the cover of the unit which has no opening 
for the thermometer, thus lowerii^ the tompei'atm'e of the air above 
the milk, and the inner rim of the vessel above the milk line. 

A negative phosphatase test on the main body of the milk does not 
necessarily mean that the milk that may come in contact with the 
vessel rim above the milk surface line will also show a negative test. 
As demonstrated in unit B, table 3, this milk might contain living 
coliform organisms, even though those cpntained in the main body of 
the mUk are killed. 

As the minimum limits of time and temperature combinations for 
the pasteurization of milk are approached, more refinements in equip¬ 
ment construction and more accurate controls are needed to insure 
that all mUk is held for the correct time at the proper temperature. 

Wlien the process is conducted on the same basis as that of heating 
other foods in the home, where higher temperatoes are involved, 
simpler equipment such as the double boUer can be used 

The use of the phosphatase test on material swabbed from the inner 
milk vessel surface above the milk level Hne is suggested as a cheek on 
proper heat treatment of milk that comes in contact with this surface 
during the pasteurization process. 

Two solutions to the problem created by the absence of auxUiary 
methods for additional heating of the air above the milk level are: 

1. Allow the heating water to completely sun*ound the milk con¬ 
tainer. This wiU require t^ht-fitting nonporous covers that wUl not 
allow cooling water to enter the milk container. 

2. Use higher temperatures which will insure that the milk vessel 
surface and the air above the mUk level line will attain the proper 
temperature. 

The manufacturers of units A and D have changed the construction 
of the tops of these units in order to raise the air temperature with the 
hope of overcoming the presence of active phosphatase in the mUk 
swabbed from the vessel surfaces above the milk surface line. These 
units do not comply with the standards for commercial pasteurization, 
but when operated at temperatures that will insure proper heat 
treatment of the surface above the milk surface line, they compare 
favorably with the simpler double "boiler methods of home milfc 
pasteurization. 
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Histoplasmosis in Rats and Skunks in Georgia 

By C. W. Emmons, Ph. D., H. B. Morlan, B. S., and E. L. Hill, M. D.* 


The occiiiTonce of liistoplasmosis in wild rats was fii*st proved by 
the recent isolation of Histoplasma capsulatum from 10 brown rats 
(Rattus norvegicus) trapped in Loudoun County, Virginia (S). Sub¬ 
sequent studies (j8) have brought the number of proved cases of 
murine histoplasmosis in that area to 27 and have indicated that the 
addition of the rat to the list of proved natural liosts of Histoplasma is 
of pai'ticular interest. 

The significance of the rat in the epidemiology of histoplasmosis is 
not yet apparent, but the knowledge that it is a host of Histoplasma 
provides a useful tool for determining the geographic distribution of 
histoplasmosis. The rat is widely distributed over the earth, it is 
closely associated with man, and it can be collected in large numbers. 
Since the rat is susceptible to histoplasmosis under natural conditions, 
the procedure of making cultures from spleens and livers of a suffi¬ 
cient number of rats trapped in a given area may be expected to 
demonstrate the presence of histoplasmosis if it occurs in that area. 
Since proved human histoplasmosis is so infrequent, isolation of 
Histoplasma from rats or other animals (4, 7) offers a dfrect method 
for obtaining information about the geographic distribution of this 
important disease. 

Sporadic human cases of proved histoplasmosis have occurred in 
many paits of the world and it is reasonable to assume, therefore, m 
the absence of contrary evidence, that the disease has a very wide 
geogi'aphic distribution. Since histoplasmosis has been observed in 
many parts of tlie world, it is erroneous to assume that it has a limited 
''endemic^^ distribution in eastern central United States, imless it can 
be shown that tlxe disease is actually unique to that area. The 
demonstration of histoplasmosis in the rat in an area such as Georgia, 
where autochthonous human histoplasmosis has not yet been reported, 
conclusively proves the presence in the area of H, capsulatum. It 
suggests that man is exposed to the pathogen and that human histo¬ 
plasmosis may occur in Georgia although not previously recognized. 

In an attempt to learn whether rats were infected with Histoplasma 
in geographic areas outside Loudoun County, Virginia (4), cultures 
were made from rats being collected for quite another purpose, i. e., 
typhus studies (6) in four counties in southern Georgia. During July 

♦Laboratory of Infectious Diseases, National Institutes of Health, Bothesda, Md.; Typhus Investigations, 
ThomasvlUe, Ga.; and the New York State Department of Health, Albany, N. Y., respectively. 

(1423) 
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aixd August, 1948, cultures were made from 288 rats collected in 
Decatur, Grady, Tliomas, and Brooks 'Counties, Georgia. These 
counties lie in southwestern Georgia adjacent to the Georgia-Florida 
State line. The rats were taken from promises within regular trap¬ 
ping stations as well as from other premises selected to give a repre¬ 
sentative coverage of the foui* counties. They w’ere identified as to 
place of capture by the carefully prepared grid pattern established for 
sampling the ai*ea. 

Although the 288 rats of this first series came from premises dis¬ 
tributed over the study area, they did not represent a random sample. 
They were selected from the total of rats examined for typhus and 
studied dui*ing July and August on the basis of size of animals, the 
availability of time of the local persoimel required to make this 
additional study, and an approximately equal distribution of cultures 
among the four counties. Cultures for Histoplasma were made only 
from rats from which blood samples were obtained in sufficient volume 
to permit serologic examinations for both typhus and histoplasmosis. 

Cultures were made from a second series of 474 animals between 
December 1 and December 15, 1948. This series included all animals 
trapped for typhus studies during the period with the exception of 25 
animals which either had been bled and eviscerated before they were 
brought to the laboratory or were inadvertently missed. Besides the 
474 animals, cultures were made from 90 animals of various species 
which were dead upon aiTival at the laboratory and so were not 


Animals examined for histoplasmosis culture) 


Species 

Brooks 

County 

Thomas 

County 

Grady 

County 

Decatur 

County 

Total 

Num¬ 

ber 

exam¬ 

ined 

Posi¬ 

tive 

Num¬ 

ber 

exam¬ 

ined 

Posi- 
i tive 

1 

Num¬ 

ber 

exam- 

ined 


Num¬ 

ber 

exam¬ 

ined 

Posi¬ 

tive 

Num¬ 

ber 

exam¬ 

ined 

Posi¬ 

tive 

First series; 











Pattua narvegiciia (brown 











rat). 

0 

0 

39 

2 

40 

1 

62 

2 

143 

6 

PaUtta rattua (roof rat). 

69 

1 

33 

0 

33 

0 

10 

1 

145 

2 

Second series: 


1 









P. TiorvegiciLa . 

3 

0 i 

66 

0 


0 


0 

168 

0 

P. rattua . 

81 

2 

86 

0 

40 

0 

74 

0 

281 

2 

Spfflogdle putonua (spotted 











skimk)_ 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

2 

3 

3 

Other species i... 

3 

0 

0 

0 

13 

0 

6 

0 

22 

0 

Third series: 











P, norvegieua . 

25 

0 

72 

2 

51 

0 

0 

0 

148 

2 

P. Tottua .-. 

153 

0 

150 

0 

126 

0 

0 

0 

429 

0 

(S. ptaortua . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

Other species *. 

0 

0 


0 

45 

0 

0 

0 

49 

0 

Totals. 

337 

4 

452 

6 

402 

1 

200 

5 

1,391 

16 


1 Includes 14 bouse mice i^Ius musculiLs); two each of cotton rat (Sigmodon hispidus) and eastern cotton¬ 
tail (Sylrilagus floridanus): and one each ol gray fox (Urocyon cincereoargenfeus fioridanus), cat squirrel 
(Seiuru8 earoUnienais), fox squirrel (S. niger mger), and domestic cat (Felta domeatica). 

X Includes 30 cotton rats, 6 cotton mice {Peromyacua goaaypimia) and one each of opposum (^Dtaflpbia 
viryiTiiana THgra)^ raccoon CProcyon l(dar elttcua), fox squirrel and gray fox. 
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suitable for typhus studies. Those included 66 rats, 20 house mice, 
2 cotton rats, 1 gray fox and 1 weasel. Histo'plasma was not isolated 
from any of the latter animals and they will not be discusscdjurther. 

A thii'd series was studied from February 10,1949 to March 3, 1949, 
when cultures were made from 577 rats and 3 skunks taken for typhus 
studies from Grady, Thomas, and Brooks Counties. Typhus studies 
had been discontinued in Docatm County. Cultures were also made 
from 39 cotton rats, 6 cotton mice, 1 fox squiiTol, 1 opposum, 1 raccoon, 
and 1 fox.^ 

The table shows the species of animals from which cultures were 
obtained, their distribution by counties, and the instances in which 
Histoplasma was isolated in culture. B. norvegims and B. rattus were 
caught in greatest numbers and cultm‘es were made from 288 rats in 
the first series (July-August 1948), 449 in the second (December 1948), 
and 577 in the third (Februai-y-March 1949). The numbem of other 
species were too small to bo of great interest with the exception of the 
spotted skunk which will be referred to later. 

Procedures 

The animals were brought to the laboratory alive in cloth bags, 
and location, of capture, species, sex, length and weight were recorded. 
The animal was anesthetized; the abdominal and thoracic cavities 
were opened, and the animal was bled by thinistingasterilcglass tube 
with capillary tip into the heart. Pieces of tissue were then taken 
with sterile instruments from spleen and fiver for culture. A piece 
of spleen 0.1-1.0 cc. in size was streaked over the sxirface of a slant 
of modified Sabouraud's agar ^ and, in most cases, left near the top of 
the slant. The size of the piece of tissue varied with the size of the 
organ and from series to series. In general, larger pieces were used 
in cultures from the third series. A similar culture was made from 
the fiver. These cultures were incubated at room temperature until 
a 30° incubator was available, in most cases after a lapse of 2 or 3 
weeks. 

Mycologic Studies 

H, capsulatum was isolated from five specimens of B. norvegicus 
and two of B. rattus in the first series, from two specimens of B. rattus 
in the second scries, and from two of 7?. norvegicus in the third, and 
from thi*ce specimens of the spotted skunk (Spilogale putorius) in 
the second and two of this animal in the third. 

Although Histoplasma was isolated from 2.4 percent of the rats 
cultured in the first series, this incidence was not found hx the two 
subsequent series. This discrepancy has not been satisfactorily 

1 Made available through the courtesy of E. V. Xoznarek. 

3 Difco neopoptone 1 percent, doxtiose 2 percent, agar 2 poicent 
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explained. It seemed possible that the selection of rats in the first 
series on the basis of size, as explained above, might have been a 
factor. ^^Hion the rats of this series were segregated as to species 
and then divided into quartiles on the basis of increasing body length, 
the five infected Norway rats fell into the fourth quartile. However, 
in the case of the roof rat, one of the two infected rats fell into the 
fourth group and one fell into the second group. Both the infected 
roof rats in the second series fell into the second quartile of that 
series. One of the two infected Norway rats of the thhd series fell be¬ 
tween the second and thhd, and the other between the thhd and 
fourth quartiles of their series. It is apparent, therefore, that histo¬ 
plasmosis does not occur exclusively in old, large rats. It is possible 
that there is a seasonal variation in the incidence of histoplasmosis in 
the rat, but there is no clear indication of this in the data obtained to 
date in Virginia and Georgia. 

Although the number of skunks is too small to draw conclusions 
about frequency of infection, it is interesting to note that H. capsula- 
turn was isolated in cultui*e from all of three skunks (S. putorius) 
trapped in three widely separated locations in the study area in 
December and from two of three specimens of this animal trapped 
on other farm premises in February. This appeal’s to indicate a 
high incidence of histoplasmosis in the skunlc. It should be recalled 
that several other species of small mammals have been unsuccessfully 
examined for histoplasmosis (4). 

Macro conidia ^ representing the saprophytic growth phase of 
Histoplasma capsulatum have been demonstrated recently in soil (f). 
It might be assumed that the ground-dwelling animals ai’e exposed 
to a more or less equal extent to any fungi growing in the sm-face 
layers of soil. However, the extent of the growth of Histoplasma in 
soil and the factors influencing the relative degi’oe of exposure among 
ground-dwelling animals are not knov\m. 

All strains of H, capsulatum isolated from rats and skunks in 
Georgia were alike in appearance and vii’ulence. The gross colony 
characteristics of the 16 Georgia strains are typical of the species. 
Growth rate is slow, the color is white in the young colony and becomes 
yellowish to brown in old cultures. These strains differed from most 
others we have studied in the paucity of macroconidia and the abun¬ 
dance of microconidia. Typical macroconidia with finger-like append¬ 
ages covering the walls have been found in all Georgia strains (fig. Ij, 
but they are found infrequently or not at aU in many subcultures. 
However, there are enormous niunbers of small conidia in aU strains 
(fig. 2). These are typical of those seen, usually in much fewer num- 
bei*s, in other strains of H. capsulatum. They are nearly sessile to 

* Foi a dibcusbion of termuiolosj of Histoplasma spoies see Emmons (f). 
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stipitate, 2-4 m in diametci, with ^\alls uhicli aio smooth oi slightly 
loughcned to spuiy The piescnce of laige numl)eis of these nncio- 
coiiidia and tne iicai lack of maciocomdia in these Geoiejia stiaiiis 
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makes them resemblance to cultures of Blastomyces dermatitidis and 
Haplosporangium parvum even greater than in most strains of H, 
capsulatum. 

The production of such large numbers of small conidia is a striking 
featui*e, and it is particularly interesting that it should characterize all 
the Georgia strains so far seen. It cannot bo considered a charac¬ 
teristic peculiar to strains of rodent origin, because the strains isolated 
from rats in Virginia bore typical macroconidia and were like strains 
of human origin in all observed respects. The senior author has 
observed numerous small conidia in one strain isolated from a cat and 
in a few strains from human histoplasmosis, and this characteristic 
sometimes appears as a transitory character in other strains carried 
in culture in the laboratory. 

These strains from animals collected in Georgia appear to be hke 
the sti‘ain of JST. capsulatum isolated from the fiist case of South 
American histoplasmosis. Ncgi*oni {6) described this strain as charac¬ 
terized by the production of largo numbers of small spores which ho 
called conidia, and less numerous large spores which he called hypno- 
spores. He noted that both types of spores might bo either smooth or 
rough-walled. The surface markings in the small spores were described 
as pits, and in tho large spores the familiar finger-like appendages were 
described and illustrated although considerable vaiiation in the size 
and shape of these surface mai'kings was noted. 

Tissues were saved from only a few animals in these studies and the 
histopathology in these naturally infected rats from Georgia is not 
known. However, the 16 Georgia strains of Histoplasma have been 
tested for pathogenicity. Mice inoculated intraperitoneally with sus¬ 
pensions of conidia died within 3-5 weeks. The rapidly fatal develop¬ 
ment of experimental histoplasmosis does not necessaiily indicate 
greater viinlence of the Georgia strains. It seems to be related, rather, 
to tho very numerous microconidia produced by tlieso strains and the 
relative ease with which an inoculum containing a large number of 
infective elements can bo prepared. Experimentally infected mice 
showed typical lesions of fatal histoplasmosis with enormously enlarged 
spleens and livers and peritonitis with accumulation of straw-colored 
fluid in the peritoneal cavity (fig. 3). Impression smeam of hver and 
spleen reveal large numbem of Histoplasma cells which ai*o typical of 
those previously seen and described in man, in the dog, and in experi¬ 
mentally infected animals (fig. 4). AU strains were re-isolated from 
experimentally infected mice in the yeast-like form on blood agar. 

Serologic Studies 

A portion of the serum from each of the 286 rats in the fii*st series 
was examined for complement-fixing antibodies by S. B. Salvin (8). 
The results were not informative. No fixation in the presence of 
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Histoplasma yeast phase antigen was observed in any of the seven 
rats m this scries from which Histoplasma was isolated No sera 
from rats in the second and third senes wore tested for fungus anti¬ 
bodies. 



Figure 3. Mice infected with Georgia strains ol H, capsulatum. 



Figure 4. H. capsulalum in an impresbion smear of spleen from a mouse infected with a 

Georgia stram (XIOOO). 
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Discussion 

Tliis report adds two new animal species {Rattus rattles and Spilogale 
pvtorhis) to the list of natural hosts of Histoplasma and extends the 
geographical limits of the known occurrence of histoplasmosis in the 
brown rat. No significant relationship between human and animal 
histoplasmosis has yet been observed. We have not been able to find 
any record of proved human histoplasmosis laioAvn to have been 
acquired in Georgia, but the isolation of H, capsulatum from animals 
in this area proves conclusively that the pathogen is present as a 
potential hazard. 

The implications of the demonstration of Histoplasma in an area 
usually considered far beyond the limits of the area of high incidence 
of hisloplasmin sensitivity and nontuberculous calcification will be 
discussed in a subsequent report. 

Summary 

H. capsulatum was isolated from seven brovm rats (J?. norvegicus)^ 
four roof rats (i?. rattus) and five spotted skunks {S. putorius) in 
southwestern Georgia. 

These 16 strains resemble each other but differ from most strains 
of human, canine, and rodent origin in the paucity of macroconidia 
and great abmidaiice of microconidia. They arc pathogenic for mice, 
and all have been re-isolated from experimentally infected mice on 
blood agar in the typical yeast-like form of growth. 
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INCTOENCE OF DISEASE 

No health depaitmentj State or local, can effectively prevent oi coniiol disease without 
knowledge of when, wheie, and under what conditiom cases ate occunmg 


UNITED STATES 

REPORTS FROM STATES FOR WEEK ENDED OCTOBER 22, 1949 

The reported incidence of poliomyelitis declined only slightly during 
the cuiTcnt week—from 1,207 cases last week to 1,148, a decrease of 
about 5 percent, as compai’ed with nearly 24 percent last week. 
Figures for the corresponding week last year and the 5-year (1944-48) 
median are 1,078 and 722, respectively. Increases totaling 52 cases 
were recorded in the West North Central, West South Central, and 
Pacific areas. Of 25 wStates reporting a combined increase of 158 
cases, 5 (Wisconsin, Miimesota, Missouri, Texas, and California) 
showed increases of from 17 to 24 cases each. States reporting cur¬ 
rently more than 18 cases and showing increases arc as foUows (last 
week’s figures in parentheses): Massachusetts 51 (50), Pennsylvania 
36 (33), Ohio 52 (47), Wisconsin 43 (26), Minnesota 40 (23), Missouri 
50 (27), Nebraska 24 (21), .Vi'kansas 22 (9), Oklahoma 31 (29), Texas 
57 (36), Utah 22 (19), California 98 (74). 

The total for the yeai* to date is 37,087 cases, as compared with 
22,588 for the same period last year* and a 5-yoar median of 16,856. 
Percentages, by geographic divisions, of the 36,171 cases reported 
since March 19 (same period last year 22,238) are as follows (corre¬ 
sponding percentages last year in parentheses): New England 8.5 
(1.6), Middle Atlantic 18.9 (11.4), East North Central 24.1 (15.7), 
West North Central 16.2 (17.3), South Vtlantic 4.4 (18.4), East South 
Central 4.3 (3.8), West vSouth Central 11.9 (9.7), Mountain 4.8 (2.7), 
Pacific 6.9 (19.4). 

Dui-ing the week, 1 case of anthrax was reported in Pennsylvania, 
and 1 case of leprosy in California. Of the other diseases reported in 
the table, (‘urrent figures ai*e slightly above the corresponding medians 
for meningococcal meningitis, infectious encephalitis. Rocky Mountain 
spotted fever, and tularemia. 

A total of 8,887 deaths was recorded during the week in 94 large 
cities in the United States, as compared with 8,750 last week, 8,974 
and 8,721, respectively, for the corresponding weeks of 1948 and 1947, 
and a 3-yoai* (1946-48) median of 8,785. The total for the year to 
date is 384,513, as compared with 385,943 for the corresponding period 
last year. Infant deaths totaled 644, last week 668, corersponding 
week last yeai* 701, 3-year median 704. The cumulative figure is 
27,495, same period last year 28,066. 
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Telegraphic case reports from Stale health officers for the week ended Oct. - 22 ,1949 

(Leaders Indicate that no cases were reported) 
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FOREIGN REPORTS 


CANADA 

Provinces—Notifiable diseases—Week ended October 1,1949. —During 
the week ended October 1, 1949, cases of certain notifiable diseases 
were reported by tbe Dominion Bureau of Statistics of Canada as 
follows: 


Disease 

New- 

lound- 

land 

Prince 

Ed'Rord 

Island 

Nova 

Scotia 

New 

Bruns- 

Tvick 

Que¬ 

bec 

On¬ 

tario 

TMani- 

toba 

Sas¬ 

katch¬ 

ewan 

Vlber- 

ta 

Brit¬ 

ish 

Co- 

lum- 

bia 

Total 

Chickonpo^__ 

1 


17 

3 

67 

50 

5 


31 

46 

230 

8 

Diplitheita- _ _ 



1 

3 

3 

1 


D 3 ?seiitcry, baelllaiy.- 





12 

4 





16 

Encephalitis, infec¬ 
tious___ 






3 




3 

GprTnn.n mormlps . . 



1 



6 



12 

42 

Infiuen7a.. 



7 



14 

3 


24 

Measles. 

1 


34 


59 

42 

11 

35 

33 

120 

335 

Meninaitis, moninao- 
coccal__ 




1 

1 

2 

Mumps ___ _ 



8 


31 

79 

3 

0 

2 

55 

184 

Poliomyelitis. 

5 


4 

1 

12 

30 

12 

3 

0 

6 

79 

Scarlet levor__ 

2 


1 

1 

20 

27 

6 

1 

10 

4 

78 

Tuberculosis (all 
forms)... 

13 



a 

159 

23 

21 

6 

57 

2 

284 

Typhoid and para¬ 
typhoid fever— _ 

1 




16 

6 


3 

28 

Vndulant fever_ 








1 


1 

Venen*al diseases: 
Gonorrhea.— 

17 

3 

8 

10 

83 

87 

30 

17 

44 

83 

388 

Syphilis__ 

5 

19 

5 

56 

23 

13 

10 

4 

38 

173 

Other forms... 





1 

1 

Whooping cough... 

1 



1 

98 

49 

5 

12 

2 

5 

173 










CUBA 

Habana—Notifiable diseases—4 weeks ended August 27, 1949.— 
During tbe 4 weeks ended August 27, 1949, certain notifiable diseases 
were reported m Habana, Cuba, as follows: 


Diseast' | 

Ca«es 

Deaths 

Disease 

Cases 

Deaths 

Diphtheria. 

9 


Tubeiculosis _ ___ 


2 

Leptospirosis. 

1 


Typhoid fever... 

27 

1 

Measles... 

1 

i 

Undulant fever. 

1 



Provinces—Notifiable diseases—4 weeks ended August 27, 1949 .— 
During the 4 weeks ended August 27, 1949, cases of certain notifiable 
diseases were reported in the Provinces of Cuba as follows: 
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Disease 

Pinar 
del Rio 

nabana > 

Matan- 

zas 

Santa 

Clara 

Cama- 

auoy 

Orlcnte 

Total 

Cancer__ 

4 

b 

12 

23 

1 

1.3 

03 

Chiekenpox.. 




1 

3 

1 

Diphtheria... 


10 

fi 

1 

1 

21 

Leprosy___ 






1 

8 

!Malaria -___ 

n 

o 

2 

2 

1 

'j' 

19 

34 

Measles. _ __ 


•1 



O 

13 

Poliomyelitis_ 

1 

1 



1 

1 

4 

Tetanus. 





1 


1 

Tuberculosis. 

H 

18 

13 

47 

2 

IS 

104 

Typhoid fever... 

14 

4G 

9 

Ifi 

ir> 

43 

143 

I^ndulant fever __ 

1 


3 

4 

Whooping Cough_ 




1 

1 



1 






1 Dieludcs tho city of Ilabana. 


JAMAICA 

Notifiable diseases—5 weeks ended October 1949 .—For the 5 weeks 
ended October 1, 1949, cases of certain notifiable diseases were re¬ 
ported in Kingston, Jamaica, and in the island outside of Kingston, 
as follows: 


Disease 

King¬ 

ston 

Other 

localities 

Disease 

King¬ 

ston 

Other 

localitiiss 

Cerebrospinal meningitis.-.. 


1 

Poliomyeliti*?. 


1 

Chiekenpox...1_ 

7 

15 

Puerperal sepsis__ 


1 

Diphtheria... 

2 

Pi 

Scarlet fever..... 


1 

Dysentery, unspecifled_ 

I 

1 

Tuberculosis (pulmonary)... . 

Typhoid fever. 

Typhus fever (murinel_ 

38 

as 

Erysipelas .... 

1 

2 

2 

61 

Leprosy ___ 


3 

1 







NORWAY 

Notifiable diseases—Jidij 1949 .—During the month of July 1949, 
cases of certain notifiable diseases were reported in Norway as follows: 


Disease 

Cas(‘S 

Disease 

Cases 

Cerehrosplntil meningitis .. 


Paratyphoid fever... 

3 

Diphtheria... 

21 

Pneumonia (all forms) . 

1 ^'^*1 

ErS’sipelas . 

3ir» 

Poliomyelitis . 

Gastroenteritis.... _ 

3,»2:> 

2S7 

Rheumatic fever. 

i 82 

Gonorrhea. .... 

Scabies ____ 

823 

Hepatitis, epidemie .. __ 

SO 

Scarlet fever _ 

249 

Impetigo contagiosi .. .. __ 

1,639 
976 

Syphilis .. 

49 

Influenza.. 

Tetanus . 

1 

Laryngitis..... 

6.430 

1 

Tulx*rculosis fall forms). 

295 

Malaria_ _ __ __ _ 

Typhoid fever ... 

1 

Measles.... 

1,337 

247 

Whooping cough... 

3,529 

Mumps —.. 
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REPORTS OF CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND 
YELLOW FEVER RECEIVED DURING THE CURRENT WEEK 

Note.—The following reports include only items of unusual incidence or of special interest and the occur¬ 
rence ol these diseases, except yellow fevez, in localities which had not recently leported cases. All repoits 
of yellow fever are published cuirently. 

A table showing the accumulated figures for these diseases for the year to date is published in the Public 
Health Reports foi the last Filday in each month. 

Plague 

Peru. —^During the period September 1-30, 1949, plague was 
reported in Peru as follows: At Barraza Farm, TinjiUo Province, 
Libertad Department, 1 case; at St. Nicholas Farm, Chancay Province, 
Lima Department, 1 case. 

Union of South Africa. —Plague has been reported in Union of South 
Africa as follows: In Cape Province—^week ended October 1, 1949, 
1 case at Witwater Farm, Kuruman District, week ended October 8, 
1 death at Clapin Farm, Kuruman District, 1 case in Olifantshoek 
Municipal Location; in Orange Free State—^week ended October 1, 
1 death (suspected plague) at Aloe Farm, Heilbron District, week 
ended October 8, 1 death (pneumonic plague, suspected) at Twyrfel- 
fontein Farm, Ladybrand District. 

Smallpox 

French West Africa—Ivory Coast. —For the period September 
21-30, 1949, 41 cases of smaUpox, with 15 deaths, were reported in 
Ivory Coast, French West Africa. 

Mexico. —During the week ended September 17, 1949, 34 cases 
of smallpox w^ere reported in Mexico, of which 29 cases occurred in 
Otzoloapan, Mexico State. 

Union of South Africa — Transvaal. —Smallpox has been reported 
in Transvaal, Union of South Africa, as follows: May 1-31, 1949, 
94 cases; June 1-30, 166 cases, 20 deaths; July 1-31, 145 cases, 
6 deaths. 

Typhus Fever 

Portugal. —^Dming the month of June 1949, 1 death from typhus 
fever was reported in Aveiro District, Portugal, and during the month 
of July, 1 death from this disease was reported in Braga District. 

Spain — Madrid. —During the week ended September 3,1949, 1 case 
of typhus fever was reported in the city of Madrid, Spain. 

Union of South Africa. —^During the period May l-July 31, 1949, 42 
cases of typhus fever were reported in Union of South Africa, dis¬ 
tributed as follows: May 1-31, Cape Province 12 cases. Natal 4 
cases, Transvaal 1 case; June 1-30, Cape Province 8 cases. Natal 1 
case; July 1-31, Cape Province 7 cases. Natal 8 cases, Transvaal 
1 case. 
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DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED OCT. 22, 1949 

[From tho Weekly Mortality Index, issued by the National Ofllce of Vital Statistics] 



Week ended 
Oct. 22,1949 

Correspond¬ 
ing week, 1948 

Data for 94 large cities of the United States- 

Total deaths. 

IVIedian for 3 prior years....... 

8,887 

8,785 

384,513 

644 

704 

27,495 

70,102,189 
12,171 
9.1 
9.1 

8,974 

Total deaths,'first 42 weeks of year. .... 

Deaths under 1 year of age... - 

Median for 3 prior years_____ 

385,943 

701 

Deaths under 1 year of ago, first 42 weeks of year. 

Data from industrial insurance companies: 

Policies in force______ 

28,066 

70,838,716 

12,861 

9.5 

9.3 

Number of death cl'iims______ 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate. 

Death claims per 1,000 policies, first 42 weeks of year, annual rate. 


QUARANTINE PROVISIONS OF IRELAND 

The Government of Ireland has pointed out that vaccination 
against smallpox is not required of persons entering Ireland. 
However, that country has a provision that persons coming fiom 
known smallpox areas may be required to submit to quarantine 
or other restrictions if they do not possess vaccination certificates. 
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Statistical Studies of Heart Disease 

V. Illness irojxi Heart and Other Cardiovascular-renal Diseases 
Recorded in General Morbidity Surveys of Families 

By SELvmr D. Coluns, Ph. D.* 

Heart disease, the largest single category ia the cardiovascular- 
renal ^ diseases, is by far the most frequent of all causes of death. 
Hypertension and arteriosclerosis rank low as recorded primary causes 
of death in the United States, but intracranial lesions of vascular 
origin, usually preceded by hypertension or arteriosclerosis or both, 
are important causes of death. Nephritis in terms of numbers of 
deaths is roughly equivalent to intracranial lesions. The three causes 
combined under the general title of cardiovascular-renal diseases, made 
up 48 percent of all deaths in the United States in the 2 years, 1945 
and 1946. These causes accounted for 10 percent of all deaths at 
15-24 years; 30 percent at 35-44; 52 percent at 55-64; and 66 percent 
at 75-84 years of age. Thus in the older ages they constitute a very 
lajge proportion of the deaths from all causes. 

At least three criteria measure the importance of a given disease as 
a cause of morbidity—annual cases or attacks per 1,000 persons ob¬ 
served, annual days of disability ^ per person observed, and days of 
disability per sick person. In terms of cases or attacks of illness, 
both disabling and nondisabling, the cardiovascular-renal diseases are 

*Head Statistician, BiyisioD of Public Health Methods. Public Health Service. This series of papers 
dealinfc with the statistics of heart disease morbidity and mortality Is the result of a Joint study undertidcen 
by the Bivision of Public Health Methods and the National Office of Vital Stattetics and Is now being 
financed in part by the National Heart Institute. 

1 Oardlovasonlar-renal as used here refers to (a) heart disease, all forms except syphOltio and thyrotoxic; 
congenital is included with heart disease except in tables and ohmrts noted to the contrary; (b) hypertension 
including intracranial lesions of vascular orls^ high blood pressure, and arteriosclerosis; (c) nephritis, all 
forms, and other kidney diseases. While not an exact dasslfioation, ft seemed the best that oonld be (We 
with the available survey data. 

t Disability as used tlWighout this paper means inability to: work in gainful employment or at home, 
do housework, attend school, or pursue other usual activities. Oases with any disability indude those 
with Intermittent disabilities of less than 7 consecutive days, but the majority of the disabling oases were 
disabled for 7 consecutive days or longer. The disabling category includes hospital cases and deaths before 
the 7th day of disability. See footnotes to table 1 for a detailed description of disability categories used 
in this study. 

( 1439 ) 
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outstripped by the acute upper respiratory diseases. Because of the 
very large number of the latter cases, this respiratory group usually 
accounts for more days of disability per person under observation 
than do the cardiovascular-renal diseases, although at some of the 
older ages heart disease is the leading cause of disability in terms of 
days per person observed. In* terms of days of disability per sick 
person, the cardiovascular-renal diseases rank high because of long 
durations. Heart disease is the most important of the cardiovas¬ 
cular-renal group. 

In these diseases, as in other chronic and some acute conditions, an 
almost unmeasurable number of minor cases is unknown to the patient 
or to the family infoimant. 

Data on mortality from heart disease are available in detailed 
classifications by the particular type of heart disease and by age, sex, 
geographic section, size of city, rural area, and other important classi¬ 
fications not only in the United States but also in many other countries. 
Data on illness from heart disease, however, are far less complete and 
usually far less detailed. Almost the only attempt to record heart 
disease morbidity in the United States on anything like a national 
scale was made in the National Health Survey of 1935-36. For 
various reasons the data from that smvey were not analyzed in detail 
with respect to specific chronic diseases. Although the data pertain 
to a period more than a decade ago, it seems worth while to report 
more completely the results of that study in comparison with data 
collected in other ways. 

Source and Character of Data 

The National Health Survey (.8, I'H consisted of a single-visit 
house-to-house canvass conducted in 83 cities and towns in 18 States 
by different groups of personnel in each city but with careful super¬ 
vision from a national headquarters as well as general and immediate 
supervision from regional, State, and local offices. Even imder these 
circumstances, a single canvass with inquiries about the whole of the 
preceding year would not record all illness. However, more 
complete data could be expected for disabling chronic diseases in 
the cardiovascular-renal group because of their long duration and the 
considerable disability associated with them. 

Data were recorded in the terms reported by the informant, who 
was usually the housewife, or, in her absence, some other responsible 
adult member of the household. However, a large subsample of the 
diagnoses was sent to attending physicians, clinics, and hospitals 
for verification. The general results of this procedure are presented 
in some detail in the appendix to this paper. 

The morbidity data were supplemented by mortality recorded for 
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the surveyed group in the study year 1935-36, and for the continental 
United States registered for the years 1936 and 1945-46, the last 
final reports that were available. 

Sdection of the Main Sample 

The selection of the cities and. of the enumeration districts within 
the cities which were canvassed are discussed in detail in a prior pub¬ 
lication (14)- Briefly, the survey covered approximately 700,000 
households in 83 cities and towns as small as 5,000 in population. 
The total surveyed population was distributed roughly as the total 
population of the United States with respect to broad geographic 
sections and size of city. The 52 cities under 100,000 were, with one 
exception, completely canvassed, but those over 100,000 had differing 
sampling ratios. The sample areas were United States census enu¬ 
meration districts selected by a random process from the total of 
such districts in the city. Enumeration districts range from 1,000 
to 3,000 or more population, but for this survey districts of 2,000 to 
3,000 were subdivided into two parts, and those with 3,000 or more 
population were subdivided into three parts, each part being con¬ 
sidered as a separate district in selecting the areas to be canvassed. 
Total Cases of the Several Types 

Table 1 shows for each of the three diagnoses and for the total 
cardiovascular-renal diseases the case rates per 100,000 surveyed 
population, the percentage of cases attended by a doctor during the 
study year, and the total number of cases recorded. The total cases 
for heart disease refer to all persons for whom a diagnosis of heart 
disease of any type was reported, regardless of what other diseases or 
complications the patient suffered during the year. However, each 
case of heart disease represents a different individual; the relatively 
few second or later attacks for the same person dm‘ing the year were 
eliminated.® Thus the different types of cases and rates are additive 
to obtain total case rates with any disability and total recorded cases. 

The same is true of the hypertension group, and of nephritis; 
however, the cases of the three diseases are not additive to the total 
cardiovascular-renal cases because a patient with heart disease may 
also have had hypertension or nephiitis or both. In the columns 
labeled “cardiovascular-renal diseases’^ cases in which the same 
individual had two or more of the three diseases are included only once. 
Cases involving heart disease, hypertension, or nephritis complicated 
by some diagnosis other than one of these three are all included, regard¬ 
less of the relative importance of the other diagnosis involved. 

Of the total cardiovascular-renal cases with disability of 7 con- 

* Second and later attacks for the same individual during the study year amounted to heart, 263 oases; 
hypertension, 104 oases; and nephritis, 88 oases; with a oardiovasoular-zenal undupUcated total of 303 cases. 
The 20 heart deaths and 11 hypertension deaths among these oases were retained as fatal cases. 



Table 1. Coses of heart disease, hypertension, nephritis, and cardiomscular-Tenal diseases classified by onset and disability — 2fi00,000 persons of aU ages 

in 83 cities and towns in 18 States, 1935^36 
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secutive days or longer, 94 percent were attended by a doctor; cor¬ 
responding figures for the three diagnoses were 94, 96, and 93 percent 
for heart disease, hypertension, and nephritis, respectirely. Nearly 
half (48 percent) of the cardiovascular-renal nondisabling * cases 
with no restriction of activity had seen a doctor within a year, and of 
the nondisabling with some restriction of activity, 59 percent had 
seen a doctor within that time. It seems probable, therefore, that 
most of the cases recorded in this study involved a period of severe 
illness either during or preceding the study year, rather than a physical 
examination finding without disabling iUness. 

The cardiovascular-renal cases which suffered 7 or more consecutive 
days of disability during the year (average 126 days per case) were 
probably recorded with reasonable completeness. Evidence of this 
fact is foimd by comparing the smrvey rates of 7 days or more dis¬ 
ability for males with the findings of Gafafer (9) for cases disabling 8 
days or longer among members of industrial sick benefit associations. 
Gafafer’s data for the years 1940-46, represent nearly 600,000 male- 
years of membership for working people of roughly 20-64 years of 
age, with a few below and above those ages. In the household survey, 
the heart disease attack rate (exclusive of any overlap with the other 
two diagnoses) with onset of disability within the study year was 397 
cases per 100,000 for males 20-64 years, as compared with 455 for 
the sick benefit associations. Corresponding figures for hypertension 
were 212 for the canvass group and 168 for sick benefit members, and 
for nephritis, 166 as compared with 128 per 100,000 sick benefit 
members. For the total cardiovasciilar-renal group the canvass rate 
was 774 cases per 100,000 males as compared with 761 for sick benefit 
members. The rates in the two sets of data are of the same order of 
magnitude and actually higher for the hypertension group and 
nephritis. The canvassed population, however, would include the 
chronically disabled and might be expected to have higher rates than 
the working population.® 

Nondisabling cases in the household canvass were obtained by an 
inquiry about a considerable number of specific chronic diseases m 
which a record was made of the presence of the disease regardless of 
disability. Such a record, however, would nxiss many cases that would 

* Of the total heart cases that were either nondisahllng or had only interznittesit dlsahlUties of less than 7 
oonseoative days, 4.5 percent (1,059 nondisahlini; and 233 intermittent) xeport^d the total duration of the 
disease was less than 12 months. Ooirespondln^ figures were 5.7 percent (1,652 nondisabling and 187 inter¬ 
mittent) for hypertension; 5.4 percent (866 nondisabling and 64 Intermittent) for nephritis; and 5.1 percent 
(2,678 nondisabling and 441 intermittent) for the total cardiovascular-renal group. These oases with little 
or no disability were not counted with the new cases because they did not represent an attack m the sense 
of the new 7-day disabling cases. For farther data on inclusions in eaoh disability category, see footnotes to 
table 1, and for farther data on total durations of symptoms, see table 12, section 2. 

• Average durations m days of disability per case for males 20^ years of age in the canvassed families were 
136,127, 91, and 122 for heart, hypertension, nephritis, and the whole oardiovasoular-ienal group, respec¬ 
tively, as compared with 107,99,56, and 96 among the members of sick benefit associations. 
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be recorded by even a superficial examination with a stethoscope or 
sphygmomanometer, not to mention the use of an electrocardiograph. 
Indeed, heart disease and hypertension are frequently found on exam¬ 
ination of individuals who had no knowledge that they had such 
conditions.® 

Throughout this report the data are presented as recorded, without 
correction of any kind. The appendix, however, includes a discussion 
of methods of coixecting for under-reporting and rough estimates of 
total cases in the United States at the present time. 

Relative Importance of Each Diagnosis in the Cardiovascular- 

Renal Case Load 

As already noted, the method of counting and tabulating included 
as a heart disease case, for example, any individual for whom 
such a diagnosis was reported, whether it was the most important 
or the least important of the diagnoses. In general, the impor¬ 
tance of the diagnosis in a given illness was tabulated in accordance 
with the report of the family informant as to which diagnosis had 
the longest disabling duration or, in the absence of any difference 
between the durations, which diagnosis was the most important as a 
cause of this disabling illness. Each of the other two diagnoses was 
tabulated in the same way. 

This method of counting diagnoses leads to some overlapping among 
the three diagnosis groups considered in the study. To avoid this 
situation, the total number of cases of cardiovascular-renal diseases 
was determined by eliminating those cases of each of the three diag¬ 
noses which were contributory to one or both of the other two diag¬ 
noses and totaling the cases with only one of the three diseases and 
those with what was considered the principal of two or all thi’ee of the 
diseases. This process leads to an unduplicated total of cardiovascu¬ 
lar-renal cases. 

Table 2 shows for each diagnosis the percentage of cases in which one 
or both of the other diagnoses were also present. Thus, among the 
heart cases with 7 or more consecutive days of disability, 17.5 percent 
reported hypertension as another diagnosis on the case, 2.4 percent 
reported both hypertension and nephritis, and 5.4 percent reported only 
nephritis. Among the nondisabling cases the percentages were not 
far different, 16.2, 0.9, and 2,2, respectively, each one lower than for 
the 7-day disabling cases. Similar data for hypertension and neph- 

• In an intensive survey (4) with monthly visits to femilies in a section of Baltimore, comparable preva 
lence rates for all recorded cases of heart disease were 75 percent higher than found in the present study, 49 
percent higher for hypertension, 107 percent higher for nephritis, and 55 percent higher for the nndupUcated 
total of oardiovascolar-renal diseases. Corresponding figures for oases 'with any disability during one year 
were 41 percent higher for heart, 45 percent h^her for hypertension, 72 percent higher for nephritis and 28 
percent higher for oardiovascalar-Tenal diseases. 
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TaLle 2. Percentage of cases ^ of each of the 3 diagnoses that were complicated by another 
disease of the cardiovascular-Tenal group—all types of survey cases of all ages in 83 
cities and towns in IS States, 1935-36 


Sex and t 3 rpe of case 


Heart disease compli¬ 
cated by— 


Hypertension compli¬ 
cated by^ 


Nephritis complicated 
by— 


Hyper¬ 

tension 

only 


Hyper¬ 

tension 

and 

neph¬ 

ritis 


Neph¬ 

ritis 

only 


Heart 

disease 

only 


Heart 

disease 

and 



Neph¬ 

ritis 


Heart 


Heart 

disease 


disease 

only 


and 

hyper¬ 

tension 


Hyper¬ 

tension 

only 


Disabling for 7 consecutive 
days or longer: 

Both sexes. 

Male. 

Female. 

Nondisabling and intermit¬ 
tent disabilities of less 
than 7 consecutive days: 

Both sexes. 

Male. 

Female..-...-_........ 


17.6 

1&4 

18.6 


16.2 

13.0 

18.0 


2.4 

2.4 

2.3 


.9 

.7 

1.0 


5.4 

6.7 

6.1 


2.2 

2.1 

2.2 


24.7 

26.9 

23.1 


16.1 

14.9 

15.2 


3.2 

3.8 

2.8 


4.1 

4.7 

8.7 


2.4 

2.6 

2.3 


13.6 

16.3 

12.1 


8.8 

6.7 

9.6 


6.9 

6.6 

6.4 


2.3 

4.0 


6.6 

7.2 

6.2 


9.4 

6.6 

11.3 


1 Oases of each diagnosis include those classed as the sole, primary, or contributory cause of the illness. 


ritis show lai^er differences between the 7-day disabling cases and 
the nondisabling cases. 

Proportions of Cases and Deaths of Each Diaffiosis in the Total Cardio¬ 
vascular-renal Group 

Considering the proportion of deaths from the three causes that 
make up the total cardiovascular-renal mortality, heart disease 
accounts for 64 percent, hypertension 23 percent, and nephritis 13 
percent for all ages. Considering corresponding percentages for the 
unduplicated counts of cases that make up the total cardiovascular- 
renal case-load, heart disease accounts for 45 percent, hypertension 
42 percent, and nephritis 13 percent. These percentages for all 
ages are the same whether or not congenital heart disease is included 
in the computation. The case data may be further subdivided: of 
the total cardiovascular-renal cases for all ages, 39.8 percent reported 
heart disease only, 7.9 percent heart with hypertension, 38.6 percent 
hypertension only, 1.6 percent hypertension and nephritis, and 12.1 
percent nephritis only. 

Figure 1 shows by 6-year age groups the proportions of the undupli¬ 
cated count of cardiovascular-renal cases that were heart disease ouly, 
hypertension only, and nephritis only; it also shows the proportions 
of cases with diagnoses of both heart disease and hypertension, and 
of cases with both hypertension and nephritis, including in both 
groups a few cases with heart disease and nephritis separated accord¬ 
ing to which disease was the principal cause of the illness. More 
searching inquiry of the informant or more extensive verification by 
attending physicians probably would have revealed more of these 

85786&—49- 2 
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ILLNESS 



Figure 1. Proportion of all recorded cases of cardiovascular-renal diseases reported 
as due to each of the three diagnoses and to combinations of these diagnoses, by 
5-year age ^oups—canvassed families in 83 cities and towns, 12 months, 193^36 
(congenital heart excluded). 


cases with, two or more cardiovascular-renal diseases, but the recorded 
proportions seem woirth reporting. 

Although in this study congenital heart disease is usually included 
with other heart diseases, for this particular chart and figure 2 it 
seemed better to eliminate congenital from consideration. Of the 
total cardiovascular-renal cases under 5 years of age, only 40 percent 
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Figure 2. Proporticm of deaths fix>m cardiovascular-renal diseases classified as 
primarily due th each of the three diamoses, by 5-year age ^oupa—^registered deaths 
m the total United States, 2 years, 1945 and 1946 (congenital heart excluded). 
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represented heart diseases without hypertension or nephritis (51 
percent, if congenital is included). SVom the 40 percent starting 
point, the proportion of cases with heart disease alone increases 
rapidly to a maxiinum of 70 percent at 15-19 years of age when rheu¬ 
matic heart disease is important. Above 20 years the proportion 
decreases moderately to a minimum of 33 percent at 50-54 with a 
slight rise to 36 percent at 80-84. The percentage of cardiovascular- 
renal cases reporting both heart disease and hypertension ranges 
from practically zero under 15 years to 13 percent at 85 years and 
over. 

The decrease in the proportion of heart disease only in the adult 
ages is largely accoimted for by an increase in hypertension only and 
in heart with hypertension also. These two groups amount to very 
little for the ages under 20, but after 50 years they account for more 
than half of all cardiovascular-renal cases. Nephritis, on the other 
hand, amounts to 45 percent at ages under 5 years (37 percent, if 
congenital heart is included), declining to 17 percent at 15-19 years, 
after which there is a small increase followed by a gradual decrease to 

10 percent at 55-59 years with not much change thereafter. Nephritis 
with hypertension is almost negligible in these data, the maximum 
percentage at 80-84 years amounting to 2.6 percent of aU cardio¬ 
vascular-renal cases at that age. 

Figure 2 is set up in a similar way but pertains to deaths in the 
United States for the 2 years, 1945 and 1946. Heart disease accounts 
for 38 percent of the cardiovascular-renal deaths under 5 years of age 
(91 percent, if coi^enital heart is included). Prom the low figure 
of 38 percent it rises to 67 percent at 10-14 years, after which it 
fluctuates between 61 and 69 percent, except at 85 years and over 
when it drops to 58 percent. For hypertension (including high blood 
pressure, intracranial vascular lesions, and arteriosclerosis), the 
deaths in this group are rather largely accounted for by intracranial 
vascular lesions, whereas the great majority of the cases of illness 
are hypertension of a less severe degree. For the ages under 5 years 
this hypertension group of deaths amounts to 26 percent of the total 
cardiovascular-renal deaths (4 percent if congenital heart is included); 
after 5 years it accoimts for only about 10 percent up to 20 years of 
age, with a gradually increasing proportion up to 29 percent at 85 
years and over. Nephritis deaths amoimt to 36 percent of the cardio¬ 
vascular-renal deaths for the ages under 5 years (5 percent if con¬ 
genital heart is included) with a general decline in the percentage to 

11 at 60-64 years, after which there is a slight increase to 13 percent 
at 85 years and over. Thus in terms of deaths, heart disease is a 
considerably more important part of the total cardiovascular-renal 
group Ilian in terms of prevalent cases. 
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Age Incidence and Prevalence ’ of Each Disease by Onset and 

Disability 

The charts of age variation are presented on a semi-logarithmic 
grid. Moreover, each chart shows an excessive number of curves 
in the same field. This mode of presentation was selected to facilitate 
comparison of (a) the shape of the age curves for the different severity 
categories of the given diagnosis; (b) the relative differences at specific 
ages between rates for the various types; and (c) the relative increase 
with age in the rates for a given severity category in different periods 
of life. No other type of chart would make these comparisons as 
easy as the semi-logarithmic grid used for plotting age specific rates 
in this paper. 

Age Vcariadon in Prevalence Rates 

Figure 3 shows for the three diseases and the total cardiovascular- 
renal group prevalence rates for all cases with any disability, including 
the relatively small group who suffered intermittent disabilities dur¬ 
ing the year but none with a duration of as much as 7 consecutive 
days (tables 3, 4, 5, 6). On the right half of the chart, incidence 
curves are shown for new cases—^that is, cases disabling for 7 con¬ 
secutive days or longer with onset of disability within the study year 
for patients who reported that they had never before suffered an 
attack of the disease. 

For the disabling prevalent cases, hypertension shows the greatest 
variability with age, ranging from a low of 17 per 100,000 population 
at 5-9 years to a maximum of 9,625 for persons over 85 years of age. 
The hypertension rate for disabling cases does not reach the level of 
nephritis, the lowest of the other diseases, until nearly 40 years of age 
and the level of heart disease until about 75 years, but for the three age 
groups above 75 years the hypertension rate slightly exceeds the heart 
rate. Heart disease rates are higher at 10-14 years than in the next 
three age groups, reflecting the higher incidence of heart disease 
complicating or following rheumatic fever at these early ages. For new 
disabling cases with no history of previous attack, the general situation 
is the same, but the rate for hypertension is slightly but consistently 
greater than for heart disease in the six age groups above 60 years. 
Above 40 years nephritis has the lowest of the three rates, the maxi¬ 
mum for new cases being 996 per 100,000 at ages 85 and over. For 
heart disease the rate of new cases at 5-9 years exceeds the five other 
age groups below 30 years, 

7 The word prevalence is used In this study in the usu^ sense of the number of oases or the proi>ortiQn of 
the population with a case on a given day. Since the diseases under consideration are all chronic, theooncept 
Is broadened to include all cases existing at any time during the study year as a better measure of the extent 
of illness ftom these causes. New cases, however, represent Incidence of disabling oases but they are also 
Included in the broader definition oi j^valenoe 
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The following table gives in broad age-groups case rates per 100,000 population 
for new cases disabling for 7 consecutive days or longer (onset of disablity within 
study year and no previous attack), and for all new cases including those with 
and without disability (total duration of symptoms less than 12 months prior to 
day of visit). (See footnote 4 for numbers of nondisabling new cases.) 



All ages 


Both sexes, by age 

Num¬ 
ber of 
cases, 
all ages 

Type of ease 

Both 

sexes 

Male 

Fe¬ 

male 

Under 

20 

20-44 

46-64 

66 and 
over 

New cases per tOOfiOO 

Heart disease; 









New 7-day disabling cases. 

All new cases incduding nondisabling... 

251 

263 

240 

73 

94 

488 

1,698 

d237 

303 

300 

306 

100 

138 

669 

1,752 

7,529 

Hj^ertension: 

New 7-day disabling cases. 

All new cases mduowg nondisabling... 

237 

209 

262 

16 

65 

481 

1,917 

6,886 

311 

257 

360 

22 

121 

662 

%168 

7,725 

Nephritis: 

New 7-day disabling oases. 

All new oases Induoing nondisabling... 







118 

112 

126 

65 

96 

163 

436 

2,943 

136 

128 

143 

75 

113 

186 

475 

3,373 

Cardiovascular-renal: 








New 7-day disabling eases. 

All new oases Induding nondisabling... 

618 

496 

638 1 

149 

238 

961 

3,148 

12,877 

643 

687 

696 

103 

344 

1,196 

3,613 

15,996 


In each diagnosis the percentage that the nondisabling new oases added to the 
new 7-day disabling cases was definitely greater for persons under 45 years than 
for those above that age, with the minimum percentage additiozis in the ages 
over 65 years. With the exception of nephritis, the nondisabling new cases added 
larger percentages to the new 7-day or longer disabling cases for females than for 
males of each age group. Nephritis showed the lowest percentage additions, 
which were roughly the same for males and females of corresponding ages. 
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1 > See footnotes 1 and 2 on table 1. 

* Heart disease refers to all types, induding congenital and chronic rhenmatlc bat not rheumatic fever; and excluding syphilitic suid t^otoxio. 

* Infants bom during study year are counted as averaging 6 months of obs^ation. For detailed populations above 5 years, see Pub. Health Kep. 68:1500 (1043). 
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1 > See footnotes i and > on table 1. For population used see table 3. 



























TaMe 6. Age and sex incidence and prevalence ^ of cardiovascuJar-renal cases wr 100,000 among 2,500,000 persons in 83 cities and towns in 18 States, 
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t * See footnotes i and < on table 1. For population used see table 3. 
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Figure 4 shows a variety of rates for each of the four groups of 
diseases. Referring first to heart disease, the rate for the total recorded 
cases levels off above 75 years and the rate for nondisabling cases 
decreases after that age. This drop in nondisabling cases at the oldest 
ages is true for those with as well as without restriction of physical 
activity. The same drop is seen for cases with intermittent disabilities 
of less than 7 consecutive days. Presumably these decreases are a 
reflection of the gradual increase with age in the severity of the cases, 
the nondisabled becoming disabled as they reach these advanced ages. 
On the other hand, the total disabling cases and even the new disabling 
cases continue to rise to a maximum for persons over 85 years of age. 

Hypertension rates show much tibe same tendencies as heart disease 
with respect to the advanced ages; the nondisabling with and without 
restriction of activity and the cases with intermittent disabilities of 
less than 7 days all decrease at about 75 years, but the disabling cases 
increase to a maximum at 85 years and over. As already noted, 
hypertension rates show the greatest variation with age; the types of 
rates that account for this large variability are mainly the nondisabling 
cases. 

With respect to nephritis, there is less difference between the age 
variation of the different types of rates. For nearly all degrees of 
severity the relative age curves are about the same, plotting roughly 
as straight lines on the semi-logarithmic grid. However, there is 
some tendency for the milder cases to decrease in the ages above 80 
years. In nephritis, intermittent disability and restricted activity 
without complete disability are relatively less frequent than in heart 
disease and hypertension. 

The cardiovascular-renal diseases are a composite of the three 
diagnoses and show largely the same picture as heart disease with 
rates for the nondisabling, those with restricted activity only, and 
those with intermittent disability turning down definitely after 75 
years, and with a slight decline in those ages in the total recorded cases. 
As in the case of both hypertension and heart disease the rates for 
cases with restricted activity and intermittent disability are quite low 
in the younger ages. 

Figure 4 also shows death rates from each of the three diagnoses and 
for the group of cardiovascular-renal diseases. These rates are based 
on deaths occurring during this study year as recorded in the family 
survey. They include all deaths in wMch the given diagnosis was a 
factor in the case, whether or not it was the primary cause. However, 
in the cardiovascular-renal total, cases or deaths are counted only 
once, even though heart, hypertension, and nephritis were all involved 
in the case. The causes of death reported by the family were corrected 
from death certificates which were obtained from State agencies for 
the great majority of the deaths. 
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Figure 4. Age preraleuce of cases of yariouB severily cat^ories and age jncideiioe of 
new cases disabling for 7 consecutiye days or longer £o>v all car^Tascolar-renal 
diseases and for eadi of the three diagnoses—canvassed families in 83 cities and 
towns, 12 months, 1935-36 (sole, primary, and contributory causes; for details 
about inclusions in each category, see footnotes to table 1). 
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In the ages above 70 years, the death rate from each of the three 
diseases exceeds the rate for new cases. In other words, deaths in 
these late ages are occurring faster than new cases are arising. For 
the unduplicated total represented by the cardiovascular-renal 
diseases, deaths exceed new cases only after 75 years of age. 

Distribution of Cases of Each Diagnosis According to Onset and 

Disability 

Figure 6 shows by age the relative composition of the heart disease 
case load in terms of cases with 7 or more consecutive days of disability 
(three groups at bottom of chart), with intermittent disabilities of less 
than 7 consecutive days, with restricted activity but without complete 
disability, and cases with no restriction or disability. Onset as used in 
this chart refers to the onset of disability and not to the original onset 
of signs and symptoms of the disease; hence nondisabling cases (with 
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HEART DISEASE CASES 
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Figure 5. Proportion of all heart disease cases in each of six severity categories, by 
S-year age groups—canvassed families in 83 cities and towns, 12 months, 193S~3o, 
(sole, primary, and contributory causes; for further details, see footnotes to table 1). 


or without restricted activity) and intermittent disabilities of less 
than 7 consecutive days are all excluded from the three categories with 
7 or more consecutive days of disability during the year. 

For all ages, 38 percent of the heart cases suffered 7 or more days 
of disability during the study year, or were hospitalized, or died 
before the 7th day of disability. Of this total of severe disabling 
cases during the year, 35 percent represented the first attack ever 
experienced, and 36 percent were patients who had suffered at least 
one attack previous to the study year. The remaining 29 percent 
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were disabled at tbe begmiui^ of the year and remained so for 7 
consecutive days or longer (average 295 days within the year per case). 

In terms of proportions of cases, there is much variability with 
age in the heart disease case load (fig. 6). For the age group under 
5 years, 58 percent of the cases were disabling for 7 consecutive days 
or longer including hospital cases and deaths (three bottom categories 
on chart). This high proportion is due in part to the inclusion of 
congenital heart cases which have a high fatality rate. From this 
peak of 58 percent, the 7-day disablii^ cases decreased to 20 percent 
at 25-29 years with a gradual increase thereafter to 66 percent at 
ages 85 years and over. Conversely, cases with no disability and 
no restriction, with restricted activity but no disability, and with only 
intermittent disabilities of less than 7 consecutive days, comprise 
80 percent at 25-29 years. Patients with no disability and no restric¬ 
tion of activity comprise 55 percent of the cases at 25-29 years and 56 
percent at 20-24 years. 


HYPERTENSION CASES 



Figures 6, 7, and 8 show similar data for hypertension, nephritis, 
and the total of cardiovascular-renal diseases. It may be noted that 
a very high proportion of the hypertension cases (fig. 6) have no 
disability, the largest percentage occurriug at 25-29 years, with 
72 percent having no disability and no restriction of activity, and 86 
percent having either no disability, restriction of activity only, or 
intermittent disabilities of less than 7 consecutive days. From this 
low point of 14 percent for disabling hypertension cases of 7 consecu¬ 
tive days or longer, the disabling curves rise to high rdative frequen- 
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Figure 7. Proportion of all nephritis cases in each of six severity categories^ by 5-year 
age groups—canvassed families in 83 cities and towns^ 12 months, 1935-36 (sole, 
primary, and contributory causes; for further details, see footnotes to table 1). 


cies of disability in the oldest and youngest ages. The proportions of 
cases of hypertension that disabled for 7 consecutive days or longer 
are much higher in the ages under 15 years than one would expect. 
However, it must be remembered that the total cases of hypertension 
and intracranial lesions are small in these ages so that a^feWocases 


may accoxmt for a considerable proportion of the total;; s - 

There is much less variation with age in the diffe^jiii^ of cibes 
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of nephritis than in the other diseases. For example, the cases with 
no disability and no restriction of activity in the ages 5 to 85 vary only 
from 43 to 32 percent of the total nephritis cases (fig. 7). The age 
groups under 5, and 85 and over have slightly lower percentages 
of cases that are without disability. The largest variation with 
age occurs in the new cases with 7 or more consecutive days of 
disability. 

Figure 8 shows a similar distribution for the combined cardiovas¬ 
cular-renal diseases, wdth duplicate cases eliminated. This chart 
depicts an average of the other three diseases. The general picture 
is more similar to heart disease than to hypertension or nephritis. 

Sex Differences in Rates at Specific Ages 

Data thus far presented have pertained entirely to both sexes 
combined. However, the trend of mortality from heart and related 
diseases has been considerably different for men and women and com¬ 
parisons of morbidity rates for males and females are of interest. It 
may be recalled that heart disease mortality is consistently higher for 
men than women—a situation which is true of the great majority of 
the causes of death but not of the causes of illness. 

Illness Rates Among Males and Females 

Figure 9 shows illness rates for males and females of specific ages 
for three of the seven categories that were shown for both sexes in 
figure 4, namely, new cases disabling for 7 consecutive days or longer, 
all disabling cases, and the total recorded cases including nondisabling. 

Referring first to heart disease, the total recorded cases are higher 
for females from 15 to 70 years of age; the relative difference decreases 
as age increases until above 70 years of age there is little or no dif¬ 
ference. For all disabling cases, induding those with intermittent 
disabilities of less than 7 consecutive days, the rate for females is 
higher from 20 to 55 years with slightly higher rates for males above 
55 years. In the now oases with 7 or more consecutive days of disa¬ 
bility, females are above males from 20 to 45 years, with higher rates 
for males above that age and with rdative differences between the 
sexes increasing as age increases. In terms of fatal termination, these 
new 7-day disabling cases are the most severe (table 7). Thus as 
the severity of the case increases, the excess of the rates for males 
over females tends to be larger and to involve more of the adult 
age groups. 

Hypertension rates are rather predominantly h i^er for women 
than men. Considering the total recorded cases and also all disabling 
cases, the rates for females are higher than those for males at all of the 
ages above 10 years. With respect to new cases disablii^ for 7 con¬ 
secutive days or longer, the rates for females are higher than those for 
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Figvure 9. Age prevalence among males and females of all recorded cases and of all 
disabling cases,^ and age incidence of new cases disabling for 7 consecutiye days or 
longer for <^diova8eular-renal diseases and for each of the three diagnoses—can¬ 
vassed families in 83 cities and towns, 12 months, 1935-36 (sole, primary, and 
oontribatory causes; for further details, see footnotes to table 1). 
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males from 10 to 55 years with negligible differences above that age. 

The rates for nephritis for females are higher in the ages from 15 
to 65 years for all recorded cases and for all disabling cases, and from 
15 to 50 years for new cases disabling for 7 consecutive days or longer. 
Above those ages the rates for males are rather consistently higher 
than corresponding rates for females. 

Death rates in the entire United States from these diseases, par¬ 
ticularly from heart disease, are generally higher for males than 
females. In this survey the infoimants were usually women and they 
would be able to report more completely upon their own illnesses, 
particularly of the nondisabling type, and this type makes up a 
considerable part of the total recorded cases. As already noted, 
disabling illness from each of these cardiovascular-renal diseases 
usually involves a rather long duration of disability, and considerable 
time in bed. Therefore, for the cases disabling for 7 or more con¬ 
secutive days, particularly those with onset of disability during the 
study year, the reporting error might be expected to be reasonably 
small. With respect to many other diseases, it has been noted that 
the incidence and prevalence of cases is generally higher for women 
than men, in spite of higher death rates for men (o). Thus, it cannot 
be assumed that the large sex differences in the rates ai‘e all due to 
incompleteness of reporting. Some of the difference may be accounted 
for by lack of knowledge of the informant as to the existence of the 
disease in the husband and other adults in the family. Moreover, 
women are generally in contact with physicians more than men, 
particularly during the childbearing ages, and it is possible that some 
of the excess in known cases, particularly of the minor type, is due to 
these more frequent visits to physicians which may lead to the 
discovery of more heart cases among women. 

Death Rates Among Males and Females 

Mortality recorded in the survey was much lower than registered in 
the United States—a ditference which cannot be attributed to the ab¬ 
sence of rural areas in the survey. In single-visit surveys of this type, 
deaths are always understated not so much because of forgetfulness 
as because death tends to break up families, leaving no residual of the 
family to report the death to the enumerator. Even if the widow is 
living with her father's family at the time of the survey, the death of 
her husband is missed because it did not occur in the family for which 
reports are being recorded {lH). 

Before considering sex differences, it may be well to consider the 
form of these mortality curves as plotted for 1945-46 on a semi- 
logarithmic grid (6g. 10). From the ages of 30 to 80 years the mortal¬ 
ity curves for females for nephritis, for heart disease, and for the cardio- 

867858—49-4 
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vascular-renal total tend to plot as a straight line. Such a straight 
line on a semi-lc^aritibinic chart indicates that throughout this long 
age range the death rate increases at a constant percentage. For 
example, the percentage increase in the rate from 30 to 35 years is 
approximately the same as from 75 to 80 years. The curves for males 
for heart disease and for the total cardiovascular-renal group bow 
gradually upward in the middle ages. This means that the percmtage 
increase with age in these death rates is somewhat higher in the younger 
than in the older ages of life. The mortality curves for hypertension 
are fairly straight but there is a slight upward bow in the middle ages 
for both males and females. 

Death rates (sole and primary causes) from heart disease (including 
or excluding congenital) in the United States in 1936 diowed no con¬ 
sistent sex differences in the ages imder 30 years. After 30 years, 
the rates separate with those for males remaining consistently above 
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those for females to the end of the life span. By 1946-46 (fig. 10) the 
heart disease death rates were consistently higher for males of the 
several age groups above 16 years and the relative differences between 
the sexes were laager than at the time of this survey in 1936-36. The 
TnaTimiim relative differences between heart disease death rates for 
males and females occurred at 60-64 years with the 45-49 and 66-59 
age groups dose seconds. Above and below these ages the relative 
differences gradually decreased. Presumably industrial work is an 
important factor in these sex differences. It will be remembered that 
the more severe types of heart and other cardiovascular-renal diseases 
tended also to show higher rates for males in the older ages.^ 

Death rates from hypertension in 1945-46 were slightly but consist¬ 
ently higher for males under 30 years, very slightly lower for males 
from 30 to 55 years, and slightly higher for males over 56 years (fig. 10). 
Although the relative differences were consistent within the age periods 
mentioned they were so small as to be of little significance. The situ¬ 
ation in the United States in 1936 was approximately the same. 

Nephritis mortality among males and females under 46 years 
showed no consistent differences between the sexes. Above 46 years 
the mortality was hi^er for males, the relative differences being 
about the same throughout the remainmg years of life (fig. 10). 

Mortality rates, based on deaths recorded in the survey, diow 
somewhat more consistent excesses for males than is true of rates 
based on registered deaths in the entire Umted States in either 1935-36 
or 1946-46. As already noted, there are biases in mortality rates 
recorded in single-visit surveys due to the fact that sometimes there 
is no residual of the housdiold to report the death (If). With respect 
to sex differences women live longer, on the average, than men and 
probably a hi^er percentage of widows than widowers maintain a 
home after the death of the spouse. Thus there is a greater proba¬ 
bility of the house-to-house canvasser obtaining from the widow a 
record of the death of her husband than of obtaining from the widower 
a record of the death of his wife. 

In view of the rather consistently higher survey case rates for the 
cardiovascular-renal diseases among females, with the reverse for 
death rates, some reports on medical examinations may be reviewed. 
In examinations of men and women by the Life Extension Institute (1 ), 
findings in terms of rates for organic heart diseases, enlarged heart, 
and fimctional murmurs and irregularities were all higher for females 
than males for ages 20-69, and also for each of the subgroups, 20-44 

> Fopnlattons used Ixidaded persons oTsrseas, in spite of the excdnsions of deaths overseas. Records indi¬ 
cate that very few deaths from dhronlc diseases occorred among the military forces overseas because of the 
policy ol transCening by airplaiOe studi cases to hospitals within the continental TTnited States as soon as 
possible. Thus the great meiorlty of the deaths from ohronio diseases oocoired in the United States even for 
eases whidh originated in the overseas population. 
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and 45-59. In terms of simple averages of rates in 5-year age groups 
for the ages 20-59 years, the rate for organic heart lesions was 2.9 
percent for men and 5.3 for women; enlarged heart, 2.6 for men and 
3.2 for women. Arterial thickening was the only cardiovascular- 
renal condition which did not show an excess in the rate for women 
over men, the rates being 13.8 for men and 12.4 for women. On the 
other hand, examinations in 1940 of farm families receiving loans from 
the Farm Security Administration showed higher heart disease rates 
for men than women but blood pressures of 150 or above, systolic, or 
90 or above, diastolic, or both, showed higher rates for women of 
comparable ages, as follows: 15-44 years, men 5.9 percent, women 7.4; 
45 and over, men 32.6, women 46.1 percent {IS). 

In the New York study of hospital discharges (7, fS), rates for 
hospital cases of heart disease were approximately the same for 
males and females; hypertension rates were lower and nephritis rates 
higher for females than males. The diagnosis groups were roughly 
comparable with those used in the present study. 

Case Fatality 

Detailed data are not available for computing what might be termed 
correct case fatality rates. However, ratios of deaths recorded in the 
survey to prevalent recorded cases will give some indication of fatality. 
Ratio of Deaths During Year to Prevalent Casts 

Table 7 shows these ratios in terms of deaths from the given disease 
as a percentage of the total recorded cases. Of all recorded heart 
cases, 11 percent were fatal during the study year. The corresponding 
percentages by sex were 16 for males and 8 for females. The highest 
fatality ratios for heart disease occurred at 65 years and over—24 
percent for males and 15 percent for females. For hypertension, the 
fatality percentages were also uniformly higher for males than females 
at each of the broad age groups. For all ages and for the ages 66 
years and older, the fatality ratios were roughly the same as those 
for heart disease, but for the two age groups from 20 to 64 years, 
hypertension fatality was definitely less than for heart disease. For 
all ages combined, nephritis showed approximately the same fatality 
ratio as heart disease, but for age groups under 45 years the ratios 
were consistently less than those for heart disease. 

Relating the deaths from each disease to all cases with disability of 
7 consecutive days or longer (including hospital cases and deaths 
before the 7th day), 30 percent of such heart cases ended fatally with¬ 
in the study year, 32 percent of hypertension cases, and 21 percent of 
nephritis cases. The figures for males are rather uniformly higher 
than those for females, reaching, for heart disease, 42 percent in the 
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Table 7. Case fatality—ratio of deaths during study year to various types of cases — 
canvassed families in 83 cities and towns in 18 States^ 1935-36 



All 

ages 

Age 

AU 

ages 

Age 

Diagnosis and sex 

Under 

20 

20-44 

45-64 

66 and 
over 

Under 

20 

20-44 

45^ 

165 and 
over 


Percent of oases disabling for 7 or 
more days i that were total 

Percent of all cases that were fatal 

Heart disease: 

Both sexes. 

Male. 

29:5 

34.8 

17.0 

19.2 

19.2 

28.3 

27.2 

33.3 

38.9 

41.9 

11.1 

16.0 

6.2 

6.3 

4.9 

8 4 
3.1 

10.7 

16.8 

18.8 

23.8 

Female - 

24.3 

14.7 

13.3 

15.8 

1 20.3 

25.6 

36.0 

7.7 

9.7 

4.2 

11.7 

6.S 

6.8 

15.1 

Hypertension: 

Both sexes_ 

32.0 

26.6 

41.3 

2 8 

1 17.2 

Milo. 

38.3 

27.4 

24.1 

33.5 

45 1 

16.2 

16.6 

4 7 

12.1 

23.3 

FpmAlft _ 

27.3 

23.6 

11.6 

19. S 

38.3 

7.1 

8.8 

1.9 

A4 

13.8 

Nejihritis: 

Both sexes_ 

21.1 

7.3 

7.1 

26.3 

37.6 

9.8 

3.8 

3.2 

11.2 

18.7 

Male. 

26.6 

9.9 

10.1 

29.2 

39.1 

12.3 

6.0 

4.5 

14.0 

20.4 

Female...___ 

17.6 

5.3 

5.4 

21.6 

36.7 

7.9 

8.7 

2.8 

6.0 

2.4 

8.9 

7.6 

17.1 

Oardiovascular-i enal:^ 

■Rnf-.h pexAft 

26.3 

13.7 

13.2 

23.4 

36,6 

38.4 

3.4 

5.9 

16.6 

Male. 

30.6 

16.6 

20.1 

29.5 

12.9 

6.8 

12.6 

20.0 

FftmalA _ - _ _ 

20.0 

11.0 

9.1 

17.7 

33.0 

6.2 

3.9 

2.2 

4.7 

12.7 



Percent of new cases * that were total 

Number of deaths among new cases > 

Heart disease: 

Both sexes_....... 

38.2 

21.9 

26.0 

35.9 

49.9 

2,380 

1,426 

964 

130 

266 

853 

1,138 
623 

Msde.-. 

46.4 

22.2 

42.2 
1'6,4 i 

43.8 

64.9 

72 

165 

666 

FATTlftlA,.. 

30.8 

21.6 

26.6 

46.0 

58 

91 

287 

516 

Hypertension: 

Both sexes................. 

36.5 

28.1 

16.2 

32.2 

45.8 

2,161 

1,070 

1,081 

624 

34 

no 

753 

1,262 

589 

Male______ 

42.9 

31.3 

26.9 

39 6 

60.0 

20 

63 

398 

FAmnlfl - 

31.9 

24.6 

10.8 

26.6 

42.6 

14 

47 

856 

663 

Nephritis: 

■Rot-b fSftXftS -- - -n - 

17.8 

6.1 

4.4 

24.1 

42.3 

27 

44 

191 

262 

Male. 

21.9 

7,7 

7.2 

27.8 

43.7 

292 

18 

28 

111 

136 

Female.............._.... 

14.4 

3.1 

2.6 

20.3 

40.8 

232 

9 

16 

80 

127 

Oardiovascular-renal> 

Both sexes......__ 

20.6 

16.1 

14.2 

29.4 

42.4 

3,817 

2,148 

1,669 

182 

363 

1,377 

846 

1,902 

980 

Male____ 

36.3 

17.8 

23.1 

36.8 

47.0 

107 

216 

Female..._-___ 

24.0 

12.4 

8.8 

^.3 

* 38.4 

76 

137 

632 

922 



1 Cases designated as disabling for 7 consecutive days or longer include those disabled on the day of the 
vi<dt, deaths before the 7th day, and hospital cases disabled for less than 7 consecutive days. 

* Now cases include only those of the type described in note 1 which had their onset of disability within 
the study year and no history of previous attack. 

3 Table 8 shows total deaths from the given cause. 

* It should be noted that cases and deaths for 2 or more of the 3 diagnoses are counted In each diagnosis 
category Involved, but the oerdiovosculai^renal group represents an unduplicatod total of sole or primary 
causes within this eroup. Thus the oardiovascular-renal fatality ratio may lie outside of the limits of ratios 
for the 3 separate diagnoses. 


ages over 65 years as compared with 36 percent for females. The 
fatality ratios for the four diseases are of the some order of magnitude 
in the age group over 65 years. 

Of the 6,237 new heart cases with disability of 7 consecutive days or 
longer for patients who never had a previous attack, 38 percent were 
fatal within the study year as compared with 37 percent for hyper¬ 
tension, 18 percent for nephritis, and 30 percent for all cardiovascular- 
renal cases. Of the new heart cases 65 years old and over, 50 percent 
were fatal within the year, with ratios of 46 and 42 percfflit for hyper¬ 
tension and nephritis, respectively. For all ages and for each of the 
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four broad age groups for each disease, tixese fatality ratios are uni¬ 
formly higher for males iian, females (table 7).* 

Higher fatality ratios for males may result from less complete 
reports of cases among men because women are usually the informants 
and know their own ailments best. However, this situation would 
affect mainly the minor nondisabling cases rather than those disabling 
for 7 consecutive days or longer. The deaths used in computing the 
fatality ratios given in table 7 and discussed above were those recorded 
in the survey. In these death data the bias is toward more complete 
records for men, for reasons discussed in a preceding paragraph. 
However, studies of absences from work on account of illness from all 
causes indicate that women suffer more frequent illness than men (4, 
8,10,11) even though their death rates are lower (6 ). Sex differences 
in illness may be exaggerated in this study, but it is btiieved that there 
are real differences, with hi^er case rates for females. 

Hospitalized illness rates for New York City, based on a study of 
discharges from hospitals (7) during 1933, were far above rates for 
hospitalized cases in this surveyed group which covered many smaller 
cities and towns. The New York hospital case rates for heart dis¬ 
eases, hypertension, and the whole cardiovascular-renal group were 
equal to approximately 90 percent of the survey rates for casra dis¬ 
abled for 7 consecutive days or longer and with onset of disability 
within the study year; the corresponding figure for nephritis was 75 
percent. Since these hospital rates are large, case fatalities in the 
New York study are of interest. In that study 29 percent of the 
hospitalized cardiac cases were fatal as compared with 30 percent 
fatal for all survey cases disabliz^ for 7 consecutive days or longer, 
33 percent for all such cases with onset of disability within the study 
year, and 38 percent for such new disabling cases. Case fatalities 
for the other diagnoses were: hypertension, 30 percent for New York 
cases, 32 percent for all survey 7-day or longer disabling cases, 32 
percent for all such cases with onset of disability within the year, 
and 37 percent for such new disabling cases; nep^tis, 23 percent for 
New York cases, 21 percent for all siuvey 7-day or longer disabling 
cases, 19 percent for all such cases with onset of disability within the 
year, and 18 percent for such new disablii^ cases. Thus, hospital 
case rates in New York City were of the same order of magnitude as 
survey cases with onset of disability within the study year and with 

> The exolaslan of the nondlsabling new cases (original onset of symptoms within the stndy year) from the 
oonat of new 7-day or longer disabling oases obviou^ increases the computed ease fatality because all deaths 
before the 7th day were counted with the 7-day or longer disabling cases. Case fatalities for allnew oases 
<toftinding ncmdlsabTtng new cases) for an ages and both sexes may be compared with those for new T-day or 
loaw disabUng eases in table 7, as follows: heart disease, 33 peroent died within the study year; hyperteu- 
sion* 28 peroent; nephiitis, Id peroent; and total oardiovasoular-renal diseases, 24 peroent. See footnote 4 
and table on p. 1449 for other data rdatlUg to nondisabling new cases. While the fatalities for new cases oozn- 
poted in this way are considerably lower than those for new 7-day or longer disabling cases In table 7, they 
are stflixonghly comparable to those for hospital cases in New York City (7). 
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7 or more consecutive dayn of disability, and the cases experienced 
roughly the same fatality as in this study. 

Proportion oj Deaths Occurring Suddenly 

Deaths in this survey were recorded as cases with fatal termina¬ 
tions. Therefore, data are available on each death as to the days of 
disability which preceded death. The records indicated that a high 
percentage of the heart deaths occurred immediately (without dis¬ 
ability) or with only one day of disability. Presumably the count 
of these cases can be interpreted as the number that died from a heart 
attack either immediately or within approximately 24 hours. Table 

8 shows in broad age groups what percent of the deaths were imme¬ 
diate (died without disability) and what percent died within approxi- 
matdy 24 hours, including those who died immediatdy. The upper 
half of the table shows these figures for new cases—that is, those 
with onset of disability within the study year and with no previous 
attack. In this group 17 percent of the heart deaths of all ages were 
Immediate and 31 percent were immediate or within approximately 
24 hours. At the peak age group, 45-64 years, the figures were 24 
percent without disability and 39 percent died within 24 hours. A 
consistently higher percentage of the male than the female deaths 
occurred suddenly; for all ages, 22 percent of the deaths of males 
were without disability as compared with 11 percent for females. 
Corresponding proportions of deaths that occurred within 24 hours 
of the attack were 37 percent for males and 23 for females. In the 
age group 45-64, 28 percent of the deaths of males and 14 percent of 
those of females were immediate, and 44 percent of those of males 
and 30 percent of those of females were within 24 hours of the onset of 
the disabling heart attack. 

Sudden deaths from hypertension were less frequent and were almost 
negligible for nephritis. 

The lower half of table 8 shows similar percentages based on all 
deaths that occurred within the study year rather than deaths of new 
cases only. However, deaths with onset of the fatal disabling case 
prior to the study year are never counted as sudden deaths. As 
might be expected, sudden deaths constitute a smaller proportion of 
all deaths than they do of deaths from new cases. 

Since the percentages of heart deaths that occurred suddenly varied 
so definitely with age, the figures were computed for more detailed 
age groups for heart disease and hypertension. Figure 11 shows 
these data graphically. It is seen that the percentages of all heart 
deaths that occurred suddenly are uniformly less for females than 
males. The peak for both of the sexes occurs at 45-54 years, with 
33 percent of deaths of males within approximatd.y 24 hours of the 
onset of the disabling attack as compared with 22 percent for females. 
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Table 8. Percentage of deaths from the different diagnoses in the group of cardiovascular- 
renal diseases occurring suddenly or within 24 hours of onset of disability—canvassed 
families in 83 cities and towns in 18 States, 1935-36 


N^d^^sduring 
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AGE AGE 

Figure 11. Proportion of heart disease and hypertension deaths from new cases among 
males and females of specific ages that occurred within approximately 24 hours of 
the onset of disability—canvass^ families in 83 cities and towns, 12 months, 1935-36 
(for definition of new cases, see footnotes to table 1). 

Decah Rates of Heart Patients as Compared With the General Population 

In spite of deficiencies in tlie survey count of deaths, it is of interest 
to compare death rates of heart patients of various ages with death 
rates in the general population. Although the survey w-ould probably 
miss heart diagnoses for patients who were killed in automobile 
accidents or who died from acute diseases unrelated to heart disease, 
the fact that the heart group includes all patients with a heart diag¬ 
nosis as a sole, primary, or contributory cause of illness or death 
tends to include in the record more deaths among heart patients from 
acute and unrelated causes than would otherwise be picked up. 

Figure 12 shows by age and sox the ratio of the death rate (all causes 
so far as obtained) among heart patients to the death rate (all causes) 
in the general population as represented by the annual death rate for 
the United States for the years of the survey, 1935*36. From a 
peak ratio at 5-14 years of age indicating that the annual death rate 
among heart patients of that age group was 26 times that for persons 
of the same ages in the general population, there is a steady decline 
until at 75 years and over this ratio is slightly less than 2. Presumably 
this curve indicates that children of 5*14 years of age with heart 
disease are a very unrepresentative sample of the population of those 
ages, writh a relatively high risk of mortality. By the age of 75 
years there is so much chronic disease and senile weakness in the 
general population that heart patients are not greatly different from 
the general run of individuals with respect to the risk of dying. 
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Figure 12. Ratio of the mortality from approximately aU causes amon^ heart patients 
to the mortality from all causes in the generd population—age-specific death rates 
among heart patients in the canvassed families, 12 months, 1935-36, and annual 
age-specific death rates in the general population as registered in the continental 
XJmted States, 2 years, 1935 and 1936. 


Durations of Cases 

The survey recorded durations of various kinds for cases of the 
different categories. Although the durations (except total duration 
of the disease) represent time within the study year only, an exami¬ 
nation of the means and distributions will be of interest. 

M&m Days Disabled per Case 

Mean durations shown in table 9 refer to days within the study 
year only, and are incomplete for cases that existed prior to that year 
and also for those that were still disabled on the day of the visit. 
For those with their onset within the study year, the average dis¬ 
ability would refer to the days within an average period of approxi¬ 
mately 6 months, since these cases would have an average date of 
onset of roughly the middle of the study year. Considering all 
cases with disab^ty of 7 days or longer for both sexes of all ages, the 
mean days of disability for heart disease was 136, with a mean for 
cases with onset of disability within the year of 70 days, and of 295 
days for cases with onset of disability prior to the year. The cor¬ 
responding means for hypertension were roughly the same as for heart 
disease, 130 for all cases, 75 for onset of disability within the year, 
and 283 for onset of disability prior to the year. For nepli^tis, 
however, the mean days of disability was somewhat less, and the 
figures for the total cardiovascular-renal diseases tend to approximate 
those for heart disease since that diagnosis had the largest number of 
cases. 

With the exception of heart disease with onset within the year, the 
mean days of disability for cases of all ages was greater for males than 
females for the various diagnoses and for the different types of cases. 
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With respect to age, the cases under 20 years tend to show the lowest 
average days of disability; however, the increase in the means with 
age is less marked for heart disease than for hypertension and 
nephritis. 

Mean Bed Days per Case 

Although disability was recorded in detail only for cases with 7 
consecutive days or longer, days in bed during the study year for 
those disabled cases were recorded for one day or longer. As might 
be expected, the mean days in bed are generally much less than the 
mean days of disability. The diflerences between the mean bed 
days for males and females are small and neither mean is consistently 
above the other. With respect to age, there is no regular trend in 
the means; heart disease cases under 20 years of age generally show 
higher mean days in bed than any other age group, no doubt because 
the yoimg cases are rheumatic and bed rest is important. In hyper¬ 
tension and nephritis there is generally a fairly definite tendency 
toward an increase with age in mean days in bed. 

Mean Hospital Days per Case 

Of the total cases with 7 or more days of disability, 84 to 88 percent 
in the three disgnoses were in bed for one or more days during the 
study year (table 9). However, only 20 to 26 percent of the cases 
with 7 or more days of disability were in a hospital for one or more 
days during the year. For aU hospital cases the average stay was 30 
to 34 days in the three diagnosis groups, but in cases with onset of 
disability prior to the study year the mean days in the hospital per 
hospital case amoimted to 55 to 64 days within the study year. 
Again in hospital cases of heart disease, the average stay was definitely 
greater for the ages under 20 years in total, onset within, and onset 
prior cases. For the other diagnosis groups the variation with age 
is irregular but there is some tendency toward as high or higher aver¬ 
age days per case for patients under 20 years as m older age groups. 
Distribution of Cases According to Days Disabled, in Bed. and in Hospital 

As already noted, the days of disability recorded in this study 
pertain only to those within the study year. Therefore, the maxi¬ 
mum disability for a given case was 12 months which would pertain 
to cases that had their onset of disability at the very beginning or 
at some tune prior to the study year and were unable to work or pursue 
other usual activities at any time during the year. 

Table 10 shows in actual numbers the distribution of cases with 7 
or more days of disability according to days disabled, days in bed, 
and days in the hospital during the study year. At the bottom of 
the table is shown the percentage of the disabled cases that were 
disabled for 4 months or longer, 6 months or longer, and 12 months 
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or longer. For heart disease 42 percent of the cases were disabled 
for 4 months or longer, 34 percent for 6 months or longer, and 22 
percent were disabled throughout the study year. For hypertension 
the figures were roughly the same except &ere were only 18 percent 
who were disabled throughout the study year. For nephritis there 
were fewer cases with long disability, 30 percent with 4 months or 
longer, 22 percent with 6 months or longer, and 13 percent disabled 
throTighout the year. 

Table 10. Distribution of coses the specified diagnosis according to the days of dis» 
ability^ in bed^ and in a hospital during ike study year—canvctssed families in 83 cities 
and towns in 18 States^ 19^-36 


[All cases disabled for seven consecative days or longer i during year] 



Days of disability 


Days in bed 


Days In hospital 

Duration in days (or 
months) 

Heart dis¬ 
ease 

Hyperten¬ 

sion 

Nephritis 

Cardiovas- 

cular- 

renal 

r 

Hyperten¬ 

sion 

1 

s, 

> 08 ^ 
o “ 


ii 

w 

4A 

1 

15 

Isl 

o 

Number of cases 













Total a. 

■NTonft -__ - 

17,726 


6,880 

32,033 

17,774 

2,796 

14,126 
1,097 

6,901 

793 

32,192 

4,726 

4,865 


14,136 

11,235 

742 

6,903 

5,121 

404 

82,201 

26,493 

1,621 

tK.ini'iiriiiwiwiww 

2,064 

1,665 

3W 

3,214 

2,829 

2,161 

881 


1,336 

1,019 

766 

2.629 

2,108 

1,814 

1.179 

' 4,317 

688 

601 

334 


12-17. 

1,186 

900 

716 

2,481 

1,744 

1,653 


3,667 

627 

427 

266 

981 


1,093 

876 

662 


1,246 

969 

699 

2,372 

325 

271 


661 

26-44. 

2,066 

mmm 


4,167 

2,433 


957 

rnWm 

690 

414 

286 



1,640 

1,323 

721 

3,054 

1,522 

1,211 

676 


316 

249 

146 

676 

76-99... 

998 

817 


1,884 

922 

699 

310 

1,676 

143 

99 

63 

244 

4 months. 

896 

742 

346 

1,641 

641 

396 

159 

889 

86 

62 

39 

146 

6 months-. 

622 

467 

164 

94S 


297 

103 

645 

46 

20 

14 

77 

6 months-. 

485 

431 

174 

852 

479 

367 

127 


37 

28 

KID 

67 

7-9 months.. 

954 


291 

l,76i 

394 

343 

112 

MM 


36 

16 

78 

10-11 months. 

624 

618 

167 

1.11C 

146 

146 

46 

266 

12 


6 

30 

12 months. 

3,884 

2,408 


IEEE 

310 

283 

110 

662 

25 

83 

8 

65 

Percent of cases 













4 months or longer. 

41.6 


29.8 

38.4 

14.5 

16.1 

10.7 

13.4 

7.1 

6.8 

5.2 

6.6 

6 months or longer. 

33.5 

32.2 

22.4 

30.4 

8.9 

9.4 

6.5 

8.S 

3.4 

4.0 

2.2 

3.3 

12 months... 

21.0 

17.8 

13.4 

18.8 

2.x 

2.3 

1.8 

■ 

,7 

1.1 

.4 

.8 


1 Includes cases disabled on the day of the visit, deaths before the Ttb day, and hospital oases disabled less 
than 7 oonsecutivo days. 

9 See footnote ^ to table 9. 


The percentage of bed cases for longer periods was much less than 
those for disability. For heart cases that were in bed for one or more 
days, 2 percent were in bed throughout the year, as compared to 22 
percent who were disabled throughout the year. Comparing cases 
in bed for 4 months or longer with cases disabled for 4 months or longer, 
heart disease shows 15 percent for bod cases and 42 percent for dis¬ 
abled,* hypertension, 15 and 41 percent, and nephritis, 11 and 30 
percent, respectively. 

Mean Total Duration in Years. 

Table 11 shows the mean total duratwn of cases since first diagnosed 
or since the time first definite 8ympto||is were noted. The data are 
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shown by sex and age at the time of the survey and separately for 
cases that caused disability of 7 consecutive days or longer during the 
yeai and for nondisabling cases including those with intermittent 
disabilities of less than 7 consecutive days. 

The most interesting item about the table is the difiPerence between 
the mean total duration of the severe 7-day cases and those that had 
little or no disability during the study year. Considering heart dis¬ 
ease, the mean total duration for all cases was 7.4 years, but the cor¬ 
responding mean total durations for cases with 7 or more disabling 
days and for nondisabling cases were 4.9 and 9.0 years, respectively, 
a ratio of nondisabling to disabling of 1.8. The other two diagnoses 
and the cardiovascular-renal total show similarly large excesses in 


Table 11. Mean duration in years since disease ujos first diagnosed or since symptoms 
voere first noted—canvassed families in 8B cities and towns in 18 States, 1935-36 


Sex and age of patient at 
time of survey 

All recorded cases i 

Cases disabling for7 ooa- 
secutive days or long^ 
during year i 

Cases with no disability 
or with Intermittent 
disabilities of less than 

7 consecutive days ^ 

Heart disease 

g 

w 

Nephritis 

k 

1 

Q 

Heart disease 

Hypertension 

Nephritis 

Cardiovascular- 

renal 

Heart disease 

Hypertension 

Nephritis 

Cardiovascular- 

renal 

All ages: 













Both sexes__ 

7.4 

6.5 

6.4 

6.6 

4.9 

3.8 

4.1 

4.3 

9.0 

6.4 

8.5 

7.8 

Male..—.. 

6.9 

6.3 

6.4 

6.3 

4.7 

3.8 

4.1 

4.2 

8.8 

6.3 

8.6 

7.9 

Female__ 

7.8 

6.7 

6.6 

6.7 

6.1 

3.8 

4.1 

4.4 

9.1 

6.4 

8.4 

7.7 

Both sexes: 













Under 20__ 

4.8 

2.9 

3.7 

4.4 

3.1 

2.2 

1.6 

2.6 

6.6 

3.4 

6.8 

6.6 

20-44. 

8.8 

4.9 

6.6 

6.7 

6.6 

8.1 

3.8 

4.3 

9.3 

5.8 

7.8 

7.6 

46-64. 

7.6 

6.6 

7.2 

6.6 

4.8 

3.7 

4.6 

4.3 

9.3 

6w2 

9.3 

7-7 

66 and over.. 

7.3 

6.1 

7.6 

6.9 

6.1 

4.0 

6.4 

4.6 

9.6 

7.5 

9.8 

8.6 


1 Excludes cases of unknown duration; ^ means based on cases of known duration. 


mean total durations of the nondisabling cases; nondisabling hyper¬ 
tension cases had a total duration 1.7 times that of the disabling cases, 
nephritis, 2.1, and the cardiovascular-renal group as a whole, 1.8. 
These data suggest that the survivors of former attacks of heart dis¬ 
ease have been able to get along for many years, whereas the cases 
with much disability durii^ the study year are of shorter total dura¬ 
tions including a considerable number of new cases with a high fatality. 

The longer average total duration of the nondisabling cases holds 
true for males and f^ales of all ages and for persons in each of the 
four broad age groups shown in the table. The mean total durations 
of hypertension and nephritis increase regularly with age; there is a 
definite tendency for such an increase in heart and the total cardio¬ 
vascular-renal (leases, but with less consistency and regularity. 

Mean total durations of all recorded cases are generally longer for 
females than males. 
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Distribution of Cases According to Total Duration 

Table 12 shows the distrihution of cases according to time (months 
and years) since the condition was first noticed. Considering all 
cases combined (disabling and nondisabling), roughly one-sixth of the 
heart disease and hypertension cases had arisen within a year, but 
one-fourth of the nephritis cases had their onset within that time. 
Considering longer durations, the proportion of cases arising within 5 
years was 52 percent for heart, 62 percent for hypertension, and 59 
percent for nephritis. On the other hand, 27 percent of the heart cases 
had lasted 10 years or longer, 17 percent of hypertension, and 23 
percent of nephritis. 

Table 12. Distribution of cases acan'ding to duration in years since disease was first 
diagnosed or since symptoms toere first noted—canvassed families in 83 cities and towns 
in 18 States^ 1935-’36 


Total cases 
with known 
duration 


Percent of cases of each duration: 


Diagnosis 


I Completed months 


Num- Per- 
ber cent 


All cases: 

Heart disease.46,053 

Hypertension. 46,470 

Nephritis.14,824 

Cardiovasoular^nal-. 93,031 
7 day disabling cases: 

Heart disease.17,732 

Hypertension.14,107 

Nephritis. 6,881 

Cardiovascular-renal.. 32,132 
Nondisabling cases 

Heart disease.29,221 

Hypertension.32,372 

Nephritis. 7.943 

Cardiovascular-renal.. 60.899 


100 

11.3 

9.2 

100 

12.5 

11,4 

100 

16.8 

11.6 

100 

13.3 

10.7 



9.6 

11.6 

14.9 

20.2 

11. 

1 

11.5 

14.5 

18.5 

21.5 

10. 

0 

9.9 

10.9 

14.1 

18.2 

10. 

0 

10.3 

12.7 

16.3 

20.5 

10. 

5 

11.6 

9.4 

11.2 

15.8 

6. 

8 

11.1 

8.9 

11.4 

14.1 

6. 

0 

U.1 

7.9 

9.7 

13.3 

5. 

9 

11.1 

8.8 

10.8 

14.3 

6. 

3 

8.3 

12.7 

17.2 

22.9 

18. 

6 

11.7 

17.0 

21.6 

24.8 

11. 

7 

8.9 

13.5 1 

17.9 

22.5 

13. 

6 

9.8 

14.7 

19.2 

23.7 

12, 

7 


1 Including intermittent disabilities under 7 days. 


Table 12 shows also distributions according to the total durations of 
disabling and nondisabling cases separately. Tbe contrast is striking; 
of the severe heart cases with 7 or more days of disability during the 
study year, 16 percent had a total dxiration of symptoms of 10 years 
or longer, as compared with 34 percent for nondisabling cases. 
Similarly laige differences appear for the other diagnoses with respect 
to long cases. The percentages of coses lasting 10 years or longer are: 
hypertension, 10 and 19 percent for disabling and nondisabling, 
respectively; nephritis, 12 and 32 percent; and cardiovascular-renal, 13 
and 27 percent. Relative differences are also large for cases lasting 20 
years or longer: 4.4 percent of disabling heart cases had a duration 
of 20 years or longer, as compared with 11.8 percent of nondisabling 
cases. Corresponding figures for the other diagnoses for disabling and 
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nondisabling, respectively, were; nephritis, 3.6 and 10.6 percent; 
cardiovascidar-renal, 3.4 and 8.0 percent; and hypertension, the 
smallest difference, 2.1 and 3.3 percent. These comparisons were true 
for males and females taken separately, but the percentages of 10- and 
20-year cases were slightly higher for females than males. 

Calls by Physicians 
Mean Total Calls per Case 

Of all the cases with 7 or more consecutive days of disability, 88 to 
90 percent in the three diagnosis groups had one or more calls by a 
doctor (including clinic calls) during the study year (table 13). How¬ 
ever, the mean number of calls was not laige Considering all cases 
of 7 or more days of disability the average number of calls during the 
year ranged from 12 to 14 per case which had one or more calls. 
With an average duration for heart diseases of 136 days of disability 
during the year, 13.7 calls would mean an average of about one call 
every 10 days of disability. Of course, what really happens is that 
there are a number of calls in the serious stages of the attack with 
little or no attention at other times. 

As already noted, the cases with onset of disability prior to the 
study year had the longest duration of disability within the study 
year, and they had the largest number of calls, averaging 19 to 21 
for the three diagnoses. Cases with an onset of disability during the 
study year averaged about one-half of the number of calls for those 
with prior onset. Although a smaller average number of days of 
disability would accoxmt for part of this situation, the large number 
of such attacks that were fatal within the fii*st 24 houi-s would also 
account for fewer calls by doctors. In terms of disability, the heart 
attacks with onset within the year averaged a little less than one- 
fourth of the days of disability within the stud3" j^ear for cases with 
onset of disability' prior to the study year. Thus the frequency of 
calls in relation to the average days of disability was greater for new 
attacks than for the older cases that entered the study in a disabled 
condition. 

The average number of calls per case with one or more calls tends 
to increase slightly with age, but there are many exceptions. 

Mean Home Calls per Case 

A high proportion of the severe cardiovascular-renal cases had home 
calls by a doctor. Of all the heart cases with 7 or more consecutive 
days of disability, 72 pei‘cent had one or more home calls; hjq)ertension 
cases, 74 percent; nephritis cases, 67 percent; and the total cardio- 

10 Calls by the full-time hospital state v ere not recorded m this survey because of the difficulty of getting 
any estimate of such calls. However, such cases are counted in table 1 as attended cases. 
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vascular-renal group, 71 percent. In general more females had home 
calls than males; 77 percent of the heart and 77 percent of the hyper¬ 
tension female patients had one or more home calls, as compared 
with 67 and 70 percent, respectively', of the male patients. As age 
increased the proportion of heart patients who had a home call 


Table 13. Mean calls by doctor during study year per case of specified diagnosis and 
type—canvassed families in 83 cities and towns in 18 States^ 1935-36 

[Caaea disabled for 7 consecutive da>t> or longer > during study year] 



Total cases of given typo 

Oases with onset within study 
year 

Heart 

disease 

Hyper¬ 

tension 


Cardio- 

vascu- 

lar- 

renal 

Heart 

disease 

Hyper¬ 

tension 

Neph¬ 

ritis 

Cardlo- 

vaacu- 

lar- 

renal 

Oases with any calls: ^ 









All ages: 









Both sexes. 

13.7 

12.6 

12.0 

12.6 

10,7 

10.3 

9.7 

10.2 

Male. 

14.0 

13.1 

12.6 

13.1 

10 7 

10.6 

10.2 

10.5 

Female. 

13.4 

12.2 

11.5 

12.3 

10.7 

10.0 

9.4 

10.0 

Both sexes: 









Under 20.. 

11.8 

10.9 

9.6 

10.7 

10.1 

10.2 

8.8 

9.5 

20-44. 

13.0 

12.1 

10.6 

11.7 

9 9 

9.5 

8.8 

9.3 

4S-64. 

14.9 

13.6 

13.1 

13.6 

11.5 

10.9 

10.0 

10.8 

05 and over. 

13.1 

11.9 

13.4 

12.4 

10 4 

9.9 

11.1 

i 10.2 

Oases with homo calls: 









All ages: 









Both sexes. 

11.8 

10.9 

10.2 

10.8 

9.6 

9.2 

8.3 

9.1 

Male. 

11 8 

11.1 

10.7 

11.0 

9.6 

9.4 

8.8 

9.2 

Female. 

11.8 

10.8 

9.8 

10.7 

9.7 

9.1 

7.9 

8.9 

Both sexes: 









Under 20. 

11.1 

11.3 

8.0 

9.7 

9.4 

10.9 

7.5 

8.6 

20-44. 

10,0 

8.7 

7.3 

8.5 

7.9 

7.1 

6.2 

7.0 

45-64. 

12.5 

11.2 

11.2 

11.3 

10.1 

9.3 

ae 

9.4 

65 and over. 

11.9 

11.0 

12.3 

11.4 

9.9 

9.4 

10.5 

9.7 


Cases with onset prior to study 

Percent of 7 or more day cases' 
which had 1 or more dur- 





1 ing year 







Cardio- 




Cardio- 


Heart 

Hyper- 

Neph- 

vascu- 

Heart 

Hyper- 

Noph- 

vascu- 


disease 

tension 

ritis 

lar- 

disease 

tension 

ritis 

lar- 









renal 

Caai»s with any calls:» 









All ages: 









Both sexes. 

21.1 

19.5 

20.7 

20.0 

89.7 

80.4 

8.84 

88.8 

Male. 

20.0 

18.8 

20.0 

19.4 

87.2 

87.6 

87.9 

80.8 

Female. 

21.7 

20.1 

21.5 

20.6 

92.2 

90.9 

88.8 

90.6 

Both sexes: 









Under 20. 

17.6 

15.5 

18.1 

17.1 

86.3 

77.1 

89.7 

86.7 

20-44. 

21.9 

22.5 

22.7 

21.7 

87.4 

84.5 

86.8 

86.4 

46-4J4. 

23.4 

22.0 

23.7 

22.2 

89.7 

89.2 

88.5 

88.9 

65 and over. 

19.1 

17.3 

18.0 

17.8 

91.5 

91.1 

89.4 

90.4 

Cases with home colls: 









All ages: 









Both sexes. 

18.1 

16.4 

17.3 

16.7 

72.1 

74.1 

67.4 

70.8 

Male. 

17.3 

15.6 

16.5 

16.0 

66.9 

69.9 

64.1 

66.1 

Female. 

19.0 

17.1 

18.2 

17.5 

77.1 

77.1 

70.2 

74.7 

Both sexes: 









Under 20_ 

17.3 

14.6 

13.2 

15.6 

63.2 

46.7 

64.0 

61.7 

20-44. 

17.3 

16.8 

14.9 

16.1 

61.2 

58.4 

58.3 

59.4 

45-64. 

19.6 

17.6 

20.9 

18.0 

70.3 

70.4 

68.9 

69.4 

65 and over. 

17.2 

15.6 

16.1 

16.1 

80.5 

81.4 

77.0 

79.6 


1 Includes oases disabled on the day of the visit, deaths before the seventh day, and hospital cases disabled 
for less than 7 oonaecutive days. 

> Includes clinic cases but excludes hospital in-patients with care by full-time hospital staff only. 
Figures given elsewhere (table 1} for percentages with any attendant Include such hospital coses. 
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increased from 63 and 61 percent for the two age groups under 45 
years to 81 percent for those 65 and over. Hypertension increased 
regularly from 47 percent with a home call for patients under 20 years 
to 81 percent for those 65 and over. Nephritis, like heart disease, 
showed a higher percentage with home calls for patients under 20 
years than at 20-44 but otherwise showed a regular inorease with age. 

For the group of patients who had home calls, the mean number 
during the year was not greatly different from total calls. In heart 
cases those with one or more home calls had an average of 11.8 durii^ 
the year, as compared with 13.7 total calls for heart patients. Similar 
figures for hypertension are 10.9 home calls per case as compared 
with 12.6 total calls, and for nephritis 10.2 home calls per case as 
compared with 12.0 total calls. The nearness of these two figures 
does not indicate that most of the calls were home calls but rather 
that the severe cases with home calls had about as many sudi calls 
as the average for all home and office calls for the whole group of 
patients. 

Of the total calls by doctors during the study year for heart patients 
with 7 or more consecutive days of disability, 69 percent were home 
calls. Corresponding percentages for the other diagnosis groups were: 
hypertension 72, nephritis 65, and for the whole cardiovascular- 
renal group 68 percent. 

Distribution of Cases According to Calls 

Table 14 shows distributions of cases disabling for 7 consecutive 
days or longer according to the number of doctors’ calls received 
during the study year. The averages are fairly small and there is 
great variability around those means. Of the total heart cases, 8 
percent received 40 or more calls, but 14 percent received only 1 
call and another 10 percent had no calls. Of the total hypertension 
cases, 7 percent had 40 or more calls, and 14 percent had only 1 call; 
and of the total nephritis cases, 6 percent had 40 or more calls, and 12 
percent had only 1 call. Sudden deaths and cases attended only by 
the full-time hospital staff may account at least in part for the cases 
with no calls. (See footnote 10 for details.) 

Table 14 shows also the distribution of patients according to the 
number of home calls which they had during the year. Of all heart 
patients with 7 consecutive days or more of disability, 28 percent had 
no home calls and another 13 percent had only one home call. On 
the other hand, 26 percent had 9 or more home calls, and 5 percent 
had 40 or more home calls during the year. The figures for h 3 T)er- 
tension are practically the same as for heart disease. However, 
more nephritis cases had a smaller number of home calls; 33 percent 
had none, and 12 percent had only one home call; but 21 percent had 
9 or more calls, and 4 percent had 40 or more home calls. 
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Table 14. Distrihu^n of cases of the specified diagnosis according to toted and home 
calls by doctor during the study year—canvassed families in 83 cities and towns in 18 
States, 1935-36 


[All cases disabled for 7 oonsecative days or longer i daring year] 


Number of calls 

Total calls * by doctor (clinic, office, 
home) 

Home calls by doctor 

Heart 

disease 

Hyper¬ 

tension 

Neph¬ 

ritis 

Oardio- 

vascular- 

renal 

Heart 

disease 

Hyper- 

tension 

Neph¬ 

ritis 

Cardio¬ 

vascular- 

renal 

Number of caeee 









Total». 

17,782 

14,138 

6,904 

32,209 

17,782 

14,138 

6,904 

32,209 

None. 

1,827 

1,494 

801 

3,593 

4,965 

3,666 

2,249 

9,413 


2,525 

1,916 

827 

4,379 

2,359 

1,856 

815 

4,199 


1,471 


678 

2,866 

1,449 

1.273 

646 

2,860 

3. 

1,262 

1,130 

591 

2,530 

1,222 

mwm 

519 

2,315 


1,148 

935 

489 

2,138 

1,024 

835 


1,853 

5 . 

837 

688 

382 

1,543 

654 

642 

262 


6-8. 


1,619 

799 

3,660 

1,476 

1,190 

534 

2,602 

9-11. 

1,159 

1,013 

484 

2,169 


808 

331 

1,632 

12-14. 

1,088 

S89 

352 

1,919 


613 

228 

1,254 

15-19. 

990 

779 

347 

1,738 

612 

506 

193 

1.055 

20-24. 


642 

313 

1,513 

681 

485 

212 


25-29. 


358 

188 

867 

332 

224 

119 

516 

30-39. 


491 



437 

329 

122 

684 

40-59. 


555 

240 

1,282 

502 

386 

144 

811 

60 or more. 

649 

422 

183 

949 

451 

293 

122 

645 

Percent of eases 









None. 

10.3 


11.6 

11.2 

27.9 

25.9 

32.6 

29.2 

Only 1. 

14.2 

13.6 


13.6 

13.3 

13.1 

11.8 


9^.i 

37.5 

39.5 

42.6 

39.5 

32.8 

35.2 

34.3 

33.8 

9 or more.-. 

38.0 

36.4 

33.8 

36.7 

26.1 

25.8 

21.3 

23.9 

40 or more. 

8.1 

6.9 

6.1 

6.9 

5.4 

4.8 

3.9 

4.5 


1 Includes oases disabled on the day of the visit, deaths before the 7th day, and hospital oases disabled for 
less than 7 consecutive days. 

* Olinic calls are counted like any other calls; in-patients attended by full-time hospital staff only are 
counted as having no calls; all such calls ore excluded from the whole table. 

I Excludes a few cases unknown as to whether there were calls. 

Seasonal Variability 

Figure 13 illustrates the seasonal variability in cardiovascular-renal 
cases and deaths (table 15). The cases are confined to those with 
the onset of disability within the study year and are classified according 
to the month of onset of disability. Because of considerable random 
fiuctuations, the data as plotted in this chart are three-period moving 
averages of the percentages of cases in each month, all months being 
reduced to a 30-day basis. Table 15 ^ows actual percentages before 
moving averages were applied. On the left of figure 13 it may be 
seen that there is considerable seasonal variation in the onset of 
disability in cases, but there is little difference between heart, hyper¬ 
tension, and nephritis in this respect. In all three diseases the peak 
of the cases comes in December or January with May to August 
representing the lowest part of the curves. 

Just below the case data in figure 13 are deaths for the entire United 
States plotted on the same basis; the deaths are classified by month 
of death rather than month of onset of disability. Again the seasonal 
pattern of the three diseases is almost identical, but the monthly 
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MONTH MONTH MONTH MONTH 

Figure 13. Seasonal variation in onset of disability of survey cases ivilb disability beginning during the study year (1935—36), and of deaths regis 
tered in the United States, 1945 (data plotted are 3-period moving averages of actual monthly percentages, 30-day basis, in table 15). 
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variation m deaths is considerably less than in cases. The seasonal 
variation in heart deaths ranges from 7.2 percent occurring in August 
to 9.6 in the peak month of January. This may be compared with a 
variation in heart cases from a low of 6.4 in July to a peak of 115 
percent in December. 

The right half of figure 13 compares the seasonal variation of cases 
among males and females, and of cases at different ages. With 
respect to sex there appeal* to be no large diflereiiccs, but in each of 
the thi*ee diseases there is somewhat more seasonal variability among 
females than males. With respect to age, in heart disease the ages 
under 20 yeai*s show the least seasonal variability and the ages above 
45 show the greatest variability, the ages 20-44 years being somewhat 
intermediate. Moreover, the peak for the age group under 20 years 
comes in January, whereas the peak in the other three curves comes 
in December. Heart disease under 20 years, except for congenital 
heart, would be largely rheumatic; a preceding study (J) indicated 
less seasonal variability m rheumatic heart deaths than in rheumatic 
fever cases. 

The number of cases of hypertension and nephritis imder 45 years 
was not sufficient to give reliable seasonal curves so that only the two 
ago groups above 45 are shown. In hypertension the amount of 
seasonal variation is approximately the same for the two age-groups, 
but the curve for those 65 and over has a peak in January as compared 
with a December peak for those 45-64 years of age. Nephritis 
shows less seasonal variation in the oldest age group, but the peak 
comes m December for both ages. 

Economic Status 

A preceding publication based on this survey (S) included a study 
of the variation with family income in the volume of disability from 
a large number of diseases. Volume of disability refers to the days 
of disability due to the given disease per 1,000 surveyed popidation. 
Among the diagnoses was cardiovascular-renal diseases but without 
a break-down of the three diseases in the group. The age-adjusted 
disability rate for cardiovascular-renal diseases in the group of families 
on relief was 2.7 times the rate for families with an income of $3,000 
or more. The rate for iionrelief families with an income of less than 
$1,000 was 1.6 times the rate for families with $3,000 and over. The 
other three income groups from $1,000 to $3,000 had rates that fell 
logically between the rates for these extremes. 

For chronic diseases of the typos included in the cardiovascular- 
renal group, the higher rates in the poorer groups are apparently 
due to a variety of circumstances. Considering all cases prevalent 
during the study year, the high disability rate in the low mcome and 
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Toted cases 
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Number 
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NephrUU 

Gases, onset within year;! 

All ages; 

Both sexes. 

Male. 

Female.-.., 

Both sexes; 

46-64... 

65 and over. 

Deaths hi Dnlted States:^ 

All ages; both sexes. 

Cardimteular-rend dUma 

Cases, onset within year:i 

All ages: 

Both sexes. 

Male. 

Female. 

Both sexes: 

Under 20- . 

20-44-. 

46-64-. 

65 and over. 

Deaths in United States;! 

All ages; both sexes. 



ie only those with onset of dlsabffity within the stndy year 1936-36, classified by month of onset of disability; deaths are for 1946, and are classified by month of 
in this table are unsmoothed, but th(^ plotted in figure 13 are 8<period moving averages of th^ percentages. 
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relief groups is undoubtedly due in part to loss of income resulting 
from the presence of the disease, particularly if the wage-earner of 
the family is the patient. Thus, the chronic disease caused the low 
income rather than otherwise. On the other hand, occupations 
involving hard labor would play a part in causing greater dis¬ 
ability from heart and related diseases in the lower income groups 
both as a result of greater strain on the normal heart and as a result 
of more frequent inability to be about theii* usual occupations than 
in the case of desk workei*s for whom the physical strain is a minimum^ 

Summary 

Although heart disease and other cardiovascular-renal diseases are 
easily the most important causes of death in the United States, there 
are few detailed morbidity data on these diseases. Therefore, it 
seemed worth while to analyze such data from the National Health 
Survey of 1935-36 in the light of present-day mortality data, and to 
estimate the numbei*s of cases of the different diseases in the United 
States. 

The National Health Survey of 1935-36 covered 2,500,000 persons 
by house-to-house canvass and recorded a total of 93,733 cardio¬ 
vascular-renal cases, both disabling and nondisabling. For purposes 
of analysis these cases are divided into heart disease, hypertension, and 
nephritis. Each group includes all persons who were reported as 
having the given disease, but the cardiovascular-renal total represents 
an unduplicated count by excluding patients who had two or more 
of the three diseases from all but the disease considered to be the 
piincipal cause of the illness. 

Each of the diseases is divided into several categories, including 
cases disabling for 7 consecutive days or longer, subdivided into those 
with (a) onset of disability prior to the study; (6) onset of disability 
within the study year but with a history of a previous attack; and 
(c) new cases with no history of any previous experience with the 
disease. In the disabling group there is also a small number of cases 
that were not disabled as much as 7 consecutive days during the 
year, but suffered intermittent disabilities of less than 7 consecutive 
days. The remainder of the cases represent those without disability 
during the study year, subdivided into those with (a) some restriction 
of their activities with respect to the type of work they could do, and 
(b) no disability and no restriction of activity. 

Case rates for hypertension show the greatest variation with age 
and those for nephritis the least variation with age (fig, 3). 

Relative age curves for all disabling cases and for new cases (no 
history of previous attack) of 7 or more consecutive days of disability 
are not greatly different, but the level of the rates is quite different. 
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These two categories and also the death rates increase to a maximum 
at the oldest ages—85 years and over. The nondisabling cases 
decrease in the oldest ages, presumably because more of them progress 
into the severe disabling category which continues to a maximum at 
the oldest ages. Cases with some restriction of activity but not 
actually disabled, and those with intermittent disabilities of less than 
7 consecutive days also decrease in the oldest ages (fig. 4). 

Considering the relative importance of the three specific diagnoses in 
the whole cardiovascular-renal group, heart disease, particularly in the 
middle and older ages, is considerably more important as a cause 
of mortality than as a cause of morbidity. Considering specific 
ages, the proportion of the total cardiovascular-renal category that is 
charged to nephritis is not extremely different for illness and mortality; 
however, hypertension is relatively less important as a cause of death 
than as a cause of illness (figs, 1 and 2). 

Hypertension shows the largest percentage of cases that were 
without disability or restriction of activity throughout the study 
year, and nephritis shows the smallest proportion of cases in this 
nondisabling category (figs. 5, 6, 7, and 8). 

The total recorded case rates (disabling and nondisabling) are 
considerably higher among females than males. The relative excess 
of the female rate is less for the 7-day disabling cases than for the 
total; for new cases disabling for 7 consecutive days or longer, the 
rates for males are consistently above those for females in the older 
adult ages. The above applies particularly to heart disease and 
nephritis, although hypertension rates tend to vary in the same way 
(fig. 9). 

Death rates for heart disease, based on registered deaths in the 
entire United States in 1945 and 1946, arc definitely and consistently 
higher for males than females above the age of 15 years; the maximum 
relative difference occui's at 50-54 years with a gradual decrease in 
the relative excess of rates for males above and below those ages. 
For hypertension, the sex differences in the rates are definitely less 
and not consistent in the several age groups. For nephritis, the 
differences are not consistent until about 45 years of age after which 
males have moderately and consistently higher rates than females 
(fig. 10). 

The proportion of hooi't disease and hypertension deaths that 
occurred within 24 hours of the onset of the disabling attack amounted 
to 21 and 16 percent, respectively, for persons of all ages and both 
sexes. The proportion of sudden heart deaths was definitely higher 
for males than females but both curves reached a peak at 46-54 years 
of age, with a high percentage also among children under 5 years of 
age (fig. 11). 
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Considering cases with the onset of disability within the study year, 
there was more seasonal variation in the cases of each diagnosis than 
in the deaths from the same diagnosis. The seasonal variation did 
not differ greatly for males and females or in the several age groups 
(fig. 13). 
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APPENDIX 

Completeness of Cardiovascular-renal Cases as Recorded in the 
National Health Survey 

In a group of 10 cities “ of 100,000 or more population, a detailed 
tabulation of National Health Survey data was made to compare the 
diagnosis as reported by the household informant with that supplied 
by the attending physician, clinic, or hospital on a special form of 
inquiry sent to such attendants. There were 16 special foi*ms of this 
kind, ike one sent depending upon the diagnosis reported by the family. 
The questions included more than a request to state whether the 
family diagnosis was correct. Every form asked also for any compli¬ 
cating diagnoses. Finthermoro, many of the forms for chronic disease 
had queries about the presence of other specific diagnoses and compli¬ 
cations. Thus, the form for heart, hypertension, and arteriosclei'osis 
cases included specific questions about the presence of all three of these 
conditions and also about cerebral hemorrhage and nephritis. Similar 
questions appeared on the form for nephritis and kidney diseases 
about the presence of heart disease, hypertension, arteriosclerosis, 
and other complications. 

« Boston, New Yoik City, Syracuse, Cleveland, Minneapolis, St liouis, Bummgham, Salt Lake City, 
Los Angeles, and Portland, Oreg. 
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A comparison of the informant's report and the doctor's diagnosis 
for cases on which medical reports were retmned with sufficient 
information for coding revealed the following: For heart disease (all 
types combined) the physicians indicated in 91 percent of such diag¬ 
noses that the report was correct; for the hypertension group the 
reports indicated that 93 percent were con^ect, but for nephritis and 
kidney diseases only 68 percent were indicated as correct. Considering 
all three diagnoses grouped in this study as cardiovascular-renal 
diseases, 89 percent of the sample of cases on which codable reports 
were received were indicated as the correct diagnosis. 

If the question of diagnosis is carried further to indicate for heart 
cases whether the particular type of heai‘t disease was correctly 
specified, the percentage correct was much smaller. However, it 
would not be expected that the family informant would be able to 
report whether the heart condition was arteriosclerotic, hypertensive, 
congenital, syphilitic, or th3iTotoxic, nor to be able to report whether 
the manifestation was endocai'ditis, myocarditis, pericarditis, coronary 
disease, or some other category. For these and other reasons the 
study is confined entucly to heart diseases of all types combined. 
Rheumatic heart disease, chiefly among children, has been considered 
in an earlier publication (5), but heart cases of rheumatic origin are 
also included in the present study. 

The data from these medical reports are useful in another important 
respect, namely, to estimate the completeness of the reports of these 
chi'onic cardiovascular-renal diseases. As noted above, the medical 
attendant for the case was asked to indicate not only whether the 
diagnosis was correct, but also to add any other diagnoses and com¬ 
plications for this particular patient, the important and frequent 
complications being requested by name. For chronic cardiovascular- 
renal diseases this meant, for example, that a physician might have 
added to a report for heai't disease that the patient also had hyper¬ 
tension, or nephritis, or both; such additional chi’onic disease reports 
may have been listed also for acute diseases if the patient failed to 
report the chi'onic condition. These added diagnoses for heart disease, 
hypertension, and nephiitis were tabulated from the codable medical 
reports received in the 10 large cities and were found to constitute 
rather large proportions of the respective diagnoses reported by the 
family. For heart disease the additional reports of that diagnosis 
amounted to 66 percent of the 2,902 heart cases reported by the 
family and with codable reports returned by the medical attendants. 

Some further detail should be given about medical reports. Requests for 
such information were sent to medical attendants for all cases attended within 
12 months of the canvass, unless permission for such requests had been refused 
by the family; refusals amounted to only a few percent of aU schedules. Fol- 
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lowing is a summary of the raw data on cases of cardiovascular-renal diseases in 
the 10 large cities for which medical reports were used in the coding. 


Diagnosis 

Numbois m the 10 largo cities 

Cases for 
iRhich 
confir¬ 
mation 
was re¬ 
quested 

Cases foi 
which 
replies 
w ere re- 
cened 

Replies 
usable m 
codmg 

Medical report 

Total at¬ 
tended 
cases 

Total 
cases 
reported 
hj family 

Incorrect 

diagnosis 

This di¬ 
agnosis 
added to 
another 
report 

Heart disease. 

Hypertension. 

Nephritis. 

Total, cardiovascular-ronal_ 

7,483 

6,62G 

2,217 

3,303 

2,937 

89C 

2,902 

2,441 

831 

265 
160 

266 

1,927 
1,907 
735 

8,870 

7 967 
2,667 

13,090 

12,255 

3,988 

16,226 

7,136 

6,174 

681 

4,560 

19,604 

29,333 


A few percentages based on this table may be worth examination. Consider¬ 
ing for the 10 large cities aU cardiovascular-renal diagnoses for which data were 
requested from the attendant, 44 percent were returned (40 to 46 in the three 
diagnoses); of those returned, 87 percent were sufficiently clear and complete to 
use in coding (83 to 93 in the three diagnoses). This means a return of 38 percent 
when only usable reports are considered (37 to 39 percent for the three diagnoses). 
About two-thirds of the total cases were attended sometime during the study 
year (nearly the same for each diagnosis). For 83 percent of these attended 
cases, a request for confirmation was sent to the medical attendant (82 to 84 
percent for the three diagnoses). The replies to these requests amounted to 37 
percent of all attended cases, but the usable reports consisted of 32 percent of all 
attended cases (31 to 33 percent for the three diagnoses) or, as noted above, 87 
percent of the replies received. 

Although these data may be biased in several ways, in the absence of other 
closely related data they seem to afford the best method of making a rough esti¬ 
mate of incompleteness of recording of these cardiovascular-renal cases in the 
survey. 

However, some of the medical reports indicated that heart disease 
reported by the family was not the correct diagnosis. Therefore, 
before using these added diagnoses to compute a factor for correcting 
for under-reporting, diagnoses indicated by the medical attendant as 
incorrect were subtracted and the factor became a net correction which 
took account of heai*t cases reported by the family but not confirmed 
by the attending physician’s report. This net correction indicated 
that an addition for heart disease of 58 percent of the cases reported 
by the family was needed to correct for under-reporting. As a result 
of further con*ection to take account of the fact that medical reports 
were not received for all cases in the 10 large cities and that the added 
diagnoses for the medical reports that were received were already 
counted in the total cases, the correction factor for heart cases was 
further reduced to 54 percent. Considering also the other diagnoses 
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under study in this paper, the net correction factors “ (changed to 
multipliers to be applied to family reports to correct for iacomplete- 
ness) were as follows: Heart diseases, 1.54; hypertension, 1.67; 
nephritis, 1.53; and the total cardiovascular-renal group, 1.58. 

Although the um-eported cases were numerous, they were probably 
in large part the milder ones with little or no disability during the year. 
No corrections are attempted in this paper except for the total cases 
of all ages and of all degrees of severity. The following table gives the 
results of applying these correction factors for incompleteness to the 
rates recorded in this survey, and then applying the corrected rates to 
the estimated population of the United States of 149,200,000 as of 
July 1, 1949. 

Recorded and estimated rates and numbers of prevalent cases of cardiovctscular^reiia 



Heart 

disease 

i 

1 Hyper- 
1 tension 

Nephritis 

Total cardio¬ 
vascular- 
renal (undu- 
plicated) 

Becorded case prevalence per 100,000 population in 
National Health Survey, 1936___ 

1,910 

1.54 

2,941 

1.15 
8,382 
5,000,000 

1,877 

1.67 

3,135 

0.99 

3,104 

4,600,000 

697 

1.63 

913 

0.70 
639 
95a 000 

3,769 

1.68 

a 955 

LOS 
a 134 
9,20a000 

Correction for Incompleteness of family reports, based 
on doctors' reports..-_—__ 

Estimated corrected case prevalence per 100,000 popu¬ 
lation at time of National Health survey, 1936. 

Correction factor for trend since 1936, based on U. S. 
death rates 1936-46..._____-_—— 

Estirnated case pre^l^Tice per I00,flfl0 in 1949 

Estimated tot^ cases prev^ent in U. S. in 1949. 


Even mth these large corrections for under-enumeration, the esti¬ 
mated case rates for these diseases fall considerably below findings 
based on medical examinations. In the first place, there are many 
persons with heart and cardiovascular-renal diseases of a mild type 
who themselves do not know of its existence, and probably many other 
cases that are not known to the family even when known to the 
afflicted person. Therefore, it seems worth while to compare rates 
found in this house-to-house canvass, corrected for under-reporting as 
indicated above, with those foxmd by medical examination in several 
such studies. Revalence rates for the health survey are computed in 
5-year age groups, and the same is true of most of the physical exam- 

1* Corrections for incompleteness of reporting of cases in the National Health Survey by an entirely differ¬ 
ent method were made by Hallman (18) in a report on all chronic diseases. In that study death rates from 
specific diseases as recorded in the health survey and as registered in the United States for the year 1937 were 
compared for the three diseases here under consideration and others with high mortality rates. It was 
assumed that the case rates as recorded in the house-to-house oanvass were as Incomplete as the death rates 
so recorded, when the latter were compared with the registered death rates in the United States as a whole. 
This entirely different method produced the following figures for correction factors for incompleteness of 
reporting of oases for the several diagnoses—heart disease. 1.49; hypertension, 1.52; nephritis, 1.68; and 
cardiovascular-renal as a whole, 1.58. Thus the two sets of correction factors based on entirely different 
methods and assumptions are of the same order of magnitude, those based on physicians* reports being 
somewhat larger. 
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ination rates except that fewer age-groups are shown for the ages above 
60 years. In the following comparisons the quoted rates represent 
simple averages of rates for the 5-year age groups included in the 
specified age span. 

Among the older physical examination studies are those of the Life 
Extension Institute representing medical examinations of policy¬ 
holders after they had been insured for a number of years. An 
analysis of the results of the examination of about 100,000 males 
20 years of age or older was made by Sydenstricker and Britten ( 16 ). 
TheseJJexaminations were reported in two different groups—one made 
at the headquarters office of the Life Extension Institute in New 
York City whore special equipment and detailed examinations were 
the rule, and the other made m all other places, designated m the 
study as 'Tield.'^ Comparisons made here refer to the two groups 
combined. A simple average of the ten 5 year age-groups from 20 
to 69 years indicated that 4.6 percent of those examined had organic 
heart diseases. This figure may be compared with 3.8 percent for 
the family canvass data computed in a similar way for males of the 
same age groups but corrected for imderreporting. The Life Ex¬ 
tension figure does not include enlarged heart or irregular and other 
functional heart diseases. The results of the Life Extension Institute 
examinations are reported in 7 different diagnoses that are included 
as organic heart disease, so that the total may contam some over¬ 
lapping in that the same individual may have been reported as having 
two or more organic heart conditions. 

With respect to broad age groups, the Life Extension examinations 
indicated 2.8 percent of males with organic heart disease at 20-44 
and 6.3 at 45-69, as compared with 1.3 and 6.4 percent for the respec¬ 
tive age groups in the family canvass data, corrected for under¬ 
reporting. 

A study of the results of medical examinations of 10,000 male in¬ 
dustrial workers by Britten and Thompson (S) indicated an average 
organic heart disease rate of 4.2 percent for the ages 20-59 as com¬ 
pared with 2.4 percent for males of the ages 20-59 in the family 
canvass data, corrected for undeireporting. The industrial data 
exclude enlarged heart and UTegular and otlier functional heart 
diseases. Similar averages for organic heai*t among male industrial 
workers of the ages 20-44 and 45-59 were 3.3 and 5.7 percent, as 
compared with 1.3 and 4,1 percent for males of the respective ages 
in the family canvasses. These workers were in 10 different indus¬ 
tries and data are available on organic heart in 7 of them. In these 


u These examinations do not include the original one to determine whether the applicant was acceptable 
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7 industries the rates for organic heart disease for the ages 20-59 
(average of 10-yoox age groups) ranged from 2.5 to 5.9 percent. 

A more recent study was made of Farm Security Administration 
borrowers and their families (IS) which iudicated, as an average for 
the twelve 5-year age groups, rates for heart disease for males of the 
ages under 60 years of approximately 10.1 percent. The correspond¬ 
ing hiTpertension rate was 10.0 percent as set down by the examining 
physician and 10.7 percent as measured by blood pressure of 150 or 
more, systolic, and 90 or more, diastolic. All of these rates are con¬ 
siderably above the findings of the household canvass for the same 
ages, even after correction for underreporting, 1.8 and 1.4 percent 
for heart and hypertension, respectively. 

Thus it is seen that rates found in this family canvass study are 
below findings of these medical examination studies with the aid of 
such instruments and techniques as the stethoscope, sphygmomanom¬ 
eter, urinalysis, and other more accurate tests for the presence of 
heart disease, hypertension, and nephritis. Again, one would not 
expect to find as many cases in housdhold surveys as by medical 
examination. However-, the great majority of the cases found in the 
survey represent individuals who were considerably disabled during 
the study year or at some fairly recent time in their lives. Approxi¬ 
mately half of the recorded cases represent patients who were, during 
the study year, so sick as to be unable to work or carry on other 
usual activities for a period of 7 consecutive days or longer; thus 
they represent, in the main, severe disabling sickness rather than 
murmurs and signs of heart disease that had not yet given the patient 
serious trouble. 

Although the most recent data on medical examination findings 
ai’c those from the Selective Service (15), they are restricted to 
such a narrow age range that comparison must be limited to those 
few ages. Insofar as compai-able diagnoses were obtainable, it appears 
that the Selective Service reports indicated rates far above the family 
canvass data. 

Some further comparisons of rates and of sex differences in rates 
were discussed m the body of this report and need not be repeated here. 



INCIDENCE OF DISEASE 

No health depatimenU State or locals can effectively prevent or contiol disease without 
knowledge of when, where, and unde? what conditions cases are occurnng 


UNITED STATES 

REPORTS FROM STATES FOR WEEK ENDED OCTOBER 29, 1949 

A total of 1,071 cases of poliomyelitis was reported for the week, a de¬ 
cline of 77 cases (7 percent), as compared with last week's decline of 69 
cases (5 percent), and 248 cases (23 percent), for the corresponding week 
last year. The corresponding 5-year (1944-48) median total was 581 
cases. A combined increase of 48 cases was reported this week in the 
New England, Middle Atlantic, South Atlantic, and East South Central 
areas, all of which, however, last week reported a combined decline 
of 64 cases. The 17 States reporting currently more than 20 cases 
are as follows (last week’s figures in parentheses): Increases — 
Connecticut 34 (17), New York 152 (138), Pennsylvania 39 (36), 
Ohio 57 (52), Indiana 29 (22), Minnesota 62 (40), Maryland 24 (14), 
Kentucky 29 (18), Tennessee 22 (15); decreases —Massachusetts 45 
(51), New Jersey 52 (58), Illinois 53 (63), Michigan 50 (67), Wisconsin 
38 (43), Oklahoma 23 (31), Texas 35 (57), California 68 (98). 

The total for the year to date is 38,153, as compared with 23,418 
for the same period last year and a 5-year median of 17,437. The 8 
States reporting the largest numbers for the 32-week period since 
March 19 are as follows (last year’s corresponding figures in paren¬ 
theses): Now York 5,052 (1,285), Illinois 2,689 (1,006), Michigan 
2,548 (656), Texas 2,032 (1,590), California 1,866 (4,118), Minnesota 
1,739 (1,153), Massachusetts 1,705 (178), Ohio 1,655 (1,065). 

During the week. New York and Pennsylvania reported 1 case each 
of anthrax. West Virginia 1 case of rabies in man, and California 1 
case each of psittacosis and relapsing fever. 

Cumulative figures (other than for poliomyelitis) since the re¬ 
spective weeks of seasonal low incidence are below the corresponding 
6-year medians for all of the 9 diseases for which data are available, 
and since the first of the year for all except infectious encephalitis, 
measles, poliomyelitis, Eocky Mountain spotted fever, and tularenua. 

Deaths recorded during the week in 94 large cities in the United 
States totaled 9,068, as compared with 8,887 last week, 9,152 for the 
corresponding week last year, and a 3-year (1946-48) median of 
8,928. The total for the year to date is 393,581, corresponding period 
last year 395,095. The cumulative figure is 28,120, corresponding 
period last year 28,701. 
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xuLeasies o, pusumuiua d. 

Territory; Measles 3, scarlet fever 3, whooping cough 1. 

















































































FOREIGN REPORTS 


CANADA 

Provinces—Notifiable diseases—Week ended October 8,1949, —During 
the week ended October 8, 1949, cases of certain notifiable diseases 
were reported by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics of Canada as 
follows; 


Disease 

New 

found- 

land 

Prince 

Edward 

Island 

Nova 

Scotia 

New 

Bruns¬ 

wick 

Que¬ 

bec 

On¬ 

tario 

Mani¬ 

toba 

Sas¬ 

katch¬ 

ewan 

Al¬ 

berta 

British 

Colum¬ 

bia 

Total 

Chicken pox_ 



5 

2 

36 

114 

6 

28 

61 

30 

281 

Diphthena_ 





3 

6 


3 


12 

Dysentery, hfinillnry 





2 

3 

4 



9 

Encephalitis, infec¬ 
tions_ _ __ 







4 




4 

German meades_ 



2 


3 

8 


1 

11 

2 

27 

TnfliipnKJi 



34 


3 

2 



39 

Measles__ 



60 


160 

44 

26 

73 

26 

143 

532 

Meningitis, meningo¬ 
coccal__ 



1 

1 

1 

3 

6 

Mumps__ 



10 


21 

50 

5 


13 

53 

152 

Poliomyelitis.. 



6 


10 

29 

2 

8 

4 

9 

67 

Scarlet fever. 




3 

32 

27 

8 

2 

27 

5 

104 

Tuberculosis (all 
forms)—-... 

8 


5 

12 

80 

23 

13 

12 

12 

36 

201 

Typhoid and paraty¬ 
phoid fever_ 



5 


1 

1 

7 

Undulant fever_ 






1 

2 


2 


5 

Venereal diseases: 
Gonorrhea_ 

5 

1 

13 

4 

101 

76 

24 

8 


71 

303 

Syphilis. 

5 


6 

4 

47 

22 

7 

14 


6 

111 

Other forms.._ 







1 

1 

Whooping cough_ 

2 




£0 

32 

3 

1 


4 

93 










JAPAN 

Notifiable diseases—4 "weeks ended September 84^ 1949^ and accumu- 
lated totals jor the year to date, —^For the 4 weeks ended September 24, 
1949, and for the year to date, certain notifiable diseases were reported 
in Japan as follows: 


Disease 

4 weeks ended Sept. 24, 
1949 

Total reported for the 
year to date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Oases 

Deaths 

Diphthoria. _ _ 

595 

46 

10,448 

19,975 

913 

1,042 

5,580 

288 

D^ntpry, iinsneclflfid 

5,396 

826 

1,561 
258 

Eneaphalitis, .TipanftSfi “B” . _ _ . 

Gonorrhea ' ‘ _ _. _ _ . . _ 

H755 

45 


138,256 

1,871 


Tnflnpnwi _ ^ 



Malaria. 

375 

7 

3,349 

156,949 

1,200 

1,788 

109,013 

3,392 

120 

47 

Measles 

%550 

189 


Meningitis, enidAmic _ 

67 

346 

Paratyphoid fever _ _ . . _ _ . 

245 

16 

79 

Pneumonia. _ _ ____ _ 

4,162 

192 

Scarlet fever _ 

2 

51 

Smallpox 


12 

Syphilis_ _ 

13,425 

40,435 

779 


146,437 

354,292 

4,047 

92 

Tubttculosls____ 



Typhoid fever. I 

92 

m 

Ty^us fever 

2 

1 

7 

Whooping cough. _ 

15,545 


101,539 







Notb.—T he above figures have been adjusted to taolude delayed and corrected reports. 
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REPORTS OF CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND 
YELLOW FEVER RECEIVED DURING THE CURRENT WEEK 

Note —The followmg reports mdude only items of unusual mcidence or of special interest and the occur 
rence of these diseases, except yellow fever, m locahties which had not recently reported cases All reports 
of yellow fever are published currently 

\ table showing the accumulated figures for these diseases for the year to date is published m the Public 
HE iLra Reports for the last Fnday m each month. 

Plague 

Ecuador—Loja Province. —During the month of September 1949, 
2 oases of plague were reported in. Guachanama, Paltas County, Loja 
Province, Ecuador. 

Netherlands Indies — Java — Jogjakarta. —During the week ended 
October 1, 1949, 41 fatal cases of plague were reported in Jogjakarta 
Residency, Java, and 7 cases, all fatal, wore reported in the city of 
Jogjakarta during the week ended October 16, 1949. 

Siam {Thailand). —For the week ended October 15, 1949, 6 cases 
of plague, with 4 deaths, were reported in Siam. 

Smallpox 

French West Africa—Niger Territory. —Smallpox has been reported 
in Niger territory, French West Africa, as follows: July 1-31, 1949, 
48 cases, 3 deaths; August 1-31, 134 cases, 5 deaths. 

Mexico. —Durii^ the week ended September 24, 1949, 22 cases of 
smallpox were reported in Encino, Michoacan State, Mexico, and 
durii^ the period October 2-15,10 cases were reported in the Federal 
District of Mexico. 

Nigeria — Lagos. — Smallpox has been reported in Lagos, Nigeria, 
as follows: September 1-30, 1949, 79 cases, 21 deaths; week ended 
October 8, 28 cases, 1 death; week ended October 15, 11 cases, 3 
deaths; week ended October 22, 18 cases, 3 deaths. 

Peru. —Duxnng the month of July 1949, 584 cases of smallpox were 
reported in Peru, including 333 cases in Cajamarca Department and 
126 cases in Cuzco Department. 

Typhus Fever 

Peru. —During the period July 1-31, 1949, 140 cases of typhus 
fever were reported in Peru. 

Puerto Rico — San Juan. — During the period October 8-21, 1949, 4 
cases of mmine typhus fever were reported in San Juan, Puerto Eico. 

Yellow Fever 

Qold Coast — Oda Area. —^Yellow fever has been reported in Oda 
Area, Gold Coast, as follows: On September 28, 1949, 1 suspected 
case in Esuboni; on October 7, 1 suspected in Bawdua. 
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DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED OCT. 29,1949 

[From the Weekly Mortality Index, issued by the National Office of Vital Statistics] 



Week ended 
Oct. 29,1949 

Correspond- 

Ingweek, 

1948 

Data for 94 larae cities of the United States; 

Tntfil dfiftths _ _ 

9,068 

8,928 

398,681 

625 

692 

28,120 

70,083,885 

13,782 

las 

9,2 

9,152 

MArtin.Ti fnr R prior yAftra __ _______ 

Total deaths, fiirst 43 weeks of year .. - - -_ _ 

895,095 

635 

Deaths under 1 year of age^...^ n-,-, ^ -- _ 

Median for 3 prior years_ 

Deaths under 1 year of age, first 48 weeks of year. 

Data from industriu insurance companies: 

Policies in force_ 

28,701 

70,838,920 

12^484 

9.2 

9.3 

Number of death ctaims ___ __ 

Death claims for 1,000 policies in force, annual rate. 

Death claims per 1,000 policies, first 43 weeks of year, aTumal rate. 
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Better Patient Care Through Coordination 

By J. R. McGiBON'i, M. D., and Louis Block, Dr. P. H.* 


The Concept 

Exchange of knowledge pertaining to hospital services and practices 
will further promote the contribution of the hospital to better patient 
cai*e. This is accomplished by providing improved and more efficient 
clinical services, educational opportunities, and administration. 

Although many hospitals in this coimtry operate efficiently and 
provide a high standard of patient care, there is little doubt that there 
is room for improvement. In a number of hospitals, standards of care 
are too low and must be improved. Relative isolation of profmional 
personnel in tlie less urban areas can and should be remedied. 

Opportunity for the physician to continue professional studies 
after completion of school, internship, and residency must be pro¬ 
vided. Periodical visits by professionally qualified pei’sonnel should 
be arranged, during which ward rounds, clinical conferences, and 
consultations can be held with discussions on timely clinical subjects of 
practical interest to the busy practitioner. 

Education facilities for technical personnel should bo provided 
to insure an adequate supply of such trained pemomiel for replace¬ 
ments and for stand-by duty to relieve those in the outlying hospitals, 
thereby giving the latter an opportunity to seek refreslier training. 
Laboratories and ancillary services should be encouraged by financial 
support, advisory visits, and checking of methods and results by 
qualified consultants. 

The same type of consultation and guidanc^e in administrative 
matters, including costs, accounting, purchasing, personnel, and other 
phases of hospital administration, would promote the efficient utiliza¬ 
tion of personnel and expenditures. 

Such promotion of efficiency can be accomplished through coopera¬ 
tion of participating hospitals within a region. Costs for hospital 

**011161, azxd Coordinator, respeotlvdy. Division of Medical and Hospital Besouroes, Bnrean of 

Medical Seryices, Public Healtb Service. 
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services have been increasing so rapidly within the past few years 
that it is becoming difiSicult for a large portion of the population to 
defray the expenses of hospitalization for even ordinary illnesses. 
Even with financial assistance to a large segment of the population 
through voluntary health insurance or any governmental contribu¬ 
tions to hospital maintenance and operation, it is incumbent upon 
hospitals to put their own house in order. It is only by this that the 
patients can be given the best possible care and a reasonable return 
for the expenditures of private or public monies. 


19S9 1940 1941 1949 1945 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 

$14.00 
$18.00 
$ 12.00 
$ 11.00 
$ 10.00 
$ 9.00 
$ 8.00 
$ 7.00 
$ 6.00 



Average Operating Cost per Patient Day in Voluntary Nonprofit 

Hospitals 1939-1948 


Year Patient Day Costs 

1939..-. * $6. 42 

1940—... '6.39 

1941 . ‘ 6. 69 

1942 ...-. '7.14 

1943 .... ' 7. 67 

1944 ...-. ' 8. 60 

1945 .....-. *&95 

1946 .-. ' 10. 04 

1947 .... ' H. 78 

1948 .-.-.-. ’ 14. 06 


> SO'DBOE—Hoapitd Managraneiit (Beports from 20,000 bospitd beds). 

> SOUBOB—American Hospital Association Diiectory, 1940,1947,1948, and 1949. 
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The Bingham Associates Fund of Boston, in reporting its activities 
in this field, states: 

*‘The establishment of hospitals in rural communities is of unques¬ 
tionable value, for, among other things, such units may offer the 
physical requirements for the utilization of the more mpdem methods 
of medicine. However, an expensive surgical unit does not insure 
good surgery; complete X-ray apparatus does not predicate accirrate 
X-ray diagnosis; and a well-equipped laboratory does not guarantee 
scientific aid in medical management. In fact, such facilities may do 
more harm than good if not intelligently employed. It is only human 
to be lulled into a false sense of security by trusting blindly to the 
wisdom represented by awesome and expensive apparatus. It is 
natural to want to shift responsibility, and what better object can be 
found to which to shift it than some inanimate, unresponsive, shiny 
machine which is reputed to give us such and such reliable informa¬ 
tion? It is also human to have great confidence in impressive things 
about which we know little or nothing. A surgeon may actually be 
misled into a false belief in his suflBiciency by the impressive display of 
aU the modem equipment which he employs. A physician may wrong¬ 
ly give assm*ance concerning a patient’s heart because ^^the electro¬ 
cardiogram was normal,” and a patient may be permitted to suffer 
untold mental a.Ti gniflh because X-rays were inaccurately interpreted 
as showing cancer. No medical weapons are deadlier than those of 
the pseudoscientist.” 

It is plain, then, that upon those who make modem facilities avail¬ 
able to rural communities a great responsibility rests in assuring the 
proper, continued use of these facilities. It is in this latter respect 
that present programs for the advancement of rural medicine have 
not been entirely successful. If properly utilized, a co mm u n ity hos¬ 
pital can be the most effective unit in a program[^for the^advancement 
of rural medicine, for it is ultimately the community hospital which 
will determine whether good or poor medicine is to be practiced in 
the community. 

Dr. William T. Sanger, President of the Medical College of Virginia, 
states, ‘‘When States, under the stimulus and the resources to be 
supplied by the HiU-Burton Act, develop hospital systems coor¬ 
dinated and integrated with the larger centers serving the smaller 
centers, including every possible educational resource, then we may 
expect a new day in medicine.” 

Medical care available at the crossroads and in the smaller com¬ 
munity has decreased and as more and more physicians are concen¬ 
trated in larger cities, the quality of service which the outlying com¬ 
munities can offer to their people has diminished. The plan of coop¬ 
eration proposed here will go far to stimulate and encourage means of 
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combatting and reversing these tendencies. Through regionaliza¬ 
tion, it is hoped that the medical school and the teaching center can, 
in effect, grow out horizontally so that the campus of the medical 
school is extended to the entire region or to an entire State. 

This is the conee'pt of coordination or integration of hospUtd services. 

Such cooperation can be achieved without loss to the hospital of 
its individuality, initiative, and local responsibility. Rather, the 
method acts as a stimulus to enlarged responsibility, to improved 
patient care, towards retention of competent professional personnel in 
less populous areas, and to more efiBcient expenditure of private and 
public funds. The experience in already established programs proves 
beyond question that benefits in improved medical and hospital care 
are tremendous in relation to the costs involved. It is imperative 
that leaders in the hospital and health fields give serious consideration 
to every method which will improve standards of patient care. 

However, it must be remembered, as has been stated by C. Rufus 
Rorem, executive secretary of the Hospital Council of Philadelphia, 
that coordination is a point of view as well as an administrative 
structure. The inherent advantages can be entirdy negated by lack 
of knowledge, vision, interest, and the egoism of self-sufficiency. 

The Present Situation 

The Report of the Commission on Hospital Care ‘ refers to our 
“system of hospitals” in these terms: “We frequently refer to our 
splendid system of hospitals, whereas actually there is none. Govern¬ 
mental units, church bodies, philanthropists, industries, and individ¬ 
uals have participated in the construction of hospital facilities. The 
diversity of background and objectives of the sponsoring interests has 
resulted in widely disparate patterns of organization, administration, 
and control of hospitals. There is very little coordination. In some 
instances, there even may be competition. Because of the rapid 
development and the nature of hospital service and the independence 
of the sponsoring agencies, we find disorganized, unrelated, and often¬ 
times overlapping patterns of hospital care. Critics describe them as 
uneconomic and ineffective. Patrons admit there is room for 
improvement.” 

America’s hospitals have developed as independent units; each is a 
“rugged individualist.” They largely stand alone in the provision of 
service. Each provides such services as it can give through its own 
resources and staff. Through the medium of association meetings there 
is some communication of new ideas, knowledge, and techniques from 
one hospital to another. The average hospital administrator is thus 
enabled to have limited contact with the leaders in the field and to 

1 CommonwetJth Fund, New York, 1947. 
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take advantage of their ideas and experience. To a very large degree 
these are the sole means that now exist for the coordination of hospitals 
and hospital personnel and to ejflfect the wide and rapid dissemination 
and application of new discoveries in the art and science of providing 
good patient care. 

An analogous situation exists among the physicians. The student 
goes to medical school; he receives intensive training; and then in many 
cases he settles in some small community and loses touch with the 
medical school. By the end of five years, unless he keeps up through 
intensive reading or through postgraduate study, what he learned at 
medical school has become outdated and he is no longer well trained. 
There is no organized device for the rapid dissemination of new 
knowledge and techniques to the average practicing physician. Just 
as the average community hospital works alone as a single and isolated 
unit, so, in a sense, the physicians of the average small community 
provide their services with such resources as exist within the com¬ 
munity and there is no means by which the superior resources of the 
medical center can be systematically brought to their aid. 

A big problem which confronts all of us is how to raise the quality 
of service provided by the average hospital, particularly the small 
hospital, and its medical staff. The vast majority of our hospitals 
are small. Of the 4,499 non-Federal general hospitals in the United 
States which are reported in the 1949 Directory of the American 
Hospital Association, 1,980 have less than 60 beds, and another 1,064 
have from 50 to 99 beds. Thus 68 percent of all of our general hospitals 
have less than 100 beds. All told, these hospitals have 125,416 beds 
or 27 percent of the total 471,665 beds in all non-Federal general 
hospitals. Under the Federal-State construction program we are 
helping to build mainly small hospitals. Twenty percent of all of the 
new general hospitals for which applications for Federal aid have been 
approved as of April 1949 will have less than 26 beds, and 70 percent 
of all of these general hospitals will have less than 50 beds. The 
average number of beds per general hospital project is approximately 
49. 

It is obvious that small hospitals are needed and that the public 
wants more of them, but it is also obvious that small hospitals by 
themselves—^in the very nature of things—are not able to provide a 
complete service to the patient and that unless in some way these 
small hospitals are tied in with larger hospitals they may provide 
not service but a disservice to their patients. 

Among all hospitals of 250 beds or over, 97. 8 percent have X-ray 
diagnostic service. Among all hospitals of less than 50 beds only 
78. 7 percent have such a service. Of hospitals of 250 beds or over, 
98. 5 percent have a clinical laboratory; only 63 percent of hospitals 

857S59--40 -2 
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■with, less thfl.Ti 60 beds'^have such service. Of allj hospitals of 260 
beds or more, 95 percent and 94 percent, respectively, have metabolism 
apparatus and an electrocardiograph, but only 59 percent of hospitals 
of less 50 beds have metabolism apparatus and only 40 percent 
have electrocardiograph machines. Eighty-three percent of all large 
hospitals have a blood bank, but only 6 percent of all hospitals of 
less than 50 beds have one. 

Under present conditions, it is obvious that the average small 
hospital, without excessive cost, cannot hope to provide many of the 
services needed by the people who live near it. One way these people 
can get the services they need is by going to the big city hospitals, 
to the medical centers. This has many obvious disadvantages from 
the standpoint of cost to the patient and convenience. It has another 
disadvantage—the small hospital and its staff becomes still less capable 
of b^^Tidling the more complex and difficult cases. This procedure, 
in effect, drains the periphery of patients and tends to concentrate 
them in the metropolitan centers. 

This has been going on in this country over the last few decades. 
There has been a vdthdrawal of physicians from rural areas and a 
greater concentration of our medical resources in the larger cities. 
This process of evolution should be reversed. What we should aim 
to do is to build up this periphery, to make small and moderate-sized 
hospitals more capable than they are at present of meeting the needs 
of their patients. This requires coordination among hospitals; it 
requires the development of relationships among hospitals whereby 
the larger and more amply staffed and equipped hospitals will provide 
smaller hospitals with the knowledge, skills, and services which the 
latter, by themselves, are unable to provide. 

Under the present Hill-Burton hospital program, the States submit 
a State plan which consists in part of an inventory and appraisal of 
ATigting facilities, a determination of the need for additional facilities, 
and a program for construction of these facilities. In the development 
of its program each State has divided itself into hospital service areas 
which in turn are grouped into what are called ^^hospital service regions.'^ 
As part of their plan, the States have submitted maps showing the 
envisioned coordination among the facilities of each region; that is, 
lines of affiliation between the base hospital or hospitals and inter¬ 
mediate or rural hospitals and between these latter hospitals and the 
gTTrta ll community clinics serving sparsely settled rural areas. How¬ 
ever, in all except a very few places this regional coordination exists 
only on paper. Demonstrations, experiments, and research are 
needed to encourage the development of regional coordination and 
gradually breathe life into the paper maps. 
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Easting Plans 

A number of programs of limited regionalization have come into 
existence. Generally these have developed through the aid of funds 
granted by a few philanthropic foundations. For example, there 
exists in the Rochester, New York, region the Council of Rochester 
Regional Hospitals, which is aided by an annual grant of $75,000 
from the Commonwealth Fund and which envisions a program of 
regional coordination among hospitals of the region. In New Eng¬ 
land, there has developed a program of regionalization, aided by the 
Bingham Associates Fund, which provides for the coordination 
between the medical center in Boston and two intermediate hospitals 
in Maine and the provision of various services from these latter hospi¬ 
tals to community hospitals in the same State. A third re^onal 
center has been instituted in western Massachusetts which differs 
from those in Maine in that it is composed of a group of four hospitals 
of approximately 125 beds each. These four hospitals together carry 
on the activities of a true regional center. In Virginia a program of 
regional coordination has been developed by the Medical College of 
Virginia with the aid of the Commonwealth Fimd. The University 
of Virginia Medical School is now joining this program so that the two 
medical schools, in effect, will serve the State between them. In the 
Carolinas, The Duke Endowment has developed a program of assist¬ 
ance to hospitals which includes standard architectural plans of 
variable sizes; a uniform system of accounting, thus contributing to 
better business management of hospitals; standard patient records, 
including comparative mortality rates; bylaws for boards and staffs 
of hospitals, which tend to restrict the more hazardous practices to 
surgeoM and specialists who meet approved qualifications; and an 
extensive considtative and advisory service. In Michigan a program 
of regional coordination has developed with the aid of the Kellogg 
Foundation; in Cleveland, Ohio, the Cleveland Hospital Council has 
developed an extensive program of joint purchasing for hospitals and 
in other areas generally related to financial affairs. The nucleus for 
coordinated activities exists today in many localities. 

The Region 

State plans developed in connection with the Hill-Burton hospital 
program have established a pattern on paper for regionalization. In 
the plans each region is comprised of a group of two or more general 
hospital service areas which can be closely related to provide better 
hospital care through cooperative effort. These general hospital 
service areas cmrently contain or wifi, contain one or more hospitals; 
the boundaries of the areas are drawn to include the population which 
tends in the main to seek service from the hospital or hospitals located 
in the area. In general, a hospital service area tends to be analogous 
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to the trading area of the town in which the hospital is located, and 
the dividing line between areas would, in theory, be drawn through 
those points where the population ceases to use the area hospital and 
begins to seek service from the hospitals in adjacent areas. An area 
may at present be without hospital facilities indicating that the peo¬ 
ple of the area now seek service from one or more hospitals located 
too distant from them, and that there is a need for a hospital to serve 
the area in question. 

The States are required to distinguish three types of general hospital 
service areas—^base, intermediate, and rural—^in accordance with the 
role each area would play in a regional coordinated hospital system. 

Base Areas, A base area must have the following characteristics: 
(1) Irrespective of the population of the area, it must contain a teach¬ 
ing hospital of a medical school which must be suitable for use as a 
base hospital in a coordinated hospital system; or (2) the area must 
have a total population of at least 100,000 and contain, currently or 
on completion of the hospital construction program, at least one gen¬ 
eral hospital with at least 200 beds. This hospital must furnish 
internships and residencies in two or more specialties and must be 
suitable for use as a base hospital in a coordinated hospital system 
within the State. 

Experience gained in systems now operating indicates that in an 
urban center all large hospitals together should be considered as the 
base hospital. This becomes especially desirable if there is no med¬ 
ical school in the urban center. Member hospitals will naturally con¬ 
tribute in accordance with their interest and resources. 

The Bingham report states that the clinical base hospital should 
not take over the work of the affiliated communities—this would be 
diJBBcult and psychologically undesirable—but should serve as a clear¬ 
ing house for problems the latter may wish to refer. The base hos¬ 
pital, then, serves as a complement to and not a substitute for the 
affiliated hospitals. 

Intermediate Areas. Such areas must have a population of at least 
25,000 and contain, currently or on completion of the program, at 
least one general hospital which has a complement of 100 or more 
beds and which would be suitable for use as a district hospital in a 
coordinated hospital system^within^the State. 

Rural Areas, For the purposes of the State plan this term desig¬ 
nates other general hospital service areas, i. e., other than base or 
intermediate areas. 

The delineation of hospital service areas should take into account 
not merely population distribution, distances, travel and trade pat- 
ems, and hospital utilization practices, but also such considerations 
as the sources of funds for construction and maintenance. 
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The Regional Council 

Coordination among hospitals and planning future development of 
a region can be more complete if a competent regional council is 
formed. Membership in the council may vary according to the 
needs of the area. In the Rochester Plan full membership is limited 
to community hospitals, hospitals owned and operated by nonprofit 
associations and providing general care for acute illness. Associate 
membership is granted to governmental and proprietary hospitals. 
Tennessee expects to include all general hospitals and specialized 
hospitals with the exception of nursing homes. 

Such a council would be organized as a nonprofit association and 
governed by a board of representatives of the various participating 
hospitals, physicians, and civic-minded lay persons. In any event 
the membership of the board should be of a caliber to permit sound 
planning of a total hospital program. Annual, semiannual, or more 
frequent meetings of the council are indicated. The regional council 
should have definite active coordinating relationships with State and 
national organizations such as the American Hospital Association, 
the American Medical Association, the American College of Sur¬ 
geons, and similar groups. 

The accompanying organization chart is presented as a pattern 
which may be modified or varied to meet the needs of the area to be 
served by the regional councU. A brief description of the organiza¬ 
tion and activities follows. 

Board of Directors 

The board of directors may be composed of one regular and one 
alternate representative from the governing boards of each member 
hospital, one delegate from each associate member hospital, one public 
representative from each county or area within the region, one repre¬ 
sentative each from the State Hospital Agency and the State Depart¬ 
ment of Health. This board guides the affairs of the coxmcil and sets 
its policies. In regions where there are a large number of hospitals 
represented, the board may become unwieldy in terms of numbers. 
In such situations the responsibility for planning and policy determi¬ 
nation may be delegated to an executive committee of the board. A 
full-time executive director or secretary is needed. 

Executive Committee 

The executive committee is appointed from the board of directors. 
Its membership should be composed of leaders in the various fields to 
be represented. The number of persons to serve on the committee 
should be determined by the board of directors. The executive 
secretary of the council should serve as an ex-officio member of the 
committee. 
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Execudve Staff and Consultants 

The council and its executive committee will require a staff of full¬ 
time and part-time workers to carry out the various programs. 

The executive director mentioned above is the key iadividual and 
should be selected with great care on the basis of administrative ability, 
vision, familiarity with the hospital and medical care fields, and all 
the other attributes one seeks in the successful hospital administrator. 
The relationship of the executive secretary to the board of directors 
should be practically identical with that of a hospital administrator 
to his governing board. He should participate in policy decisions 
and be given full responsibility and authority for direction of the 
executive staff and consultants in the execution of the various programs 
decided upon. The composition of the executive staff is presented 
below. 
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Staffing 

During the early stages of the development of a regional hospital 
council it probably will be impossible, and perhaps imdesirable, to 
recruit all members of the executive staff as listed. The program might 
best begin slowly, established upon a firm basis, to insure full under¬ 
standing and cooperation of participating groups; this latter is neces¬ 
sary for success. 

Some portions of the program may not require full-time staff 
personnel. Assistance may be obtained from agencies such as the 
State Hospital Association, the State Hospital Agency, the State 
Department of Health, local governmental and nonprofit agencies, 
universities, and associations. In fact, one of the primary responsi¬ 
bilities of the executive director and his staff should be the coordina¬ 
tion and utilization of existing resource material and personnel. 

The following staffing suggestions will vary with the needs of the 
area and with the extent of the program undertaken. It will also 
be affected by the stage of development of the program and the speed 
with which it is to be accomplished. For this reason, these sugges¬ 
tions merely indicate the categories of individuals that will be needed. 
Numbers of such individuals and assistants in any particular category 
will depend upon the magnitude of the program and other factors 
mentioned. 

STAFF 


Executive Director. Statistician. 

Business Manager. Clerical Staff. 

Nursing Director. 

Consultants—^fuU or part-time 


1. Medical Education. 

2. Medical Services. 

3. Nursing Education. 

4. Nursing Services. 

5. Hospital Administration. 

6. Accounting. 

7. Purchasing. 

8. Pharmacy. 


9. Dietetics. 

10. Medical Records. 

11. Public Health Engineering. 

12. Health Education. 

13. Health Economics. 

14. Medical Social Service. 

15. Public Relations. 


Committees 

The board of directors will need to appoint committees in the three 
phases of interest and special needs for proper coordination. These 
are (a) clinical services; (6) administrative services; and (c) educational 
services. Their purpose is to serve as a forum for the exc h ange of 
information relating to three broad fields and to initiate activities to 
be carried out with and by the executive staff. 

It may be desirable for the committees to have advisory groups from 
any source within and without the council which can assist in program 
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derelopmeut. In addition to council members, local, State, and 
national organizations, agencies, and associations should be asked to 
participate. They may be colleges, governmental or nongovern¬ 
mental, professional and nonprofessional. It should be noted that 
although cei’tain committees may be shown on the organization chart 
under a particular group, the subject matter with which the committee 
is concerned wiU be related to and have implications for the programs 
charted by the other advisory groups as well. For example, although 
dietary service is listed imder administrative services, it also has both 
clmical and educational implications. In those instances where such 
relationships do exist, representatives from the pertinent advisory 
groups should be included on the committees. The advisory relation¬ 
ships of these groups to the board of directors should be through the 
executive director and the executive committee if such a committee 
exists. 

The Program 

Examples of studies and services that might be undertaken in whole 
or in part by the council and its committees iu the fields of clinical 
services, administration, and education include: 

CLINICAL SERVICES 

The development of that phase of the council's program dealing 
with clinical services is a responsibility not only of the council itself 
but of the medical association as well. Such a program should be 
worked out jointly and should have both representation and participa¬ 
tion of aU groups interested and affected. Care should be exercised 
in assuring that both administrative and educational interests are also 
considered in the development of any project or phase of the clinical 
program. 

General Dk^osdc Fadlides and Sendees 

Diagnostic facilities of the large and specialized hospitals can be 
made available to participating hospitals. Certain beds may be 
established for diagnosis with the patients remaining for the minimum 
period of time necessary for complete diagnostic report. Patients are 
returned to their own physicians. Complete reports of findings, 
recommended treatment, and literature on the subject are sent to the 
referring physicians. In addition to the more imcommon, obseme, 
and difficult conditions, cancer and psychiatric disorders are among 
those for which the larger center may be better staffed and prepared to 
handle. 
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Clinical Consultation 

Pathology, The small hospital usually will uot be able to have a 
full-time pathologist. The services of a competent speciahst in this 
field might be made available to satellite institutions from the larger 
center tlii'ough referral of specimens, or better, through periodic 
visits of the speciahst. A combination of the two practices might 
evolve. Increase in tissue and post-mortem examinations will 
promote the general quahty of medical care in the region. 

Laboratory Services, The services of a competent speciahst in this 
field and the coordinated use of laboratory facihties makes possible 
better diagnosis, better trained personnel, and economy through 
centralization of the more expensive equipment. The speciahst can 
assist participating hospitals in standardizing procedures, records, 
and techniques. The report of the Bingham Associates Fund states 
that in an attempt to standardize laboratory procedures, many of the 
hospital laboratories receive from the central laboratories solutions 
of the various reagents used in tests. By means of this arrangement 
the number of variable factors is reduced, and accurate results are 
more easily obtained in the small community hospitals. 

Radiology, The same problems and possible solutions apply in 
radiological diagnosis and therapy as in the field of pathology. All 
hospitals need some type of X-ray equipment, but it is necessary to 
have expert film interpretation and, on occasion, therapy which is 
too expensive for each hospital to furnish. 

Cardiology. Like the above, cardiologists may bo made available 
to intei-pret and report on electrocardiograms for participating 
hospitals and to serve several hospitals on request or on regularly 
scheduled visits. 

Premature Injants. The average hospital very seldom has more 
than one or two such infants at any one time, yet in most instances 
it attempts to maintain a readiness to serve in this capacity. How¬ 
ever, prematurity is a condition which requii’es special facihties and 
specially ti*ained personnel for best results. Such results can be 
obtained by centralizing resources under competent, scientific super¬ 
vision. The Children's Bureau can give competent assistance in 
the development of such a program. 

General. Detailed exploration of possibihties in aU clinical fields, 
medicine, surgery, obstetrics, dermatology, pediatrics, orthopedics, 
tuberculosis, cancer, psychiatry, and the other specialties would 
make tMs outline entirely unwieldy. It suffices to say that the 
inteUigent council will not be at a loss in establishing fields of need. 

857869—49- Z 
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Pharmaceutical Services 

Pharmaceutical services constitute about 5 percent of the total cost 
for hospitalization. Through coordination it may be possible to 
reduce this amount or obtain better services for funds expended. 
Less than 40 percent of all general hospitals have full-time pharmacist 
services. The problem looms much larger in the hospital of less than 
100 beds, which usually is not in position to afford a full-time 
pharmacist. 

Cooperative effort on a regional basis can help these small hospitals 
establish part-time supervision by qualified local pharmacists, or 
permit joint employment of a full-time pharmacist to serve several 
institutions. 

Consultation and guidance can be given to member hospitals in a 
number of ways, including: 

(a) Formation of an active pharmacy committee. 

(b) Development of a simplified formulary. 

(c) Guidance on purchase, storage, inventory, and control of drugs. 

(d) Simplification of standardized forms and records. 

(e) Proper narcotics and barbiturates control. 

(/) Ivlanufacturing. 

(g) Professional and administrative audit of pharmaceutical 

activities. 

(h) Space, equipment, and staffing requirements. 

(i) Conferences and educational activities pertaining to pharma¬ 

cists and pharmaceutical services. 

Nursing Activities 

Nursing personnel comprises by far the larger portion of hospital 
personnel. Regional studies are needed on patient numing services 
and demonstrations of methods and types of personnel required to 
meet these needs. Research studies, consultation, and demonstra¬ 
tions should be focused on nursing department administration, and on 
problems relating to operating room, delivery room, records, central 
supply, hospital design, equipment, and other factors as they affect 
efficient nursing functions. 

Public Health 

The division between preventive and curative medicine no longer 
eidsts as a practical factor. Hospital and public health leaders must 
accept the challenge of fusing all such related activities so that com¬ 
munity resources will be utilized to the best advantage to community 
health and general welfare. This means joint planning of hospital 
and public health programs; use, where possible, of joint housing, 
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personnel, equipment, administration; joint operation of common 
departments such as clinics and out-patient services, records, follow-up, 
and health education. 

A joint statement of the American Hospital Association and the 
American Public Health Association ^ recommended coordination of 
hospitals and health departments, and stated: 

‘‘Hospitals and health departments have a common interest in pro¬ 
viding the best possible technical facilities and administrative tools 
for the further development of both the preventive and therapeutic 
aspects of medical practice. 

“There are many ways in which health department and hospital 
personnel can work together effectively. In urban areas, for example, 
cooperative arrangements between hospital social workers and public 
health nurses can prevent duplication of services and increase effi¬ 
ciency. In rural hospitals and health departments, although medical 
social workers are not generally employed by the separate institutions, 
it should be possible to employ a medical social worker to serve both 
agencies where there is combined housing of the health department and 
hospital. 

“In urban as well as rural areas the public health nurse can provide 
continuity of care for discharged hospital patients by carrying out the 
treatments recommended by the physician and giving home numing 
care and supervision. This is true not only for patients with com¬ 
municable disease but for all hospital patients, whether ambulatory 
or not, who require further home supervision or care. Physicians, 
hospitals, and health departments should together agree on and carry 
out simple and effective refon'al systems. 

“There are several ways in which the medical staff of the hospital 
can contribute to the activities of the health department. Arrange¬ 
ments may be made for members of the visiting staff to conduct 
specific health department clinics on a part-time salary basis. Mem¬ 
bers of the visiting and resident staffs can instruct public health 
nurses in current m(‘dical advances and assist in the health depart¬ 
ment's educational program by lecturing to community groups. 
Such service by physicians contributes to the building of a close 
partnership of physician, hospital, and health department to meet 
the over-all health needs of the locality. 

“It has long been recognized that pyschiatry suffers through its 
isolation from general medicine. Similarly the average physician, 
having received httle or no training in psychiatry, is handicapped in his 
ability to recognize, treat or prevent mental disease. The importance 
of mental illness is indicated by a recent estimate that approximately 1 
patient out of every 28 new admissions to general hospitals, and 1 out 

»Coordination of Hospitals and Health Departments. Am J. Pub Health 3b May 1948 American 
PubLc Health Assocntion, 1790 Bioadway, Now York City. 
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of every 16 new admissions to out-patient departments presents 
problems requiring the services of the psychiatrist. 

^'Hospitals can provide an effective environment in Mdiich to edu¬ 
cate the public in health matters. In addition, hospitals are reposi¬ 
tories of much valuable information on the incidence of disease 
which should bo studied and utilized in the development of control 
programs. They occupy an important position in relation to plans 
for controlling heart disease and cancer and are natural locations for 
cardiac and tumor diagnostic clinics. The recent development of 
cancer detection clinics, in which apparently well persons receive 
thorough diagnostic examinations, promises to encourage greater 
concentration on this type of preventive activity by the staffs of 
general hospitals.’’ 

Prevention of Communicable Disease 

The above report continues: 

‘^The control of tuberculosis, venereal disease and other com- 
mxmicable diseases affords numerous opportxmities for joint action 
by hospitals and health departments. Tuberculosis and venereal 
disease clinics belong properly at the general hospital, not at the city 
hall or some other non-medical institution. Likewise, rapid treat¬ 
ment centers for syphilis should, insofar as possible, be housed in 
general hospitals rather than organized separately. 

^‘With present knowledge of the control of cross-infection there is 
very Httle reason for establishing special hospitals for the care of acute 
communicable disease. With the possible exception of large urban 
centers, such special hospitals are economically wasteful and seldom 
provide services which meet the total needs of the patient. A more 
rational approach is to use general hospital beds for the care of patients 
with communicable disease and to obtain the assistance of the health 
department in developing effective isolation techniques. Such 
cooperative action will be facilitated if the hospital appoints the health 
oflGlcer to its medical staff as consultant in communicable diseases. 

“Routine chest X-rays as well as serological tests for syphilis ought 
to be undertaken by all hospitals. The interest of the health depart¬ 
ment in these health-protection activities should take the form of 
substantial financial and technical aid. With such assistance every 
hospital can become a strategic center in the community attack on 
tuberculosis and venereal disease. 

“Close working relationships between general hospitals and tuber¬ 
culosis sanatoria are necessary to afford sanatoria patients the advan¬ 
tages of modem surgical therapy as well as consultation services. 
For similar reasons a portion of the newly established hospital beds 
for tuberculosis should be located in or closely connected with general 
hospitals.” 
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ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES 

The development of this phase of the council's program is the 
responsibility of the State Hospital Association as well as the coimcil 
itself. Planning for such a program and implementing it require 
cooperation. In addition, both the clinical and educational aspects 
should be considered in the development of any project within this 
phase of the program. 

Under the guidance of a regional hospital council more efllcient 
expenditure of community funds could be attained through stimulation 
and exchange of information on the development of improved admin¬ 
istrative methods. 

This would lead to better utilization of beds. The average general 
hospital bed is used by about 20 patients each year. It has been 
shown that by better administration the same bed might serve almost 
twice as many patients, thus reducing to some extent the need for 
new facilities within a community. 

Direct administrative efliciency demonstrations might well include: 
(a) establishment of efficient and uniform accoimting and cost account¬ 
ing methods; (6) establishment of central purchasing of supplies and 
equipment (reports of such practices indicate savings of 5 to 25 per¬ 
cent); (c) insurance and joint fund raising efforts; (d) central employ¬ 
ment guidance for better utilization of personnel, including uniformity 
of personnel policies and practices, salary scales, work hours and 
conditions, employee health and safety programs, training and 
refresher coui*ses, retirement, and accomplishment stimuli. (In such 
a program the smaller hospitals can serve as recruiting posts for 
schools of nui’sing and for other courses operated only in larger insti¬ 
tutions; larger hospitals would serve as reservoirs for persoimel for 
the area.) 

Hospital Finance 

Analysis and correlation of the prevailing hospital financial structure 
with special emphasis on sources of hospital income are almost im¬ 
perative for the region. Duo to the uncertainty of the status of 
patient income and other sources of income, detailed studies of trends 
are necessary in order to accurately determine the necessity for 
additional support for hospital operation. Such a study of hospital 
financing mtist relate the hospital's operating expenses to the income 
received. Although little is known about the details of hospital 
operation and hospital costs, even less is known about the hospital's 
income except in a very general and broad sense. Factual studies of 
a region will eliminate a groat deal of prevailing guess work and 
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argument when determining the total amount of support that hospital 
care may require from both private and public sources. Such an 
analysis can be made without reference to how this support should be 
administered, although guidance can be given by the hospital council. 

A preface to any detailed studies of hospital finance is a uniform 
basic system of reporting both hospital expense and income. Such a 
basis is now being planned by various voluntary representative 
organizations of the profession and governmental agencies in the 
form of recommended accounting procedures for hospitals. 

Central Purchasing Program 

The Kochester Regional Council states that the outstanding features 
of the central purchasing program are these: Member hospitals have 
agreed on specifications and standards for certain items such as 
linens, and it is planned that a single order representing the needs of 
all participating hospitals for a 6- or 12-month period will be placed 
at one time. In this connection, it is hoped that inventory and 
budgetary practices in the small hospitals will be improved. The 
possibility that participating hospitals would agree to make all pur¬ 
chases of certain items through the program was discussed and rejected. 
Under the present system there is no compulsion to purchase through 
the council. Hospitals may make such purchases as they choose 
through the coimcil and others wherever they Uke. The council acts 
simply as a central purchasing oflSlce, receiving orders from the 
members and turning them over to supphers for shipment dhectly 
to the hospitals. The council does not warehouse. The council pays 
cash as bills come in, in turn billing the hospital receiving the goods. 

To assist in developing the program, the council employed a 
consultant on purchasing. It also secured joint membership for its 
member hospitals in the Hospital Bureau of Standards and Supplies, 
a cooperative buying organization. Membei-ship dues in the bureau 
were prorated to hospitals so that many smaller ones whose volume 
of purchases had been too small to enable them to take advantage 
of bureau membership became members at a nominal fee. Under 
the joint plan, dues for the larger hospitals which previously had held 
individual membership were also substantially reduced. 

With the bureau furnishing a nucleus of suppliers, the council began 
its central purchasing program in November. Its object was to take 
advantage of cash discounts for members and to secure favorable 
prices through quantity transactions. Its ability to pay cash was 
predicated upon a revolving fund of approximately $6,000. The fund 
consists of a loan from each participating hospital equal to $2.50 per 
bed. At any time a hospital withdraws from the purchasing program, 
this sum will be returned to it. 
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It is believed that the central purchasing program will mean average 
savings of 20 percent to hospitals, relatively more to small than to 
large hospitals, although the latter can profit substantially. 

Two diflBiculties have been encountered in this program. First, the 
tendency of many hospitals to purchase in very small orders, which 
means increased overhead. Attempts will be made to overcome this 
difficulty through explanation and education. The second is the poor 
cash position of some hospitals. Unable to take advantage of cash 
discounts offered by suppliers and forced to accept disadvantageous, 
long-term credit terms for items of immediate need, they are unable 
to honor council billings promptly, possibly endangering the program’s 
revolving fund. 

Personnel and Staffing Requirements 

This type of study among hospitals within a region should include 
not only existing practices regarding the number of personnel of each 
type in relation to beds and patient load, but should be extended to 
determine for each particular type of illness and patient, the recom¬ 
mended and minimum requirements of both professional and non¬ 
professional personnel necessary for adequate and safe service to 
patients. Since wages and salaries represent approximately 60 per¬ 
cent of the hospital’s expenses of operation, this area requires careful 
study for proper consultation to member hospitals. Saving in this 
area can prove beneficial to the patient in that (1) it reduces the cost 
of hospital care, or (2) at the same cost provides additional necessary 
service. An analysis of pemonnel needs, requirements, relationships, 
job specifications, job descriptions, classification, and utilization should 
be related to standard requirements developed from a study of patient 
needs. 

Dietary Services 

Next to personnel, dietary services form the major cost in hospital 
operation. In order to give assistance in proper design and efficient 
functioning of hospitals for good patient care, there is a great need 
for study and consultation on dietary policies such as; central tray 
and bulk food services; personnel requirements, training, qualifica¬ 
tions, functions; space needs; refrigeration; equipment selection and 
care; food purchasing, storage, preparation and service; sanitary 
practices for food handlers; regular and special diets and menus from 
service and therapeutic standpoints; costs; administration; waste; and 
other related factors. 
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Plant Operation 

Studies, demonstrations, and consultation in this field are of direct 
importance to design and construction of physical facilities and the 
licensure programs of the States. There is need for consultation on 
housekeeping procedures and techniques; fire hazards; safety pro^ 
grams for patients and employees; techniques of sterilization; use of 
germicidal lights or other methods for air disinfection; use of radio¬ 
active isotopes and disposal of radioactive materials; disposal and 
sterilization of linens, particularly in tuberculosis and communicable 
disease hospitals; insect and vermin control; laundry management, 
methods, techniques, equipment, supplies and utilization; operating 
room explosion hazards. 

Equipment and Supplies 

To carry out a truly coordinated program effectively and to promote 
efl&cient hospital management, consultation should be available relat¬ 
ing to standardization, purchase, specifications, and utilization of 
specialized hospital equipment. Increased standardization and sim¬ 
plification of various types of hospital equipment could result in large 
savings to hospitals. Assistance relating to property records, per¬ 
petual inventory, and the storage, depreciation, and replacement of 
equipment is also needed. 

Building Design and Construction 

In viev^ of the high construction costs of hospitals and related 
facilities, there is need for guidance on more compact and efficient 
design and construction, and the possible utilization of less expensive 
building materials. Information is also needed in the fields of hospital 
lighting, heating, ventilation, air-conditioning, communication sys¬ 
tems, and fire safety. 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 

The educational phase of the council's program is the responsibility 
of all groups concerned, clinical as well as administrative. Educa¬ 
tional projects will, of necessity, be closely related to the other phases 
of the program. 

Assignment of Interns or Residents on a Rotating Basis to 

Community' Hospitals 

Under such an airangement. although the number of interns is 
limited, a teaching hospital might assign interns on a rotatmg basis to 
participating smaller hospitals ordinarfiy not able to obtain interns but 
where adequate supervision is maintained. This arrangement benefits 
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the small hospital by giving it a resident physician. The teaching activ¬ 
ities which should accompany proper training of the intern at the small 
hospital would benefit all the staff physicians and ought to improve 
standards of care. Since physicians frequently decide to set up prac¬ 
tice in the community in which they have interned, the community as 
a whole might benefit from this program. 

Arrangements of this type can work out to the benefit of all con¬ 
cerned. Thus, Dr. William T. Sanger, president of the Medical 
College of Virginia, writes: 

“For years medical schools have been educatii^ their graduates 
away from small community practice. The only hope of reversing 
this process is reaching out with a vital educational program to the 
small hospitals willing to cooperate, developing strong ties of friendly 
association, which lead to giving the small community hospital the 
best the larger medical center has to offer, breaking down isolation, 
which every professional person fears, and developing a oneness of 
interest and purpose both for the small and the larger center. Thus, 
everyone concerned profits, the patient most of all in the ultimate.” 

Dr. Brooks Ryder, administrator, Bingham Associates program, 
states: 

“One interesting and worthwhile program that has been developed 
is that of having a teaching resident work in some of the affiliated 
hospitals. This teaching resident is usually a physician who has 
completed his basic training for his boards in internal medicine. He 
is assigned to the regional hospital with the basic purpose of developing 
and carrying out an organized training progi’am for the house staff. 
As was expected, however, the benefits are not limited only to the 
interns and residents, but the visiting staff also attends many of the 
teaching activities. The duties of such a teaching resident include 
making rounds with the house staff, discussing methods of diagnosis 
and treatment, preparing and arranging clinical pathological con¬ 
ferences, death conferences, medical conferences, etc.” 

Clinical Conferences 

The staff of each participating small hospital decides ahead of time 
the subject of the clinical conference. It might be, for example, 
“obstetrics,” or “psychiatry in relation to general practice,” or “the 
diagnosis and care of cardiac diseases.” The regional council, through 
the medical school, sends a qualified consultant in the particular field 
to hold the conference at the member hospital. Such conferences are 
beneficial as training experiences for staff members. In addition, they 
frequently lead to the development of lasting relationships between 
the physicians of the locality and the particular consultant. 
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Continuation Courses 

Medical knowledge is expanding so rapidly that the average practi¬ 
tioner soon falls behind unless he keeps up thiough intensive reading 
and study. Continuation courses are one means of refreshing and 
bringing up to date the medical practitioner’s knowledge. Such 
courses should be held by a teachmg hospital or medical school. They 
might last for two weeks, a week, or only two or three days. Each 
course would be devoted to a particular subject: for example, “treat¬ 
ment of fractures,” “therapy of common diseases,” “allergy con¬ 
ditions,” etc. 

Dr. Roy C. Crosly in a report on the Bingham Associates Fund and 
Tufts hledical School General Practitioners Training Program state^i* 

“The provision of optimum training for medical graduates intend¬ 
ing to go into general practice is one of the more dijEcult problems 
with which those interested in graduate medical education must 
contend. Ideally, since a large part of the general practitioner’s work 
wiQ be in the field of general medicine, a prolonged period of medical 
training is advisable. Since he will be called upon to perform major 
surgical procedures, at least those of emergency natoe, he should be 
well trained in basic surgical principles and particularly trained to 
perform those surgical procedures which he may be called upon to 
perform. Fracture work will often fall to his lot if it is to be promptly 
and competently handled as it must be for good end results. The 
American Academy of Pediatrics has found that 75 percent of the 
medical care of children in this country is provided by general prac¬ 
titioners. The necessity for pediatric training is obvious. Similarly, 
the practice of better obstetrics necessitates the better training of 
general practitioners in this field since they provide the major pai*t 
of obstetiic care in this country. It therefore becomes obvious that 
ideally the general practitioner should have sufficient periods of lime 
in his graduate training to acquire some skill at diagnostic and thera¬ 
peutic medicine, surgery, orthopedics, obstetrics and pediatrics, 
which would obviously involve several years of training after medical 
school. . . . 

“Consequently, in order to provide comprehensive training for 
men who intend to go into general practice, Tufts College Medical 
School and the Bingham Associates Program instituted a two-year 
tr ainin g program for general practitioners in July 1948. 

“The first year of this two-year training program is provided in 
the form of rotating one-year internship in hospitals aflUiated with 
the New England hledical Center with provisions made locally for 
an attractive and well-rounded program under the direction of men 
qualified to provide such training. Since training in affiliated hos¬ 
pitals cannot be as comprehensive or as didactic as that in a medical 
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school teaching center, the second year of the two-year program is 
provided at the university teaching center and is planned in such a 
way that each of the men receives a maximum of individual instruc¬ 
tion in diagnostic and therapeutic medicine, surgery and specialties, 
obstetrics, and pediatrics. The sendees of the men in training are 
used only insofar as they are dii'ectly necessary for their best training.'^ 

Such courses should not be confined to physicians. Dentists, 
nurses, and hospital administrators within the region would benefit 
by similar arrangements. 

Training Leading to Specialisation 

A regional hospital council might aid in the postgraduate training 
of physicians from small communities. 

The Bingham Associates Fund, in cooperation with the New Eng¬ 
land Medical Center and the Tufts College Medical School, has a 
program of postgraduate training designed to prepare graduates for 
the various specialties. This plan provides for four years of training, 
with each yeai* offeiing increasing professional responsibility. The first 
year is spent as an intern in one of the hospitals afiBliated with the New 
England Medical Center; appoiutments are made on a competitive 
basis in the second year which is spent at one of the hospitals approved 
for residency; the men whose work justified continuation in internal 
medicine are appointed for a third year as assistant residents at the 
Joseph H. Pratt Diagnostic Hospital, and during the fourth year 
opportunity is provided for experience in the medical specialties such 
as neurology, hematology, or psychiatry. A similar program is 
oflTered in surgery. In addition there are residencies offered in neu¬ 
rology and psychiatry, as well as residencies or fellowships in endo¬ 
crinology, cai'diology, pathology, and anesthesiology. 

Medical Records 

The Rochester Report states that the main source of statistics with 
which a measurement of the quality of hospital and medical care can 
be made is the medical record. Unfortunately, medical records kept 
in many hospitals are inadequate or are not used because of failure 
of physicians to complete medical records accurately, completely, and 
within a reasonable length of time; lack of medical record librarians 
ti'ained to properly keep, classify, and index records and to develop 
useful statistics from them; and widely varying record systems and 
nomenclatures. 

There are two ways in which the records might be made useful and 
valid: (1) standardization of systems and of nomenclatures, and (2) 
training of medical record librarians. 
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The Tennessee proposal for a coordinated hospital system sets forth 
the following: 

Training of Medical Records Librarians 

The improvement of hospital record«^ is an important part of this program. 
Record systems need to be developed to aid in the entire program. Improvement 
of records requires an active medical records committee and also training of medical 
records librarians and clerks responsible for the records in participating hospitals. 

(а) Short Courses. Short courses are to be arranged in one of the large hospitals 
in which a good record system is developed. Relief librarians may be employed 
so that clerks may attend the courses. 

(б) Fellowships. For a few hospitals trained records librarians may be needed. 
(According to the American Medical Association courses are given in several 
hospitals and fellowships are available.) ® 

(c) Consulting Services. Consulting services are to be given to the participating 
hospitals by the medical records librarian on the staff. 

Medical Library FacUides 

Medical library facilities are to be made available for use by participating 
hospitals. The University of Tennessee is the ideal place for the development 
of this library service. Periodicals would be purchased for circulation and in 
answer to requests papers would be sent out to participating hospitals. 

NursiTig Education 

Procurement and Education of Registered and Practical Nurses. 
This program is to assist in developing facilities as needed to serve 
the hospitals in the region. This may mean additional facilities 
and courses for registered and practical nurses. 

Postgraduate Fellowships. Postgraduate fellowships for nurses for 
training, as in anesthesia, in care of premature infants, in supervision, 
in surgical nursing, and in other related fields. 

Short Courses. Postgraduate short courses on special subjects such 
as surgical nursing, care of newborn. 

Nursing Conferences. Nursing conferences are to be arranged for 
group discussions. 

Consulting Sernces. The nurse on the regional council staff is to 
provide service to participating hospitals on a consulting basis. 

Training of Administrators 

Fellowships. Hospital administrators may be granted fellowships 
for training for service in some of the hospitals. 

Short Courses or Conferences. Short courses and/or conferences 
may be advisable for hospital administrators. 

Consulting Services. Consulting services in hospital administration 
may be given by a qualified hospital administrator or consultant. 

* JoanuJ American Medical Association. May 7,1949. 
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Hospital Licensure 

The aims and objectives of the State hospital licensure programs 
arc essentially identical with those of the coordinated hospit^ system. 
Both programs are directed toward the objective of improved patient 
care. It would be reasonable to assume that in the establish¬ 
ment and conduct of a comprehensive hospital licensure program it 
might well include consideration of the coordinated hospital system. 
The basic structure set up by the various States for implementing 
the hospital licensure laws provides a concrete foundation which may 
be utilized to demonstrate the over-all benefits to be achieved through 
the coordinated system. Through their intimate contacts with the 
iudividual hospitals, the personnel of the State health department or 
other regulatory agency would be in an excellent position to point 
out the benefits to be derived. They would also be in a position to 
obtain the active support not only of the professional groups con¬ 
cerned with the over-all problem but also the interest of the general 
public through their connections from a purely public-health stand¬ 
point. For example, some of the pubhc-health programs have a 
direct relationship to hospital service. There has been one instance 
where the hospital licensure standards of a State provide that the 
hospitals in the State shall give serious consideration to the develop¬ 
ment of a coordinated system. This is evidence that some States feel 
they have a responsibility in the development of the coordinated hospi¬ 
tal system in the discharge of their legal responsibilities to insure the 
patient of safe, adequate care. This concept should be extended to 
other States. Whether it is desirable to include such a regulation 
in the hcensing standards at this time may be debatable. Nonethe¬ 
less, the cooperative relationships between the licensure agency, the 
State hospital association, the professional groups and others would 
provide a basic stmeture on which the promotion and development of 
coordinated hospital systems might well be developed. 

Health Education 

The health educator can serve as a member of the team in planning, 
in developing the coordinated hospital system in a State, in inter¬ 
preting the elements of the cordmated system to professional and 
technical persons, and in obtaining the understanding and support 
of the public. To do this, however, there needs to be a body of 
scientific data upon which the educator can draw, as well as sup¬ 
port from other professional persons. 

The development of the coordinated hospital system points up the 
need for considering the use of a health educator as a member of the 
professional team which develops the plan. 
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Technician and Other Professional Training 

The report of the Bingham Associates Fund states that technicians 
in each small hospital annually spend one month in Boston for the 
purpose of improving their techniques and learning new methods and 
procedures. An itinerant technician is provided to substitute in the 
affiliated hospital for the duration of the course. Some of the affiliated 
hospitals are so small (10 to 20 beds) that they do not seem to require 
a fuU-time laboratory technician. No hospital is too small to have 
nurses, however, and, therefore, arrangements have been made for 
hospitals in this category to send one of their graduate nurses to 
Boston for three months of instruction in the technique of per¬ 
forming certain simple but important laboratory tests. Through 
such a course, and annual one-month courses thereafter, it is possible 
for a graduate nurse to perform, on a part-time basis, common 
laboratory tests. Arrangements have been made for the more 
difficult tests to be done in the regional centers. 

Similar programs can be developed for other professional personnel. 

The Budget 

Funds necessary for effectuating a program of coordination will 
vary, of course, with the extent of the program undertaken, the speed 
with which the program is to be put into operation, and with the needs 
of the area. For this reason, it is advisable to indicate only those 
general areas for which funds must be planned for the operation 
of the executive staff. Estimated amounts are not indicated because 
of the variations possible. The following items, in addition to staff 
salaries, must be considered in the determination of a specific budget: 
office equipment and supplies, printing, automobiles, gasoline, oil, 
services, rents, utilities, and travel expenses. 

In addition to funds needed to operate the council and its executive 
staff, there will be a need for funds to carry out the projects and 
activities indicated under the various services; clinical, administra¬ 
tive, and education. It is not feasible to indicate anticipated expenses 
for such undertakings since they will bo governed to a great extent by 
the cooperative relationships established with and among participat¬ 
ing groups and organizations. It is conceivable that budgets may 
range from $25,000 to $250,000 depending upon such participation 
and the magnitude of the program undertaken. 

It is probable that many activities, once they have become firmly 
established, could be made self-supporting, i. e., the participating 
hospitals could contribute to defray the cost of various services; 
the cost might be assumed as part of the regular budget of the medical 
school or the teaching hospital of the region, or the cost might be 
defrayed through grants obtained from foundations, associations, or 
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government (local, State, and Federal). Still another means of 
meeting some of the expenses may be participation of various organi¬ 
zations or^ groups throughjpersonnel utilization. Any one of these 
means or^aU of them may be required to finance a^well-planned 
program of regional coordination. 

In October 1949, the Eighty-first Congress enacted Public Law 
No. 380 which amended the basic law authorizing activities of the 
Public Health Service to include: 

STUDIES AND DEMONSTRATIONS RELATING TO COORDINATED USE OP HOSPITAL 

FACILITIES 

Sec. 636. In carrying out the purposes of section 301 with respect to hospital 
facilities, the Surgeon General is authorized to conduct research, experiments, 
and demonstrations relating to the effective development and utilization of 
hospital services, facilities, and resources, and, after consultation with the Federal 
Hospital Council, to make grants-in-aid to States, political subdivisions, univer¬ 
sities, hospitals, and other public and private nonprofit institutions or organiza¬ 
tions for projects for the conduct of research, experiments, or demonstrations 
relating to the development, utilization, and coordination of hospital services, 
facilities, and resources. Any award made under this section for such project in 
any fiscal year may include amounts for not to exceed the four succeeding fiscal 
years, and such amounts for such succeeding fiscal years shall constitute contrac¬ 
tual obligations of the Federal Government. 

The Division of Medical and Hospital Eesources has been given the 
responsibility for administering this program. Many of the activities 
suggested in the foregoing outline can be assisted in their establish¬ 
ment through the provision of grants for reseai’ch, consultation, and 
demonstration. 

Pull utilization and practical application of these concepts, philoso¬ 
phies, and programs of coordination will make possible the attainment 
of the goal— better patient carp, 
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mCIDENCE OP DISEASE 


No health department^ State or local, can effectively prevent or control disease without 
knowledge of when, where, and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 

BEPORTS FROM STATES FOR WEEK ENDED NOVEMBER S, 1949 

For the first week since June, the reported weekly incidence of 
poliomyelitis is below that for the corresponding week last year. A 
current total of 881 cases was reported, as compared with 1,071 last 
week (a decline of nearly 18 percent), 954 cases for the same week 
last year. An aggregate decline of 215 cases was recorded currently 
in 7 of the 9 geographic areas, partly offset by an increase of 25 oases 
in the West South Central and Pacific areas, in whidi declines were 
reported last week. The largest increases were reported in Iowa (12 
cases last week to 35 currently), Texas (35 to 52), Michigan (50 to 
63), and California (68 to 79). No other State reported more than 
44 cases for the week except New York (126, last week 152), and New 
Jersey (53, last week 52). The total reported for the year to date is 
39,045, as compared with 24,372 and 22,941, respectively, for the 
same periods of last year and 1946, and a 5-year median of 17,888. 

Slight seasonal increases have been reported for 3 consecutive weeks 
in the incidence of infiuenza. The current total is 1,648 cases, as 
compared with 1,458 last week and a 5-year median of 1,612. No 
State reported currently more than 87 cases except Texas (1,072), 
and Virginia (197). The respective 5-year medians for these States 
are 785 and 211 cases. 

A total of 76 cases of meningococcal meningitis was reported (last 
week 66, 5-year median 55), in 29 States. The largest numbers were 
reported in New York (9), Pennsylvania (8), Texas (7), California 
(5), and Missouri and Tennessee (4 each). 

One case of anthrax was reported during the week, in California. 

A case of plague, with fatal teimination November 5, was reported 
at San Patricio, Lincoln County, New Mexico. 

A total of 9,160 deaths was recorded during the week in 94 large 
cities in the United States, as compared with 9,068 last week, 9,031 
and 8,704, respectively, for the corresponding weeks of 1948 and 1947, 
and a 3-year (1946-48) median of 8,706. For the year to date the 
total is 402,741, as compared with 404,126 for the same period last 
year. Infant deaths totaled 635, corresponding week last year 670, 
3-year median 691. The cumulative figure is 28,755, same period 
last year 29,371. 
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Telegraphic case reports from State health officers for the week ended Nov, 5, 1949 
[Leaders Indicate that no cases were reported] 
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FOREIGN REPORTS 


CANADA 

Promnces—NotytaUe diseases—Weeks ended October 16 and M, 
1949 .—During the weeks ended October 15 and 22, 1949, cases of 
certain notifiable diseases were reported by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics of Canada as follows: 



1 The total of 100 coses indlades 94 discovered in northern Saskatchewan as a result of a recent survey. 
Week ended Oct, 22^ 1949 
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WORLD DISTRIBUTION OF CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, 
TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER 

From consular reports, international health organizations, medical officers of the Public Health Service 
and other sources. The reports contained in the following tables must not be considered as complete or 
final as regards either the list of countries included or the figures for the particular countries for which reports 
are given. 

CHOLERA 

(Gases) 

Note.—S ince many of the figures in the following tables are from weekly reports, the accumulated totals 
are for approximate dates. 



1 Includes imported oases. * Suspected. < Preliminary figures. * Imported. 

PLAGUE 

(Cases) 


AFRICA 


Basutoland. 

Belgian Congo. 

Oostermansville Province. 

Stanleyville Province. 

British East Africa: 

Kenya-.-. 

Tanganyika___ 

Madi«ascar._.1_ 

Tananaxive... 

Rhodesia, Northern. 

Union of South Africa_ 

Gape Province. 

Orange Free State. 

Transvaal. 


142 

114 

3 

111 

5 
16 
74 

6 
2 

8464 

»31 

8 

4 




















1 

















17 




»1 












»»13 

8811 

2 

36 

1 

n 

863 

2 

781 














Footnotes at end of table. 
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PLAGUE—Continned 


Place 

Janu¬ 

ary- 

August 

1949 

Sep- 

October 1949—week ended— 

1949 

1 

8 

16 

22 

29 

ASIA 

Burma-..... 

441 

1 

«6 

»8 

7 

7 

20 

9 

*26,526 

10123 

66 

22 

10 32 

3 

111 

78 

166 

4 

«13 

«18 

4 

10 

3 






Mandalay_ 






MnnlTnAin_ 







Bangoon...___-__ 







China: " 

Chekiang Province. 







Wenchow - _ „ _ _ . , 







Fukien Province. 







Eliangsi Province..—. 







India. 

909 

293 

47 

109 



Indochina (French)...—.. 



Annam.... 

1 

2 






Cambodia.. 






Cochlnchina.. 






_ _ _ 







Java... 

114 

114 

11 

41 

41 

1111 
1111 

117 

117 

6 

0000 


Jogjakarta Residency. _ _ 


Siam (Thailand) _ _ __ 


BT7BOPE 

Portugal? Azores . 





i 

SOUTH AUEBICA j 

Brazil; I 

Bahia State. 







Pernambuco State.. 







Ecuador: 

Loja Province...... 

2 






Peru: 

Lamhayenne Department__ _ _ 






Libertad Department. 

1 

1 






Lima Department. 

4 

7 

2 






Plura Department . 






Venezuela; 

Aragua State_ 







OCBAIOA 

Hawaii Territory; Plague infected rats w 








i Includes 2 cases of pneumonic plague. * October 1-10,1949. * Includes suspected cases. * Includes 3 
cases of penumonic plague. < Includes 8 cases of pneumonic plague. «Includes 1 case of pneumonic plague. 
7 Suspected, s Pneumonic plague. > Includes imported cases, Includes 7 cases of pneumonic plague, 
n In Jogjakarta Oity. « January 1-Maroh 81,1949. January 1-April 80,1949. w Plague infection has been 
reported in Hawaii Territory as follows: On Mar. 12,1949, m mass inoculation of 2 pools of tissue from 10 
rats (8 and 2), taken on Maui Island; on Mar. 16,1949, in mass inoculation of 3 pools of 29 fleas (7,12, and 
10), on Aug. 4, 1949, in mass Inoculation of 16 fleas, on Aug. 18^1949, in a pool of 31 fleas, and on Sept. 16, 
1949, in 49 fleas, aU collected from rats trapped on the Island of Hawaii; also, on Oct. 6,1949, In 1 rat found 
dead on the Island of Hawaii. 


SMALLPOX 

(Cases) 


(P=present) 


AFRICA 

Algeria 

181 

30 



110 



Angola_ _ 

*560 





Basutoland 

1 






RechtianalAnd _ _ _ _ _ 

2 







Relfrtannor.^- 

*1,481 

25 

188 






British East Africa: 

ITenya. 







Nyasaland__ _ __ __ _____ 

1,011 

664 

36 

8 

10 




Tanganyika_______ 

2 




Uganda _ ... _ 

37 






Cameroon (British) _____ _ __ 

21 







Cameroon ^Fiandh)_ _ 

64 

5 






Dahomey _ ___ _ _ 

850 

30 

13 

3 





3 





EnSa_ __ _ ______ __ 

1 








Pootnotes at end of table. 
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SMALLPOX—Contlnned 


Place 

9 


October 1919—week ended— 

■ 

n 

HI 

HI 

22 

29 

ATfiiCA—continued 









7 

1 







176 

53 



»2 




( 1 








121 








58 








50 








254 

42 







3 







8 

1 







2 








195 

62 

9 






7,767 

594 

>65 

>14 

>28 

>11 

*18 



9 






1 







Rhodesia: 

6 

3 







479 








16 








109 

4 







>205 

12 

1 

5 

1 




155 

4 





Togo (RVonnh) _ __ 

132 

4 



112 



Tunisia __ _ _ _ 

1 







TTninn of fioiifh AMna _ _ _ ____ 

852 

76 

P 

P 

P 



ASIA. 

A fghanffiftan ^ __ ___ 

193 

18 






Alfthift-- _ ____ 

45 






■Rahrain TsIanHn ___ 

55 

3 






■Rnrma_ __ __^_ 

A 1,612 

*2 

65 

2 

11 

7 



PjAylnTi___ __ 





nhlna _ _ ___ 

964 

1 






Tndta_- 

61,101 

1 

1,785 

•316 

•68 

•163 



Tn/lia ^rannhy VoTionYt _ ^_ __ 




Tnilia ^ortugneso)___ 

222 







Tnfinnhina (French) ____ __ 

2,374 

288 

11 



3 

1 


Iran_ 

7 

8 




Iraq _ _ _ ____ _ __ __] 

4427 

48 

33 


20 


4 

Tfirpfll___ __ __ _ 

5 




Japan___ _ 

’ 120 







lETorea (flouthem) __ 

8,770 







Lebanon_ _ ___ 

4 139 

1 






Malay States (Federated) _ _ __ 

43 







Manchnrla; Port ATtb^r 

g 







Netherhmds Indies: 

Java__ 

<9,499 

2 

1,602 

393 

207 

232 

172 


Rlottw Archipelago_ 



flnmatrft _ __ _ _ __ _ 

4 174 

<20 

2 

10 




Pakistan___ 

3, Gil 
*28 

•62 





Palestine_ ___ 






Philippine Islands; 

Mindoro Island. ___ 

11 







■Rnnihlnn Tslaod _ ___ 

<4 







Tablas Island. __ 

2 







Portnguese Timor___ _ _ _ __ _ 

4 







fliftm (ThftilaTid) _____,__ 

100 

2 






Straits Settlements: Singapore _ _ ._ _ 

<2 






Syria. -,rn - - , - 

493 

13 



31 

68 


Transjordan_ . __ ____ 

195 





Turkey. (See Turkey in Europe.) 







XUBOFB 

Belgium__ 

1 







Germany (IT. S. Zone) _ _ 

1 







Great Britain: England and Wales . . _ . 

<20 







Italy 

«98 

7 







Portugal_ , __ . _ _. _ - _ 







Spain _ _ _ _ 

2 

1 






Oanary Islands . ^ ^ 

6 







Turkey ..._ __ _. _ 

92 







NOSTH AIGBBXGA 

CJnlMi? TTohana 

<6 







Gnatemala 

4 







Mexico . 

>46 

57 



- 10 




Footnotes at end of table. 
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SMALLPOX—Continued 


Place 

Janu¬ 

ary- 

August 

1949 

Sep¬ 

tember 

1949 

October 1949—week ended— 

1 

8 

16 

22 

29 

SOUTH AUETUCl 

Argentina.._-___ 

3 155 
w 36 
»118 
«2 
*2,070 
*566 
*6 
2,230 
*1,374 

2 


8 

9 




Bouvia.—.1 




Brasil___-_____ 

*8 






Chile.1 






Colombia_......._.....___ 

1123 

20 

»9 





Ecm^or___-_.......___..._! 





Paraguay - _____ __ 













Venezuela___...._.....__ 







OCEANIA 

Gtiam - _-__ ^ ^ .... r. 








■■■ 

jMi 

mm 

■M 

ilHi 

_ 


1 Oct. 1-10, 1949. * Includes alastrlm. «In the port of Lagos. * Includes imiwrted cases. * Imported. 
«Preliminary figures. »Corrected figure. «Aug. 1-Sl, 1949. • Includes 95 cases of varioloid reported In 
Borne Jan. l-June 10,1949. Jan. 1-Feb. 15,1949. »In the port of Medellin. 


TYPHUS FEVER* 


(Cases) 

(P-present) 


ATBICA 

AlffArift___ 

64 

24 

»41 

76 

4 

1 

176 

63 
497 

3 

*171 

*10 

16 

22 

*1 

64 

*108 

1,562 

•2 

5 
»5 
50 

232 

31 

18 

159 

52 

*91 

1,147 

*2 

590 

105 

*1 

•2 

22 

60 

*»5 

384 

20 

5 

4 



1 

1 .— 


"Basutoland ........._ 





BelgtA-n CAngn . . 







British East~Afrioa: 

KeTt3rft ^ , __ 







Nya^laud _ __ 







Tftngonyllrft _ __ 







Eevnt-~_-_ 



1 


1 .. 


Entrpa__ _____ 

4 

11 










OoM __ 





















1 




















4 

7 

8 







P 

8 

P 



ASIA 

AfghAntstftn __ 



Amhia; Adan 







■illlllllii 






Ceylon: Colombo_—_I 

BHEB 






nhinft 1 

3 

1 

13 










. 1 


India (Port^nesA) _ .. 

2 “ 





Tndnnhinn (T?iWTiftb) _ ___ 





frftTI_ 

2 

13 

1 

5 

2 






Iraq . . _ _ _ _ _ 

1 


i 

8 

1 

Ja.p^ _ 


Eorea (Southern)_ 






T^hnnon____ __ _ _ _ 






Pakistan _ „ _ 



i 1 



Palestine__ 






Philippinn TsIfiTidiV? ManillA. _ 







Btraita flAttlAniAnta? BingaprirA___ 

>1 

1 






Syria 






'firansjordftTi _ 






Turkey. (See Turkey in Europe.) 

EUBOPB 

pAlejinTn , _ 


.i 





Bnlgaria _ 

0 

2 






Cs»flhna1nx«1riA_ 






FranfiA _ ^ __ _ _ 






Great Britain: 

England and "Wales_ _ 

T4 

*6 

2 






Malta and Qn*n .. 

>10 

*56 

20 

*2 





Greece_ 





Hungary.. 







Footnotes at end of table. 
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Australia _ 

Hawaii Territory 


*Reports from some areas are probably murine type, while others include both murine and louse-borne 
types. 

1 Oot. 1-10, 1940. >Murine typo. <Corrected figure. <Includes murine type. ‘Includes Imported 
cases. ‘ One case type unspecified, 1 case murine type. ^ Imported. 


YELLOW FEVER 
(O-oases; D-deaths) 


AFBICA 

Belfl^ Congo: 

otanley™e Province.D 

French Equatorial Africa: 

Bangui. X> 

Gold Coast_ >,>C 

BirIm District.C 

Homenda Village». D 

Nkwanta Dunkwa Area....-..D 

Oda Area: 

Alcwatia.0 

Atianhama.....___.__.>_C 

Bawdua_ I._.I ._ Ilc 

Esuboni—.C 

Oseikrome Village.D 

Wfrmeba Area: 

Apam_ D 

Atukuom.. D 

Nyatarom.O 

Nigeria: 

Kaduna (Airport).D 

TiH gO S_ D 

Sudan (Frmich):. . i 

Barnaul. D 

NOBTE JLUEBICA 

Panama: i 

Colon Province.D 

Pacora...O 

Footnotes at end of table. 
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TTPHUS FETEB-Contlnoed 


November 25,1949 


Place 

Jann- 

ary 

August 

1949- 


October 1949—week ended— 

1 

8 

16 


29 

SOUTH AMERICA 

Brazil: 

Amazonas State—...-.-.. u 

1 

3 

1 

2 

1 







Para State..-..D 







Ecuador: 

Napo Paslaza Province.-_-D 







Peru. 

Cuzco Department.D 







San Martin Department.D 















1 Includes 2 suspected cases. 2 Near seaport of Sekondi. J Includes 1 suspected case. * Suspected. 
' Includes 2 suspected cases (I fatall, and 3 fatal confirmed cases. <» Imported. 7 Reported Jan. 16, 1949. 
Date of occurrence Nov. 11-Dec. 30,1948. 6 cases (all fatal) confirmed, 3 suspected cases. 


DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED NOVEMBER 5, 1949 

[Prom the Weekly MoUality Index, Issued by the National Office of Vital Statistics] 



Week ended 
Nov. 6,1949 

Correspond¬ 
ing week, 1948 

Data for 94 large cites of the United States* 

'X'otal deaths - _-_——-__ ........... __......_ 

9,160 

8,706 

402,741 

636 

691 

28,766 

70,071,379 

12,011 

8.0 

9.2 

9,031 

Median for 3 prior years .... ...... . 

Total dARths, first 44 weeks nf yrwir__ 

404,126 

670 

Deaths under 1 year of age...................._____...... 

Median for 3 prior years___-_______ 

Deaths under 1 year of age, first 44 weeks of year-. 

Data from industrial insurance companies: 

Policies in force_..........___ 

20,371 

70,827,848 

10,319 

7.6 

9.3 

Mumhnr nf death claims ___ __ __ 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate... 

Death claims per 1,000 policies, first 44 weeks of year, annual rate. 
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—^Editorial— 

Social Services in Tuberculosis Control 

In the accompanying paper, ‘‘Financial Aid and Case-Work 
Services to the Tuberculous Patient and Family—San Antonio Plan,” 
Mr. James Zeck describes the special effort made in one city to meet 
the social problems associated with tuberculosis. The article shows 
the effectiveness of the close relationships which were developed 
between the health department and social agencies in San Antonio. 
Such a combined attack against tuberculosis is an excellent example 
of the kind of approach which should be taken in tuberculosis control. 

We have had years of experience with social work in sanatoria and 
hospitals. We Imow that this service is not simply “desirable”; it is 
necessary. It can help relieve the personal misery of faciog tubercu¬ 
losis day after endless day, and can help the patient and his family 
cope with the social and emotional problems created by the disease. 

But the time to detect many of the problems with which the social 
worker deals in the sanatorium is not after the patient reaches the 
mstitution but at the time he first learns he may have tuberculosis. 
Early attention to these problems will lessen the patient's resistance 
both to the diagnosis and to the necessity for accepting and following 
medical recommendations. This has been brought out very clearly 
by our experience in the Seattle, Denver, Cleveland, and Washington, 
D. G., chest X-ray surveys. In aU these programs the services of 
medical social workers were utilized in an effort to determine and 
meet the social needs of discovered cases immediately upon diagnosis. 

In the course of normal tuberculosis control activities, the logical 
place for the utilization of such services as can be rendered by compe¬ 
tent medical social workers would appear to be the chest clinic or the 
health department itself. In this fashion such services could be made 
available virtually at the moment the disease is suspected. 

Unfortunately, there are still not enough fuHy trained medical social 
workers. The assistance which they can furnish both physician and 
patient is therefore not yet universally available. Community 

This is the forty-sixth of a series of special issaes of Public Health Bbfobts devoted en^v^y to 
tabercolosls ooatrol whi(A appear the first we^ ctf eac^ month. The series b^san vrlth the Mar. 1,1946 
issoe. The articles in these special issnes are reprinted as extracts from the Fubljo Health Bstobis. 
Efleotive with the July 6,1946 issue, these extracts may be purchased from the Superintendent of Docn* 
ments, Oovemment Pointing Office, Washington 26, D, O., for 10 cents a sfntfe copy. Suhsciiptions are 
obtainable at $1.00 per ye^ffi.25 fioreign. 

(1539) 
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social agencies, too, axe not always in a position to furnish all the 
desired services to patients and their families. But it is possible, even 
under Ihese conditions, to render at least partial service. In every 
city and county throu^out the United States there is some resource, 
some sort of social agency which can be called upon to support the 
tuberculosis control effort. 

The health officer responsible for tuberculosis control in his area 
should, as an integral part of his work, develop an understanding and 
working relationship with the social agencies in his community. Such 
a relationship would certainly benefit both agencies. The social 
agency will gain an insight into the specialized medical and public 
health problems associated with tuberculosis control and the health 
agency will have an opportunity to see the positive contributions which 
social workers and social agencies can make toward the effective 
management of tuberculosis patients. 

Without such mutual understanding of each other’s objectives, 
interests, and limitations, and without such cooperation, neither the 
health agency nor the social agency is capable of rendering maximum 
service to tuberculosis patients. As a result, the patient himself is 
perforce obliged to try to bridge the chasm between the two agencies 
in order to satisfy the physical, emotional, and social needs which his 
disease brings to light with such personal impact. 

This should not and need not be true. The two agencies should 
work together so closely that urgently needed services become readily 
available to all patients at the earliest possible moment. To whatever 
extent this is possible, it deserves full exploration and aggressive effort. 

Eobt. J. Andbeson, Medical Director, 

Chi^, Dwision of Tvbercidosis. 



Financial Aid and Case-Work Services to the 
Tuherculous Patient and Family 

—San Antonio Plan— 

By James Zbck, M. A.* 

This is the story of San Antonio’s effort to support its tuberculosis 
control program by strengthening a weak link, the provision of finaTicial 
aid to tuberculous persons in need. In the early 1940’s when our tuber¬ 
culosis control activities were broadened and extended, it became dear 
that the inadequate system of finandal protection was a great weak¬ 
ness. The reasons for induding financial protection among the objec¬ 
tives of tuberculosis control are obvious and wdl recognized. The 
methods by which such protection can be provided are not so well 
established. Various expedients have been advocated but so far there 
is no agreement about the most effective way of solving the financial 
problems of families in which a member has tuberculosis. 

This report presents the experience of one community—San Antonio. 
The writer believes that this project is significant as an example of 
one method of meeting this need. He does not wish to give the impres¬ 
sion that this is the only or the best program which could be devdoped. 
It has certain unique aspects because of spedal factors in the demog¬ 
raphy of the dty. 

San Antonio’s Tuberculosis Problem 

San Antonio, Tex., has been a military center ever since Spanish 
days. Its 1949 population is believed to be between 350,000 and 
400,000. For decades the dty has had the highest tuberculosis death 
rate among the Nation’s dties of 100,000 or more population. While 
the rate has dropped markedly in the past 5 years, San Antonio’s rda- 
tive position among the large dties appears to be the same as in the 
past. 

Until 25 or 30 years ago, San Antonio, “where the sunshine spends the 
winter,” was one of the places to which the Nation’s doctors sent their 
tuberculous patients. 0. Henry’s “Fog in Santone” is a bitter story 
about health seekers in San Antonio. 

Sidney Lanier was also one of San Antonio’s health seekers. He 

*Diieotor» City-Ooonty Tuberculosis Oontiol Board, Sau Antonio, Tex. Tbis paper is a more detailed 
account of the San Antonio plan whlfOi Mr. Zeck described at the 1940 meeting of the Natumal Taberealosis 
Associatian. The speech given at that meeting will be published to the 1040 Transaotioiis of the National 
Tuberculosis Association. 


awi) 
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wrote in 1873 that “one of the recognized ‘institutions’ of the town is 
the consumptives, who are sent here from remote parts of the United 
States and from Europe, and who may be seen on fine days in various 
stages of decrepitude, strolling about the streets” (1). 

So strongly has the old condition of things imbedded itself in people’s 
minds that in spite of recent statistics to the contrary, some of the peo¬ 
ple of the community, including some local doctors, continue to insist 
that tuberculosis is a problem caused by people who come into the 
city with the disease, and that much of it is of local origin. That 
attitude creates a callousness to the sick who are said not to “belong” 
in our community. Sometimes it almost seems that a person must 
be an “old settler” to be considered a legal resident for the purpose 
of admittance to our State and coimty sanatoria. The attitude is 
reflected in State laws which close sanatorium doors to persons who 
may have lived in the Nation or the State all hut the first few days 
of their lives, but, as our State law puts it, are not “citizens of Texas.” 

Comments on this point have been made as follows: “. . . In 1940, 
312 deaths from pulmonary tuberculosis occurred in San Antonio, 
However, when the number of deaths among nonresidents is sub¬ 
tracted from 312 and the number of San Antonio residents who died 
of pulmonary tuberculosis elsewhere is added, the total comes to 
321.” (^). 

In his book, A Century of Medicine in San Antonio, Dr. Pat 
Ireland Nixon swings hard at those who use the “inspired vindication” 
of lasdng tuberculosis deaths to the outsiders who come to San An¬ 
tonio too late to recover health, instead of recognizing that the 
fatalities are prindpaUy from “that large unsewered, Trans-San 
Pedro Creek district which includes our 90,000 Mexicans” (S). 

It may also be of interest to note here that in the years 1939^3 the 
Michigan State Department of Health, in cooperation with the 
Michigan Beet Growers’ Association, had a screening program in San 
Antonio to stop the importation of tubercxilosis and vonereal diseases 
into that State from South Texas. A team of workers from the 
Michigan State Health Department set up fluoroscopic equipment 
next door to the ofiElcial hiring agency in San Antonio. The hirin g 
agency would not contract for the seasonal agricultural labor of a 
person who could not produce a “clean health” card from the examin¬ 
ing unit. Many people who thought themselves well enough to work 
in the northern fields were found to be tuberculous and were reported 
to the San Antonio Health Department (4). 

The number of deaths from tuberculosis in Bexar County has ranged 
between 3S0 and 400 a year for the past several years. Using the 
accepted standard of 3 beds (not less than 2}Q per flu-nnal death, the 
number of available beds should be not less than 876—^more properly 
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1,200—^for tho hospitalization of tuberculous residents of Bexar 
County. Until the middle of 1949, the county sanatorium had only 
about 70 bods. It is expected to have an ultimate capacity of 160 
when tho new addition is in full use and remodeling of old quarters is 
completed. It is estimated that from 60 to 75 patients from Bexar 
County are hospitalized at State sanatoria. Tho State as a whole 
has about a fifth of the recommended number of sanatorium beds if 
the standard is based on the annual number of tuberculosis deaths. 

The maximum number of beds available in Bexar County is 225 
at any one time in all hospitals exclusive of some veterans facilities 
and a few beds in sanatoria operated by private organizations. San 
Antonio’s county and city ratio, even with a recent addition to the 
county sanatorium, is even less favorable than tho position of the 
whole State. Consequently, in San Antonio wo are forced to try to 
create literally hundreds of “one-bed sanatoria” in tho tiny one- and 
two-room shacks that are tho homes of families of one to twelve 
persons. 

According to tho policy statement of the State Board of Control 
there is a limitation of 9 months on stay at tho State Sanatorium (6 
months until a few years ago). Tho ratiomle for this policy is that 
more citizens of tho State have an opportunity for sanatorium care. 
It enables doctors to use the limited number of beds to teach a larger 
number of patients how to “take tho cure” so that they will be able 
to continue good care on rotmm to their homos. The Hospital Num¬ 
ber of the Journal of the American Medical Association, May 7, 
1949, lists tho 1948 capacity of tho State sanatorixim at 935 bods, 
with an average census of 752 and 1,506 admissions during the year. 
The same publication for August 14, 1948, showed 1947 capacity as 
955, average census as 617, and 1947 admissions as 1,343. The 1949 
Texas legislature created a now board which assumes charge of the 
sanatorium and other State hospitals and special schools. 

In addition to tho shortages in hospital facilities, there has never 
been more than a fraction of tho number of public, health nurses 
needed to follow up tuberculosis patients. With several health con¬ 
ditions worse than those of tho average American community, there 
were one-fourth tho number of nurses called for by standards. There 
is serious understaffing of aU other pubho health activities as well. 

These conditions were true when the war came, and they are still 
true in tho main. As hundreds of thousands of men began to flow 
through the nine military establishments surrounding San Antonio, 
the armed forces were concerned about the health of their personnel. 
The United States Public Health Service lent medical help to the city 
to meet the additional health problems brought to it. A physician 
from the Tuberculosis Control Division became head of a newly 
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created tuberculosis control division in the city health department. 
He learned early that he could send relatively few patients to the 
sanatoria, and that in many cases he coiild not even tell the patient 
to stop working and go to bed at home or to “isolate** himself from 
the many other members of his family in two or three small rooms. It 
was futile to teU a man whose family could have no other income than 
his wages to start taking treatment for tuberculosis. Nurses worked 
under constant frustration because even the simplest adequate diet 
for a tuberculous family was impossible, and there was no money for 
the other essentials. 

Not long after arriving in the city in 1944, the Public Health Service 
physican and the director of the city health department organized a 
Tuberculosis Council. The Council included representatives from the 
governing bodies, and from the city and county health departments, 
the tuberculosis association, social agencies, and others who were 
particularly concerned about the blot of tuberculosis on the com¬ 
munity. This was the initial step in the development of the City- 
County Tuberculosis Control Board. However, before discussing 
this agency, some of the additional factors which made it necessary 
must be presented. 

Social Characteristics of the Commimity 

When World War II came, it froze a number of health hazards in 
the city. A count by the health department showed that more than 
10,000 homes within the city limits were not on sewer lines and had 
only pit toilets. Most of these thousands of homes were not on water 
lines. Their occupants bought their water from the peddlers* tank 
trucks at 25 to 40 cents a baiTel. The barrels stood outside their 
houses. Many families of 4 to 10 people lived in 2 or 3 small rooms. 

In 1942 the power company of San Antonio wanted to find out why 
the gas and electric lines they extended into the Latin-American sec¬ 
tion of the city were not producing expected revenue. They co¬ 
operated with the health department in making a social-economic 


Table 1. Representative annual income for low economic groups, hy family and indU 
vidual,for major groups, San Antonio, Texas, 1942 



Typical annual income 

Persons 

Group 

Per family 

! 

Per indi¬ 
vidual 

per family 

Latin-American_ 

$622. 34 
937. 60 

$141.44 
284. 09 

4. 4 

Negro_ 

3. 3 

Anglo-American _ ___ 

949. 02 

256. 49 

3.7 
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study in connection witt a tuberculosis survey that year. Samples 
of the three important groups of the community showed that the 
prevalent aimual family incomes were as listed in table 1 (5). 

The representative annual family income ($622) for Latin-Amoricans 
was the lowest among the three racial groups. Yet they comprise 
between 40 and 45 percent of the population. They also have the 
largest family size (4.4 persons) among the racial groups. 

Potential Latin-Amorican customers of the power company had no 
money with which to buy stoves and electric aSxtures, nor to connect 
to the gas and electric lines. 

Table 2 shows the tuberculosis death rates for the three major 
population groups. 

It is dear that in San Antonio the ravages of tuberculosis are in- 
versdy proportional to income. At a meeting of the San Antonio 
Tuberculosis Council in 1946, Dr. R. G. McCorkle, tuberculosis 
spedalist, was asked the cause of the marked reduction in the city’s 
tuberculosis death rate during the war years. Ho gave almost all 
the credit to civilian job opportunities at the nine militaiy establish¬ 
ments that-surrounded San Antonio, where many Latin-Amoricans 
could for the first time earn from $125 to $200 a month. This 
greatly raised their standard of hving. 

That was the 1942 picture. The 1949 picture differs in only a few 
respects: war-fostered higher fancdly incomes and the unique health 
and social agency—the City-County Tuberculosis Control Board. 

In most States, public assistance is provided under the Social 
Security Act (Aid to Dependent Children, Old Age Assistance and 
Aid to the Blind), and by general assistance. The three special 
programs axe supported by a combination of Federal and State funds. 
General assistance to those not eligible for the three categories is 
provided by State and local funds only. 

It must be recognized that within each of these three categories 
there are various eligibility restrictions so that not all the children. 


Table 2. Tuberculosis deaths per 100^000 poptdation^ San Antonio^ Texas^ selected years 


Group 

Year 

1939 

1941 

1944 


Latin-American_ 

246 

229 

143 

Negro___ 

80 

105 

8$ 

Anglo-American_ 

56 

62 

46 
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aged,or blind get assistance thxoi^b Social Security funds. Those 
not eligible within these cat^ories plus all of the many who are 
neither children, aged, nor blind must look to general assistance 
funds for help. 

Resources in Tesas for meeting the financial needs of tuberculous 
or other families were very meager in 1942. The State Department 
of Public Welfare administers categorical assistance over the entire 
State, and Texas law places responsibility for general assistance upon 
the counties. But the law also limited the amount of taxation for all 
purposes, and Bexar County had no special tax funds for aid to 
families and individuals not digible for the categorical assistance. 
There is no planned program of general assistance to which needy 
persons can turn for help. 

However, Bexar County has accepted the responsibility for health 
and welfare to the extent of providing office space in the Court House 
to several private social agencies, and making monthly grants to 
various welfare agencies and institutions.^ It also operates a home 
for the aged, and coimty correctional schools for boys and girls. It 
participates in the operation of the city-county hospital and, since 
the establishment of the Tuberculosis Control Board, budgets funds 
for this city-coimty agency. 

The lack of public general assistance imposed an impossible burden 
on the private agencies and was the primary reason for setting up the 
special agency for relief to the tuberculous, in effect, a fourth category 
of assistance to a special group. 

The private social agencies supported by the Community Chest 
were so overloaded by the relief demands upon them that they period¬ 
ically had to refuse to take new applications. A tuberculous family 
might have to wait for months until enough recipients were removed 
from the case load so that case workers could reach the applicants on 
the waiting list. When a family did got financial aid, the budgetary 
limitations of the agencies made it necessary to spread relief thin and 
assistance was less than adequate for absolute necessities. 

The drain on the existing social agendes for relief to tuberculous 
families, together with the information supplied by the Public Health 
Service physician, led to the appointment of a committee by the 
Community Chest to study ways and means to improve the situation. 
They learned that a substantial part of the expenditures of the family 
agencies financed by the Community Chest was going as relief to 
tuberculous families and that other proper activities of the case work 
agendes were suffering consequently.^ The committee recognized 

I San Antonio Social Wel&re Bureau, $100; San Antonio Association for the Blind, $75; Children's Service 
Bureau, $100; Protestant Orphan’s Home, $100; Home of the Good Shepherd, $26; Saints Peter and Paul 
Orphanage, St. Joseph’s Nursing Home, $25; Ella Austin Orphaxiage, $25. 
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that without adequate financial aid much of the tuberculosis control 
program would be nullified. If there had been a local department of 
welfare with legal authority to administer funds for general relief, 
the problems could have been met without an entirely new special 
program. But since this did not exist, it was necessary to consider 
other methods. Now legislation was required. 

A committee of citizens, including a number of those who had made 
the study for the Chest, was organized and was offered the help of 
the Chest and the Commimity Welfare Council (Council of Social 
Agencies). The new committee gathered its facts and approached 
the public oflBlcials to set up a program to provide financial aid to the 
tuberculous families who needed it. Neither the county nor the city 
had funds for such a purpose. But they had no objection to the 
passage of State legislation that would make it possible for a county 
and its cities to levy taxes for financial relief to needy tuberculous 
persons and their families, and to organize a joint program for that 
purpose. 

An attorney who was interested in this problem studied existing 
laws and prepared a bill for introduction in the 1945 session of the 
Texas legislature. It was presented only a month before adjourn¬ 
ment, but intensive work by the citizens' committee bore fruit. When 
the bill came to vote, it was passed with no opposing votes in the 
Senate and only one ^^no" in the House. 

The new act ^ permitted organization of a city-county tuberculosis 
control board in any county with a population of 200,000 or more. 
If the voters of the county and any constituent city or cities approved 
it in an election, the county and cities could levy taxes which would 
be used for needed financial aid to '^persons suffering from tuberculosis 
(who had lived in the county not loss than 6 months on date of appli¬ 
cation) and to dependent members of their immediate families," and 
for administrative costs. This tuberculosis control board could co¬ 
operate with any public or voluntary organization “in order to alle¬ 
viate, suppress and prevent the spread of tuberculosis within, the 
county, as a public health function." 

Except for staggered initial terms, the members of such a board 
would be appointed for 3-year overlapping terms. There would be 
no fewer than five members, and there could be more, depending on 
how many cities within the county participated. One member each 
would be appointed by the county commissioners' court and by the 
mayors of the participating cities. The county board of health and 
the board of health of the largest city within the county would also 
each appoint one member. The last member would be appointed 
by a panel of district court judges. 

> Senate Bill No. 399, 1945 Session This amends oortaln sections of chapter 219, Acts of 1927, Begular 
Session, and adds the new section 6-A whi<di pennits creation of the city-county tuberculosis oontrdl boards. 
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Under the act the funds raised by the county and its participating 
cities would be pooled, and the tuberculosis control board would report 
quarterly to the taxing jurisdictions on the use of the pooled fund. 
The county could levy up to 10 cents on each $100 of assessed property 
valuation and each city up to 5 cents on each $100 valuation. 

A mass meeting was held before the bill was introduced in the legis¬ 
lature, and the graphic pamphlet 'Tike a Sore Thumb'' ( 6 ) was used 
effectively. This pamphlet was published in February 1945. Its 
charts, line drawings, and pictographs in black and red dramatized 
the problem of tuberculosis in San Antonio. The material was taken 
largely from the records of the San Antonio Health Department and 
various welfare agencies. An advertising firm assisted in printing 
and distributing the booklet which was financed by the Bexar County 
Tuberculosis Association. It described tuberculosis in San Antonio 
in striking detail through the pr^entation of some of the following 
facts: that tuberculosis was the third most common cause of death in 
San Antonio in 1944 (a good yearO; that at least 61 percent of the tuber¬ 
culous population were long-time residents of the community (and 
incidentally that a number of San Antonians had died of tuberculosis 
elsewhere). The pamphlet pointed out the need for early case finding, 
isolation, adequate medical treatment and rehabilitation, and finally 
stressed the economic problems. 

After the bill became law, a second mass meeting was called to 
plan for the special election that would be called. This election—to 
give the voters an opportunity to vote authorization to the taxing 
bodies to make the proposed levies—^was called for July 25, 1945. A 
committee was organized by the Community Welfare Council to 
telephone and urge people to vote on the proposition. A call was sent 
out for volunteers, each to telephone 50 persons in the telephone 
directory, and 800 persons agreed. Private subscriptions totaling 
over $8,000 were used to place a series of advertisements in the daily 
newspapers and four weeklies, and for radio time. In the 10-day 
period, starting July 16 and ending on election day, five radio stations 
carried twelve 15-minute evening talks and 536 spot announcements 
of 50 to 100 words, day and evening. 

This example of conomunity action is a thrilling story in itself. 
Although it had been predicted that the voters would defeat the 
measure, it actually was carried two to one, even thou^ the vote was 
light. 

In accordance with the State law, the Board was appointed in August 
1945 and the persons most active in the campaign became members. 
These included the Community Welfare Council board member, who 
had been chairman of the citizens’ committee, the attorney who had 
drafted the State law, the businessman who had raised the campaign 
fimd through private subscriptions, the president of the Taxpayers’ 
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Defense Lea^e^ a leading tuberculosis specialist, and a woman who 
had been active in many civic undertakings. 

The new Board met with the coimty and city officials to ask for 
appropriations so that the work could begin immeffiately. The coimty 
dedined to appropriate funds until 1946, when collections of taxes 
would have brought in the first amount especially budgeted for tuber¬ 
culosis control. However, the city of San Antonio arranged for bor¬ 
rowing against the tax collections, and the first funds became available 
late in October. The private social agencies prepared their case 
histories for transfer to the new agency, and the first assistance checks 
were sent out November 1, 1946. 

The Philosophy of the New Agency 

The development of the agency introduced a new concept in public 
welfare and public health. Basic to all public assistance is the con¬ 
cept that all persons of any race, creed, or color regardless of the 
reason for need have a right to the necessities of life. Existing cate¬ 
gories under the present Social Security Act and general assistance 
have some health implications. In the blind program obviously, 
and in the other two (Aid to Dependent Children and Old-Age Assist¬ 
ance) the chief cause of dependency is often physical disability of 
the breadwinner. But probably never before has public relief been 
used as a health measure to buttress a program of tuberculosis control. 
In its earliest meetings, after its organization in August 1945, and 
before fitnancial aid had begun, the new Board declared its program 
to be one of promoting the public health. 

This emphasis on the public-health nature of the agency, with 
financial assistance considered as a means to that end, makes a great 
deal of difference to the clients. Case workers attempt from the 
first interview to implant and nourish the understanding that this is a 
community service, like public schools, available to all eligible persons 
who need it and vrill use it for the purposes intended. Once patients 
perceive that the financial assistance is in the naturo of wage-replace¬ 
ment which the community provides to make it possible for them 
to settle dovm to the job of getting well, their attitude toward 
treatment and the assistance becomes healthier. There is less sensi¬ 
tivity in accepting such temporary aid. 

Since tuberculosis is frequently associated with lack of income suffi¬ 
cient to buy food, housing, clothing, early medical care, and the 
educational advantages with whidb to make maximum use of what¬ 
ever income one does have, there are numerous instances when it 
is necessary to do more than replace the income that tuberculosis 
stopped. If we merdy replace an inadequate former income, we may 
be doing nothing to restore the health of the sick person or to bxuld 
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tip the resistance of the other members of the family to the tubercle 
bacillus. It is often necessary to raise the standard of living above 
the previous dirt-floor level. 

The Board is convinced that the financial assistance will show its 
best results only if it is part of a good social case-work program. It 
decided early that the director of the new City-County Tuberculosis 
Control Board should be a well-qualified social worker. The associate 
secretary of the Community Welfare Council acted in this capacity 
temporarily until January 1946 when the full-time director was 
employed. Other qualified social case workers were not available for 
positions in the agency then and several were borrowed for 1 and 2 
months from the Family Wehare Association until the board could 
build up its own staff. There is freedom to employ the best-trained 
case workers available without regard to State or local residence, and 
the size of the case loads is consistent with good case-work service. 
Case-work services, as well as financial assistance, were accepted as 
the responsibility of the staff in accordance with the increasing 
awareness of the social implications of illness. The recognition of a 
need for professional social service of high quality is a further indication 
of the advanced thinking and sound planning of the Board^s founders. 

Policies and Procedures 

The Board determined before the first assistance was given that 
inadequate aid would be wasteful. Unless enough was provided to 
buy sufficient food and other essentials, any amount spent would 
only prolong misery and produce no benefits. The Board stated its 
program was one of public health with public assistance a part of 
the health program. 

With the Mexican dietary habits of the largest group of patients 
in mind, the Public Health Service physician heading the tuberculosis 
division of the health department modified the quantity charts of 
Family Food Plans for Good Nutrition (7) to increase the amoimt of 
certain protective foods. This chart was modified to provide for 
differential quantities according to sex, age, degree of physical activity 
of well members, “forced feeding” of badly xmderweight patients, 
pregnant women or nursing mothers. 

The nutrition consultant from the State department of health 
agreed to take this quantity chart and arrive at average costs in San 
Antonio. She visited 33 markets, mainly the smaller ones in the 
areas where the largest numbers of patients live, and submitted 
wdghted average costs for every classification in the chart. These 
resulted in proposed increases of from 5 to 40 percent (depending on 
family composition) in the food allowances taken over at the beginning 
from financially embarrassed private agencies The new schedule 
was adopted by the Board without modification, with several Board 
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members reiterating an earlier determination to provide adequately 
for essentials. Two later studies resulted in the adoption of still 
higher allowances as food costs rose. The State Health Department 
has not had a nutrition consultant on its staff for well over a year, 
but periodic reviews of food costs are planned as other competent 
persons are foimd by the Tuberculosis Control Board. Food allow¬ 
ances are increased for special diets ordered by clinics. 

Allowances in the family budgets for house payments and rent are 
made on an actual cost basis. Since decent and sanitaiy housing is 
a “must,” and the large proportion of tuberculous persons hve in the 
cheapest and worst housing, the agency encourages its clients to im¬ 
prove their housing and assures them of willingness to make reasonable 
increases in rent allowances when it is possible to find better quarters. 
When taxes come due on homes owned or being bought by clients, 
special allowances are made for payment. This avoids jeopardizing 
a family’s security, and promotes the patient’s peace of imnd. 

Items for utilities, transportation, limited amounts of life insurance, 
and household and some personal expenses are included in computing 
monthly budgets. Periodic allowances, consistent with the region’s 
climatic requirements, are made for purchase of clothing. To make 
certain that hygienic and healthier living will be possible, funds are 
provided for necessary bods and bedding, and for other indispensable 
household equipment. 

Kemembering that the means for healthful living is an absolute 
requisite in the care of patient and family, the Board has authorized 
provision of funds to meet such essential needs, but with not a whit 
of extravagance. It fools keenly its responsibility to the citizens of 
the community who must support the program through the taxes 
they pay. In computing how much cash assistance the family group 
shall receive from the agency, the cost of the allowable items for a 
month is totaled. From this total, the sum of monthly incomes and 
resources is subtracted. Chocks for the difference are sent once or 
twice a mopth, depending on the amount of the deficit and the circum¬ 
stances of the case. 

When a parent becomes ill, some working children may at first resent 
the possibility of having to contribute all, or a substantial part, of their 
earnings to the family. The agency expects working children to pay 
their own way and to assume some family responsibility if they earn 
enough to do so. But it also believes that the long-range good of the 
children, the family, and the community is best served if children keep 
part of their earnings so they can do what others of the same age and 
economic status are doing. Our experience has shown that most young 
people win assume their full share of responsibility if they are handled 
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with patience and with sjonpathetic understanding of their own 
personal needs as well as the family’s. 

The agency never requires children to leave school and take jobs 
in order to support their families. However, if of their own volition 
and against advice they stop school attendance at legal age or beyond, 
they are expected to support themselves. 

Often the problem is not the out-of-school child who will not work, 
but the proud family whidi would put a child to work at the earliest 
legal age, 14, rather than accept the financial assistance of a social 
agency. In one such instance the parents would have taken their 
daughter out of the eleventh grade. If they had done so, her earnings 
as a kitchen helper, or other unskilled worker, could hardly have 
exceeded $60 a month. Another year in high school while the agency 
supplemented the family income made it possible for her to complete 
her commercial course and to take an office position at $120—soon 
raised to $135. She was able to assume the family’s financial deficit 
formerly supplied by the agency, and has been doing so the past year 
and a half, for her father has not yet recovered. The temporary addi¬ 
tional expenditure while the daughter completed high school has saved 
the taxpayers’ money, has put the girl on a higher competitive level 
for jobs, and has made the family financially independent at a much 
earlier date. 

The agency is able to continue supplementary financial assistance 
until the ex-patient is able to work full time, or—^if he needs vocational 
retraining—through the period of retraining and until medical opinion 
permits full-time work, or \mtil part-time earnings are sufficient to 
cover needs. 

An unmarried woman who had been “on the cure” in a rented room 
for 4 years, after completing the maximmn 9 month’s hospitalization 
permitted at the State sanatorium, was finally ready for vocational 
retraining. She had left high school upon completing tenth grade 
and had supported hersdLF first as a waitress and then as a civilian 
mechanic’s helper at an Army air field imtil she broke down with tuber¬ 
culosis. Eetum to her former work would have invited a relapse. 
However, her tests at the vocational rehabilitation office disclosed ap¬ 
titude for office work. The agency continued financial assistance 
during the year she spent in business college, while the vocational reha¬ 
bilitation organization paid her tuition and provided money for inci¬ 
dental expenses. She was placed in her first office job at $125 a month, 
and reports in the 8 months since that she is happy in the new kind of 
work and that she has already had a raise. The new occupation re¬ 
duces her chance of relapse. 

Experience everywhere has shown that a certain proportion of pa¬ 
tients will not isolate themselves for the protection of family and 
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commimity, and will not follow' medical advice on rest and treatment. 
Good social case work and medical and nursing guidance helps the 
majority of them adjust to the necessity of modifying life-long habits. 
In some instances, however, it is necessary to exercise authority in 
dealing with the few whose activities fail to promote the public he^th. 

Coordination of Agency Program With Other Community 

Services 

By resolution, after agreement with the County Medical Society, the 
agency accepts medical certification of tuberculosis only from the City 
Chest Clinic which accepts patients from the whole county. Phy¬ 
sicians who wish to refer their patients to the agency for financial 
assistance first release them to the clinic. 

The State Department of Public Welfare limits Aid to Dependent 
Children to $27 for the first eligible child, $18 for every additional child, 
and a ceiling of $81 per month to any family of children. The Tuber¬ 
culosis Control Board supplements the ADC in most families in which 
there is tuberculosis. This brings the income up to the Control Board's 
budget. By agreement with the local oflSce to the State Department 
of Public Welfare, case-work services to families in which both agencies 
provide assistance is given by the Tuberculosis Control Board. SDPW 
field workers natxxrally retain all responsibility for determining eligi¬ 
bility for State aid, and make the home visits needed to establish it. 

The City-Coxmty Tuberculosis Control Board cooperates with the 
City Chest Clinic and with the nursing and other divisions of the city 
and county health departments. It also works with the county tuber¬ 
culosis association, which—^by long-established practice—^processes 
appheations to county and State sanatoria for the county judge, who 
is charged with the responsibility by State law. The ways in which 
the nutrition consultant of the State health department is used have 
been described. 

The homemaking teachers of the school system have agreed to give 
gmdance in food management and other aspects of homemaking to 
selected families who ask for help. Certain settlement houses provide 
the usual settlement activities for members of agency families. One 
of them has sewing classes which may be joined by the agency women 
along with the other women of the neighborhood. 

As already indicated, both diagnosis and out-patient treatment of 
tuberculosis are available at the City Chest Clinic. Treatment for 
conditions other than tuberculosis is not so simple. The tax-supported 
general hospital, with its out-patient clinics, is gradually reopening 
after having been shut down almost completely for nearly 2 years 
because of financial difiSculties. During that period two private 
hospitals and their out-patient clinics did what they could to care for 
the increased “ free-care" patient load. But both ruled that they could 

861832—49- 2 
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not accept tuberculous persons in their general dmics. Furthermore, 
the coimty physician 'would not knowingly make or send his assistants 
to make emergency home ■visits to tuberculous patients. On the other 
hand, the Tuberculosis Control Board decided that it could not estab¬ 
lish the precedent of paying for pri'vate medical care for its dients 
when the community pattern was to pro'vide care to those who could 
not pay for it in the tax-supported hospital, with the other two largei* 
hospitals of the community taking the overflow. Its board members 
added their influence to that of other dtizens to reopen the public 
facilities. 

As has been indicated, the Tuberculosis Control Board works 
cooperativdy with the Vocational Rehabilitation Ofi&ce in retraining 
patients. It also cooperates with the other agendes of the community, 
both public and private. Being a health and social agency, it sub¬ 
scribes to and uses the Central Index (Social Service Exchange). 
It also has membership in both the health and family divisions of 
the Conunxinity Welfare Council (Coimcil of Social Agencies). 

Social Problems and Social Work Needs 

There are three State sanatoria for the tuberculous. An additional 
institution, recently vacated when Negro patients were moved into 
the new State sanatorium for Negroes in the northeastern part of the 
State, is being filled with tuberculous women from the State hospitals 
for the mentally ill. 

The Texas State Sanatorium, near San Angdo, the first and largest 
in the State, accepts only minimal and certain moderatdy advanced 
cases of tuberculosis. It limits their stay to 9 months, regardless of 
the condition or progress of the patient at the end of that period. 
Noncitizens may not be admitted. At the Bexar County Sanatorium, 
on the other hand, aliens may be admitted if someone pays the iu- 
stitution the full cost of their cai*e. Neither pneumothorax nor any 
form of surgery is performed at the county sanatorium. 

Inadequate treatment facilities load to the ridiculous but grim 
situation where the patient—alien or citizen—^with moderately ad¬ 
vanced or far advanced tuberculosis, in need of pneumothorax, cannot 
be admitted to a public sanatorium, but must try to rest in his crowded 
shack and travel by bus to and from the City Chest Clinic for refills. 
Sometimes he has to walk as far as a mile between his home and the 
bus line. Then he has several hours’ bus travel to and fro, and the 
necessary wait for his turn at the dinic. It is ob'vious that with only 
one bed for every four needed, and with regulations and other condi¬ 
tions that make it impossible for some patients to use even the beds 
available, the great majority must take their treatment at home. 
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It is difficult to create hundreds of one-bed and two-bed sanatoria iu 
the county and city and make them halfway acceptable when the 
contiuuing bousing shortage usually makes it impossible to provide 
a separate room for the patient. 

None of the State’s tuberculosis sanatoria, including the main one 
of over 900 bods, has a medical or any other kind of social worker on 
its staff to help patients with their personal or family problems. Of 
the coimty sanatoria, only two have provided in their plans for the 
part-time services of a meffical social worker. The executive secretary 
of the coxmty tuberculosis association also visits the sanatorium 
frequently and provides various services to the patients. The Bexar 
County Sanatorium has no provision for social service, but the need is 
met in part when case workers from the Tuberculosis Control Board 
periodically visit patients from the families known to the agency. 
When others request service at the same time, the agency is prepared 
to provide it. Patients want to talk over the problems of their families 
in town, and the things that worry them. 

“The furniture company was sending letters to my wife about the 
balance we owe, but now they have sent two telegrams, and she is 
scared.” The case worker calls the store, explains the situation, and 
secures postponement of payment of the balance until the man can 
retiurn to work. Or one patient says a neighbor told him on a visit 
to the sanatorium that his wife is “running aroimd” with a former 
boy friend. He cannot rest because he wonders whether it is true, 
and if so, what ho should do. The case worker calls on the wife in 
town, learns the story is true, and that the wife plans to get a divorce 
and marry the other man. A meeting of husband and wife is arranged 
so that they can talk it over, and the husband is gradually helped to 
adjust to the inevitable divorce, and to resume his “rest cure.” 

The mother iu the sanatorium may be upset because her husband, 
who works an evening shift, has told her that Maty, age 15, came 
homo after midnight several times, and the school reports a number of 
absences. Mary is asked to come to the agency office after school. 
The case worker discusses her interests and finds that the girl would 
wdcome referral to the vocational counselor, because die sees no 
use in “taking these courses that don’t mean anything to me.” She 
begins to understand why her mother is worried about her late hours 
and the company she keeps. There are lapses, but Mary gradually 
finds her way, both in school and out of it. 

In some cases it takes no more than some manipulation of the 
environment, such as arranging medical care for dau^ter Guadalupe, 
to make it possible for the patient to rest better in the sanatorium. 
Even the limited experience of the Tuberculosis Control Board in 
providing case-work service to patients in the coimty sanatorium 
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leads to the conTiction that good social service in every sanatorium 
would greatly reduce the number of departures without medical 
consent. It would also promote benefits from treatment. 

The necessity for home treatment intensifies some of the problems of 
the tuberculous and their families. A short iUnoss of a member of a 
family may solidify the group, but the long-continued presence of the 
tuberculous person in a badly overcrowded home which must double 
as a hospital often becomes a trial to the well members. It is not 
easy for those who are not themselves sick to try to observe hospital 
rules 16 to 24 hours a day. For the patient it is equally trying. 
Attempting to follow a rigid rest sdhedule when nobody else in the 
home is doing so requires a brand of application that is possessed by 
very few—especially when they do not even have a separate room 
from which to shut out the home activities and distractions. 

It is hard for children to understand why dad or mother will not 
pick them up now or caress them as they used to. And it is not easy 
for the sick parent to be firm about keeping the children away, and 
yet to do it in such a way that the youngsters will know they are 
stiU loved. These complications of home treatment may seem 
trivial to those who have not had to work with the problems, but their 
cumulative efiect on patient and family are disrupting, to say the 
least. Social case work can help patient and family to understand 
themselves and to smooth the harder road of “home care.” 

One aspect, in particular, of the work in San Antonio diverges 
from desirable practice. Patients are given instruction in isolation 
techniques at the City Chest Clinic after they have been given the 
diagnosis by the doctor. But many have not really heard what the 
nurse said because they were thinking of the implications of the diag¬ 
nosis they had just received from the doctor. It would be desirable 
for a public health nurse to visit the patient at home within a few 
days after diagnosis, and then make several more visits at short 
intervals to teach by repetition. Other members can also bo told 
what the patient has heard, and the nurse can teach in the home 
setting, taking into account what the patient and family have to 
work with, and under what conditions they will have to make their 
adaptations. Unfortunately, the extreme shortage of nurses in the 
city health department means that many newly diagnosed patients 
are not visited by a nurse in their homes until months have gone by. 
Since the financial aid given to families by the Tuberculosis Control 
Board is for the promotion of public health, the case workers from the 
agenigr must remind the patients and the families about the clinic 
instructions in regard to rest and isolation. It would be far more 
desirable if this were done by nurses, who would be better equipped 
to do it. But tlie Board of Hie agency feels that the financial invest- 
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ment in f amili es must be protected even if its case workers are not the 
logical ones to do the teaching. 

Considering the handicaps of housing, sanitation, hospitalization, 
and medical care under which tuberculous patients of the community 
are placed, it is a wonder that so many do recover their health. There 
is every reason to believe that a much higher proportion would recover 
in less time and with a much smaller total outlay of money if case 
finding, hospital beds, and clinic and muring facilities were increased 
several fold. 

Social and Financial Services 


During the calendar year 1948 the City-County Tuberculosis 
Control Board served 726 families and unattached single individuals 
(households, or “cases’’) in whose families tuberculosis either created 
or accentuated a problem. The specific services given were: 


Type of Service 
Total_ 

Financial aid to cases_ 

Case work only_ 

Rejected or ineligible ap¬ 
plications. 


Cctses Remarks 

726 Case is defined as families or unattached 
single individuals. 

415 Aid offered for varying lengths of time. 
Average monthly load 244. 

178 No financial aid indicated. 

133 Investigation indicated case was not eligible 
or functions of agency did not offer type 
of service needed- 


During the first 8 months, referrals were at an average of 29 per 
month, with a high of 43 in March. In the last 4 months of the 
year, they averaged only 17. It is believed that this great difference 
is due to two causes. A slight increase in case finding in the earlier 
months was followed by a marked slump in case-finding activities 
because of the withdrawal of the full-time director of the city health 
department’s division of tuberculosis control in the latter months. 

There wore 300 referrals of newly diagnosed persons during the 
year. While every patient diagnosed at the dinic receives a referral 
to the agency, it is believed that in some instances neither the patient 
nor a member of the family comes to the oflB.ee, and that the number 
of new diagnoses is higher ^an the number interviewed by the agency. 
It would be useful to discover whether those who did not “follow- 
through” were in no need of fmancial assistance or whether other 
causes prevented their applications. 

Of special interest is the group of 178 who received case-vork service 
only. This is a large number, amounting to one-fourth of the total 
load and almost a third as great as those who received fibaancial assist¬ 
ance. This service was given to persons who were faced with making 
personal and family adjustments of many kinds including: 

1. Families who needed help in placing children so that mothers 
could go to a sanatorium. With a dearth of child care facilities in 
the community added to the agency’s own policy limitations, its case- 
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workers either found a relative’s home, or referred families to agencies 
which could arrange temporary placement in an orphanage. Aside 
from the necessity of finding adequate homes for the children, the 
case workers dealt carefully with the occasionally expressed and some¬ 
times concealed fear of mothers that their children’s affections would 
turn toward the substitute mother. 

2. Sanatoria patients from Bexar County, not previously known 
to the agency, who asked the case workers who were visiting other 
patients for help. They were worried about their families, their 
incomes, and particularly their children. Mothers worried about the 
possible loss of the child’s affections. 

3. Patients who suffered from a wide variety of marital problems— 
lack of mutual understanding, resentment, jealousy, incompatibility, 
infidelity, and all the other problems of marital discord aggravated 
by serious illness. 

4. Patients who did not require financial aid from the agency but 
who needed help in budgeting and using their own resources so that 
they could remain independent. 

In 1948, the financial assistance to families and individuals and the 
cost of providing case-work service to recipients and nonrecipients of 
aid, plus all adininistrative costs, amoimted to $173,709.56. If the 
case-finding activities of the community were stepped up, present 
finances of the agency would be insufficient. But there is confidence 
that as the need is demonstrated by an influx of applications, the 
communities would be convinced that more fxmds must be provided. 
The Tuberculosis Control Board spends more money than any other 
social agency in the community except the State Department of 
Public Welfare and the local chapter of the American Bed Cross. 
The former disburses the three assistance categories of Old Age 
Assistance, Aid to Dependent Children, and Aid to the Blind, while 
the latter serves a highly concentrated military area The budget 
standard used for computing allowances to patients and families is 
the highest in the community. 

As we have already pointed out, this method of categorical assist¬ 
ance is not the only way, or necessarily the best way, to provide 
financial assistance to the tuberculous and their families In San 
Antonio it seemed wise to set up a special plan of assistance for the 
tuberculous rather than to aim toward a general assistance program 
for all the needy. It was felt that the community would understand 
the needs of the tuberculous more clearly and would provide more 
adequately for them* If the useful precedents, objectives, and 
standards which were established can be transferred without loss to a 
general public welfare department, and if improvements continue, 
the possible gains of such a move could add to the welfare of all. 
The needs and special problems of the tuberculous can be satisfied 
through a sufficiently broad program of public welfare, but the same 
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high, standard of assistance must be maintained or the tuberculosis 
control program of San Antonio will be seriously impaired. 

The City-County Tuberculosis Board, staffed by social workers, 
has, since November 1945, been alleviating some of the suffering 
exporioncod by those patients. The work of the City-County Tuber¬ 
culosis Control Board cannot be done in a vacuum. It cannot 
achieve its maximum effectiveness unless the other phases of tuber¬ 
culosis control are strengthened. The Board cannot and does not 
interfere with other agencies, but it does urge the development of 
those activities that must be improved if tuberculosis control in the 
community—and its own dovetailed part of it—^is to advance. By 
conference, through letters, and in quarterly reports, it points out 
needs and problems. In some instances, its activities seem to have 
stimulated other phases of a control program. 

Summary 

This is what has happened, and is happening, in San Antonio. In 
1944 and 1945 a public-spirited group of citizens and professional 
people, possessed of breadth of vision and understanding, successfully 
campaigned for the establishment of a new agency to meet the grave 
social problems faced by the tuberculous population. Spurred on 
by inadequacies in the local community resources, hoping to achieve 
a broad program of social and economic protection against tuber¬ 
culosis, and building on sound basic concepts of public health and 
public welfare, they laid the foundations for a program of financial 
assistance designed to render aid and to help control tuberculosis. 

Their hopes and their plans are slowly being translated into reality. 
Progress has been made in these 4 years. There has been constant 
improvement in the program and we are proud of our successes, but 
we are also keenly aware of our difficulties and our inadequacies. 
We know that wo still have a long road ahead until we achieve our 
ultimate goal—a program of social and economic protection which will 
lift the tragic burden from the si#: people of San Antonio and help 
rid our city of tuberculosis. 
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Characteristics of Commercial X-ray 
Screens and Films— 

By XTiixabd W. Van Aixen, B. Sc.* * 

This is the tenth in a series of reports on the characteristics of 
commercial X-ray film-screen-devdoper combinations. The following 
tables represent the accumulated and revised findings of the Elec¬ 
tronics Laboratory to date. An earlier report in this jourral * de¬ 
scribed the technical details of this investigation. 

Table 1, Speed of fluoroscopic screenfUm^devdoper combinations ^ ^ 


Screens 



Ansoo Flaorapid: 

Ansco Liquadol. 

Buck X-ray. 

DuPont Liquid. 

Eastman Liquid- 

Eastman Rapid. 

Eastman X-ray.._ 

O. E. SuMrmix. 

DuPont Blue Pluorofllm 
No. 5G0 *: Dupont Liquid. 
DuPont Green Fluorofilm 
No. 562: DuPont Liquid. 
Eastman Blue Photoflure: 

Ansco Liquadol. 

Buck X-ray. 

DuPont liquid. 

Eastman Liquid..- 

Eastman Rapid. 




Eastman Green Photoflure 

Ansco Liquadol_..... 

Buck X-ray. 

DuPont Liquid. 

Eastman Liquid. 

Eastman Rapid. 

Eastman X-rav- 

G. E. Su 





^ Speeds are determined -with film and screen in direet contact and therefore do not represent the oyer-all 
speed of the same oomhlnatlona when used in a photofluorograph. 

* Subsequent reports will contain data on additional deyelopers. 

* As per directions on the label of the developer package. All devdopment at 68'’ F. 

4 DuPont Blue Fluorofilm No. 560 is a new, improved film recently rdeased by the manufocturer; it is 
not the same as the DuPont Fluorofilm listed in previous reports. All data given in previous reports for 
this film are therefore obsolete, and new data will be fumi^ed later. 


♦ Physicist, Electronics Laboratory, Rockville, Md., Division of Tuberculosis, Public Health Service, 

1 Puh. Health Rep. 64: 581 (1940). For a complete discussion of the sensitometry of X-ray materials, 
see The Sensitometiy of Roentgenographie Films and Soreens by Morgan and Van Allen, Radiology, June 
1940. 
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Table 2. Speed of intensifying scremfUm^deodoper combinations > 


Dev^- 

Screens 










opment 

tlTTlA S 


Buck 


Eastman 

Patterson 

(min.) 










Xtra 

Mid 

Defl- 

Ultra 

Fine 

Defl- 

High 

Par 

Detail 


speed 

speed 

nition 

speed 

grain 

nition 

speed 

speed 

3 

70 

60 

50 

110 

85 


115 

60 

20 

3 

65 

50 

45 


76 


100 

55 

20 

3 


45 

40 


55 

45 

75 

45 

15 

3 

50 

45 

40 

85 

60 

45 

85 

45 

15 

3 

65 

55 

45 

!■ 

75 

55 

100 

55 

. 20 

3 

76 

60 

50 


85 

60 

115 

65 

20 

3 

00 

75 

65 

145 

110 

75 

130 

80 

25 

3 

85 


60 

140 

105 

70 

130 

80 

25 

3 



60 



70 

115 

70 

25 

3 

85 

76 

65 

136 


75 

125 

76 

26 

3 

75 

65 

55 



65 

105 

60 

25 

454 

85 


60 




1^ 

90 

25 

3 


76 

65 

145 

105 

76 

80 

26 


Films and developer 


Ansoo High Speed: 

Ansco Liquadol. 

Buck X-ray. 

DuPont Liquid. 

Eastman Liquid.... 

Eastman Rapid_ 

G. E. Supermix. 

DuPont No. 608:» 
Eastman Blue Brand: 

Ansoo Liquadol. 

Buck X-ray.. 

DuPont Liquid_ 

Eastman Liquid.... 

Eastman Rapid. 

Eastman X-ray. 

G. E. Supermix. 


1 Subsequent reports wUl contain data on additional develdpers. 

^ As per on the label of t he dev^oper package. 

I DuPont No. 508, now on the market, is reported to be a new, improved product which is not the same 
as DuPont No. 608 listed in previous reports. All data in previous reports for this film are therefore obsolete, 
and new data will be furnished later. 


Table 3. Average value of fog and contrast (gamma) i 


Fog densities—Developer * 


Film 


Buck 

X-ray 

DuPont 

Liquid 

East¬ 

man 

Liquid 

East¬ 

man 

Rapid 

East¬ 

man 

X-ray 

Q. B.- 
Super- 
znlx 

Fhotofluorographio; 

Anfun Fliiorapld ^ _ 

0.09 

* 0.26 

0.12 

a23 

0.12 


0.23 

DuPont Blue Flnorofllm No. 560 *_ 

.04 

TiuPont Flnprofllm Nn. 562_^ __ 





IIUPPHH 



Eastman BIua photoflnrA . _ _ 


.15 

.08 




.09 

Eastman Green Photoflure . ^ - 


.26 

.13 


.09 

.10 

.28 

Roentgenographio: 

Anann TTigh Speed ,. - 

H 

.07 

.10 


.04 

.10 

DnPont Nrt-f5nR4_ 


Eaatman Rpie Brand _ .. _. 

.08 

.07 

.10 

.08 

.06 

.06 

.06 





Contrast (gamma)— 

Dovdoper » 


Film 



DuPont 

Liquid 

East¬ 

man 

Liquid 

East¬ 

man 

Rapid 

East¬ 

man 

X-ray 

G. B. 
Super¬ 
mix 

Photofluorograpbic: 

Ansoo Fluorapid 

L8 

L9 

■ 

1.7 

2.0 

2.1 

2.1 

DuPont Blue Pluorofllm No. 560 « ^ 


DuPont Green Fluorofilm No. 662_ __ . 1 








Eastman Bine Photoflure^ 1 

1.8 

1.8 

HU 

2.0 


1.8 

1.9 

Eastman Green Photoflure^_.. 

2.1 

2.4 

2l0 

2.3 


2.0 

2.8 

Roentgenographio: 

Ansco BTigh Speed_ _ 

2.8 

2.3 


&6 


2.8 

DuPont No. 5nR4 



imggi 

2.9 


3.0 

3.2 

2.8 


Eastman Bine Brand ^ 



- T CUUU09 UUWMUOU W AliU UyOU-MkUAi U.O VOIU 

fog densities obtained in open tank withot 
> Development time as given La tables l 

* See footnote 4. table 1. 

* See footnote 3, table 2. 


i®F. Values for 




























































































An Evaluation of the Histoplasmin Reaction in the 
Detection of Naturally Occurring Histoplasmosis 

in Dogs 


By John A. Prior, M. D., Clarence R. Cole, D. V. M., Ph. D., and Virginu 

Torbet, M. S.* 

la the search for the source of Histopla,sma eapsvlatum, the fungus 
which causes histoplasmosis, many avenues have been explored. It 
is known that sensitivity to histoplasmin follows a definite geographic 
pattern of distribution, being highest in the midwestem part of the 
United States. 

It is also known that animals, as wdl as human beings, are suscep¬ 
tible to histoplasmosis. In 1939, DeMonbrcun (J) first reported a case 
of naturally occurring histoplasmosis in the dog and since that time 
11 more cases (S-10) have been reported in the literature. Only in 
four of these was the diagnosis established by culture of the causative 
fungus. DeMonbreun demonstrated that the fungus recovered from 
dogs with histoplasmosis is identical, both morphologically and in its 
cultural characteristics, with the H. eapsvlatum found in man. 

Since dogs live in closer association with man than any other 
domestic animal, some investigators have suggested the possibility 
that dogs may transmit the infection to man, and that fleas and ticl^ 
may act as carriers. Olson et d. (11) permitted ticks, Dermaeentor 
mriabilis, to feed on a dog proved by blood culture to be iU with 
histoplasmosis. H. eapsvlatum was recovered in pure culture from 
these ticks soon after feeding. 

A list of the published reports of naturally occurring canine histo¬ 
plasmosis is shown in table 1. It will be seen that a lai^e proportion 
of the cases occurred in the midwestem United States, the area which 
is the endemic center of reported cases in man. 

Emmons et al. { 12 ) reported that histoplasmin is not specific for 
histoplasmosis since laboratory animals can be sensitized to it by ex¬ 
perimental infection with other fungi, viz, Blastomyces, Ooeddioides 
and Haplosporangium. These authors concluded, “The significance 
of the surprisingly high incidence of positive reactions to histoplasmin 
and blastomycm in man remains to be determined. We are not at 
present in a position to evaluate the clinical or epidemiological signi- 

•Associate Professor, Department of Medicine, College of Medicine, Ohio State University; Chairman, 
Department of Veterinary Pathology, College of Veterinary Medicine, Ohio State University; and Bac¬ 
teriologist, University Hospital, Oolmnhus, Ohio, respectively. 
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Table 1. Published reports of naturalfy occurring canine histoplasmosis 








Basis 

Date 

Author 

Breed 

Age 

Sex 

Habitat 

of di¬ 
agno¬ 
sis 

1939 

DeMonbreun, W. A. (1) . 

Boston Terrier. 

3 years. 

M 

Tennessee. ... 


1944 

Oallahau, W. P.. Jr. (?). 

Springer Spaniel.... 

7 years. 

F 

Missouri. 

d 

1945 

Parsons, R. J. (5) and Everott, 
M. (0. 

Beagle. 

(?) 

F 

Mlohfg^n 

0) 





1945 

Bir^, R. F. and Riser, W. H. 

fPelrfn^wft 

4 years_ 

M 

M 

|loxira _. _ 

f 0) 

\Bo8ton Terrier. 

5 years. 



Tomlinson, W. J. and Grocolt, 


1 v) 

1945 

Springer Spaniel.... 

6 years. 

P 

Oanal Zone... 

0) 


R. G. (5). 




1946 

PjirA, M. _ _ 

‘M’nngml 

(?) 

f2H years.— 
\18 months_ 


Brasdl 

(t a) 

1946 

Seibold,H.R. (S). 

Pitt Bull Terrier.-.. 

WirGinia-- 

<i 


P 

JTUfeUllO. 

1947 

Emmons, 0. Bdl, J. A., 

and Ol^n, B. J, (9). 

Pitt Bull Terrier—.. 

18 months— 

M 

Virginia_ 


(8 

1948 

Harmon, K. S. (10) _ 

Pox Terrier...__ 

fl4 months_ 

\25 months_ 

M 

M 

j-Mlssouri__ 





> Mlorosoople demonstration of organisms in tlie tissues. 

> Onltnre of mstoptasma eapmUatum, 


ficaace of these positive reactions in view of the demonstrated cross 
reactions between these antigens.” On the other hand, Howell {iS) 
has shown that by the selection of appropriate antigen concentrations 
the degree of cross reaction is small in experimentally infected guinea 
pigs. 

In the many thousands of histoplasmm tests applied to man iu this 
country, very few have actually detected active histoplasmosis, con¬ 
firmed by culture of H. capsrtiainim or microscopic demonstration of 
the causative fungi in the tissues. For this reason many doubt the 
diagnostic value of the histoplasmin sMn test. 

In order to evaluate the utility of histoplasnoin tests on dogs, we 
have recently tested 837 dogs in the Veterinary Clinic, Ohio State 
University, College of Veterinary Medidne, Columbus, Ohio. These 
dogs were all routine admissions to the clinic, and no selection was 
made by ago, sex, breed, or disease condition. 

The dogs wore tested with histoplasmin supplied by Dr. Arden 
HowoU of the Public Health Service. H-15 was used in a dilution 
of 1:1000, and when the supply of H-15 was exhausted, H-42 was 
substituted. A 1:100 dilution of H-42 corresponds in antigenicity 
to the 1:1000 dilution of H-15. The histoplasmin was injected intra^ 
cutaneously in the almost hair-free medial aspect of the flank skin 
fold. The test was interpreted after 48 hours, and edema 5 mm. or 
more in diameter was considered a positive reaction. 

Of the 837 dogs tested, 643 were given a single test with the 1:1000 
dilution of H-15. Two were reactors. The fibrst, a 4-year-old male 
Scottish terrier from Columbus, Ohio, had edema and erythema 5 
nun. in diameter. This anunal was suffering from a chronic pro¬ 
gressive illness and died 2 months after the test was applied. How¬ 
ever, no further studies were possible. The Other, a 2-year-old female 
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fox terrier, also from Columbus, had a reaction 19 mm. in diameter 
with erythema and marked necrosis. 

The remaining 194 animals received the 1:100 dilution of H~42. 
Of this group 69 were also given simultaneous injections of 1:10 
dilutions of HHL2. Three dogs reacted to both dilutions. One, a 
2K-year-old male springer spaniel from Columbus, showed a 7 mm. 
reaction to both. A 2K-year-old male border collie, also of Columbus, 
had a reaction of 10 mm. to both. A one-year-old female English 
sheep dog from Washington Court House, Ohio, reacted to the^ larger 
dose in a very marked manner with 26 mm. of edema, marked sur- 
roimdiiig erythema, central necrosis and subsequent sloughing. This 
animal reacted to the 1:1Q0 dilution with 16 mm. of edema. 

Biopsy of spleen, liver and mesenteric nodes was made for 
culture and histopathologic study from three of the five dogs that were 
histoplasmin reactors. Two of the three were proved to have histo¬ 
plasmosis by recovery of H. capmlatVM in pure culture. H, capsu- 
latum was recovered from the liver of one (positive to H-42) and the 
spleen of the other (positive to H~15). Biopsy tissues from all three 
showed organisms characteristic of £f. capsvlatum and other histo¬ 
pathologic findings consistent with a diagnosis of histoplasmosis. 
These three aniiinaTa aU suffered from chronic respiratory infections 
of a similar nature and all three showed the presence of many par¬ 
tially calcified nodular lesions in the lungs. All were tuberculin 
negative. A summary of these findings appears in table 2. 

Not included in the tests described above was a boxer puppy with 
acute histoplasmosis which was tested with histoplasmin (H-15 in 
both 1:100 and 1:1000 dilutions) on two occasions 15 days apart, but 
failed to react. The diagnosis was established arUe mortem by cul¬ 
ture of H. capsvJ4itum from the blood. Cultures taken post mortem 
from blood, liver, spleen, lung, ascitic fluid and lymph nodes also 
yielded H. capevlatum in pure cultm-e. It has been a frequent ob- 


Table 2. Summoay of data pertaining to dogs reacting to histoplasmin 


Breed 

Histoplasmin 

Basis of diagnosis 

Present state of animal 



Beactioni 

Scottish terrier. 

Fox terrier. 

Springer spani^_ 

Border collie_ 

English sheep dog... 

H-15 

H-15 

H-t2 

H-42 

H-42 

1:1000 

1:1000 

1:100 

1:100 

1:100 

5 Tum. 

19 ttitW- 

7 mm. 
10 mm. 
25 mm. 

No further studies 
possible. 

(18) 

Negative todings. 

(**) 

Died after 2 months with 
ebronio progressive illnos.<). 
Expired: necropsy revealed 
extensive histoplasmosis. 
Apparentlv recovered. 
sMhving. 

Apparently recovered. 


> SldureaotioxL in millimeter of edema. 

* Mlcrosoopio demonatration of organisms in tbe tissues. 

> Oultnre of JSUtoplasTna aspmUOum^ 
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serration that patients acutely ill or dying of histoplasmosis fail to 
react to histoplasmin. 

Discussion 

One of the \mters (Prior, 14) has investigated the histoplasmin 
reactivity of human beings in Ohio. A study of Ohio State University 
freshmen showed that 62.9 percent of the students from central Ohio 
were reactors to histoplasmin. Of the 2,391 reactors to histoplasmin, 
no cases of active histoplasmosis were found, although several were 
studied in University Hospital, Columbus, Ohio, in an attempt to 
detect active disease. 

In direct contrast to the above work, our study of 837 dogs from 
the same area revealed only 5 that reacted to the histoplasmin skin 
test. It is highly significant that three of five animals subsequently 
were proved to have active histoplasmosis by culture of S. eapmtatum 
and demonstration of the causative organisms in the characteristic 
microscopic lesions. No other fungi or other pathogenic agents 
were cultured or observed in tissue sections from these cases of 
naturally occurring histoplasmoris 

Olson et al. (11) states, "The histoplasmin skin test is not specific 
for histoplasmosis in animals and no evidence has been foimd that 
the reaction is specific for histoplasmosis in hiunans.” It should be 
noted that Olson’s conclusions are based upon application of the 
histoplasnodn test to guinea pigs, rabbits and man. However, accord¬ 
ing to our results it appears that the test is more useful as a diag¬ 
nostic aid when applied to dogs than to the species mentioned above. 

Summary 

1. 837 dogs were tested with histoplasmin and only 5 reacted (0.59 
percent). 

2. Of five dogs reacting to histoplasmin, three were proved to have 
active naturally occurring histoplasmosis. AH failed to react to 
tuberculin. Attempts to demonstrate pathogenic agents other than 
H. eapsulatum were unsuccessful. 

3. It appears that the histoplasmin skin test is more useful in the 
detection of naturally occurring active histoplasmosis in dogs than it 
is in other species. 

4. One dog, terminally ill with acute histoplasmosis, di^;nosed by 
blood culture and confirmed at autopsy by recovery of a pure culture 
of JST. eaps^alum from liver, spleen, lymph nodes, lung and asdtic 
flidd, failed to react to histoplasmin on two occasions. 
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INCIDENCE OF DISEASE 


No health department, State or local, can effectively prevent or control disease without 
knowledge of when, wheie, and under what commons cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 

reports from states for week ended NOVEMBER 12. 1949 

The iacidcnco of poliomyelitis in. the United States has dodinod 
continuously since the week of August 20 (tho highest week) in which 
3,417 cases were reported. There were 761 cases of poliomyelitis 
reported this week as compared with 881 last week. Decreases may 
be noted in 31 States and the District of Columbia, the largest being 
in Now York (from 126 to 94), Texas (from 52 to 29), Now Jersey 
(53 to 35), and Missomi (from 25 to 8). An a^egate increase of 
78 cases was reported in 14 States with increases of 22 and 15 in 
South Dakota (from 1 to 23) and Mississippi (from 2 to 17), rospoo- 
tively. In tho geographic areas, decreases were reported for aU 
except the West North Central and the East South Central, which 
reported increases of 3 (from 108 to 111) and 26 (from 28 to 54), 
respectively. 

The total number of poliomyelitis cases in the Nation to date is 
39,792. Tho five leading States are New York (6,292), Illinois 
(2,795), Michigan (2,692), California (2,300), and Texas (2,204). 
The four States and the District of Columbia having the lowest 
total reported this year are Nevada (16), Delaware (43), Montana 
(93), South Carolina (101), and the District of Columbia (104). 

No unusual incidence was reported for the diseases as shown in the 
following table. AU the communicable diseases are below tho 5-year 
(1944-48) median, except that of poliomyelitis. During the week, 
one case of leprosy was reported in the District of Columbia, one case 
of psittacosis in California, and one case of smallpox in Kansas. Two 
States reported cases of Kooky Mountain spotted fever, one each in 
North Carolina and Oklahoma. 

Of 29 States reporting on rabies in animals, 16 reported no cases, 
while the remaining 13 reported a total of 111. The States reporring 
the largest munbors were Texas (33) and New York (16). Indiana 
reported 20 cases for a 2-wedk period ending with the current week. 

A total of 8,433 deaths was recorded during the week in 93 large 
cities in the United States, as compared with 9,109 last week; 8,534 
and 9,336, respectively, for the corresponding weeks of 1948 and 1947; 
and 8,711 for the 3-year median. For the year to date the total is 
409,556, as compared with 411,273 for the same period last year. 
Infant deaths for the current weds totaled 622; the corresponding 
week last year, 621; and the 3-year median, 719. The cumulative 
figure is 29,278 as compared with 29,894 for the same period last year. 

(1667) 



T^egrapMc case repons from State hetJth officers for the week ended November 12,1949 
(Leaders indicate tMt no oases were reported) 
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> The medifln of the 5 preceding conesponding periods (1944-15 to 1948-49). 
Levroav: District of Oohimbia 1 case. 

Pmacosis: California 1 case, 

Alaska; Measles 5. 

Hawaii Territoiy; Report not received. 
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Comntmticable Disease Charts 

All reporting States^ November 1948 through November 12^ 1919 





The upper and lower broken lines represent the highest and lowest figures recorded 
for the corresponding weeks in the 7 preceding years. The solid line is the median 
figure for the 7 preceding years. AU three lines have been smoothed by a 3-week 
moving average. The dots represent numb^s of cases reported for the weeks of 1949. 





FOREIGN REPORTS 


CANADA 

Provinces—Notifiable diseases—Week ended October 29, 19Jfi .— 
During the wook ended October 29, 1949, cases of certain notifiable 
diseases wore reported by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics of 
Canada as follows: 


Disease 

Kew- 

found- 

land 

Prince 

Ed¬ 

ward 

Island 

Nova 

Sco¬ 

tia 

New 

Bruns¬ 

wick 

Que- 

beo 

On¬ 

tario 

Mani¬ 

toba 

Sas¬ 

katch¬ 

ewan 

Alber¬ 

ta- 

Brit¬ 

ish 

Co¬ 

lum¬ 

bia 

Total 

Ohickenpo*.. M 



11 


m 

141 

20 

80 

m 

153 

1 

671 

Diphtheria.... 




4 

8 

3 

16 

Dysentery, bacillary.. 






2 

■iH 



2 

Encophalitis, infectious. ... 






2 

Wmm 



■■lIlM 

2 

Gorman measles.... 


. 



4 

14 



22 


53 

Influenza................... 






4 

1 

i 

20 

Mea*«les..... 





82 

50 

66 

146 

49 

308 

718 

Meningitis, meningococcal. 




2 

1 

3 

Mumps.._... 



53 


79 

126 

2 

2 

22 

179 

463 

Poliomyelitis... 



s 

5 

4 

2 

2 

3 

19 

Scarlet fever.. . 

7 



1 

43 

33 

7 

2 

21 

18 

134 

Tuberculosis (all forms).... 




19 

123 

19 

17 

4 

72 

31 

289 

Typhoid and paratyphoid 
fever_____ 




3 

3 


2 

9 

17 

XJndulant fever_... 



HBHI 


6 

1 

3 




10 

Venereal diseases: 

Gonorrhea_ 

5 


19 

HIM 

81 

6C 

43 

17 

39 

95 

374 

SyphlUs...... 

6 


8 

6 

52 

23 

2 

13 

6 

18 

134 

Otner forms.. 








2 

2 

Whooping cough........... 

1 


4 


41 

21 

2 


14 

16 

99 



" 





FINLAND 

NotifijahU diseases—September 1949. —During the month of Sep¬ 
tember 1949, cases of certain notifialfie diseases were reported in 
Finland as follows: 


Disouso 


Cerebrospinal monlngitis. 

Diphtheria. 

Dysentery. 

Gonorrhea. 

Paratyphoid fever. 


Oases 


7 

106 

2 

872 

163 


Disease 


Poliomyelitis.. 
Scarlet fever... 

Syphilis. 

T 5 T>hoid fever. 


290 

65 

29 


(1671) 
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MADAGASCAR 

Notifiable diseases-^August and September 1949. —Notifiable diseases 
were reported in Madagascar and Comoro Islands during August and 
September 1949 as follows: 



August 1949 

Disease 

Aliens 

Natives 

! 

Oases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 




1 





64 


■mA’ni'ng;it.1s ___ 

■mBUBB 


11 

4 


2 


2 


Dysentery: 

4 


'230 


_ _ _____ 



11 



17 

2 


Xafiiieiiza. __-_ 

49 


4,'6W 

56 

Leprosy _ _ __ _ 


28 

Malaria_______ 

267 

3 

36,270 

212 



128 

2 

Mniripa __ ____ 

4 


146 

Plfi£;nA _ _ 



4 

4 

PoftliTTinnift^ hrnTiAhn _ 



659 

71 

PoAiimonfo' pofliiTnoonApin_ 



595 

69 

Piierpem] ____ 



5 





1 


Tnherpiilnsia^ pnlmoTiftry_ 

9 


122 

19 

Trflnhnma T_!!_ 

1 





4 


whooping cough_ 

12 


396 

7 






September 1949 


Aliens 

Natives 


Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Beriberi_______-_ 



2 


Bllharziasis....... 



163 

1 

Cerebrospinal meningitis - _ 



7 

4 

Diphtheria.... 

1 




Dysentery: 

Amebic..-__ 

4 


261 

3 

Bacillary.i 

1 


Ini^i^a __ 

.56" 


14 

3,964 

30 

1 

41 

Leprosy____ 


1 

Malaria.—.... 

300 

2 

29,743 

108 

173 

Measles____ 



1 

Mumps_____- 

1 


117 


Plagno_ 



17 

17 

Pneumonia, broncho. 

1 


302 

56 

Pneumonia, pneumoooocio___ 

1 


423 

54 

Poliomyelitis. 



1 

Pucmeral Infection _ . 



7 

2 

S' 

3'' 

s 

1 

1 



Tuberculosis, pulmonary__—_-_ 

7 

1 

07 

SS 

Trachoma..--I_I.... 

1 


2 


Typhoid fever____ 

3 


12 

397 

1 

Wfiooping cough_____ 

2 


18 




NEW ZEALAND 

Notifiable diseases—5 weeks ended Ociober 1, 1949.—Dm-mg the 5 
weeks ended October 1,1949, certain notifiable diseases were reported 
in New Zealand as follows: 
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Disease 

Gases 

Deaths 

Disease 

Coses 

Deaths 

Actinomycosis. 

1 


Malaria..... 

2 


Cerebrospinal meningitis. 

13 

1 

OphthalmiA iiftonatonim ,.. -- 

1 


Diphtheria.-. 

18 


Poliomyelitis_ _ _ 

12 


Dysentery: 



Puerperal fever... 

4 


Amebic.... 

4 


Scarlet fever. __ __ _ _ 

134 


Bacillary. 

6 


Tetanus_ ___ 

4 

3 

Encephalitis, lethargic. 

1 


Trachoma..... 

1 


Erysipelas_ 

13 


Tuberculosis (all forms)_ _ 

179 

58 

Food poisoning..... 

12 


Typhoid fever_ _ 

17 

1 

Tnflnftnzft _ 

8 

6 

Undulant fever. _ _ _ 

9 









REPORTS OF CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND 
YELLOW FEVER RECEIVED DURING THE CURRENT WEEK 

Aoto.—The following reports Include only items of unusual incidence or of special Interest and the occur¬ 
rence of these diseases, eT-cept yellow fever, in localities which had not recently reported cases. All reports 
of yellow fever are published currently. 

A table showing the accumulated figures for these diseases for the year to date is published in the Public 
Health Rbpobtb for the last Friday in each month. 

Plagae 

Brazil .—^Plague has been reported in Brazil as follows: During the 
month of May 1949, 8 cases with 2 deaths, in Ceara State, 1 case in 
Pernambuco State; during the month of June 1949, 1 case in Ceara 
State. 

Madagascar .—During the period October 11-20, 1949, 10 fatal 
cases of plague were reported m Pianarantsoa Province, M adagascar. 

Netlierlands Indies — Java — Jogjakarta .—^During the week ended 
October 8, 1949, 35 cases of plague, all fatal, wore reported in Jog¬ 
jakarta Residency, Java. Plague has also been reported in Jogjakarta 
City as follows: Week ended October 22, 8 cases; week ended October 
29, 6 cases. 

Peru .—^During tlie month of May 1949, plague was reported m 
Peru as follows: Lima Department, Huacho Province, 3 cases, 1 death; 
Piura Department, Huancabamba Province, 3 cases. 

Smallpox 

Argerdim .—^During the period Juno 1-30, 1949, 86 cases of small¬ 
pox (alastrim) were reported in Argentina, including 36 cases in 
Buenos Aires Province and 19 cases in Chubut Territory. 

French Egualorial Africa .—^During the month of August 1949, 102 
cases of smallpox, with 23 deaths, were reported in French Equatorial 
Africa. 

Mexico—Mexico (My .—^Por the week ended October 22, 1949, 
7 cases of smallpox were reported m Mexico City, Mexico. 

Syria — Al&ppo and Hama .—^During the week ended October 16, 
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1949, 8 cases of smaUpox were reported in Aleppo, Syria, and 19 
cases were reported in Hama. 

Typhus Fever 

Mexico .—^During the period October 2-22, 1949, 9 oases of typhus 
fever were reported in Mexico City, Mexico, and during the period 
October 9-22, 7 cases were reported in the city of Monterrey. 

Poland .—^During the period September 4-October 1,1949, 36 cases 
of typhus fever were reported in Poland. 


DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED NOV. 12, 1949 

[From the Weekly Mortality Indez« issued by the National Olhoe of Vital Statistics] 



Week ended 
Nov. 12,1949 

Correspond¬ 
ing week, 
1948 

Data for 93 large cities of the United States: 

Total deaths - - _ _ _ _ 

8,433 

8,711 

409,556 

622 

719 

29,278 

70,066,380 

7,798 

5.8 

9.1 

8,534 

MedlaTi for 3 prior ynars . _ _ _ . _ _ _ _ 

Total dpaths,‘first 4S wpaItr of ypar_ _ 

411,273 

621 

Daaths imdar 1 y»ar of . _ ... . . _ _ _ ... .. 

MadiaTi for S prior ypara _ _ _ 

Deaths under 1 year of age, first 45 weeks of year. 

Data Itom industrial insurance companies: 

Policies in foree _ _ _ _ ..^ . 

29,894 

70,814,473 

10,618 

7.8 

9.3 

Number of death claims _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate. 

Death claims per 1,000 policies, first 45 weeks of year, annual rate. 
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Average Poliomyelitis Incidence Reported in 
the Counties of the United States, 1932-1946 


By Alexander G. Gilliam, Fay M. Hemphill and 
Jean H. Gerende* 

The tendency in the United States for epidemics of poliomyelitis 
to be distributed irregularly both geographically and in time was noted 
by Frost in 1913 (/)- Lavindcr, Freeman and Frost (j 0) also observed 
that up to 1916 both endemic and epidemic poliomyelitis had been 
more frequently reported in northern than in southern portions of 
this country. Predilection of the disease for irregular distribution 
in time and in place has been documented further by Dauer's studios 
of the county distribution of reported cases for the individual yeai*s 
1933 thro\igh 1948 (S), In examination of his annual maps he has 
noted that areas of high incidence vary in extent and location and that 
there is generally an interval of several years between periods of high 
incidence in any one locality. The latter fact had been oboerved 
in this country by Lavinder, Freeman and Frost {8) on the basis of 
a more limited experience and prior to that time by Wemstedt (4) 
in Sweden as well as others (5),^ 

It is not possible from Dauer's published data to determine whether 
the observed annual regional differences in incidence persist or whether 
they tend to disappear over a period of years. Nor from these, or 
other published data, can one subject to any quantitative test the 
impression that an interval of several years elapses between periods of 
high incidence in any one locality. It is therefore proposed to examine 


^Soxuor Surgoon, Public Health Sorvieo (now at National Cancer Institute, Bethusda, Md.); Sanitarian 
<R), Communicable Disease Center, Public IXealth Service, Atlanta, Ga.; and Statistical Assistant, Depart¬ 
ment of Epidemiology, University of Michigan School of Public Health (now Analytical Statistician, 
Armed Forces Institute of Pathology, Washington, D. O.), respectively. 

Collection of basic data was Instituted while the senior author was on detail to the OfQce of Malaria Con¬ 
trol in War Areas (now the Communicable Disease Center). Their analysis was initiated wliile he was 
on detail to the Department of Epidemiology, the University of Michigan School of Public Health. Work 
undertaken at the latter institution was aided by a grant Itom the National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis. 

1 This phenomenon had been noted earlier by Lovett and Richardson (S) on the basis of experience in 
Massachusetts, but these authors postulated a 2-year periodicity which subsequent experience Ims not con¬ 
firmed. The most adequate early documentation of the “sparing effect” of an epidemic of poliomyelitis—in 
the present-day sense—appears to be that of Wemstedt U)> 

(1676) 
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the distribution by county of poliomyelitis reported to the Public 
Health Service during the years 1932 to 1946, inclusive, with these 
general questions in mind. This report deals with average reported 
incidence for the entire 15-year period and a subsequent report will 
examine the same data from the standpoint of annual incidence and 
epidemic recurrence. 

Sources of Data 

Since 1932 the various State Departments of Health have submitted 
to the Division of Pubhc Health Methods, Pubhc Health Service, the 
number of cases reported monthly from the counties of their jurisdic¬ 
tion.^ At the end of the year such records are corrected for duplica¬ 
tion, changed diagnoses, etc., and annual totals for the State (not the 
individual counties) are published in The Notifiable Diseases, a sup 
plement to Public Health Eeports. The available information 
does not allow" some cases to be allocated to county of report, hence the 
monthly totals do not in all instances exactly equal the final total 
credited to the State in The Notifiable Diseases. 

Data in this study are drawn from summation of these monthly 
reports by counties. Where annual totals so derived for all counties 
differed materially from State totals as published, additional data were 
provided by the State Health Department concerned. Where the 
difference was slight, monthly reports as originally received were 
used. Thus, during the 15-year period in question the distribution of 
142,744 reported cases by county and year of occurrence is available. 

This differs little from the 143,565 cases recorded for the same period 
in The Notifiable Diseases, It means, essentially, that 821 cases, or 
0.58 percent of the total in this study, were not susceptible to alloca¬ 
tion to county of report. 

It appears necessaiy to emphasize that in most States in this country 
no distinction is made between paralytic and nonparalytic polio¬ 
myelitis in cases oflBcially reported. There is thus no relatively objec¬ 
tive criterion for comparing reported incidence in two localities at one 
time or even in the same locality at different times. Although per¬ 
sonal experience (Gilliam) suggests that the true ratio of paralytic to 
nonparalytic disease varies with epidemics, the situation is not in¬ 
frequently encountered where suspected abortive and nonparalytic 
disease is reported ofliciaUy in one county and only paralytic disease 
registered in an adjoining political jurisdiction patently involved in 
the same epidemic. In addition, though poliomyelitis is probably 
better recorded in this country than many other communicable dis¬ 
eases, completeness of reporting varies considerably from time to 

> In^some^States certain Incorporated oities are politioally independent of the counties to which they are 
geographically contiguous. Por purposes of State morbidity reports, and in this study, they are regarded as 
counties. 
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time and from place to place (7, 8). These limitations must be 
recognized in any analysis of reported poliomyelitis. It must be 
emphasized, therefore, that this study deals with poliomyelitis 
reported in the counties of the United States for a 15-year period, 
1932-46. 

Results 

The map iUustratos the average annual case rate per 100,000 
population calculated from cases reported in the counties of the United 
States for the 15-year period 1932 to 1946, indusive. It is seen that no 
cases were reported in this period in 2.65 percent (82) of the counties. 
These counties are irregularly distributed with no tendency towards 
grouping and show no predilection for geographic sections. Their 
distribution appears to be associated with population of the counties, 
since all 82 were counties with less than 25,000 people; 71 with less 
than 10,000; and 50 with less than 5,000. 

It is further noted that in 2.68 percent (83) of the coimties, rates of 
20 or more cases per 100,000 population were recorded. Those coun¬ 
ties are similarly distributed UTCgularly except that a tendency towards 
grouping is noted in three areas and these high rates are for the most 
part limited to the northern counties.® Thus, only 7 of the 83 coimties 
with high rates are southern. That chance also plays a role in the 
high average annual rates in some counties is evident from the fact 
that in 54 the estimated population in 1939 was loss than 25,000 
However, in five counties with high rates the population was estimated 
to be greatei' than 100,000. These counties are; Hem and Tulare, 
California; Winnebago, Illinois; Heimepin, Minnesota; and Broome, 
New York. In all of them, except Tulare County, the high average 
annual rate was largely contributed to by one epidemic of more than 
100 cases per 100,000 population and in one county, Kom, this high 
rate was exceeded in 3 of the 15 years. 

From examination of the map it would appear that the southern 
States not only are deficient in counties reporting high average annual 
rates but that the average reported incidence is lower in this section 
in the period under study. This visual impression is borne out in 
subsequent analyses both on the basis of frequency distributions of 
rates and total rates. 

Frequency distributions of county rates are shown in table 1 for the 
standard geographic divisions of the United States and for northern 

> Here and elsewhere in this report northern counties are considered as those counties lying north of a line 
forming the southern boundaries of Virginia, Kentucky, Missouri, Kansas, Colorado, Utah, and Nevada 
and continued westward through the counties of California, the majority of whose area lies aboye or below 
It. This line has been selootod largely for convonionoe but certain analyses, in addition to those recorded 
here, suggest that with some exceptions it represents a fairly good dividing point insofer as reported polio¬ 
myelitis is concerned. As Is readily evident from the map, an important exception is in the State of 
California* 
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Table 1. Percentage distribution of counties in each geographic division by average 
annual poliomyelitis morbidity rates, 19S2-46, inclusive 


Percentage of counties in each rate group 


Geographic division 


Average annual rate per 100,000 population 



0 

0.1-4 

5-9 

10-14 

15-19 

20 and 
over 

Total 

New England..... 

1.49 

13.43 

68.66 

16.42 

0 

0 

lOO 

Middle Atlantic. 

0 

36.30 

38.36 

14.38 

2.74 

8.22 

100 

East North Central____ 

0 

33.72 

50.00 

31.88 

11.93 

1.00 

2.75 

100 

West North Control__ 

1.45 

33.01 

21.42 

8.37 

3.87 

100 

South Atlantic.... 

6.18 

60.28 

2S.32 

4.49 

1.04 

.69 

lOO 

East South Central... 

0 

66.87 

34.34 

5.77 

1.92 

1.10 

100 

West South Central.. 

3.83 

66.32 

33.19 

5.75 

1.70 

.21 

100 

Mountain._-_ 

7.89 

30.47 

28.67 

20.07 

6.81 

6.09 

100 

PacMo__ 

1.60 

19.66 

34.59 

24.06 

13.53 

6.77 

100 


Northern counties_-_ 

2.62 

33.57 

69.89 

38.71 

29.21 

16.17 
6.68 

6.13 

3.90 

100 

Southern counties____ 

2.88 

1.83 

.01 

100 


United States_____ 

2.66 

43.33 

35.19 

12.24 

3.91 

.2.68 

100 



and southern counties as previously definetl. More than 60 percent of 
the southern counties recorded rates of less than 5 poi* 100,000 while 
about 35 percent of the northern counties fell into this rate class. 
Further, in only 8 percent of southern counties were rates of 10 or 
more reported, while about 25 percent of northern counties recorded 
average rates of this magnitude. 

Individual geographic divisions lying largely or wholly in the 
northern or southern sections differ little from the larger sections of 
which they are a pai't in distribution of county rates. The Mountain 
and Pacific divisions, however, contain a substantial number of 
counties classed as southern, and both divisions follow a northern type 
of rate distiibution. It is worthy of note that in the Pacific division 
the counties of southern Califoi’nia contribute materially to the 
northein type of rate distribution. 

In table 2 the northern and southern counties are distiibutcd in 
several population groups and total cases and average annual rates 
are recorded. The estimated mid-year (1939) population was less 
than 10,000 in 25 percent of the 1,948 cotmties classed as northern 
and in 20 percent of the 1,147 enunties classed as southern. These 
northern counties compiised about 3 percent of the total northern 
population and reported about the same percentage of cases. In 
the southern section they comprised about 4 percent of the population 
and accounted for slightly less than 3 percent of the southern cases. 

The heavily populated northern counties of 100,000 or more people 
comprised only 7 percent of the county units but included about 
57 percent of the northern population and accounted for a like per¬ 
centage of the cases. On the other hand counties of this size made 
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Table 2. Distribution of northern and southern counties in several population ffoups^ by 
total number of cases reported 1932-46 and average annual rates per lOOjOOO population 


Population group i 

Counties 

1939 population 

Cases 1933-46 

Average 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

An uual 
rate 

Northern wwntiee 








0-9,000. 

492 

25.26 

2,940,102 

3.11 

3,415 

3.17 

7.74 

10,000-24.000. 

769 

39.47 

12,598,249 

13.33 

14,228 

13.20 

7.63 

25,000-49.000-. 

382 

19.61 

13,062,656 

13.82 

15,625 

14.50 

7.97 

60,000-99,000. 

170 

8.73 

12,088,694 

12.79 

13,629 

12.65 

7.52 

100,000-499,000. 

112 

6.76 

24,127,892 

25.53 

27,784 

26.78 

7.68 

500,000 and over. 

23 

1.18 

29,696,379 

31.42 

33,088 

80 70 

7.43 

Total. 

1,948 

100.00 

94,513,972 

100.00 

107,769 

100.00 

7.60 

Southern couraiea 








0-9.000. 

225 

19.62 

1,407,014 
8,288,218 

3.86 

054 

2.73 

4.52 

10,000-24,000. 

494 

43 07 

22.72 

5,013 

16.90 

4.76 

26,000-49.000-. 

300 

26.15 

10.072,031 

27.60 

7,219 

20.64 

4.78 

60,000-99,000-. 

83 

7.24 

5,360,472 

14.69 

4,329 

12.38 

5.38 

100,000-199,000-. 

43 

3.75 

8,101,825 

22.20 

9,356 

26.75 

>7.70 

500,000 and over. 

2 

.17 

3,258,506 

8.93 

7,204 

20.60 

#14.74 

Total. 

1,147 

100.00 

36,488,156 

100.00 

34,975 

100.00 

#6.39 

United States 




3.32 




0-9,000. 

717 

23.17 

4,347,116 

4,369 

3.06 

6.70 

10,000-24,000. 

1,263 

40.81 

20,886,467 1 

15.94 

20,141 

22,844 

14.11 

6.43 

25,000-49,000-. 

682 

22.04 

23,134,687 

17.66 

16.00 

6.58 

50,000-99,000-. 

253 

a 17 

17,449,166 
32,229,717 

13.32 

17,958 1 

12.58 

6.86 

100,000-499.000. 

155 

5.01 

24.60 

37,140 

26.02 

7.68 

600,000 and over. 

25 

.80 

32,954,975 

25.16 

40,292 1 

28.23 

8.15 

Total. 

3,095 

loaoo 1 

131,002,128 

100.00 

142,744 

100.00 

7.26 


1 Counties are grouped according to their mid-year (1939) estimated population. Because of increases 
or decreases in population all counties did not aotu^y remain in the same population group throughout the 
15-year period. 

> Southern counties, excluding southern California: 100,000-499,000—6.1; 500.000 and ov6e^ 8.3; total—5.2. 


up only 4 percent of the southern reporting units with 31 percent 
of its population and 47 percent of its cases. 

Thus, the southern counties are slightly deficient in units of less 
than 10,000 population and more greatly deficient in heavily populated 
counties. These relative deficiencies are compensated for by a 
relative excess in reporting units of 26,000 to 49,000 population. 
In addition, the more populous southern units recorded a dispro¬ 
portionately high percentage of southern cases. 

For the country as a whole more than two-thirds of the cases in 
this 15-year period were reported from counties of 50,000 or more 
population, which made up only 14 percent of the total counties. 
Although this might be expected, it seems deserving of emphasis in any 
(consideration of a visual representation of geographic distribution of 
disease, such as is illustrated in the map. 

Average annual rates for northern and southern counties are shown 
in table 2 for counties divided into six population groups. In the 
northern (counties there is no discernible difference in rates among the 
six population groups shown. Among southern counties, however, 
there is a fairly definite increase in rates in the three classes with 50,000 
or more population. These differences remain even when the populous 
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counties of southern California are excluded. For the country as a 
whole, the same tendency is noticed for the counties with populations 
of 50,000 or more. 

Studies in this country and elsewhere have stated that in general 
the risk of clinical attack decreases as population density increases. 
Both northern and southern experience noted hero would appear to be 
at variance with this thesis, since in the northern counties average 
risk appeared uniform in all population groups and in the southern 
counties average risk increased with population. It should be pointed 
out, however, that most studies in this country dealing with risk of 
attack as related to density of population were made during the 
period when official reports included few nonparalytic cases, that is, 
when the incidence in one area could be more fairly compared with 
reported incidence in another than is possible now. Further, data 
recorded here probably reflect population density too inadequately 
to comprise a fair test of this particxilar point. One would expect, 
a priori, that the proportion of nonparalytic cases reported would 
increase with size of population in the reporting unit. Any effort to 
explain why this might occur more frequently in the south than in 
the north would be pure speculation. It will be recalled, however, 
that the initial impetus in this country towards recording nonparalytic 
disease was first manifest in the New England, and some of the 
Middle Atlantic States in the late 1920's. 

The total rate recorded for all northern counties is significantly 
greater than the rate for all southern counties. Whether or not this 
represents a difference in actual incidence or a difference in reporting 
is again a matter of speculation. The data of Collins (S), comprising 
a canvass for past history of paralytic disease in samples of northern 
and southern populations, support the impression that the northern 
section may have actually experienced a greater incidence than the 
southern. During this periocl, however, the States classed hero as 
southern reported a numerically, but not significantly, higher crude 
death rate from poliomyelitis than the northern States. (0.82 per 
100,000 vemus 0.73 per 100,000). 

In table 3 the percentages of counties of different population groups 
falling into several average annual rate classes are shown for northern 
and southern coimties. Units in both sections reporting no cases in 
15 years are limited to the less populous counties. Among the 
northern counties about 43 percent of those with less than 10,000 
population reported rates of less than 5 while only 13 percent of the 
most populous counties recorded such rates. There is thus, with in¬ 
crease in population, a decrease in percentage of counties in the under 
5 rate group, while an opposite tendency is apparent in the 5-9 group. 
For the whole northern expeiience, the largest proportion of counties 
fell in the 5-9 rate group. 

8C1834—49-2 
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Table 3. Pprcentagp distribution of northern and southern counties in several population 
and avera^ annual rate groups 



Average annual case rates per 100,000 XMpuIatlon 

Total 

percent 

Population group i 

0 

0.1-4 

5-9 

10-14 

15-19 

.. .1 

20 and 
over 

Northern counties 

0-9,000. 

10.000-24.000_ _ _ _ _ _ 

8.94 

.66 

34.55 

35.89 

29.07 
38.10 

16 67 
16.05 

5.C9 

.5.46 

5 08 

3 25 

100 

100 

c 

s 

80.37 

44.50 

15.97 

4.97 

4.19 

100 

50,000-90,000. 


36.29 

44.12 

12.35 

4.32 

4.12 

100 

100,000-490.000. 


25.89 

50.80 

18.75 

2.68 

1.79 

100 

500,000 and over... 


13.04 

69.56 

8.70 

4.36 

4.36 

100 



Total..-. 

2 52 

33.57 

38.71 

16.17 

6.13 

3.90 

100 


Southern counties 

0-9,000. 

12 00 

53.78 

22.22 

8.00 

3.11 

.89 

100 

10,000-24,000. 

1.21 

62.56 

28.95 

6.67 

1.21 

.41 

100 

25,000-49,000. 

65 34 

29.67 

3.33 

1.33 

.33 

100 

50,000-99,000. 


55.42 

38.55 

4.82 

1.21 


100 

100,000-499,000. 


34.89 

46.51 

9.30 

4.65 

4.65 

100 

500,000 and over,..... 


60.00 

60.00 

100 






Total. 

2 88 

59.89 

29.21 

5.58 

1.83 

.61 

100 

United States 

0^,000. 

9,90 

.87 

40.58 

26.02 

13.95 

4.88 

3.77 

100 

10,000-24,000. 

46.32 

34.52 

12 35 

3.80 

2.14 

100 

26,000-491000. 

46.75 

37.98 

10.41 

3.37 

2.49 

100 

50,000-99,000. 


41.90 

42.29 

9 88 

3.16 

2.77 

100 

100,000-499,000. 


28 39 

49.68 

16.13 

3.22 

2.58 

100 

600,000 and over.. 


12.00 

68.00 

8.00 

8.00 

4.00 

100 



Total . 

2.65 

43.33 

35.19 

12.24 

3.91 

2.68 

100 



1 See footnote 1, table 2. 


Among southern counties the same relationsliips are noted except 
that in the total experience the greatest proportion of counties foil 
into the under 5 rate group instead of the 6-9 class. 

The tendency in both sections for the pei*centage of counties in 
the rate group 10-14 to decrease with increase in population is not 
regular, since in the north the highest percentage is found in the 
100,000 to 499,000 population class and in the south the porcontagos 
increase in the counties with 50,000 or more population. In the two 
classes representing rates of 15 or more per 100,000 no regular rela¬ 
tionship to population of county is apparent. In addition, the 
number of counties falling in these rate classes is small. 

For the country as a whole it may be said that units reporting no 
cases are limited to the counties with small populations. On the 
other hand, higher rates were reported in about the same proportion 
of these counties as in counties with greater population. Among the 
rate groups considered, the mode appeal's in the under 5 rate class for 
counties under 50,000 population and in the 5-9 rate class for counties 
with more than 50,000. 

Summary 

The average annual rates calculated from cases of poliomyelitis 
reported in the counties of the United States during 15 years, 1932Ht6, 
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have been grouped in 6 rate classes and mapped. When this map is 
divided into northern and southern sections by the parallel represent¬ 
ing a general westerly continuation of the southern border of Virginia, 
it is observed that; 

1. Of the small proportion (2.68 percent) of counties reporting the 
highest rates, most lie in the northern section with little other tend¬ 
ency towards geographic concentration evident. 

2. No tendency towards grouping nor sectional predilection is 
manifest by the counties (2.65 percent) in which no cases were re¬ 
corded. 

3. Higher average annual rates appeared to prevail in the northern 
section. 

Further analysis of those rates confiimed the impression, gained 
from review of the map, that the rates reported from the northern 
counties were higher in the penod under review. It cannot bo de¬ 
termined from these data, however, whether the reported differences 
between northern and southeim sections are duo to differences in 
actual incidence of manifest disease, to differences in reporting, or to 
other factors, such as variation in age and racial distribution of 
populations. 

Analysis of counties in several population groups showed that the 
southern section was slightly deficient in lightly populated and more 
greatly deficient in heavily populated counties. For the whole 
United States counties of 50,000 population or more comprised only 
about 14 percent of all counties, included about 63 percent of the 
population and accounted for over two-thirds of all cases. Among 
the northern counties little difference was observed between rates for 
the different population groups. In southern counties, however, 
while the average rates were about the same among the groups under 
50,000 population, a striking rate increase was observed with popu¬ 
lation increase in the 3 classes comprising those of 50,000 and over. 

For the country as a whole the units reporting no cases were limited 
to the lightly populated counties. Among the rate groups examined, 
the mode appears in the under 5 per 100,000 class for counties under 
50,000 population and in the 5-9 class for more populous counties. 
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Poliomyelitis Epidemic Recurrence in the Counties 
of the United States, 1932-1946 

By Alex/inder G. Ghuah. Fat M. Heheiiiix and Jean H. Gerbndb* 

lu the preceding report (1) certain analyses were made of the cases 
of poliomyelitis reported in the counties of the United States for the 
15-year period 1932 through 1946. That study was largely concerned 
■with average annual rates recorded. This report deals with the same 
basic data from the point of view of testing the observation made by 
Wernstedt (S), that areas passing through epidemics of poliomyelitis 
experience several years of relative freedom before epidemic recur¬ 
rence. It was noted that others have called attention to this pheno¬ 
menon but that no quantitative test of tho impression was possible from 
published literature. 

Sources of Data 

The data discussed represent the cases reported, by county of origin, 
by the various State Health Departments to the Public Health Serv¬ 
ice. The detailed sources of those data, together -with some comment 
on their limitations, have been described previously (1). In this 

•Senior Surgeon, Public Health Service (now at National Cancer Institute, Bethesda, Md.); Sanitarian 
(B), Ooimnunlcable Disease Center, Public Health Service, Atlanta, Qa.; and Statistical As^tant, De¬ 
partment of Epidemiology, University of Michigan School of Public Health (now. Analytical Statistician, 
Armed Porces Institute of Pathology, Washington, D. 0.), respectively. 

Collection of basic data was Institated while the senior author was on detail to the Office of Malaria Con¬ 
trol in War Areas, (now the Communicable Disease Center). Their analysis was initiated "while he was 
on detail to the Department of Epidemiology, the University of Michigan School of Public Health. Work 
undertakenat the latter institution was aided byagrantfrom the National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis. 
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study, annual rates for the years 1932 through 1939 are based on 
annual county population estimates as of July 1, obtained by arith¬ 
metic interpolation of the 1930 and 1940 censuses. Population esti¬ 
mates for the remaining years were made by arithmetic extrapolation 
of the same census figures. 

Because of the lai‘go population dislocations which occurred just 
preceding and during the war years, some objection may be made to 
this method of population estimates. In areas such as southern 
California, for example, calculated rates are too high since the popu¬ 
lation estimates are undeniably low. Such objections are valid but 
are outweighed by the necessityjlin^the^analyses to follow, for annual 
estimates made on a consistent basis. It is believed that while the 
rates here reported are badly distorted for some areas and in some years, 
this distortion is insufficient to seriously disturb the general observa¬ 
tions made. 


Frequency Distribution of Annual Rates 

In the precedii^ report (1) it was noted that in counties classed as 
southern ^ the average annual incidence of reported poliomyelitis was 
less than in northern counties dming the period imder study. In 
addition, the frequency distributions of these rates were different in 
the two sections. 

To test these differences fmther, annual rates have been calculated 
for each of the 3,095 counties, or a total of 46,425 county rates in the 
15-yeai’ period. The distribution of these rates for northern and 
southern counties is shown in table 1. It is readily evident that the 
differences noted in average annual rates in the two sections are also 
apparent when annual rates are assembled. Thus, each of 1,948 
northern counties was at risk of reporting no cases as well as 1 or more 
cases annually 15 times dui'ing this period; or for all northern counties 
there wore 29,220 epidemic opportunities. In 16,250 of such instances 
(55.61 percent) no cases were reported. This is in contrast to southern 
experience where no cases were recorded in 62.43 percent of instances. 
On the other end of the rate scale, incidence of 100 or more per 100,000 
was reported in 0.92 percent in northern expciience and in only 0.28 
percent among southern counties. 

Viewed in terms of epidemic opportunities table 1 represents county 
rates actually reported during a 16-year period. The entire distribu¬ 
tion of these rates expresses the average annual risk northern and 
southern counties experienced. It may therefore be said that each 
percentage listed in table 1 represents the average annual risk each 
county experienced of reporting each rate noted. For example, based 

1 Counties classed as southern are those lying south of the parallel representing a general westerly con- 
tinuatioii of the southern border of Virginia. 
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on cases reported from 1932 to 1946, a northern county annually had 
about 56 chances in 100 of reporting no cases at all and less than 1 
chance in 100 of recording a severe epidemic of 100 or more cases per 
100,000. 

Table 1. Frequency distribution of annual rates for reported poliomyelitis in northern 
and southern counties during the IS^year period, 1932-^6 


Number and percent of counties experiencing 
each annual rate 


Annual rate por 100,000 population 

Noithern counties 

Southern counties 

Number 

Pei cent 

Number 

Percent 

No oases..... 

16,250 

55 61 

10,741 

62.43 

0.1-4.-. 

4,051 

13.86 

2,260 

13.14 


3,331 

11.40 

1,795 

10.43 

10-14. 

1,705 

5 81 

856 

4.98 

15-19. 

997 

3 41 

465 

2.70 

20-24. 

590 

2 02 

288 

1.67 

25-29. 

476 

1.03 

171 

.99 

30-34. 

319 

1 09 

172 

1.00 

35-39. 

238 

.82 

88 

.51 

40-49... 

343 

1.17 

131 

.70 

50-74. 

456 

1.56 1 

135 

.78 

76-09. 

195 

,67 

56 

.33 

100-149 . 

156 

.6.5 

37 

.22 

160-199 . 

62 

.21 

4 

.02 

200 and over... 

61 j 

.18 

6 

.04 

Total. 

20,220 

iUO 00 

17,206 

100 00 


Definition of an Epidemic 

Table 1 also provides a basis for defining an epidenadc in terms of 
recorded experience. An epidemic is generally regarded as an unusual 
and temporary increase in the prevalence of a particular disease in a 
specified population. Unusual increase implies a rate that is 
imcommonly noted. With poliomyelitis it is not satisfactory to con¬ 
sider as epidemic a rate exceeding average incidence since the average 
rate frequently is composed.largely of a few unusual episodes. Thus, 
in over half of the epidemic opportunities of this experience no cases 
at all were recorded. 

What may be regarded in a statistical sense as unusual is a matter of 
opinion; there are degrees of ^‘unusualncss.'^ It is general practice, 
however, to consider as uncommon an event occuiTing not oftener 
than about 5 times in 100 opportunities. Accumulation of percentages 
in table 1 shows that rates of less than 35 per 100,000 population wore 
reported in about 95 percent (94.86) of northern experience and rates 
of less than 25 per 100,000 were recorded in a similar (95.35) proportion 
of southern epidemic opportunities. Thus, in northern counties a 
rate of 35 or more, and in southern counties a rate of 25 or more per 
100,000, was registered in about 5 out of 100 epidemic opportunities. 

On the basis, therefore, of rates noted in pohomyehtis reported for 
the coxmties of the United States during a 15-yeai* period, an epidemic 
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will be considered as an annual rate of 35 or more per 100,000 among 
northern counties and 25 or more per 100,000 for southern counties. 
It is not intended to imply that this definition satisfies all requirements 
needed in a general definition of an epidemic of poliomyelitis but it 
docs reflect actual reported experience. 

It is further not intended to imply that the definitions of an epidemic 
derived from these data are necessai-fly of general application in the 
United States. Differences in reported poliomyelitis in the 15 years, 
1932 to 1946, between the counties classed as northern and southern 
required the adoption of different epidemic standards in the two sec¬ 
tions for that period. These standards are based on observed expe¬ 
rience and are subject to revision as further experience accumulates. 

Attention has been focused on the increasing tendency since the 
late 1930's toward the occurrence of epidemics of poliomyelitis in the 
southern States. If this tendency towards increase, either in actual 
incidence or in reporting, has been generally greater in the southern 
than in the northern States then a different epidemic standard in the 
two sections has ah*eady lost any general significance. Therefore, it 
must be reiterated that the definitions here presented apply to polio¬ 
myelitis reported in the 15 years, 1932 to 1946, and are applicable only 
to counties and not to reporting imits as largo as States. 

In focusing attention on the increase reported in the southern Statcb, a similar 
increase in northern States has been generally overlooked. A comparison of the 
two sections on the basais of changes in average annual rates, in two 11-year periods, 
is given in the table below and shows that the increase in reported poliomyelitis 
has been similar in both sections. This is albo observed in table 6 where the 16 
years, 1932-46, are divided in five 3-year periods. 

Ratio 

Averagp annual rale 1938-4B 
Aveta^B annued rate 1927-37 

Loss than 1.0.. 

1.0-1.9.-__ 

2.0-2.9_ .. . 

3.0-3.9.. - 

4.0-4.9... 

5.0-5.9. . 

6.0-6.9.- __ 

Total.. 

California=1.23 (omitted above) 

*Including the Distiiot of Columbia. 

The five northern Stales reporting decreases experienced epidemics in 1931 or 
1935, or in both years. 

In table 2 rate groups are further divided|m “degree of epidemicity'' 
and average annual risk for each class is given for northern and 
southern counties in several population groups. Rates of 100 or more 
per 100,000 are ai*bitrarily regarded as “severely epidemic^' in both 


Southern 

States 

0 

6 

3 

3 

0 

1 

0 


13 


Northern 

States* 

5 

15 

8 

4 

1 

1 

1 


36 
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Table 2. Averagis annual risk, of poliomyelitis epidemics of different severity, experienced 
during the ISyear period, 1932-46, by northern and southern counties in several popular 
tion groups 


Probability of epidemic 


Epidemlo severity 

Annual rate 
per 100,000 

1 

Population of county 


All 

coun- 


10- 

24,000 

25- 

49,000 

50- 

99,000 

100- 

409,000 

600,000 

and 

over 

ties 

Northern covmUes 









Severely epidemic. 


0.0143 

0.0085 

0.0073 

0.0000 

0.0035 

0.0060 

0.0092 

Epidemic. 

Mildly epidemic_ 

35 and over.... 

.0640 

.0496 

.0472 

.0408 

.0412 

.0243 

.0514 


.0460 

.0457 

.0481 

.0460 

.0592 

.0763 

.0474 

Endemic _ 

0.1 to 19_ 

.0882 

.2846 

.4923 

.6590 

.8079 

.8872 

.3451 

Mn CftSAS_ 

0. 

.8012 

.6201 

.4124 

.2542 

.0917 

.0122 

.5561 

29,220 

Total county epidemic op¬ 


7,416 

11,531 

5,720 

2,502 

1,723 

328 

portunities, 1932-46. 





Average annual epidemic 


492 

769 

382 

170 

112 

23 

1,948 

opportunities.^ 

Southern counties 








Severely epidemic. 


.0060 

.0023 

.0013 

.0016 

.0081 

.0000 

.0028 

Epidemic. 

Mildlyflpidflmio__ _ _ __ 

25 and over....! 

.0587 

.0429 

.0396 

.0395 

.0808 

.1428 

.0465 

15 to 24 I 

.0437 

.0441 

.0406 

.0437 

.0599 

.1071 

.0437 

.2855 

.6243 

17,206 

Ende^^c_ _ 

0.1 to 14. 

.0554 

.2390 

.4057 

.6791 

.7657 

.7501 

No cases........__ 

0. 

.8420 

.6840 

.5141 

.3377 

.1030 

.0000 

Total county epidemic op¬ 


3,430 

7,377 

4,538 

1,214 

618 

28 

portunities, 1932-46. 








Average annual epidemic i 


225 

494 

300 

83 

43 

2 

1,147 

opportunities.! 









1 These figures equal the number of counties in each population group in the mid-year, 1939. If some 
counties did not lose or gain population sufificlently to change horn group to group, then the *'tota] epidemic 
opportunities*' in each class would bo 15 times each average annual figure. 


sections. The rate group next lower than that classed as ‘‘epidemic/' 
and experienced about 5 times in 100 “epidemic opportunities," is called 
“mildly epidemic". For northern counties this comprises rates of 20 
to 34 per 100,000 and for southern counties rates of 15 to 24 per 
100,000. All rates below these groups are arbitraiily called “endemic". 

It is noted in table 2 that in each population group probabilities 
recorded are based on a substantial sample of epidemic opportunities 
except in the instance of counties with populations of 500,000 or more. 
There were 328 such opportunities among northern counties and only 
28 among southern counties. Probabilities for southern counties in 
this population class therefore have little stability. It should be 
pointed out also that chance may, and undoubtedly does, play a 
large role in rates experienced in lightly populated counties. Thus, 
in a southern county of 10,000 people, 3 cases make an epidemic and 
in both sections 10 cases, in a population of that size, constitute a 
severe epidemic. The standard error of a rate of 30 per 100,000 in a 
population of 10,000 is ±17.3. Thus, one might expect from 0 to 
about 6 cases by chance alone, although by definition the latter is an 
epidemic. 

In spite of these facts table 2 demonstrates a number of points of 
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interest. Wlion counties are considered without regard to population, 
it is observed that in the period 1932 to 1946 a severe epidemic was 
about 3 times as likely to be reported in a northern county as in a 
southern county. Since by arbitrary definition “epidemic’’ and 
“mildly epidemic” were chosen to comprise about 10 percent of total 
risk, the remaining probabilities are distributed in the “endemic” 
and “no cases” classes. In these, northern experience shows a higher 
risk for “endemicity” and southern experience shows a higher risk for 
reporting no cases. 

Risk related to population of county is also shown in table 2 and is 
illustrated graphically in the chart. Among northern counties 
epidemic risk is relatively great (0.0646) in counties with less than 
10,000 population and decreases regularly as population increases. 
Thus, though the total risk in 15 years has been shown to be similar 
for northern counties in all these population classes (I), the annual 
risk is inversely related to size of population. Among southern 
counties annual epidemic risk is similar to northern experience only in 
counties of less than 100,000. Both aimual and total risk increase in 
the two other population classes. 

The two sections show the same general difference in risk of report¬ 
ing no cases and for recording rates regarded as endemic; such differ¬ 
ences that exist are differences in degree rather than of kind. 

Frequency distributions of rates for northern and southern counties 
recorded for each year, 1932 to 1946, are presented in table 3. Con¬ 
siderable amiual variation is observed around the mean experience 
presented in table 1. Thus, whilo the average epidemic risk was 
0.0514 for northern counties, this probability varied from 0.0046 to 
0.2520 during the 15 years. vSimilaiiy, the risk of a severe epidemic 
varied from 0.0000 to 0.0642 around the mean probability of 0.0092. 
Comparable annual variability is observed among the southern 
(bounties. 


Observed and Expected Epidemic Recurrence 

Table 4 shows the frequency distribution of epidemics, as previously 
defined, reported in 15 years in northern and southern sections. It is 
seen that 1,051 of the 1,948 northem counties reported epidemics 
once or oftener in 15 yearn for a total of 1,501 epidemics. Of these, 
702 counties recorded one epidemic, 267 two epidemics and so on up 
to one county reporting epidemic rates 6 times in 15 years. A similar 
compilation is shown for the southern counties. 

If the average annual probability for an epidemic is equal to p, 
then the chance occurrence of "multiple epidemics in 15 year's may be 
calculated-* by expansion of the point binomial These 


We are ludebtod to Dr. Harold Doru and Jeiome Cornfield of the National Cancer Institute lor suggest¬ 
ing this method of computing cdiance recurrence of epidemics 
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Table 4. Observed and expected epidemic recurrence during the 15-year period, 1932-46 


Number of epidemics 

Number of counties having epidomlos 

Northern 

Southern 

Observed 

Expected i 

Observed 

Expected i 

0. 

897 

883 

690 

662 

1. 


717 


411 

2.. 


272 

129 


3. 

66 

64 

38 


4..... 

14 


6 

4 

6. 

1 

1 

2 


6. 

1 

1 

1 


7 _ __ 



0 


8 



1 


Number of counties. 

1. 

94"S 

1,147 

Counties having 1 or more epidemics in 16 years. 

1,051 


667 

County epidemics. 

1,601 


800 

Epidemic opiwrtunities. 

29,220 

17,206 

Average annual epidemic probability, p. 

.0614 

.0466 


P«>0.60 

P-<0.01 


I Expected epidemic dlstributlon-iCP+cf)!*. 


calculations, for northern and southern counties are also given in 
table 4. It is readily apparent from this table that, among northern 
counties, the observed occurrence of two or more epidemics in the 
15-year period is not significantly different from that calculated on 
the assumption that recurrence is due to chance. Among southern 
counties, however, obseiwed recurrence is significantly greater than 
expected. 

It has been pointed out previously that, by the epidemic definitions 
employed heife, very few cases constitute an epidemic in a lightly 
populated county. In such counties, therefore, epidemic rccuirenco 
may be duo to chance variability in rates alone. The counties were 
therefore divided into two groups, those with populations in 1939 of 
60,000 or over and those with less. Observed and expected epidemic 
recurrence were then tabulated for each group. The results of those 
tabulations are not sho'ivn, but there was no difference in cither section 
between expected and observed recurrence in counties of 50,000 or 
more population. The excess recmTonce noted for southern counties 
in table 4 is hmited to coimties of less than 50,000 population, and 
therefore loses practical significance because of chance variability of 
annual rates in such counties. 

It has never been suggested, however, that epidemic recurrence 
during a period of 15 years is an uncommon event. The data there¬ 
fore have been reassembled, and observed and expected epidemic 
frequency and recurrence tabulated in table 5 for three 5-year periods. 
Among northern coimties there is no significant difference between 
observed recurrence and that expected by chance. Among southern 
counties, however, observed recurrence is significantly less than that 
expected through chance in the period 1937-41, and greater (and of 
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Table 5. Observed and expected epidemic recurrence in three 5-year periods^ 1932-46 


Number of oouutles having epidemics 


Number of epidemics 

1932-36 

1937-41 

1942-46 

Observed 

Expoctod 1 

Observed 

Expecteti 1 

Observed 

Expected ^ 

Northern countieit 







0 . 

1,762 

1,748 

1,691 

1,696 

1,195 

1,191 


184 

191 

335 

324 

611 

616 


12 

8 

21 

26 

125 

127 




1 

1 

16 

13 






1 

1 








Number of epidemics. 

208 


(SO 

913 

Epidemic opportunities. 

9,740 

9,740 

9,740 

Average annual epidemic prob- 







ability, p . 

.0214 

.0390 

.0937 


P=>0.10 

P=>0.20 

P=>0.80 

Southern counties 







0. 

1,036 

1,030 

869 

883 

827 

810 

1. 

105 

112 

286 

237 


292 


5 

5 

11 

25 



3. 

2 



1 



4. 



1 


■■■1 


_ 








122 

m 

: 

i86 

1 OtTOi jn'iltillHSBiMWMH 

6,735 

5,736 

6,735 

Hill t;» JmKi *1 ti m Jti 







ability, p . 

.0213 

.0509 

.0673 


P->0.20 

P=<0.001 

P=>0.01 


»Expected epidemic distribution-(p+j)®. 


borderline significance) than expected in the period 1942-46. When 
the three 5-year periods are combined, howerer, no significant differ¬ 
ence is found between observed and expected recurrence in either 
section (north, P=0.99; south, P=>0.70). 

Separate tabulations, not recorded here, show that the peculiari¬ 
ties obseiwod in table 5 for the two periods, 1937-41 and 1942-46, 
in the southern counties are limited to the counties with less than 
50,000 population. Such differences therefore would appear to lack 
any practical significance because of chance variability in annual 
rates in counties of less than 50,000. 

In table 6 the data have been reassembled into five 3-year periods 
and observed and expected epidemic frequency tabulated for each 
section. It is observed in each section that in four of tlio five periods 
obseiwod recurrence is numerically less than expected by chance. 
However, in only two individual periods (north, 1944-46 and south 
1941-43) is this difference statistically significant. When the five 
periods are combined, however, observed recurrence is significantly 
(P=<(0.01) less than expected for each section. 

It therefore would appear that epidemic recurrence within 15 years 
and within 5 years is not significantly different from that expected by 
chance but is significantly less frequent within a 3-year period. 

Table 7 shows the intervals observed between epidemics in north- 
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Table 6. Observed and expected epidemic recurrence during five 3~year periods, 1932-46 


Number epidemics 


Northern counties 


County epidemics.. 

Epidemic opportunities.. 

Average annual epidemic probability, 
P . 


Southern counties 


bounty epidemics.. 

Epidemic opportunities.. 

Average annual epidemic probability, 
P . 


1 Expected epidemic distribution « (p -h qY. 


1932-1034 

1935-1937 

1938-1940 

1041-1943 

1944-1946 

Observed 

Expected i 

Observed 

Expected ^ 

Observed 

Expected» 

Observed 

Expected i 

Observed 

— 

Expected i 

1,837 1,835 

1,796 1,797 

1,669 1,676 

1,766 1,770 

1,266 1,283 

107 111 

149 147 

271 259 

180 173 

612 575 

4 2 

3 4 

8 13 

2 6 

62 86 

8 4 

116 

155 

287 

184 

760 

5,841 

5,844 

6,844 

5,844 

5,844 

.0197 

.0205 

.0491 

.0315 

.1300 

P->0 10 

P*>0 60 

P*>0.10 

P->0.06 

P-<0 01 

1,109 1,109 

965 068 

1,073 1,073 

902 914 

917 919 

37 38 

175 169 

73 73 

239 216 

216 211 

1 . 

7 10 

. 2 

6 17 

13 16 



1 

- _ _ _ 

1 . 

39 

180 

76'" 

251 

245 

3,441 

3,441 

3,441 

3,441 

3,441 

.0113 

0649 

0221 

.0729 

.0712 

P=»>0 80 

P=>0 20 

P=>0 30 

P = <0.01 

P*>0 50 


ern and southern counties reporting more than one epidemic in the 
15 years under review. In 114 instances (83 northern and 31 south¬ 
ern) epidemics occmTcd in successive year’s while in one instance there 
were 13 year’s between epidemics. There would appear to be no partic¬ 
ular patterrr in distribution of yearly intervals between epidemics, 
thoi^h in about 50 percent the period was’shorter than 4 year’s. 

Table 7. Years intervening between epidemics 


Years intervening 


Number and percent of intervals between epi¬ 
demics 


Nort het n count ies Hout hern count les 


Number Percent Number Percent 
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Summary 

The 3,095 counties of the United States have been divided north 
and south by a line representing a general westerly continuation 
of the parallel forming the southern boundary of Vu^nia and annual 
rates of reported incidence of poliomyehtis calculated for each county, 
1932 through 1946. The frequency distributions of these rates 
reflect the probabilities of roportii^ poliomyelitis in the coimties and 
sections during the 16-year period. 

A rate observed only about 5 times or less in 100 epidemic oppor¬ 
tunities is considered unusual enough to be regarded as epidemic. 
On this basis a rate of 35 or more per 100,000 is regarded as epidemic 
in northern counties and 25 or more per 100,000 in southern counties. 

Degree of cpidemicity has also been classified as “severely epi¬ 
demic,” “mUdly epidemic,” and “endemic” on the basis of observed 
occurrence and distribution of rates in the period 1932-46. A severe 
epidemic was reported about 3 times as frequently in northern as in 
southern counties. 

When the counties are airangod in several population groups, 
it is found that epidemic risk decreased slightly from the less populous 
to the more populous counties in the northern section, but an opposite 
tendency was apparent in soutliera counties. In botli sections the 
annual chance of a county reporting uo case was, as expected, inversely 
related to population. 

The observed frequency of recurrent epidemics within 15 years and 
within 5 years was not significantly different from that expected on 
an assumption that rooxurence was duo to chance. Observed recur¬ 
rence within 3 years, however, was significantly less frequent. 

No particular pattern was apparent in tbo distribution of yearly 
intervals between epidemics, though in approximately 50 percent 
this interval was less than 4 years. 
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INCIDENCE OF DISEASE 

No health department, State or local, can ejfecttvely prevent or control disease without 
knowledge of when, where, and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 

JREPORTS FROM STATES FOR WEEK ENDED NOVEMBER 19, 1949 

For the thirteenth consecutive week the incidence of poliomyelitis 
in the Nation decreased over the preceding week. The total number 
of cases reported for the week is 735 as compared with 751 last week. 
Twenty-six States and the District of Columbia reported decreases, 
17 reported increases, and 5 reported no change. No State showed 
an increase or a decrease of more than 18 cases. The total number 
of cases of poliomyelitis for the year to date is 40,523 as compared 
with 25,691 for the corresponding week last year. 

Influenza cases increased from 1,658 last week to 2,366 for the 
current week, chiefly because of an increase in the incidence in Texas 
(from 1,175 to 1,671) and Virginia (from 133 to 213). A decrease, 
however, was noted in West Virginia (from 28 to 13). Increases 
over the previous week occurred in most of the other diseases shown 
in the following table. Measles increased from 777 last week to 
1,602 for the current week, but remained below the 1944-48 median 
of 1,696. Pneumonia increased from 1,001 to 1,524 for the week. 
Scarlet fever increased from 1,010 last week to 1,295 cases this week. 
Typhoid and paratyphoid fever increased from 40 to 58 cases, and 
infectious encephalitis increased from 9 to 21 cases. Tularemia 
increased from 8 to 15 cases, but no State reported more than 2 cases. 

Two cases of anthrax were reported, one each in Pennsylvania and 
California: two cases of Eocky Mountain spotted fever wore reported 
in North Carolina; and no cases of smallpox wore reported. 

Of 32 States reporting on rabies in animals, 17 reported no cases, 
while the remaining 15 reported a total of 104. The States reporting 
the largest numbers were Now York (25) and Texas (19). The total 
number of rabies in animals reported to date is 5,016 cases as com¬ 
pared with 6,066 for the cori'esponding period last year. 

A total of 8,799 deaths was recorded during the week in 93 large 
cities in the United States, as compared with 8,429 last week; 9,205 
and 9,213, respectively, for the corresponding weeks of 1948 and 1947; 
and 9,205 for the 3-year (1946-48) median. For the year to date 
the total is 418,845, as compared with 419,834 for the same period 
last year. Infant deaths for the current week totaled 684; for last 
week 622; for the corresponding week last year 662; and the 3-year 
median, 686. The cumulative figure is 29,962 as compared with 
30,673 for the same period last year. 

a696) 
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Telegraphic case reports from State health officers for the uoeek ended Nov. 19, 1949 

[Leaders Indicate that no cas^ were reported] 

Rabies 
in ani- 

mals 


ill ^ i 

III 1 

1 r 1 1 

III 1 

III 1 

III 1 

III 1 

III 1 

1 00 ^ 

1 

1 

1 

1 till 

1 <111 

1 1 1 1 1 

1 1111 

1 1 1 1 1 

1 1111 

1 till 

1 till 

1 till 

1 1111 

III 1 

III 1 

III 1 

III 1 

III 1 

III 1 

III 1 

III 1 

III 1 

III 1 

1 r-< 1 1 ^ 1 

III 1 

III I 

1 1 1 

III I 

III 1 

III 1 

III 1 

Whoop- 

ins 

cough 

'■”■'1^3 mf assss s“»- 

0 

7 

57 

4 

34 

21 

23 

11 

11 

2 

Typhoid 
and para- 


1 1 

1-^ 1 1 

1 1 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

Tulare¬ 

mia 

1 1 1 

1 1 1 

1 1 1 

1 1 1 

1 1 t 

1 1 1 

1 1 1 

1 1 1 


1 1 I 

1 1 1 iH 

1 1 1 

1 1 1 

1 1 I 

1 1 1 

1 1 1 

1 1 1 

1 1 1 

1 1 1 

04 I III 

1 III 

1 III 

1 III 

4 III 

1 III 

1 111 

1 III 

III 1 

III 1 

III t 

III I 

III 1 

III 1 

III II 

1 1 iC4 1 iC4 

III II 

III II 

111 II 

III 11 

III II 

III II 

Small- 

pox 

1 1 1 

1 1 1 

1 1 1 

1 1 1 

1 1 1 

4 1 1 

1 1 1 

1 1 1 


1 III 

1 III 

1 III 

1 III 

1 111 

1 III 

1 III 

1 III 

1 III 

1 III 

II III 

II III 

III i 

III i 

III 1 

III 1 

til 1 

III 1 

III 1 

III 1 

III 1 

1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

1 < 1 1 1 1 r 

1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

1 1 r 1 1 1 1 

1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

Scarlet 

& 

14 

1 

1 

83 

4 

13 

d74 

22 

45 

133 

34 

34 
64 
88 

35 

8 

11 

14 

4 

14 

12 

3 

21 

7 

35 

30 

05 

15 
30 

7 


spotted 

fever 

1 1 1 

\ 1 1 

1 1 1 

1 1 1 

1 1 1 

1 1 1 

1 1 t 

1 1 1 

1 1 1 

1 1 1 


1 III 

1 III 

1 III 

1 III 

1 III 

1 III 

1 III 

1 111 

1 III 

1 III 


III 1 

III 1 

III 1 

III 1 

111 I 

til 1 

III 1 

III 1 

1 1 IC9 1 1 1 

III III 

III III 

III III 

111 III 

111 III 

III If 

III III 

III III 

Polio- 

myelitis 

1 

CO «fH 

1 

■■■■■ 

i-«coeoooc4c^ C4 

Pneu¬ 

monia 

1 1 
CA 1 1 

rH 1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

1 4 

1 4 

1 1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

ig 

1 1 

I 1 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 


Menin¬ 

gitis, 

menin¬ 

gococcal 

iH 1 1 

4 

1 1 

1 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

<N 1 I CO 1 

i 1 1 

1 1 1 

1 1 1 

1 1 1 

1 1 1 

1 1 1 

1 1 

1 »C4 t-4 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

II 1 II 

I ICO irH 1 IW 

< 1 1 II 

II 1 II 

11 1 11 

II 1 II 

11 1 II 

I 1 1 II 

II 1 II 

II 1 II 



■ 

36 

11 

81 

43 

50 

10 

20 

30 

107 
60 

82 

20 

3 

108 
10 

8 

8 

4 

al 

57 

2 

10 

6 

1 


■ 

HH 

■ 

i«N j Ug 

1 1 1 

1 1 1 

1 1 I 

1 1 1 

1 1 1 

is-' i 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

1 t 

! 1353 

1 1 1 

t 1 1 

1 1 1 

1 1 1 

1 1 1 

Enceph¬ 
alitis, In¬ 
fections 


f I 

CO 1 1 1-4 

1 1 
t 1 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

1 

1 rH 1 103 

1 1 1 

1 1 1 

1 1 1 

1 I 1 

1 1 t 

iH 1 1 1 

1 1 1 

1 1 I 

1 1 t 

1 1 1 

1 1 1 

1 1 1 

1 1 1 

1 1 • 

( 1 1 1 1 1 r 

1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

1 I 1 1 1 1 1 

1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

1 1 1 1 t 1 1 

1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

Diph¬ 

theria 


00 I • 

1 1 

1 I 
i 1 

1 1 
i 1 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

COtH 04 IcOt- 

1 

f 

1 

1 

I 

1 1 1 

1 1 irH IT- 

1 1 1 

1 1 1 

1 1 1 

1 1 1 

1 1 1 

1 1 1 

1 1 4 

1 t 1 

■irsefliOiTHegoO'^ 

■ 

n 

1 

P 

S 

5 

3 

► 

3 

MBW XKGLAND 

Moinn 

New Hampshire___ 

Vermont___ 

Massachusetts . 

Rhode iBlaad .. 

Connecticut . 

MIDDLE ATLAimC 

New York__._ .. 

Pennsylvauiia— . —. 

BAST NORTH CENTRAL 

Ohio. 

Indiana.. 

lUinola . __ _ _ 

Mifthignn •__ 

Wisconsin ... 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 

Minnesota .. 

Iowa ....- 

Missouri .... 

III J 

III 1 

II) 1 

111 1 

III 1 

III 1 

111 1 

I ! ! ! 

i i 1 § i 

iij ^ i 

ip4j S i1 
!iii |i 

ills 

Dist^i^ of Columbia _ 

Virgil .. 

XVcuri: Vtnrhiifl. 

North Carolina ...— 

South Carolina. __ 

GeorgUi. . 

Florida .-.. 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED NOV. 19, 1949 

[From the Weekly Mortality Index, issued by the National Omre of Vital Statistics] 


Week ended Correspond- 
Nov. 19,19t0 ing week, 1948 


Data for 93 larco cities of the United States 

Total deaths .. 

Median for 3 prior years.... 

Total deaths, first 4C weeks of yoar.. 

Deaths under 1 year of ago.. 

Median for 3 prior years. 

Deaths under 1 year of ago. first 4fi weeks of year. 

Data from industrial insurance companies 

Policies in force. 

Number of death claims . 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate.. 

Death claims per 1,000 policies, fli st 40 weeks of year, annual rate .. 


9,205 
418,845 
684 
686 
29,962 

70,047,185 
12,802 
9.6 
9.1 


9,206 


419,834 


30,673 

70,800,389 

12,859 

9.5 

9.3 


TERRITORIES AND POSSESSIONS 
Hawaii Territory 

Plague {human ),—Information dated November 18, 1949, states 
that one case of proved human plague has been reported in Haina, 
Hamakua District. Onset was on October 31, 1949. This is the first 
case of human plague reported in Hawaii since April 1945. 

Plague (rodent ),—Plague infection was proved positive on October 
26, 1949, in 1 mouse found dead in district 6A, Honokaa area, 
Hamakua District. 

Panama Canal Zone 

Notifiable diseases—September 1949 ,—Certain notifiable diseases 
were reported in the Panama Canal Zone and terminal cities as follows: 


Residence * 


DLsi‘as(.‘ 

Puiiaiiia City 

Colon 

Canal Zone 

Outside the 
Zone and 
t<*miinal 
cities 

Total 


Cases 

Deaths 

Casi's 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cnst‘S 

Deaths 

Coses 

Deaths 

Chickenpox- _ _ _ __ 

G 


1 


0 


1 


14 


Diphtheria . _ _ 

1 



1 




2 


Dysentery: 

Amebic.. 

4 






3 


7 


Bacillary__ 

2 




2 

_ 

4 


8 


H^alitis, infectious_ 




1 


2 


3 


rnffiiPTiTn. 


1 







1 

Leprosy.* __ __ 







1 


1 


Malaria *_ 

4 




3 


84 

1 

91 

1 

Measles_ 





2 


1 


3 


Meningitis, meningococ¬ 
cal__... __ 




1 






1 

Mumps_ 

___ 1 




r 




1 


Pneumonia_ 

1 

14 


4 

23 

2 


5 

323 

25 

Poliomyelitis_ _ __ 




1 


1 


Tetanus__ 

_ 




1 




1 


Tuberculosis. 


g 


6 

5 

2 


8 

35 

24 

Whooping cough- _ _ 


2 



8 

_ 1 



38 

2 

Yaws_ 





3 


8 


Yellow fever_ 








1 

1 













1 If place of infection is known, oasos aro so listed instead of by residence. 
3 5 recurrent cases. * Reported in the Canal Zone only. 
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Virgin Islands 

Notifiable diseases — July-September 1949. —Cases of certain notifi¬ 
able diseases were reported in the Virgin Islands of the United States 
as follows: 


Disease 

July 

August 

September 

Asoaris_ 


3 


Cancer of lower lip__ 

1 



Chickenpox._1____ 

1 



Rntflrfthi’njs ___ ^ _ _ 


1 


Pilarlasis. 

3 

2 

4 

Gonorrhea_ _____ 

11 

12 

16 

Measles____ 

1 


Mnmps__ 

1 


i 

Schistosomiasis____ 

1 


1 

Strongyloidiasis_ __ _ _ 



2 

Syphflfe. 

8 

16 

12 

Tapeworm......... 


2 

Trichuriasis_ __ 

. 13 

12 

i§ 

Tuberculosis, pulmonary__ ___ 



2 

Whooping cough __ _ _ __ _ _ _ 



1 






FOREIGN REPORTS 


CANADA 

Provinces—Notifiable diseases—Week ended Nooember 6, 1949 .— 
During the week ended November 5, 1949, cases of certain notifiable 
diseases wots reported by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics of 
Canada as follows: 


Disease 

New¬ 

found¬ 

land 

Prince 

Edward 

Island 

Nova 

Scotia 

New 

Bruns¬ 

wick 

Que¬ 

bec 

On¬ 

tario 

Mani¬ 

toba 

Sas¬ 

katch¬ 

ewan 

Al¬ 

berta 

Brit¬ 

ish 

Co¬ 

lum¬ 

bia 

Total 

Chickenpox.... 



20 

5 

14C 

198 

69 

60 

68 

136 

710 

Diphtheria. 




20 

h 


4 


30 

Dy^tery, bacillary.. 





9 

7 

2 


uniipi 


18 

Bhoephalltis, infectious 







1 




1 

German meases. 

I 




0 

17 

1 

2 


13 

47 

Influenza. 



7 



4 

0 

1 

^■1 

18 

Measles.. 





88 

45 

UO 

139 

40 

123 

6^ 

Meninritis, meningo- 
coeem_... 





1 

2 

2 

1 

6 

Mumps.. 



76 


24 

121 

5 

11 

12 

60 

808 

Poliomyelftis . . 

1 



2 

2 

7 

1 

7 

7 

1 

28 

Scarlet fever.. 

3 




66 

32 

g 

i 

37 

13 

148 

Tuberculosis (all 







forma). 

1 


2 

12 

238 

19 

26 

12 

15 

60 

380 

Typhoid and paraty¬ 
phoid fever.. 




18 


2 

20 

tJndulant fever. 





4 

3 




2 

9 

Venereal diseases: ; 












Gonorrhea_ 

9 

2 

17 

5 

107 

61 

30 

R 




Syphilis. 

4 

2 

12 

5 

69 

23 

8 


3 


122 

Whooping cough. 





86 

60 


2 

8 

146 
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CUBA 

Habwm—Notifiable diseases — 5 weeks ended October 1949. —Dur¬ 
ing the 5 weeks ended October 1, 1949, certain notifiable diseases 
were reported in Habana, Cuba, as follows: 


Disease 

Cases 

Deaths 

Disease 

Cases 

Deaths 

Diphtheria_ 

23 


Poliomyelitis_ 

1 


Leptospirosis_____ 

1 


Scarlet fever__ 

1 


Malaria _ 

2 


Tuberculosis__ 

3 

1 

Measles_ 

3 


Typhoid fever-_ 

11 

1 








Provinces—Notifiable diseases—6 weeks ended October 1949 .— 
During the 5 weeks ended October 1, 1949, cases of certain notifiable 
diseases were reported in the Provinces of Cuba as follows: 


Disease 

Pinar 
del Rio 

Habana ^ 

1 Matan- 
zas 

Santa 

Clara 

Cama- 

guey 

Orionte 

Total 

PiftTififtr_ 

2 

12 

8 

21 


20 

63 

nhi^TATipnT _ 


1 

2 

3 

Diphthei^ _ _ 

2 

32 

2 



2 

38 


1 

1 





2 

Malaria _......... 

4 

2 

1 

3 

3 

6 

19 

Mpftja1ft.q _ _ ___ 


3 

3 

2 

13 

21 

IPoliomyelitis____ 

1 

1 


1 

3 

Rahiee _ ___ 






1 

1 

Scarlet fever......___ ... . 


1 





1 

T'eta'niis -r-- - -- _- 


1 





1 

Trachoma ___ 



i 




1 

Tuberculosis__ 

8 

12 

12 

3d 

3 

is 

92 

Typhoid fever... 

14 

22 

10 

7 

1 

96 

150 

Undulant fever_........... 



1 

1 

Whooping congh _ 


1 

4 


1 


6 










1 Inclades the city of Habana. 


REPORTS OF CHOLERA," PLAGUE,* SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND 
YELLOW FEVER RECEIVED DURING THE CURRENT WEEK 

Note.-—ThQ following reports incliKio only items of unusual incidence or of special interost and the occur 
rence of these diseases, except yellow fever, in localities which had not recently reported cases. All reports 
of yellow fever are published currently. 

A table showing the accumulated figures for those dLscoses for the year to date is published in the Public 
Health Rbpobts for the last Friday in each month. 

Plague 

Madagascar—Fianarantsoa Province. —During the period October 
21-31, 1949, 9 fatal cases of plague were reported in Fianarantsoa 
Province, Madagascar. 

Netherlands Indies — Java — Jogjakarta. —Cases of plague, all fatal, 
have been reported in Jogjakarta, Java, as follows: In Jogjakarta 
Residency, week ended October 15, 1949, 42 cases, week ended 
October 22, 46 cases; in Jogjakarta City, week ended November 5, 
6 cases. 
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SmaUpox 

Burma—Bassein and Rangoon. —During the week ended November 
5, 1949, 13 cases of smallpox, with 5 deaths, wore reported in Bassein, 
Brnma, and 10 cases with 2 deaths were reported in Rangoon; du ring 
the week ended November 12, 26 cases wci’e reported in Bassein, and 
8 cases in Rangoon. 

Colombia. —During the month of September 1949, 249 cases of 
smallpox (alastrim) were reported in Colombia, including 32 cases in 
the city of Medellin. 

French Eguatorial Afidca .—During the period October 11-20, 1949, 
115 cases of smallpox, with 21 deaths, were reported in French Equa¬ 
torial Africa. 

Great Britain—England and Wales — Liverpool. —^Information dated 
November 11, 1949, stales that 2 cases of smallpox have been reported 
to the Medical Officer of Health in Livei’pool. It is stated that the 
first case developed in a laboratory employee with onset October 29, 
and the second in the brother of the original patient with onset 
November 11. 

Netherlands Indies — Java. —SmaUpox has been reported in cities in 
Java as foUows; Week ended November 5, 1949, Batavia 47 cases, 
Bandoeng 31 cases, Pekalongan 10 cases, Semarang 16 cases; week 
ended November 12, Batavia 84 cases. 

Syida — Hama .—Dming the week ended October 22, 1949, 68 cases 
of smaUpox were reported in the city of Hama, Syiia. 

Typhus Fever 

Colombia. —Dming tho month of September 1949, 305 cases of 
typhus fever with 11 deaths, wei’e reported in Colombia, including 51 
cases (mm-ine type) in MedeUin. 

Yellow Fever 

Gold Coast — Accra. —Durit^ the period October 15-17, 1949, 1 fatal 
ease of yellow fever was reported in Accra, Gold Coast. It is stated 
that this case is believed to have had its origin in Kpandu, with onset 
on October 15. Death occum'd in Accra on October 17. 
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Noiiee 

If you receive this publication regularly, you will soon receive a 
card questionnaire asking whether you wish your name to be retained 
on the mailing list. This questionnaire is required by law so that the 
mailing lists will contain only the names of persons who express 
current interest in receiving the publication. 

Regulations require that your name be dropped from the mailing 
list if you do not fiU out the cai’d questionnaire and return it within 
30 days after its issuance. When you receive the card, be sure to 
return it if you wish to continue receiving copies of Public Health 
Reports. 
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Report of a Nutrition Demonstration Program 
In Ottawa County, Michigan 

By Eiion S. Osborne, Jr., M. D.,* Elbert C. Tabor, Mary M. BoubER, 
Bernici L. Anderson, and Keith If. Frankhahser, M. D.** 

Epidemiological surveys constitute one phase of a comprehensive 
public health nutrition program, which also should include nutritioii 
education and training, and corrective and preventive services. 
Many of th(> nutrition activities undertaken up to this study, how¬ 
ever, have centered largely around nutrition surveys. The teams 
organized by the Nutrition Bi’anc'h of tlie I^blie Ifealth Service have 
concentrated on surveys of the nutritional status of various popula¬ 
tion groups. Wlvile surveys of nutritional status are useful aud 
desirable from an epidemiological point of view and servo to stimulate 
local interest in Uie field of nutrition, they can make only a limited 
contribution toward the realization of the long-range objective— 
establisluneut of nutrition conti*ol programs on a par with other 
aspects of a health department's responsibilities. 

Therefore, it seemed desirable for a nutrition unit to develop a 
pattern for a unified public health nutrition program and to determine' 
how it could be adapted to a specific hoaltli department program. 
Planned as one part of the program, the survey would supply epi¬ 
demiological data whk’h would he used in further developing tlie 
program. Such a project was workc'd out by the nutrition unit of 
the Public Ilc'nllh Service assigned to work in Michigan. In the 
spring of 1946, as the result of coopei’ativo planning between the unit 
and tlie State health department, an effort was made to broaden the 
area of nutrition activities for which the unit was responsible. The 
broad objectives were to investigate and demonstrate a comprehensive 
public health approach to the nutritional problems of a community 
and to incorporate nutrition programs in local health departments 
on a basis similar to traditional programs in communicable disease, 
venereal disease, tuberculosis control, and maternal and diild 

•Surgeon, Public Houlth Sorvico. 

••Bloohemfat, Public Health Nurse, Public Health Nutritionist, and Ass^t Burgeon (R), ro^pwtivoly, 
Nutntlon Plold Hnlt, Oran<l Haven, Mloh*, Public Hcoltb SoivRo 
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health. With those purposes in mind, plans were made, in cooperation 
with the Micliigan State Department of Health and the Ottawa 
County Health Department, to establish a public health nutrition 
program in Ottawa County. 

Ottawa County is located on the shore of Lake Michigan and 
includes the cities of Holland, Grand Haven, and Zeeland. The area of 
the county is 564 square miles, and the population density is 113.2 
persons pei* square mile. In 1946 there was an estimated population 
of 63,800 pemons, of whom 44 percent were considered urban and 56 
percent rural. The m'ban population is engaged principally in small 
industries, and the rural population in agricultural pursuits. 

The Ottawa County Health Department was staffed, in 1946, by 
a full-time health officer, eight public health nurses, one full-time 
dentist who served the county’s school children, one sanitarian, and 
three clerks. 

It was agreed that the program was to be a joint cooperative 
project of the Ottawa County Health Department and the nutrition 
unit of the Public Health Service. The program consisted essentially 
of three phases: (1) epidemiological surveys; (2) in-service Naming 
of the health department staff; and (3) preventive and corrective 
measures, through popular education and community services. 

The following specific purposes were envisioned for the Ottawa 
County nutrition program: 

1. To determine whether practical nutritional epidemiology could 
be obtained for an entire county of moderate size by a small special 
unit, which a State health department might be capable of financing, 
and which would work in close cooperation with a moderate-sized 
local health department. 

2. To develop an active progi*am of in-service training for a local 
health department staff in order to create sustained inteivst in nutri¬ 
tion whicli would be earned over to the general work of the depart¬ 
ment. 

3. To demonstrate that active pai*ticipation by local p\iblic health 
nurses in the epidemiological phase of the program can be added to 
the nurses’ duties without unduly disrupting their general program. 

4. To indicate that specific nutritional deficiencies and other physi¬ 
cal defects discovered during nutritional survey examinations can be 
included in the case loads of public health nurses until corrective 
measures have been obtained. 

5. To demonstrate the necessity for continuing, after the epidemi¬ 
ological phase, the in-service training and the provision of special 
assistance for unusual nutritional cases and problems in order to 
maintain nutrition as an integral part of the local public health 
program. 
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6. To show how tho utilization of every available education 
medium, such as the ])rcss, radio, schools, civic clubs, and other 
general cdtiealional facilities and methods, can contribute to the 
improvement of nutritional well-being. 

7. To demonstrate tliat nutritional epidemiological units can in¬ 
clude mass blood glucose determinations as a practical preliminary 
screening procedure for <liabetes mellitus. 

8. To indicate how an analysis of statistics on physical findings, 
dietary records, and laboratory data accumulated in nutrition surveys 
may contribute toward tho knowledge of tho significance of this 
information. 

9. To demonstrate that a public health nmso with training in 
nutrition can work as a field nuiso with a local health department 
and develop new techniques to bo used in homo visits to hdp improve 
tho family’s nutrition. 

10. To demonstrate tliat a ijublic health nutritionist can bo a 
valuable addition to a county health department by providing con¬ 
tinuous in-service' training for the staff, by olfering coivsultation on 
spocisil nutritional problems, by particij)ating in the clinics, and by 
contiibuting to long-range and coutinxiiug nutrition education 
programs. 


Preliminary Plans and Arrangements 

In November 1946, tho Public Health Service nutrition unit joined 
tho staff of tho Ottawa County Health Department, with headquarters 
in Grand Haven, and plana were made to iinpleincnt tho program 
previously agreed upon. A qualified biostalistician selected a rep¬ 
resentative sample of tin* population of the area for Uio nutrition 
sinvey. It was <lecided to study 1,000 families in Ottawa County— 
450 families from the larger urban areas and nRO from tho rural areas 
of the county. 

Smee (his program was to become an integral part of the aetivitics 
of tho county health de[)ar(ment, the selection of survey clinic loca¬ 
tions was left to the health officer. Fourteen clinic locations were 
arranged in (he county for imuiiinum convenience to tho families 
invited to attend. Clinics wej'(' so arranged that no fatnily need travel 
more tliau 5 mih's to attend a session. 

Since the county lu'alth department th'sired to keep a permanent 
record of tlie findings for oveiy individual who participated in tlie 
survey, a now sot of forms was designed for tliis piirpose. A set of 
throe 5 by 8 (‘aid forms was u8<mI for recording physical findings, 
dietary record analyses, and laboi'atoiy data, respectm'ly. The 
three cards could bo staph'd together to form a permanent individual 
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record or be used as reference by field nurses in their home visits 
to the participating families. 

The Ottawa County Medical Society approved the purposes and 
plans of the program. The Society suggested that the families 
examined in the survey be asked to indicate tlioir family physician 
in order to enable the health department to send a complete report 
of the findings to the designated family physician. This was pro¬ 
vided for by forwarding a copy of the forms prepared for the health 
department to the family physician. 

The date for the beginning of the survey was set for April 1, 1947, 
and clinics were scheduled from April 1947 to March 1948. An 
attempt was made to obtain samples of comparable groups of urban 
and rural families during eadi of the seasons of the year. 

Before the survey was begun, a series of in-service educational 
classes was hdd for the county health department staff. The classes 
were conducted by the unit’s public health nurse and nutritionist, 
with some help from the medical officer. Those sessions wore de¬ 
signed to acquaint the health department staff with the latest avail¬ 
able nutrition information and to discuss problems which might arise 
in inviting selected families to the survey clinics. 

County newspapers aided in the preliminary planning by describing 
and publicizing the program, while ministers in the rural churches 
offered valuable assistance in obtaining the cooperation of their 
congregations. In addition, many talks about the program were 
given by staff members of the health department as well as by the 
staff of the nutrition unit. 

Methods of Conducting Survey 

The Ottawa County survey started in April 1947. Invitations to 
attend the nutrition clinics were extended to the people in the selected 
sample by the county health department nurses. They wore assisted 
in this by the Public Health Service nutrition unit nurse. 

The county health department nurses made 14,066 home visits 
during 1947. Of this figure, 1,144 visits were made to invite families 
to the nutrition clinics. Thus, these invitations accounted for 8.1 
percent of the nurses’ general case load, exclusive of the number of 
calls made for follow-up purposes. 

Considerable variation was noted in the response to the invitations 
to attend the nutrition clinics. The different backgrounds and cus¬ 
toms of the people visited or the rapport established between the nurse 
and the family may accoimt for the variations. It was obvious that 
the nurse’s interest in the nutrition program and her approach to the 
family had a considerable bearing on her ability to obtain the family’s 
cooperation. When the nurse was able to win the family’s confidence 
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and give a good explanation of the program, the response was excellent. 
On the other hand, if the nurse evidenced little interest in the pro¬ 
gram, she failed to win confidence and had greater difficulty in getting 
appointments filled. 

Survey clinics were conducted on Tuesday and Thursday of each 
week; morning, afternoon, and evenit^ sessions wore held in most 
areas to offer maximum convenience for the selected families. 

The clinic teams wore composed of a physician, nutritionist, labora¬ 
tory technician, public health nui’se, and dork. The derk acted as 
receptionist, kept records, and took height and weight measurements 
of the dinic subjects. The unit’s public health nurse served as clinic 
murso and was responsible for the general operation of the dinic. 

Specimens of fingertip blood from each subject were collected by the 
laboratory technician. The following laboratory determinations were 
made: (a) plasma protein, (b) soriun vitamin A, (c) serum carotene, 
(d) serum ascorbic acid, (e) serum phosphatase for subjects under 
16 yoara of ago, and (f) blood glucose for subjects 40 years of age and 
over. 

At tlui time of the homo visit, the nurse provided the family with 
forms on which each member was to record his 24-hour food intake. 
For children under 10 yoara of age, the mother did the recording. 
When the person came to tlio dinic, the nutritionist reviewed the 
dietary record for completeness and accuracy. The individual’s 
food intake was compared with the basic food groups suggested by 
the National Research Council’s recommended dietary allowances.* 
The nutritionist offered advice whenever this seemed desirable. 

Each individual who attended the nutrition survey clinic was 
examined by a medical oflicor for physical signs whidi might bo 
related to nutritional deficioncios. This information was tlion re¬ 
corded on fonns devised by tlio Nutrition Branclr of tlio Public 
HealUi Scrvie,e. The physical inspections followed tlio outline sug¬ 
gested by Sandstead and Anderson.* 

Infoimation about any obvious deficiencies found was given to a 
responsible member of each family; where necessary, individuals wore 
referred to tlioir family physician. A surprisingly large number of 
previously undiscovered physical defects, both of a nutritional and 
non-nutritional nature, suclx as rheumatic fever and dental caries, 
were brought imdor professional care as a result of this referral 
system. Physical defects wore also reported to the local health 
officer who assigned each case to district public health nurses for homo 
visits. 

1 Heoommondod Dietary Allowoiico. National Bo»caroh*Oounoll, lloprlnt and Clronhr Series No. 122, 
Washington, 1). O. 1045 revision. 

*HamlstcaU, llankltl K., and AiuletHon, lUclnnond K.: Nutrition studios. I. Dt'scriptlon of physical 
signs possibly Iolatod to nutritional status. Tub. Health Kep. 62: 1073-1085 (1047). liot^riiit 2700. 
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In connection "with the program, the nutrition unit attended weekly 
staff meetings of the local health department to discuss any problem 
which m^ht arise. 

The in-service education program for the county health department 
staff was begun in February 1947, prior to the b^ioning of the survey, 
and was continued at intervals during the entire program. The 
following subjects were discussed: food values and cost of milk and 
cereals in the diet, nutrition and blood regeneration, vitamins and 
vitamin deficiency diseases, methods of obtaining diet records, use and 
analysis of diet records, etc. 

During the course of the survey, it was necessary to carry on a 
continuous campaign to maintain public interest and cooperation in 
the project. Various public information media were utilized for t his 
purpose—^newspapers, radio, dubs, groups and classes. The necessity 
for continuing public rdations activities in connection with programs 
sudi as these serves to emphasize the need for the full-time participa¬ 
tion of a health education specialist. 

Survey Data of Nutritional Status 

No attempt has been made in this report to give a complete analysis 
of all the data accumulated for the 2,661 individuals who participated 
in the survey. However, the figures induded afford a picture of the 
nutritional status of the group which participated. Every attempt 
was made to obtain a representative sample of the population of 
Ottawa Coimty. Analysis of the data indicate, however, that for 
the selected sample children responded to a proportionately greater 
extent than the older people. 

Dietary Findings 

The dietary information was analyzed to show the percent of 
individuals who ate the quantities of the basic food groups suggested 
by the National Research Council’s recommended dietary allowances. 
Some of these results axe: 


Food group 

Leafy, green and yellow vegetables. 

Vitamin Orich foods_ 

Other vegetables and fruits_ 

Milk.. 

Meat, poultry and fish_ 

Eggs and cheese_ 

Whole grain products_ 

Enriched gram products_ 

Iodized salt_ 


Percent reporting 
ecommended int&e 


46 

49 

68 

40 

62 

55 

45 
90 

46 
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Laboratory Findings 

The results of tho blood studios showed that 25 percent of the people 
had good or excellent hemoglobin levels according to tho standards 
used (table 1). There were 79 percent of tho cases in the good or 
excellent categoiy for senim vitamin A (table 2), 43 percent in the 
same groups for serum carotene (table 3), 67 percent in those groups 
for scrum asc^orbic acid (table 4), 97 percent in the satisfactory group 
for plasma protein levels (table 5), and 92 percent of tho cases satis¬ 
factory as far as blood phosphatase values were concerned (table 6). 


Table 1. Results of hemo^obin determinations on a repiesentative sample of population^ 
Ottaiva County^ Michigan^ 1947-48 


Clabbificatiou 

N umbel 
subjects 


Standards in gms./100 cc. whole blood 

Malo 

Female total 

Below 13 yrs. 

13 yis. and ovoi 

Total. 

Poor. 

Fair. 

Good__ 

Excellent.. 

2, 640 

100.0 

Lebs than 
11.0 

11. 0-12. 9 

13. 0-ia 9 

14. 0 and 
ovor 

Loss than 
12.0 

12. 0-13. 9 

14. 0-14. 9 

15. 0 and 
over 

Less than 
11.0 

11. 0-12. 9 
13. 0-13. 9 
11 0 and 
over 

342 

1,577 

4C)8 

153 

13. 4 
62.0 
13. 5 

6. 1 


Table 2. Results of blood serum vitamin A determinations on a representative sample of 
population^ Ottawa County^ Michigan^ 1947-18 


Olassiflcatlon 

Number 

subjects 

Pel cent of 
total 

Standai ds expressed 
in mcg.AOO ml. 
serum 

Total-... 

Poor_ _ __ 

Fair.. 

Good. 

2, 372 

100.0 

Below 20 

20-29 

30-49 

60 and over 

117 
380 
1, 233 
633 

4. 9 
16. 4 
52. 0 
26. 7 

Excellent------_ -__ 


Table S. Results of blood serum carotene determinatiom on a representative sample of 
population^ Ottawa County^ Michigan^ 1947-48 

Classiflcatlon 

Number 

subjects 

Percent of 
total 

Standards expressed 
in mo&/100 ml. serum 

Total_ 

2, 378 

100.0 

Below 76 
76-124 

125-199 

200 and over 

Poor_-_ 

312 
1, 026 
854 
186 

13. 1 
4a 2 
35.9 
7.8 

Fair_ 

Good_ 

Excellent_ _ 



861836 40- 
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As an adjunct to the nutrition survey, a screening program for 
diabetes was carried on. Blood glucose determinations were made on 
560 individuals 40 years and over. Finger-tip blood was obtained 
for this test from one to three hours after the last meal. There wore 
89 persons who had blood glucose levels of 150 milligrams or more 
per 100 ml. of blood. These individuals wore considered to be poten¬ 
tial diabetics and were referred to their family physician for additional 
study. 


Table 4. Residts of blood serum ascorbic add determinations on a representative sample of 
population, Ottawa County, Michigan, 1947-48 


Classification 

Number 

subjects 

Percent of 
total 

Standards expressed 
In mcg./100ml.sorum 

Total__ 

2, 461 

100. 0 




Poor__ 

246 

9. 9 

Below 0.4 

Fair_ 

559 

22. 7 

0.4-0.6 

Good_1 

574 

23.4 

0.7-1.0 

Excellent_ 

1, 082 

44.0 

1.1 and over 

i 


Table 5. Results of plasma protein determinations on a representative sample of papula^ 
turn, Ottawa County, Michigan, 1947-48 


Glassification 

Number 

subjects 

Percent of 
total 

Standards expressed 
m gm./lWi cc. 

Total_-_ 

2, 320 

100.0 




Poor_ 

10 

0. 4 

Under 6. 0 

Fair__ 

59 

2. 5 

6. 0-6. 4 

Satisfactory_ 

2, 251 

97. 1 

6.5 and over 



Table 6. Results of phosphatase determinations on individuals 16 years and under in a 
representattve sample of population, Ottawa County, Midtigan, 1947-48 


Classification 

Number 

subjects 

Percent of 
total 

Standards expressed 
in ml. units 

Total. 

1,091 

100.0 

Under 15 

15 and over 

Satisfactory_ 

1, 004 
87 

92.0 

8.0 

Unsatisfactory_ 



Physical Findings 

In the survey, 2,561 persons were inspected for signs commonly 
associated with nutritional deficiencies. It should be recognized, 
however, that there are serious limitations to making positive diag¬ 
noses of deficiency states based solely on the evidence presented 
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through many of these signs. Physical signs •wore observed which are 
associated with a deficiency of the following food factors: 

Vitamin A. Findings varied gi’oatly for the physical signs reported 
to be associated with vitamin A deficioneies; 1.5 percent of the persons 
examined showed signs of follicular hyperkeratosis, 3.8 percent 
blepharitis, and 35.1 percent bad thickening of the bulbar conjunctiva. 

Vitamin B Complex. 18.3 percent of all the individuals who wore 
examined had changes in the tongue which have been associated with 
vitamin B-complex d('ficieucy states. Nasolabial seborrhea and 
follicular plugs appeared together in only 0.9 percent of the persons 
examined. Angular stomatitis was found in 0.9 percent of the 
individuals. Circumcorneal injection was present in 5.5 percent of 
the cases. 

Ascorbic Add. Gingivitis was present in 12.9 percent of the 
people examined. However, perifollicular petechiae were seen in 
only one individual and purpiu-a in two pemons. 

Vitamin D. Skeletal changes, which are frequently attributed to 
the existence of rickets, wore found in 23.0 percent of all the indi¬ 
viduals examined; 23 percent of the individuals 16 years of age and 
under had three or more skeletal deformities which were probably of 
rachitic origin. 

Iodine Dejwiency. 11.3 percent of all the imlividuals examined had 
palpably enlaiged thyroid glands. 

Discussion of Survey Data 

The smvoy data revealed that about half of the people surveyed did 
not secure as large amounts of basic foods as suggested in the National 
Research Council’s recommended dietaiy allowances. 

Bccaxisc stigmata of rickets were discoverc<l in many of the indi¬ 
viduals examined, inquiries were made about the xiso of vitamin D 
supplements in tliis area. Fliybiciaiis who w(m-o asked stated that 
they recommend vibimin 1) supplements for all infants imder their 
care. Some parents f(‘lt thati such stipjdements were harmhil or 
unnecessary to the children (hiring the warmer months of the year 
and, as a rc'sull, many childnm failed to rc'coive supplementary vitamin 
D diming tlu'se months. 

There is insutficumt use of iodized salt in tliis iodine-deficient area. 
The enlarged thyroids observed in these examinations might have 
been prevented by the more widespread use of iodized salt. 

As explained earlier, the demonstration program in Ottawa County 
was to have been a comprehensive one, iududing both m-sorvico 
training and edu(>ational and proventive measures as well as tbe 
nutrition survey. llovK'vor, only tlio epidemiological survey was 
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carried through to its conclusion at the time the nutrition unit left 
this area. The preventive and correctional phase of the nutrition 
progi’am was not completed because unforscen circumstances resulted 
in the termination of the cooperative program. 

Epidemiological findings revealed that significant nutritional prob¬ 
lems existed in Ottawa County despite the fact that it was a fairly 
prospoi’ous area and was served by a well-organized health department. 
The in-service training program in nutrition was under way at the 
time the unit left the county; the majority of the staff of the local 
health department had become aware that nutrition was a pubhc 
health problem and that a nutrition program should bo on a par with 
other phases of the public health program. 

Conclusions 

1. It was demonstrated that an epidemiological unit in nutrition, 
such as the demonstration unit of the Public lloalth Service, can 
obtain valuable information about the nutritional status of various 
groups in the population. 

2. The in-service training in nutrition provided for the staff of the 
Ottawa County Health Department was well received and created an 
active interest in the field of nutrition. 

3. It was found that active participation by the local public health 
nurses in the nutrition survey did not unduly disrupt their generalized 
nursing program. 

4. Public health nurses attached to the health department were 
very successful in the work of following up some of the more severe 
nutritional deficiency and other cases found in the suiwey clinics As a 
result, many cases were brought under professional care. 

5. The necessity for a continuii^ nutrition program, aimed toward 
the prevention and correction of the suboptimal nutritional condi¬ 
tions found in Ottawa County, was cleiu-ly shown in the results of the 
survey. 



Oral Aditiinistralion of Killed Brucella to Man 


By Norman B. Bh. D., M. D. ^ C. Wesley Kisele, M. D.'**, and 

Grace A. Beal** 

Brucella agglutiiiixis havo been observed in many poreons who have 
had no illness suggestive of brucellosis and no known adequate expo- 
sui'e to live Brucella organisms. It is also recognized that there is a 
Tii gb incidence of dermal sensitivity to Brucella products in the absence 
of a liistoiy of illness or exposure. This is true even among persons who 
have always lived in hu-ge cities and can give no history of raw milW 
consumption. 'I'ho possibility occui’s that the ingestion of dead 
Brucella in pjistourized dairy products may bo i-esponsiblo for the 
presence of Brucella agglut'm'ms. The following cxpeiimcnts were 
designed to clarify this point. 

Materials and Methods 

Subjects. Ifoalthy adult male volunteoi-s at a State penal institu- 
tioir were the 8ul)jecta. 'The milk used in tliis institution is pas¬ 
teurized tmd obtained from a single source. In such a closed environ¬ 
ment, tlie possibility of exposure other tlian tliat experimentally 
designed is practically nonexistent. Volunteers were cai’efuUy selected 
in refoi’euco to previous e.xpo8uro liistoiy and residence. No indi¬ 
viduals were included who had boon employed as faimers, packing 
house workoi-s, butchei-s, dairyiuon, or in similar occupations. Indi¬ 
viduals who had I'cceivod cliolera vaccine wore also rejected. The 
selected volunteem were tlien furtlior sea'oonod by tlie use of the 
agglutination test., the opsonocytophagic tost, and tlie brucollergon 
skin tosti. All individuals developing antibodies following tins skin 
test w('re eliminated. 

Subjects (('.\cept group III H) used in tliis expoi-iment tlien wore 
known to bo free of di'toctablo previously existing antibody, tlius mini- 
mizuig the possibility of confusion incident to lluctuation in titer of 
such antibody or tlie ri'appoaranco of latent antibody. 

Material. A commercial hoalrkilled Brucella vaccine ^ consisting of 
equal parts of Brucella abortus and Brucella suis was used. The calcu¬ 
lated daily dose was admhiistorcd in a glass of pastom'lzed milk follow¬ 
ing the noon meal. The antigenicity of this vaccino was established by 
parenteral administration to a similarly selected control group of eight 

*Popartniont of 'J'ho University of Clilcago, and the Laboratoi y of Infectious Ulsoasoa, National 

lustitutos of ITottlth, Botliesda, M d. **j;opartmont of Modicino, Tho Univoraity of Chicago. This project 
was aided In port by a grant horn Swift & Co., Chicapg), Ill. 

> We are Indelilod to U*dexlo liftboratoilcs, roarlo River, N. Y., tor a generous supply of this vaccine. 
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individuals, all of whom developed high agglutination titers against 
Brucella and marked opsonocytophagic responses. 

Methods. The agglutination test was performed by the standard 
test-tube method with incubation at 37° C. for 48 hours. The antigen 
employed is routinely used in our laboratory. It is prepared from 
several recently isolated, smooth, virulent strains of Brucella. A photo¬ 
electric colorimeter is used for turbidimetric standardization. Each 
lot is further standardized by comparing its action with the preceding 
lot on selected antisera. The lowest dilution of serum used was 1 to 20. 
The opsonocytophagic test and the brucellergen skin test were per¬ 
formed according to Huddleson (I). 

Experimental Procedure 

Thirty volimteers were divided into three groups of 10 men each: 

Group I received one million organisms per feeding. 

Group II received 100 million organisms per feeding. 

Group III received one billion organisms per feeding. 

An additional group of 10 men was held as a control group. 

In the initial experiment, feedings were given to all groups daily 
6 days a week for a period of 6 weeks. Subsequently, the feeding 
periods of all groups were extended as detailed later. The Brucella 
agglutination and opsonocytophagic tests were pei*formed at 2-week 
intervals duriug the feeding period and for 6 weeks thereafter. The 
skin test was repeated 6 weeks after the end of the feeding period, 
and agglutinms and opsonins were again followed after the skin test. 

Since all of these tests remained completely negative, a further 
feeding was conducted. The same groups of men were continued at 
the same dosage levels with feedings given once a week for an addi¬ 
tional 3 months. The total number of feedings was thereby brought 
to 49, scattered over a period of approximately 6 months. 

An additional 12 individuals feroup III B) were included in this 
experiment and given the highest dosage level (one billion organisms 
per feeding). Eight of these 12 had moderately positive brucoUergen 
skin tests prior to their inclusion in the study. Four had a previous 
rise in agglutinins following a negative skin test. Hence, all 12 of 
these may be regarded as having latent antibody, although the 
agglutination and opsonocytophagic tests were negative at the start 
of the feeding. 

As in the initial experiment, the agglutination and opsonocyto¬ 
phagic tests were performed at intervals during and after the feeding 
period. The brucellergen skin test was repeated 2 weeks after the 
end of feeding and the agglutination and opsonocytophagic tests 
repeated thereafter. Four months after the end of the feeding period, 
all three tests were again repeated. 
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Results 

In th .0 initial cxporiment consisting of 36 feedings over a period of 
6 weeks, all individuals in the throe experimental groups remained 
completely negative to aU the tests detailed. 

In the furtlior feeding experiment, the results were as follows: 

Ormp I. Seven of the 10 individuals completed the feeding period, 
3 being dropped because of dischai^e from the institution. All seven 
of the individuals completing the feeding remained entirely negative 
to aU tests. (One individual was not available at the 4-month post- 
feeding test.) 

Group II. All of the individuals completed the feedings, and eight 
weie available at the 4-month post-feeding test. They likewise 
remainod negative to all the tests throughout. 

Group III. All 10 individuals completed the feeding. Eight were 
available for testing at the 4-month post-feeding period. The aggluti¬ 
nation tost and the bruoollorgen skin test were completely negative at 
all times. At the end of the feeding period, three individuals showed 
slight to moderate opsonic activity which regressed to practically 
negative one mouth later. 

Group III B. All 12 individuals completed the feedings. At the 
end of tlie feeding peiiod and prior to repeating the skin tests, the 
agglutination tests were completely negative in aU individuals. How¬ 
ever, six men at this time showed demonstrable opsonic activity. One 
of these showed a fairly strong reaction. (Of 25 colls, 14 showed 
marked phagocytosis, 7 moderate, 4 slight, and none negative.) The 
four individuals whoso skin tests wore negative prior to the feeding 
remained negative at the end of the feeding period; in those previously 
positive, tlie degree of positivity was not increased afterwards. 
Followiig the ropc'at skin test, five individuals developed low aggluti¬ 
nation titers of 1:20 or 1:40. At the 4-month post-feeding tost, 11 
men were available. 'Phe a^lutinatiou and opsonocytophagic tests 
were completely negative in all individuals at this time, and the 
brucellorgeu skin tost response was unchanged. 

The control group of 10 men was tested at the intervals detailed. 
With repeated tostiig and observation ovex* the period of 10 months, 
aU remained negative to all tests. 

Discussion 

It is apparent that prolonged feeding of killed Brucella to healthy 
individuals, even with maximum total doses of 49 billion oiganisms, 
failed to produce sgnificant agglutination titers or dermal sensitivity. 
This is in accord with the results of previous workers {Si). The maxi¬ 
mal doses fed, but not the smaller doses, stimulated demonstrable 
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opsonic activity in nine individuals. Six of these men were in group 
III B which was regarded as having pre-existing latent antibody 
present, and hence might be expected to respond to a smaller antigenic 
stimulus than the other experimental subjects. The dosage levels 
selected are those which we believe might approximate natural condi¬ 
tions obtaining in pooled market milk as well as in mUk drawn pri¬ 
marily from heavily infected herds. 

REFERENCES 

(1) Huddleson, I. F.: Brucellosis in man and animals. The Commonwealth Fund, 
New York, 1943. 

(B) Dolman, C. E., Hudson, V., and Mathias, D. G. B.: Further observations 
on brucellosis in and around Vancouver. Canad. Pub. Health J. 30: 100 
(1939). 


Recovery of C. hurnetii from JET. savignyi 
Collected in Spain 

By R. R. PiUBKBR, Ph. D.,t Joaquin de Prada, M. D.,* E. J. Bell, D. Sc.,** and 
David B. Lackhan, D. Sc.** 


Two strains of CoxieUa burnetii have been recovered from 16 adult 
specimens of Hyedomma savignyi collected April 25, 1949, from a sheep 
in the village of Boboda, Province of Salamanca, Spain. This is the 
first proof of the occurrence of C. bumeiii in that country, although 
its clinical presence has been suspected for some time by one of the 
authors (de Prada). 

Test Data 

The 16 specimens of H. savignyi were received at the Eocky Moun¬ 
tain Laboratory May 1, 1949. They wore tested in two groups, one 
containing 4 Hving ticks, the other 12 dead specimens. Each group 
was soaked for 2 hours in merthiolato solution 1:1000, rinsed thoroughly 
in several changes of sterile distilled water, and tritm'ated in 3 ml. of 
sterile saline solution. Of each resulting suspension, one guinea pig 
was injected with 1 ml. subcutaneously and another with 2 ml. 
intraperitoneaUy. A strain of O. burnetii was recovered from each 
group. 

Both strains were maintained through two passages. The transfer 
inoculum in each instance was a saline suspension of spleen tissue 
from the sacrificed donor. Either two or four fresh guinea pigs 


fDied Sept. 4,1040. *VaUadoUd, Salamanca, Spain. **Rooky Mountain Laboiatory, Hamilton, Mont. 
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were used. Each recipient was injected with 1 ml. of the suspension, 
half of the animals Ix'iii^ injected subcutaneously and half intraperi- 
toaeally. Heart blood taken from each donor when sacrificed was 
bacteriologically sterile. 

All surviving original and passage animals were tested for immunity 
against (J fever rickidlsiae (Nine Mile strain). The challenge 
inoculum was lik<' the inoculum used for strain passage except that 
the spleen tissue was from guinea pigs infected with a known strain 
of Q fever; each (‘hallenged animal received 1 ml. of suspension 
intraperitoneally. Six fresh control guinea pigs were similarly inocu¬ 
lated with each challenge inoculum; all reacted typically. 

Test of Living Ticks 

The guinea pig receiving (he lick suspension subcutaneously was 
irregularly febj'ile from the 7th to the 19th day. It died following 
bleeding on the 29th day. Its seniin was anticomplementaiy in the 
complement fixation test. The intraperitoneally injected animal 
became febrile on the Gtli day and on the 8th day was sacrificed and 
matei'jal transferred to four animals. 

One first-x)assage animal died of an intenmrrent infection, and one 
was sacrifi(*ed on (lie i4lh day (the 4th day of fever) and was trans¬ 
ferred to four second-passage animals. Of the oilu'r two guinea pigs, 
one had 3 days of fever (12th to I4th), the other only one day (I2th). 
Both W(T(' bh'd on the 21st day and boUi were positive for Q fever 
by the complement fixation test at serum dilxitions of 1 :G4 and 1:128, 
respectively. One of these two animals died following blooding; 
the other was immune to Q fever rickettsiae injected on the 34th day. 

One seeond-i)assage animal was sacrificed on the 7th day (5th day 
of fever) ami transferr(»d to two third-passage guinea pigs. Another 
was sacrifi<‘ed on the 9th day (3d day of fever); its spleen was fiozen 
and ])laced under (Xb refrig(H*alion. The other two animals were 
botli febrile (9th lo 13th day and 7th to 9th day, respectively). 
Both w(M-(» bled on th(‘ 21st day and both were positive for Q fever by 
the (‘omplement fixat ion test; at a serum dilution of 1:512. They were 
also immune to Q fever rickettsiae injected the 21st day. 

Results with the two third-passage animals were valueless because 
of intercurrent infection. 

Test of Dead Ticks 

BoUi tick-susponsion-injccted guinea pigs were febrile from the 
9th to tlio 13th day. Blood taken the 29th day from the subcutane¬ 
ously injoct('d animal was positive for Q fever in the complement 
fixation test at a serum dilution >1:256. Tlxis guinea pig was 
challenged on the 34tlx day but died 7 days later of an intercurrent 
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infection. The intraporitoncally injected animal was sacrificed on 
the 17th day and material transfeiTed to four guinea pigs. 

Of the four first-passage animals, one of those iajected subcutane¬ 
ously was saciificcd on the 14th day (3d day of fever) and was trans¬ 
ferred to two guinea pigs. Of the other throe passage animals, one 
had 1 day of fever, another 2 days, and tlio third remained afebrile. 
On the 27th day, they were bled and then challenged. Each was 
positive in the complement fixation test (at serum dilution of 1:128 
or greater) and each was also immune to Q fever. 

In contrast to the first-passage animals, the two second-passage 
guinea pigs had marked febrile reactions which began the 6th day. 
Both were bled on the 15th day. The complement fixation test for 
the subcutaneously injected animal showed only a trace of fixation at 
1:8. This animal died following bleeding; its spleen was enlarged 
three times, and there was a typical subcutaneous lesion. The 
intraperitoneaUy injected guinea pig was serologically positive at a 
dilution of >1:256 (bled 28th day) and was immune to the challenge 
inoculation given on the 49th day. 

Discussion 

The identification of the infectious agent isolated from the two 
groups of H. samgnyi as G. burnetii is clearly justified by the positive 
complement fixation and immunity tests for Q fever. 

Blanc et al. in 1946 ^ reported the recovery of C. burnetii from ticks 
of this same species collected from the ground near the burrows of 
gerbUs {Meriones shawi) in Southern Morocco. This strain was for- 
wai-dod to the Rocky Mountain Laboratory in specimens of Bhipiee-' 
phalus sanguineus. Although those ticks wore dead and quite diy 
upon receipt in October 1946, the infectious agent was readily recovered 
from them, and complete cross-immunity was demonstrated between 
this Moroccan strain and American, Australian, Italian, and Pana¬ 
manian strains of Q fever. 

1 Blanc, Q., IMoitin, L.-A., and Mauiice, A : Sur uno nickettsia ivolfio do Tiquos donslo Sud znarocum. 
Son idcatit6 probable aveo R. burneti agent do la Q fo\oz. Compt. roud. Acad. d. Sci. 223: 438-139 (1016). 
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Laboratory Training Courses lor 1950 

The Communicable Disease Center of the Public Health Service has 
scheduled a scries of training courses to bo given during 1960 in the 
laboratory diagnosis of various diseases. 

The 1- to 3-weok courses planned for the year arc: 

Serological diagnosis of rickettsial diseases—Jan. 9-13; Identifica¬ 
tion of medically important arthropods—^J’eb. 13-24; Parasitic dis¬ 
eases: Parti. intestinal parasites—^Mar. 27-Apr. 14;Part2. Blood 
parasites—^Apr. 17-May 5; Rabies—May 8-12; Bacterial diseases 
(directors)—May 22-20; Mycotic diseases (dhectors)—^May 29-Juno 
2; Tuberculosis (directors)—June 5-9; Parasitic diseases (directors)— 
Juno 12-14. 

Mycotic diseases: Port 1. Cutaneous and subcutaneous fungi— 
July 24-Aug. 4; Part 2. Systemic fungi—Aug. 7-17; Tuberculosis— 
Aug. 21-Sept. 7; General bacteriology, Part 1—Sopt. 11-22; General 
bactciiology, Part 2—Sept. 25-Oct. 6; Enteric diseases: Part 1. In¬ 
troductory enteric bacteriology—Oct. 9-13; Part 2. Advanced enteric 
bacteriology—Oct. 10-27. 

Parasitic diseases: Part 1. lutc'stinal parasites—Sopt. 18-Oct. 0; 
Part 2. Blood parasiti's -Oct. 9-27; Identification of medically im¬ 
portant arthi-opods Nov. 13-24; Virus isolation and identification 
technupies -Nov. 13 17; Influenza—Nov. 20 24; Rabies-Nov, 27- 
Uee. 1. 

Information and applications sliould bo requested from the Chief, 
Laboratory Division, Communicable Disease Contesr, 291 Poaditreo 
Street, N. E., Atlanta, Georgia. 
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See footnotes on p. 162i» 


















































































































































































Consolidated monthly State morbidity reports for July^ August^ and September^ 1949 — Continued 
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INCroENCE OF DISEASE 


No health depattnient, Slate oi hcalj can effectively pt event or control disease without 
knowledge of whcti^ whne^ and undet what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 

REPORTS FROM STATES FOR WEEK ENDED NOVEMBER 26, 1949 

For tho fourtooiitb coivhocuUvo wook, total reported incidonco of 
poliomyelitis in tlio Nation decreased over the preceding week. The 
total number of cases reported for the curi'ont week is 506 as compared 
with 735 last week, and 524 for tho corresiJonding period last year. 
Tho 5-yoar (1944-48) median for the forty-seventh week is 229. 

Thirty-five Stal('s re[)orle<l an aggregate decrease of 286 cases of 
poliomyelitis, ranging ft-oin 1 in 5 States to 43 in New York, Ton 
States and the District of Colunihia reported an aggregate increase of 
57 cases, ranging fi'om 1 case each in llio Diatiict of Columbia and 
Delaware to 27 in Iowa. Tlio figure for Iowa is the largest since the 
week ended October 1 wIkmi 5(> cases wore recorded. The total num¬ 
ber of cases reported to date is 41,028 as compared with 26,215 for 
the corresponding week last year, and a 5-y<*ar median of 18,712. 

No unusual incidence was reported in the Nation for the loading 
communicable diseases. One case of ]isittacosi8 was reported in 
California and one cjiso of smallpox was reported in North Carolina. 
No cases of anthrax w'ere ro|)orted. Diphtheria, influenza, measles, 
meningococcal ineriingilis, M<-arIet fever, typhoid fever, whooping 
cough, encejihalitis, and tulai'omia decreased from tho number reported 
last week. In addition, these <liseases were below tho 5-yoar median 
(1944-48) for tlu' (iurrent week. Three cases of Rocky Mountain 
spotticd fever wen' rei)orted as compared witli two c,ases last week. 

Of 33 States reporting on rabies in animals, 17 reported no cases, 
while the remaining 16 rejjorted a total of 87. The States reporting 
tho larg('st numl>ej‘s w('re T(*xas (22) and New York (13). The total 
to date is 5,103. 

A total of 8,817 deaths was recorded during tho week in 94 large 
cities in the Ihuted States, as compared with 9,874 last wook; 8,557 
and 8,987, ro.spectively, for tho corresponding weeks of 1948 and 1947; 
and 8,611 for the 3-year (1946-48) median. For tho year to date the 
total is 429,906, as compared with 430,509 for the same period last 
year. Infant deaths for the current week totaled 615; for last week, 
686, for tho corresponding week last year, 599; and for tho 3-year 
median, 1)50. Tho cumulative figure is 30,680 as compared with 31,282 
for tho same period last year. 
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DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED NOV. 26, 1949 



Week ended 
Nov. 26,1949 

Corresponding 
week, 1948 

Data for 94 largo cities of tho United States: 

Total deaths . . _ _ - - _ 

8,817 

8,611 

420,900 

616 

660 

30,680 

70,023,632 
10,864 
8.1 
0.1 

8,667 

ModfaTi for 3 Drior vno-ra _ _ 

Total deaths, first 47 weeks of year. _ ___ 

430,609 

699 

Deaths under 1 year of age_ I __ 

Median for 3 prior years _ __ _ _ __ ___ 

Deaths under 1 year of age, first 47 weeks of year. 

Data firom industrial Insurance companies: 

Policies in force_ 

31,282 

70,795,704 
9,907 
7.3 
9.2 

Number of death oiaims_ 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate. 

Death claims per 1,000 policies, first 47 weeks of year, annual rate. 


TERRITORIES AND POSSESSIONS 
Hawaii Territory 

Plague {rodent ),—Under date of November 18, 1949, plague infoc^ 
tion was reported proved in 1 rat found dead three quarters of a mile 
west of Honakaa Village, Hamakua District, Island of Hawaii, on 
November 1, 1949. 


FOREIGN REPORTS 

CANADA 

Provinces—Notifiable diseases—Week ended November IZj 1949 .— 
Cases of certain notifiable diseases were reported by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics of Canada as follows: 


Disease 

New¬ 

found¬ 

land 

Prince 

Edward 

Island 

Nova 

Scotia 

New 

Bruns¬ 

wick 

Que¬ 

bec 

On¬ 

tario 

Mani¬ 

toba 

Sas¬ 

katch¬ 

ewan 

Al¬ 

berta 

■ 

Total 

Ghickenpox_ 



17 


135 

207 

42 

16 

Ci 

60 

6;i8 

Diphtheria_ 




16 

4 

20 

Dj^scntcry: 

Ani<»hin _ 





1 





J 

Bacillary.... 






2 

1 


1 


4 

Encephalitis, infectious. 







2 




2 

Oftmian Tiiieasles 





8 

11 


13 

■■Bni 

41 

TTlflllAT17ft _ 



17 


9 

2 



28 

Measles.... 



82 


137 

43 

66 

80 

49 

231 

096 

Meninritis, meningo¬ 
coccal__ 





1 

1 

Mumps__ 

1 


73 

1 


64 


5 

■■lira 

m 

110 

420 

Poliomyelitis_ 



2 

3 

■D 

3 

■m 

2 

16 

Scarlet fever___..._ 

7 


3 

3 

30 

HI 

15 

1 

44 

19 

162 

Tuberculosis (all forms). 
Typhoid and para- 
tyi)hold fever_ 

6 


4 

11 

72 

22 

23 

11 

18 

167 




■1 



2 

8 

Undulant fever_ 





2 



■■■III 


1 

3 

Venereal diseases: 

QflUftrrhea. . . 

7 


7 

17 

m 

64 

22 


39 

70 

338 

Syphilis___ 

4 


3 

6 

67 

48 

0 


1 

0 1 

140 

Whooping cough_ 

1 


37 


88 

47 


■ 

2 

6 

188 




1 

■miiiK 
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NORWAY 

Notifiable d'lseascft--August lO^O .—During ilio month of August 
1949, cases of certain notifiable diseases wore reported in Norway as 
follows: 


I>ihCrtM‘ 

Oaai'S 

Discohc 

Oases 

ecr(‘bro.si)iiuil mcniiiKlIis 

13 

M iimivj. 

138 

J)Jphthciiii . — 

21 

rural yphoid lover . 

3 

Knccpluililis, epidemic . 

5 

Ptioiinioiiia Cull foi ms). 

1,159 

Kiysipcltw , . - _ 

314 

Poliomyelitis - . . 

21 

Gaslro(*iit(‘iills 

3,978 

Rheumatic fc\er. 

102 

(X)uorrhoa- .. _ 

355 

Scabi(is. 

1,409 

Hepatitis, epidemic . 

103 

Scorlel fever. 

271 

ImjietiRO coiitaKiesa . 

2,271 

Syphilis. 

67 

liifluciiKa -- - . 

1,122 

Tuberculosis (all forms) . 

2G9 

Ti/aiyiii?itis __ - _ 

0,078 

3 

Tvphoid fever. __ 

2 

Mjilaiia. . 

Whooping cough. 

4,863 

Me.uslos. . 

755 


REPORTS OP OHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND 
YELLOW FEVER RECEIVED DURING THE CURRENT WEEK 

"Note. The followiiiK r<‘ports incbido only HoTria of unuMiul Incident or of special interest niul (he occur- 
UMUV of tiiose di.s<‘aws, (*\e<‘p( y(*Uow l(‘\er, in localities which hatl not n‘C(*ully roporlcd caw's. All repoits 
ol y<‘ll<)W fov('r aio puhlislK'd curroutly. 

A table showlnr the aecnniulutod fliRiuca for these diseases for the year to (Into is published In the rnrtuc 
llfiALTii ItKCOUTH for the last Friday ui <'U(*h month. 

Cholera 

Ceylon - During the week ended November 19, 1949, 10 cases of 
cholera (suspected) with 2 deaths were reported in Eastern Province, 
Ceylon, 

Plague 

China (iHihar Prorince, -During the month of Octolior 1049, 49 
deaths from plagut' \v<'re rc'ported in Cliahar Province, China. 

Kewulor Loja, Province. -During the ptuiod OctolxM* b-lT), 1949, 1 
fatal <*ase of plagut' was reported at Cangonama (Irande, Sozoranga 
Fairish, Macara County, lA)ja I^rovince, Ecuador. 

Netherlands Indies Jam*' Jogjakarta.’ For tlio week (3n<lod No- 
vcnilxu* 12, 1949, 9 cases of plague, all fatal, wore reportetl in tho city 
of Jogjakarta, ffava. 

(Mion oj South AJrica’—Cape Province.—’During the week ended 
Novoml)or 1, 1949, 1 case of plague was reported at Kamquip Farm 
in Qordonia District, Capo Province, Union of South Africa. 

Smallpox 

Algeria .—During the period October 1-20,1949, 26 cases of smallpox 
wore reported in Algeria. 

Belgiarb Congo. For tho period October 9-29, 1949, 124 casas of 
smallppx (including ala^rirri) were reported in Belgian Congo. 
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Niger Territory. —^During the period October 21-31, 1949, 100 cases 
of smallpox, with 11 deaths, were reported in Niger Territory. 

Peru. —^For the month of August 1949, 1,083 cases of smallpox 
were reported in Peru, of which 781 cases wore reported in Cajamarca 
Department. 

Typhus Fever 

Ethiopia. —During the period September 6-26, 1949, 24 cases of 
typhus fever, with 3 deaths, were reported in Ethiopia. 

Peru. —^During the month of August 1949, 155 cases of typhus 
fever were reported in Peru, including 6 cases in Arequipa. 

Yellow Fever 

Brasil—Acre Territory. —On March 24, 1949, 1 death from yellow 
fever was reported in Feijo, Feijo County, Acre Territory, Brazil. 

Peru—Cusco Department. —On August 24,1949,1 death from yellow 
fever was reported in Quincenul, Cuzco Department, Peru. 
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Notice 


If you receive this publication regularly, you will soon receive a 
card questionnaire asking whether you wish your name to bo retained 
on the mailing list. This questionnaii*e is required by law so that the 
mailing lists will contain only the names of pemons who express 
current interest in receiving the publication. 

Regulations require that your name be dropped from the mailing 
list if you do not fill out the card questionnaire and return it within 
30 days after its issuance. When you receive the card, be sure to 
return it if you wish to continue receiving copies of Public Health 
Bepobts. 
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Denver Rheuiuatie Fever Diagnostic Service 
Purpose and Method of Operation 
By Vam> Dablet, M. D.* 

Since many communities arc giving serious consideration to the 
establishment of programs for the control of rheumatic fever and 
rheiunatic heart disease,* a review of the development, organization, 
and operative methods of the Denver Rheumatic Fever Diagnostic 
Service may bo of interest. In the 5 years in which this service has 
been in oxistonoe, countless problems have been encountered and 
solved. A description of the manner in which those difficulties were 
worked out may assist other communities in initiatiug and organizing 
similar services. This report discusses the purposes and policies, the 
origin, sponsorship, porsoimol, budget, and operational details of the 
Denver Rheumatic Fever Diagnostic Service. 

As its name implies, the purpose of this activity is to provide a 
uniform diagnostic service to the physicians and people of the com¬ 
munity. The service is not concerned with therapy but with identi¬ 
fication of cases of rheumatic fever and rheumatic heart disease that 
have escaped detection. However, this does not mean that the 
service activities are of a survey nature as all individuals are referred 
to the clinic because of abnoxmal or questionable cardiac findings, 
ncuro-skelato-muscular pain, spontaneous nose bleeds, fever, tachy¬ 
cardia, weight loss, etc.—in other words, because they are suspected, 
for one reason or another, of having the disease. As would be ex¬ 
pected congenital heart disease and other nonrheumatic conditions 
are frequently encountered. The service also is interested in evalu¬ 
ating previously recognized cases of rheumatic fever and rheumatic 
heart disease. Every effort is made to see that the children needing 
care or observation are returned to their physician. Arrangements 
are made for referral to a physician or clinic if there is no family 

•Vico president, University of Colorado, and doan, Departmont of Medidno. The Denver Bhemnatio 
Fever Diagnostic Service and the University of Colorado School of Medicine^ Denver, cooperated in the 
preparation of this report. 

1 Wedum, Bernice, Q.: Development of a community rheumatic fever program. Am. J. Pub. Health 
8 : 299 ( 1046 ). 
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doctor. In addition to these activities, the service acts as an educa¬ 
tional center for undergraduate and graduate medical students and 
physicians in the commimity. 

Organization 

Community^ Cooperation 

From the beginning, the oi^anization, as well as operation, of the 
Denver Rheumatic Fever Diagnostic Seivico necessarily required the 
development and maintenance of community cooperation and local 
services. In September 1944 the service was initiated by the Denver 
Public Health Council, largely through the efforts of its president, 
Dr. Henry F. Hoffman. Arrangements for obtaining $2,500 for 
preliminary financing were made with the Denver Commimity Chest; 
an appropriation of $1,000 a month for support was allocated by the 
Denver Junior Community Chest. A special committee of the 
Denver Public Health Council directed the policies. 

Through the combined efforts of the Dcnvei’ Public Health Council, 
the city and county medical society, the public school system, and 
the University of Colorado, the Colorado Heart Association was 
oiganized in 1946. The association became a member of the Com¬ 
munity Chest and assumed responsibility for direction of the diagnos¬ 
tic service in October 1947. Operation of the service and the source 
of financial support have remained unchanged. 

The initial outlay for equipment was taken care of largely by the 
original grant of $2,500 made by the Denver Community Chest. 
Contributions of money, time, and services from various oiganizations ® 
in the community have played an important part in equipping and 
maintaining the service. A fluoroscope was given to the school of 
medicine and added to the diagnostic facilities; a generous supply of 
books and toys was donated and a portable toy cart built for the toys 
by a Imnber company; several community groups joined together to 
provide funds for mid-afternoon milk and sandwiches and for taxi 
fare for emergency transportation; nurses’ aides helped to steer 
children through the clinic. 

An important result of such active community participation in this 
program has been the value of the diagnostic service as an educa¬ 
tional field for undergraduate and graduate students of medicine. 
Utilizing the clinical material of the service, the school of medicine 

»The following and other organizations have helped in Innumerable ways: Colorado Division of the 
Amencan Legion Auxiliary, Visiting Nurse Association, the Colorado chapter of the Alpha Phi National 
Sorority, the American Legion Child Welfiare Committee, the Denver Chapter of the American Bed Cross, 
the Women’s Auxiliary of the Medical Society of the City and County of Denver, the Denver Jumor Lec^e, 
the Faculty Wives of the University of Colorado School of Medidno, the Colorado Society for Crippled 
Children, the Colorado State Department of Education, the Colorado State Department of Vocational 
Behabihtation, the Boettcher School for Cnppled Chlldron, the Barr Lumber Company, and the Vdun* 
teer Commumty Service. 
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has conducted formal postgraduate coiu^os in the diagnosis and 
management of rheumatic fever and rheumatic heart disease. A 
postgraduate clinic which deals witli the multiple phases of rheumatic 
fever and heart disease in children is held once a month. The service 
has provided excellent material for cardiovascular teachiD^ because 
of the opportunity for appreciation and study of the wide range of 
normality as well as tlie great variety of rheumatic and congenital 
cardiovascular abnormalities tliat are inevitable in a large group of 
children selected as this one is. 

In constant demand as speakers before the medical and lay groups 
of the community, staff members of the diagnostic service have a 
fine opportunity for professional and public education. Community 
interest in the work of the Denver Eheumatic Fever Diagnostic 
Service has resulted in generous contributions to the medical school 
for research in rhcmnatic fever and heart disease.* Personnel of the 
service have cooperated with the university and lay organizations in a 
survey of heart disease in the three coimties of the State which lie 
above 9,500 feet in altitude. Anotlxer notable activity has been the 
organization by an energetic group of women * of a reprint and micro¬ 
film library. This work has been in process for 2 years. Eventually 
the library will contain either reprints or microfilm copies of all 
significant articles published since 1900 on the subject of rheumatic 
fever and rheumatic heart disease in the United States and foreign 
countries. 

Personnel 

The school of medicine of the University of Colorado provides the 
services of a dietitian, space, janitorial service, heat, and light. A 
member of the faculty acts as director and is responsible to the special 
committee of the sponsoring agency and not to the medical school. 
After the first 6 mouths his services have been on a voluntary basis. 
The director has no regular or slated duties, llis function is one of 
over-all supervision—ho is the liaison between the service and the 
supervising committee, the referring agencies or individuals, the 
medical profession, the press, and the general public. The half-time 
assistant director supervises the examination of now patients, dictates 
all clinical reports, makes it a point to check the histories, examine the 
hearts, and discuss the findings with the examining physician and 
medical students. In addition to the director and assistant director, 
the personnel indudos a full-time secretary, a half-time social worker, 
a half-time technician, a half-time pediatrician, and a visiting dimeiau 

> Delta Delta Delta Alliaaoe» the Starduators, and Ibe Colorado Division of the Amezloaix 
Legion Auxiliary 

* l4idios Auxiliary of tbo Docky Mountain Screen Club. 
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and nurse who attend all clinical sessions. Interested faculty mem¬ 
bers of the medical school always are present at the clinic sessions; 
residents, interns, and medical students are assigned regularly to the 
clinic. This personnel and the budget that follows has made it 
possible for the service to examine approximately 1,000 children a year. 

Budget 

The working budget for a typical year is as follows: 


Assistant director_$3, 000 

Pediatrician_ 1,200 

Visiting clinician- 1, 200 

Secretary_ 1,884 

Social worker_ 1, 620 

Technician__-.. 784 

Nurse_ 208 

Incidentals__ --^2,104 

Total.. 12,000 


1 Inddental expenses include stationery, stamps, telephone, X-rays, miscellaneous supplies and a payment 
to the University of fiO cents for each admission (cost of laundry, electrocardiographic materials, etc.). 

Operation 

The management of patients, clinic operation, the record system, 
and diagnostic and referral procedures are described in detail as 
follows: 

R^erral Soia-ces of Parents 

The public schools of Denver routinely conduct an annual physical 
examination of all diildren whose parents have given consfmt. At any 
time during the school year, but usually during the yearly examination, 
the school physician or nurso may observe symptoms or physical 
findings indicating that the child may have rheumatic fever or heart 
disease. In all such cases the child’s physician is consulted to ascertain 
whether or not he wishes the child referred to him or to the Denver 
Rheumatic Fever Diagnostic Service for evaluation. Tho Visiting 
Nurses Association provides health coverage for most of the parochial 
schools in Denver. The visiting nurse makes a referral to the service 
in the same manner as does the public school doctor or nurse. Practic¬ 
ing physicians frequently refer their patients to the service for 
evaluation and, while they may make telephone arrangements for such 
examinations, they are asked to send written consent with the patient 
at the time of the examination. Any agenegr (e. g., Public Welfare 
Department) other than the schools or private physicians may refer a 
child to the service, in which case the referral procedure is the same. 
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Procedures and Records 

Consont or dissent for the routine school examination and the name 
of the family physician, if any, previously has boon obtained from the 
parents of each cliild in the school system (figs. 1 and 2). If this 
examination, or developments at any other time, suggests the possi¬ 
bility of rheumatic fever or heai*t disease, machinery is sot in motion 
to refer the child either to his family physician or to the diagnostic 


Child's name.. cPo HaS .. .. .. Age.../ 

Address.. .. . 

Grade.... ^. Section... #5^..Home room... . ... 

Before we can make definite appointments with the school 
physician, we must know how many parents desire to avail them^ 
selves of this service for their children. Will you please fill out 
the coupon below and return to us, regardless of your decision. If 
you indicate that you desire the examination, yon will be notified 
later of the time of your appointment. We should like to have one 
or both parents present at the examination. 

.Nnrw 


please fhiL out aud kbitdbn. 

I desire the health examination for my diild. Yes.. .. 

I expect to be present at th^ examination. . 

.Parent’s signature 



TIME OP YOUE APPOINTMENT 
(To be filled out and sent to parents if they indicate that the 
health examination is desired.) 

Name of child...... j;hjsJA£- ___ . 

Health examination appointment: I)ay..^4r«d44^.^4 

Hou/..y f. 

. /Lm ..School Nurse 
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Figure 2. 


service. If the child has a ph 3 rsician, this physidan is first contacted 
in order to ascertain his desires as to referral (figs. 3 and 4). When 
the family physician has been consulted and his instructions received, 
the school nurse gets in touch with the parents and makes recom¬ 
mendations which are in line with the physician's wishes. The 
procedure thus far is one that limits its concern to the school and the 
child's parents and physidan. The completed forms that pertain 
thereto ore kept on file with the school health service. In instances 
where the parents have indicated that the school child has no physician, 
the nurse deals directly with the parents and then, if they so desire, 
makes an appointment with the service. The school muse (through 
the central office of the public schools) tdcphones the diagnostic 
service for an appointment and sends to the parents the perforated 
appointment card with time and date of the appointment properly 
filled in. The right side of this card, when completely filled in at the 
end of the examination, constitutes the master card for the service files 
(fig. 5). As part of the arrangements for the examination, the school 
nurse mails a form letter to the parents, confirming the appointment 
and giving directions and information concerning the examination 
procedures. This letter hdps materially with the smooth operation of 
the service and with preparation of the patient and parents for the 
dinic visit (fig. 6). (In many cases whore referral is not arranged by 
the public schools tbis form letter is mailed by the Eheumatic Fever 
Diagnostic Service.) 
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DENVER PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 
414 FOURTEENTH STREET 
DENVER a COLORADO 

Kenneth E Oberholtzer suckrintcndent 


A L BEA6HLER.M D. 
DIRECTOR or HEALTH SERVICE 


Dear 


Dr« 




Undoubtedly you are familiar with the purposes 
of the Eheumatio Fever Diagnostic Service which has been 
established at Colorado Generel Hospital. The school 
health department is cooperating with this clinic in 
finding children who may have rheumatic fever. However. 
no child will be sent to the clinic without the approval 
of the family physician . 


At a recent routine school health examination 

of examining 

physidian found what he believes are signs of a cardiac 
condition and/or evidence of possible rheumatic fever. 
Will you please indicate on the enclosed cerd whether 
you prefer to have this child referred to the Hheumatio 
Fever Diagnostic Service, or to your office* Please 
return the card to Dr. A. L. Beaghler. 414 fourteenth 
Street, Denver# 


Yours sincerely, 

/Lx*,**— 


Mgurc 3* 


Examination 

No cliargo ih made to any child—rcgnrdlcss of ability to pay. 
Clinic sessions iu*o held twice weekly on Monday and Fiiday after¬ 
noons from 12; I.") to 5. Kacli child who reports to the dinic is supposed 
to be accompanied by one of the parents or some other responsible 
person. However, tliis is not always possible in the case of cliildron of 
high school ago. Individuals over 19 years of ago axo not accepted. 
All new cases report at 12:1.5 p. m. and must have bad lunch as they 
are expected to remain all afternoon. Since tbo examination requires 


861836—10- 2 
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Bheiinatic Fever Diagnostic Service 
Permission Slip 

I Irish my patient 

to be refeired to^he Rheumatic Fever Diag* 
nostic Service and then referred back to me 
I wish my patient 
to be referred directly to me ( } 
Qate^AieJi /f^ Signed* 


Figure 4. 

so much time from patients and parents, the availability of books, 
toys, and nourishment is important to their comfort. The few 
patients who may have occasion to pay more than one visit to the 
service because of unsatisfactory laboratory results or because of a 
recheck on some physical finding, report at 1:00. This permits 
service personnel to work to the best advantage, prevents confusion, 
and allows time for discussion between staff members and for the 



Figure 5. 
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'7?7&a<U. /. 

(Date) 


Dear 


'3)i 




Tills Icbtor vdll cojrfina the appointment made for. 




at 


the Rheumtl^^Gvex* Diagnostic Service* 
.oor of the Outpatient Duilding of the 


The office is located on the second floor of the Otitpationt Duilding 

Colorado Cksneral Hospital, 9th Avenue and Colorado Boulevard, 

In order to nake the child coning for examination as comfortable as possible, 

please note the following instructions: 

1, The child should eat lunch before coning to the Rheumatic Fever Clinic, 

2, It is better for the child to miss school than to go without lunch, 

3, If the child is a bed patient, take hin or her to the Aribulance Entrance 
at the rear of Colorado Gonoral Hospital and ask that the child be brought 
to the Rheumatic Fever Clinic In a \dieol chair, 

4, Have the child at the Clin:c prorptly at 12:15 P,1I, There is no advantage 
in coming earlier, 

5, Be prepared to stay the ent Ire aftomoon - 

6, The correct evaluation of the child’s condition necessitates a great many 
questions. Please be prepared to help us to help you oy giving as concise 
and o:cact answers as possible, 

7, Ho charge of any kind will be nado and id thin two v/eeks a complete report 
will be sent to the referring physician or agency. Your physician will 
discuss the report vdth you, 

3, If you cannot keep this appointment, please call EAst 7771, Extension 290, 
or if you live outside Denver, drop us a cord so that another apoointment 
con be node. 


Thank you for your cooperation. 


Very truly, p _ ^ , 

Rheumatic Fever Diagnostic Service v 


Figure 6, 

toaching of visiting doctors, residents, interns, and mcdica] students. 

When the patient Curst reports to the llbcumatic Fever Diagnostic 
Service, the secretary tills in the top half of the detachable right side of 
the appointment card (fig. 6). The clinical chart is started and the 
child is taken by the nurse and technician for the foEovying: weight, 
height, temperature, pulse rate (the unroEability of this under the 
the conditions of the examination is recognized), urine specimen, and 
venipuncture for blood, for hematocrit and serology. White and 
differential counts are obtained later if the examining physician 
indicates the need. After the patients complete the above procedures 
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they are taken to the heart station for electrocardiograms (standard 
limb leads). They are then returned to the service, where each ehild, 
together with a parent, is assigned to a medical student, intern, or 
resident for the clinical history and routine physical examination. 
The responsible attending staff is sufficiently large to chock all student 
work thoroughly. The medical persormol, except for the assistant 
director, report to the service at 2 p. m. so that they are on duty at 
just about the time patients begin to return from the heart station. 
The assistant director is on hand at 12:30 to answer questions, do 
difficult venipunctures, take care of irregularities, and see any patients 
who have been asked to appear at 1 p. m. for some type of recheck. 
By 2 o’clock the assistant director usually is free to supervise the 
examination of new patients, who average about 10 per session. The 
assistant director also dictates clinical reports, chocks histories, 
examines the hearts of all patients, and discusses the findings with the 
examining physician and students. 

The clinical chart follows the patient throughout the examination, 
and all findings ai‘e recorded immediately on one of the seven sheets 
designed to include history, physical examination, laboratory tests, 
and follow-up. The dietitian and medical social worker interview 
parents for dietary and social histories (which are added to the clinical 
chart as soon as completed) during the frequent periods when the 
parents do not need to bo vdth their children. After the patients 
finish with histories and physical examinations they are gathered in 
the fluoroscopic room. By 4 o’clock the medical staff usually is free 
so that the entire staff can witness the fluoroscopic examination of each 
child. The fluoroscopic findings are dictated to the secretary as each 
examination is done. The children are then allowed to dross and go 
home. X-ray examinations, if needed, are made the next day. 

The recording of conclusions completes the study of each patient. 
The diagnosis is cutorod on the lower half of the master car'd (fig. 6), 
the report to the referring agency or physician is dictated, the master 
card is placed in the peimanent file, and the clinical chart is sent to 
the medical school statistician for coding. 

Since uniform examination is essential for the performance of satis¬ 
factory work, no apology is made for the use of forms or for the 
recording of history and clinical data.® 

Reporting Resuits of Diafftosdc Study 

The complete report on all findings and conclusions of the diag¬ 
nostic study, dictated by the assistant director, is returned to the 
referring agency. Two copies of this report (fig. 7, example of known 

1A sample completed chart will gladly be sent upon request. Address Denver Hheumatlo Fever Diag¬ 
nostic Service, 4200 East Nmth Avenue, Denver 7, Colo. 
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The Denver rheumatic fever Diagnostic service 

UNIVLROITV or COLOnAOO MCOICAL CCNTER 
4^00 SAIT Ninth awcnui Tclun^ohk ea 9771 
DENVER 7 COLORADO 


eekOIABO HEART AMN 

Br. John Brown 
Bootors Building 
Banrerf Colorado 

Bear Bootor Browns 

We have exoninod John Boa who vaa raforrod to vn for diagnostic study on Haroh 8, 1948* 

In January 1948, the oatiant had on v^par reoplratory Infeotion and sore throat followed 
In two vaaka by favar^aad a maaales-lika rash, end later by ''hivaa'* which ware always pre¬ 
ceded by patterned, purpllab-red blotches* He has also had stiffness and pain in the 
fingers, ankles, knees, and shoulders at varying timos, rellevod auch by salicylates* At 
tfao tiino of hospitalisation in February ho had epistaoeos, subcutaneous nodules* Later that 
month oardloo arrhythmia and precardiid pain oocorred* A cardiac murmur waa heard for the 
first time on FShruary 20, 1948• At present eplsuoces, taebyeardia, and rash occur* Thera 
is no history of rheumatio fever in the family* 

On physical examination the patient was of the ea^oted height and weight for his age, his 
teiqperatura 100*6^, and his pulse 120* Over the baok was a eiroivate, purplish-red, dis¬ 
crete 833d oonfl3ient rash* Blood-tinged crusts were present on the itasad. septum* Arterial 
pulsations ware felt in tho suprasternal notch and oapUlasy pulsations were seen in the 
nail-bods* The heart was slightly enlarged to the loft on percussion with an apical systolic 
shock* Tho aortic second sound was eg\vU. to the pitlntonio second souxtd in intensity* There 
was a hlgh-pltobed, bloving systolic murmur heard host in the left lateral position at the 
apex, transmitted to the axilla* Ihera va? a moderately loud diastoUe murmur of medium 
pitoh, blowing in quality, heard beat at the second left interspace, transmitted into the 
neck sad along the left stornaX border* No change was noted with position or exertion* 

Also heard at the apex tma a low-pitched, i^ugh, presystolic murmur* The blood {oressure 
was 140 / 40/0 and the femoral pulse waa bounding* 

Tho urine was negative for sugar and albumin bub shoved oooasional red cells, mucus (3), 
pus oells (1), and epithelial squamous calls (2)* 

The electrocardiogram shoved a rate of 120 with a FR interval of *17 aid marked right axis 
deviation* The P waves wore broad and notched aud suggested auricular enlargement* The 
amount of xdght axis dovlatlon suggested right bnart strain* On fluoroscopic examination 
in the anterior posterior p 08 itl<ui the heart was hypmraotlve and moderately enlarged to the 
left* The waistline was widened* In the left anterior oblique position the heart does not 
clear tho vertebral column on deep inspiration in a true lateral position* In the right 
anterior oblique position tho pulmonary conus was slightly bulging but not remarkably so* 
There was sli^t posterior displacement of the barium filled esophagus* 

An intexviev with the dietitian indlooted that tbnire wero no deficiencies in his Intake* 

Our conclusion is that this patient has active rhaunatlo fever with rheumatic heart disease 
avldoaoed by aortic insufficiency, mitral insofflcieney and mitral stenosis, with cardiac 
enlarf,viment which is oonpensated at this tins* We fool that the skin rash is an exythema 
multiforme, assoolated with his acute rheumatic favor* 

KhmUy let us know if we may be of fusr^or seirHoe to you* 


LiSiWi 


Figure 7. 

rheumatic heart disease referred for evaluation) are sent routinely to 
the chief of the public school health service regardless of the referral 
source of tho patient. One copy is for the sdiool files as a duplicate 
master file and the other is for the school nurse. If the patient has 
been referred directly to the diagnostic service by a physician, the 
report is addressed to him and two carbon copies sent to the central 
office of the school system. If an agency other than the public school 



Assistant Dlraotor 


March 12, 1948 


Res John Boa, Ago 8 
816 Melrose Avenue 
Carlton Grade School 
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system or a private physician refers the patient, the referring agency 
receives the original of the report and the school system receives the 
usual carbons. 

While the Denver Rheumatic Fever Diagnostic Service does not 
treat patients, it frequently plays a part in directing to the proper 
place those patients needing treatment or observation. Patients 
referred by physicians or by schools (with the consent of physicians) 
always are referred back to their physicians. These physicians report 
to the parents and discuss with them the findings of the diagnostic 
study. Patients referred by agencies are referred back to the referring 
agency for disposition. Patients who do not have family physicians 
are referred to the office of the County Medical Society for physician 
referral unless they are indigents, in which case they usually are 
referred to the pediatric clinic of the University of Colorado School 
of Medicine. 

It is hoped that this description of the Denver Rheumatic Fever 
Diagnostic Service may serve to ease the organizational work and 
benefit other communities planning to initiate a similar rheumatic 
fever program. 


PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE PUBLICATIONS 

January-Junc 1949 

The purpose of this list is to provide a complete and continuing 
record of Public Health Service publications for reference use by 
librarians, scientists, rosearchoi's and others interested in particular 
fields of public health work, and not to oiler the publications for 
indiscriminate free distribution. 

Single sample copies of most of the publications listed are available 
from the Public Inquixics Branch, Division of Public Health Methods, 
Public Health Service, Washington 25, D. 0. Those marked with 
an asterisk (*) may be obtained by purchase only. 

In general, quantities of eadi publication may be obtained from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washing¬ 
ton 26, D. C., at the prices shown, with a reduction of 26 percent on 
orders of 100 or more of a single publication. However, the statistical 
reports of the National Office of Vital Statistics axe not available 
from the Gk>vemment Printing Office, and copies may be obtained 
only by writing to the National Office of Vital Statistics, Public 
Health Service, Washington 25, D. C. 
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PERIODICALS 

♦Public Health Reports (weekly), January-June, vol. 64, Nos. 1-25, pages 1 to 
815. 10 cents a copy. Subscription price $4 a year. 

♦Extracts from Public Health Reports (monthly), January-June, Tuberculosis 
Control Ibbuea Nos. 35 to 40, Average 30 pages each. 10 cents a copy. 
Subscription price $1 a year. 

♦The Journal of Veucroal Disease Information (monthly), January-June, vol. 30, 
Nos. 1 to 6, pages I to 182. 10 cents a copy. Subscription price 75 cents a year. 

♦Journal of the National Cancer Institute (bimonthly), February-Juno, vol, 9, 
Nos. 4 to 6, pages 201 to 451. 40 cents a copy. Subscription price $2 a year. 
Public Health Engineering Abstracts (monthly), January-June, vol. XXIX, 
Nos. 1 to 0, 32 pages each. No sales stock. 

♦Industrial Hygiene Newsletter (monthly), January-June, vol. 9, Nos. 1 to 6, 
10 pages each. 10 cents a copy. Subscription price $1 a year. 

National Negro Health News (quarterly), January-Maroh; April-June, 1949 
vol. 17, Nos, 1 and 2 (combined), 28 pages. No sales stock. 

REPRINTS FROM PUBLIC HEALTH REPORTS 

2911. Q fever studies in soul hem California. IT. An epidemiological study 

of 300 cases. Hy M, Dorothy Bcek, Joseph A. Bell, Ernest W. Shaw 
and Robert J. Iluobner, January 14, 1949. 10 pages. 10 cents. 

2912. Experimental animal colony in tropical West Africa. By Hildrus A. 

Poindexter. January 14, 1949. 0 pages. 6 cents. 

2913. State legislalion for minimum standards of hospital maintenance and 

operation. By Vane M. Ilogo and John G. Steinle. January 21, 1949. 
18 pages. 10 cetits. 

2914. Metopon hydrochloride. An experiment in clinical evaluation. By 

Nathan B. Eddy. January 28, 1949. 12 pages. 5 cents. 

2915. Statistical studies of heart disease. HI. Heart disease associated with 

other major causes of death as primary or contributory cause. By 
Mary Govor. January 28, 1949. 0 pages. 6 cents. 

2916. A transparent dextrose serum tellurite plating medium. Its use as an 

adjunct to microscopic examination of smears made from Loclher slants 
in roiitine diphtheria diagnosis. By Ona R, Whitley and Samuel R. 
Damon. February 18, 1949, 11 pages. Scents. 

2917. A flocculation test as a possible method for dilTorontiating iimnunologio 

types of the poliomyelitis virus. By E. C Roberts. February 18, 1949, 

4 pages. 5 cents. 

2918. Murine typhus fever in Louisville, Kcnt\icky, By Newell E. Good and 

JOmil Kotcher. Fol)ruary 25, 1049. 9 pages. 6 cents. 

2910. Twenty-five year survival of a Pasteurella pestis culture without transfer. 
By Edward Francis. February 25, 1949. 4 pages. 5 cents. 

2920. How the National Mental Health Act works By James V. Lowry, March 

11, 1949. 10 pages. 5 cents. 

2921. Prevalence of antibiotic-producing coliform organisms. By S. P. Halbert 

and M. Gravatt. March 11, 1949. 6 pages. 5 cents. 

2922. Effect of smallpox vaccination on the outcome of pregnancy. By Marjorie 

T. Bellows, Maiy E. Hjonan, and Katharine K, Merritt. March 11,1949. 

5 pages. 5 cents. 

2923. Relationship between infant mortality and socioeconomic factors in urban 

areas. By Marion E. Altendorfer and Beatrice Crowther. March 
18, 1940. 9 pages. 5 cents. 
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2924. Effect of sodium fluoroacetate (1080) in poisoned rats on plague diagnosis 

procedures. Preliminary report. By I. Gratch, P. L. Purlia, and M. L. 
Martin. March 18, 1949. 4 pages. 5 cents. 

2925. “Infection unit” and “index of aggregation” suggested epidemiological 

terms. By Filip C. Forsbeck. March 18, 1949. 5 pages. 5 cents. 

2926. Statistical studies of heart disease. IV. Mortality from heart disease 

(all forms) related to geographic section and size of city. By Mary 
Gover April 8, 1949. 18 pages. 10 cents. 

2927. Baffinose sorum tellurite agar slants as a replacement for Loeiflcr's medium 

in diphtheria diagnosis. By Ona B. Whitley and Samuel B. Damon. 
April 8, 1949. 4 pages. 5 cents. 

2928. Cobalt and the dust environment of the cemented tungsten carbide industry. 

By Lawrence T. Fairhall, Bobert G. Keenan, and Hugh P. Brinton. 
April 15, 1949. 6 pages. 5 cents. 

2929. Q fever studies in southern Cahfomia. III. Effects of pasteurization on 

survival of C. burneti in naturally infected milk. By B. J. Huebner, 
W. L. Jehison, M. D. Bock, and F. P. Wilcox. April 22, 1949. 13 pages. 
5 cents. 

2930. Isolation of Brucella abortus from hogs. By Norman B. McCullough, 

Wesley C. Eisele, and Emma Pavclchck. April 29, 1949. 2 pages. 

5 cents, 

2931. Pertussis and aureomycin. By Joseph A. Bell, Margaret Pittman, and 

Byron J. Olson. May 13, 1949 10 pages. 5 cents. 

2932. Simple and efficient transport method for gonorrheal specimens. By 

Lenore B, Peizer, Gustav I. Steffen, and Sarah IQein. May 13, 1949. 

6 pages. 5 cents. 

2933. Diarrhea disease control studies. II. Conical not for collecting flies. By 

Paul P. Maier and Bichard P. Dow. 4 pages; 3 illustrations. 6 cents. 

2934. Public Health Service publications July-Decembor 1948. May 13, 1949 

8 pages. 5 cents. 

2935. Current organizational patterns of statistical activities in State health 

departments. By Daniel D. Swinney. May 20, 1919. 21 pages. 10 
cents. 

2936. Birth of a community mental health clinic. By Edward Davens and 

Paul Lemkau. May 27, 1949. 9 pages. 6 cents. 

2937. Effects of DDT dusting on domestic rats under colony and field conditions. 

By Jack E. Dent, Ilarvoy B. Morlan, and Elmer L. Hill. May 27, 1949. 
6 pages. 5 cents. 

2938. Avirulont isolate of Salmonella if/phosa 58 (Patiama carrier). By H. C. 

Batson, Maurice Landy, and Arthur Abrams. May 27, 1949. 4 pages. 
5 cents. 

2939. Summary of antimalarial drugs. By W. Clark Cooper. Juno 10, 1949. 

16 pages. 10 cents. 

2940. Professional education for cancer control. By Austin V, Doibert. Na¬ 

tional Cancer Institute program of postgraduate training for physicians. 
By B. B. Spencer, Cancer teaching in medical schools. By Raymond 
F. Kaiser. Cancer teaching in dental schools. By Raymond F. Kaiser. 
New tools for professional cancer education. By Cancer Reports Sec¬ 
tion, National Cancer Institute. June 17, 1949. 28 pages. 10 cents. 

2941. Rabies problems and control. A nation-wide program. By James H. 

Steele and Ernest S. Tierkel. June 24, 1949. 12 pages. 6 cents. 

2942. Pilot mental health clinic. First annual report of Prince Georges County 

Clinic. By Mabel Boss. June 24, 1949. 5 pages. 5 cents. 

2943. Notifiable diseases, year 1948. June 24, 1949. 6 pages. 5 cents. 
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SUPPLEMENTS TO PUBLIC HEALTH REPORTS 

180. Directory of State and territorial health authorities, 1949. (1949 revision.) 

82 pages. 20 cents. 

194. Directory of full-time local health officers, 1949. (1919 revision.) 47 

pages. 15 cents. 

PUBLIC HEALTH BULLETIN 

301. Industrial hygiene problems in Bolivia, Peru and Chile. By J. J. Bloomfield. 
1948. 139 pages; 15 illustrations. 40 cents. 

NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH BULLETIN 

190. Phenol and its derivatives: The relation between their chemical constitution 
and their effect on the organism By W. F. von Oettingen. 1949. 408 
pages 70 cents. 

ANNUAL REPORT 

Annual Report of the Public Health Service for the fiscal year 1948. 204 pages. 
45 cents. 

HEALTH INFORMATION SERIES 

8. Poliomyelitis. 1010. 6-page folder. 5 cents; $1.50 per 100. 

36. Influenza. 1919. 4-page folder. 5 cents; $1 per 100. 

38. Cliickonpo'?. 1949. 4-pago folder. 5 cents; $1 per 100. 

DENTAL POSTERS 

1. Curb tooth decay the easy way. 1049. No sales stock. 

2. 4X4==healtliy teeth. 1949. No sales stock. 

UNNUMBERED PUBLICATIONS 

Interstate quarantine regulations. Part 72, title 42, code of Federal regulations 
amendment concerning lather brushes. January 10, 1949. 1 page. No sales 

stock. 

The nurse in the U, S. Public Health Service. 1949. 21 pages, illustrated. 
15 cents. 

New discovery curbs tooth decay. 1949. 6-page folder, illustrated. 6 cents; 
$1.00 per 100. 

Index to Public Health Reports, vol. 63, part I, January-June 1948. 81 pages. 
10 conls. 

Principles of sanitation applicable to the construction of new vessels. June 1, 
1949. 101 pages. No sales stock. 

REPRINTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF VENEREAL DISEASE INFORMATION 

341. A macroflocculalion spinal fluid tost employing oardiolipin-locithin antigen. 

By Arthur A. Rosenborg, Ad Harris, and Virginia L. Harding. December 
1948. 4 pages. 5 cents* 

342. Juvenile delinquency and venereal disease among public school children in 

Philadelphia. By Norman R. Ingraham, Jr. and Michael J. Burke. 
December 1948. 10 pages. 5 cents. 

343. Results of therapy by race, sex, and stage of syphilis. By Theodore J. 

Bauer and Eleanor V. Price. January 1949. 8 pages. 5 cents. 

344. Asexual syphilis in children. By Henry Eisenberg, Frederick Plotke, and 

Amelia H. Baker. January 1949* 4 pages. 5 cents. 
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345. Comparative studios on mailed spinal fluid specimens. By George R. 

Cannefax, George E. Parkhurst, and Richard W. Bowman. January 1949. 

4 pages. 5 cents. 

346. Integration of public health nursing inio a Marine Hospital. By J. A. 

Trautman and Rosalie Giacomo. January 1949. 5 pages. 5 cents. 

347. Problems of out-patient management of syphilis in the South. By John A. 

Lewis, Jr. January 1949. 4 pages. 5 cents. 

348. Reports of the North Carolina syphilis studies. I. An evaluation of case¬ 

finding measures in syphilis control. By John J, Wright and Cecil G. 
Sheps. February 1949. 17 pages. 10 cents. 

349. Fever-chemotherapy in early syphilis. By Jack Rodriquez, George X. 

Schwemlein, Theodore J. Bauer, Frederick Plotkc, Erwin E. Peters, H. 
Worley Kendcll, and Arthur A. Rodriquez. March 1949. 17 pages. 10 

cents. 

350. Penicillin in the treatment of syphilis in pregnancy. By H. N. Cole, Fred¬ 

erick Plotko, Evan W. Thomas, and Kenneth H. Jenkins. April 1949. 
6 pages. 5 cents. 

351. A quantitative turbidimetrie method for the determination of spinal fluid 

protein. By Hilfrcd N. Bossak, Arthur A. Rosenberg, and Ad Harris. 
April 1949. 4 pages. 5 cents. 

352. Preservation and inoculation studies on Treponema pallidum. By Charlotte 

McLeod and R. C. Arnold. April 1919. 4 pages. 5 cents. 

353. Penicillin therapy of early syphilis: IV. By R. C. Arnold, J. F. Mahoney, 

F. P. Nicholson, and R. T). Wright. May 1949. 4 pages. 5 cents. 

354. Venereal disease case-finding in Quitman County, Mississippi. By A. L. 

Gray, Howard Boone, and Richard »S. Hibbots. May 1949. 4 pages. 

5 cents. 

355. Socioeconomic factors in syphilis prevalence. Savannah, Georgia. By C. D. 

Bowdoin, Clair A. Henderson, Warren T. Davis, Jr., John W. Morse, and 
Quentin R. Remein. May 1949. 9 pages. 5 cents. 

356. Contact investigation of syphilis. By Joseph S. Spoto and Albert P. Iskrant. 

May 1949. 5 pages. 5 cents. 

367. Sugar fermentations of gram-negative diplococci isolated from the genito¬ 

urinary tract of penicillin-treated gonorrhea patients. By Louis Wax. 
May 1949. 2 pages. 5 cents. 

368. Stimulating venereal disease morbidity reporting by private physicians* 

I. Follow-up of positive serologic test reports. By Benson H. Sklar and 
Leonard M. Schuman. Juno 1949. 5 pages. 5 cents. 

359. Syphilis contact investigation in a rural county in Mississippi. By A. L. 

Gray, Albert P. Iskrant and Richard S. Ilibbots. Juno 1949. 4 pages. 

5 cents. 

360. A stable control serum for standardizing the sensitivity of tests used in the 

diagnosis and control of syphilis. By George R. Cannofax. June 1949. 

6 pages. 5 cents. 


VENEREAL DISEASE BULLETIN 

100. Venereal disease clinics, 1948 directory. 1949. 112 pages. 25 cents. 

REPRINTS FROM JOURNAL OF THE NATIONAL CANCER INSTITUTE 

113. Distribution studies in mice following the intravenous injection of diethyl 
/5-iodoethyl amine hydrochloride prepared with radioactive iodine. 
By Arnold M. Seligman, Alexander M. Rutenburg, and Orrie M. Fried¬ 
man. February 1949. 10 pages. No sales stock. 
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114. Fibroids in a guinea pig (family 13) after partial castration. By Eli M. 

Nadol. February 1949. 5 pages; 4 illustrations. No sales stock. 

115. Masculinizing ovarian tumor of adrenal type. By Edward J. Mortell. 

February 1919. 7 pages; 5 illustrations. No s^es stock. 

116. Some observations on the normal and pathologic anatomy of the kidney 

of the mouse. By Thehna B. Dunn. February 1949. 17 pages; 12 

illubtralions. No sales stock. 

117. Aldolase in the faerum and tissties of tumor-bearing animals. By John A. 

Sibley and Albert L. Lehninger. February 1949. 7 pages. No sales 
stock. 

118. Cytological studies on the nature of the cytoplasmic particulates in the 

Cloudman S91 mouse melanoma, the derived algire S91A partially amel¬ 
anotic melanoma, and the Harding-Passey mouse melanoma. By M. W. 
Woods, II. G. duBuy, Doan Burk, and Marie L. Hesselbach. February 
1949. 13 pages; 10 illustrations. No sales stock. 

119. Enzymatic activities of isolated amelanotic and melanotic granules of mouse 

melanomas and a stiggested relationship to mitochondria. By H. G. 
duBny, M. W. Woods, Dean Burk, and Mary D, Lackey. February 
1949. 12 pages; 4 illustrations. No sales stock. 

120. Physicochemical studies of reversible and irreversible complexes of cobalt, 

histidine, and molecular oxygon. By John Z. IToaron, Dean Burk, and 
Arthur L. Schado. February 1949. 41 pages. No sales stock. 

121. Blood histamine in leukemia and erythremia. By Michael B. Shimkin, 

Leo Sapirslein, Franz B. Goetzl, Priscilla M. Wheeler, and Nathaniel I. 
Beilin. April-Juno 1049 9 pages. No sales stock. 

122. Dehydropeptidaso activity in tumors. By Jesse P. Greenstcin and Florence 

M. Leuthardt. April-June 1949. 2 pages. No sales stock. 

123. Carbamates in the chemotherapy of leukemia. III. The relationship 

between chemical structure and anti-leukemic action of a series of urethan 
derivatives. By Howard E. Skipper and Carl E. Bryan. April-June 
1949. 7 pages. No sales stock. 

124. A study of the colon of apparently well women. By Mario Ortmayer and 

Marie C’onnolly. April-June 1949. 8 pages. No sales stock. 

125. The <*(Toct of local roentgen irradiation on the biological behavior of a trans¬ 

plant aide mouse carcinoma. I. Incn»asod froquonoy of pulmonary 
metastasis. By ITonry S. Kaplan and Edwin D. Murphy. April-June 
1949. 7 pages; 5 illustrations. No sales slock 

126. The histochomical demonstration of esterase. By Marvin M. Nachlas 

and Aniold M. Seligman. April-June 1949. 11 pages; ^ illustrations; 
1 plate. No sales stock, 

127. A now method for the histochomical demonstration of acid phosphatase. 

By Arnold M, Seligman and Leon H, Manheimer. April-June 1949. 
8 pages; 4 illustrations; 1 plate. No sales stock. 

128. Lipase activity during experimental epiderm^ carcinogenesis. By S. K 

Kung. April-June 1949, 4 pages; 4 illustrations. No sales stock. 

129. Some observations on the mitochondria of normal and neoplastic cells with 

the electron microscope. By A. J. Dalton, H. Kahler, M. G. Kelly, 
B. J. Lloyd, and M. J. Striebich. April-June 1949. 11 pages; 16 illus¬ 
trations. No sales stock. 
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NATIONAL OFFICE OF VITAL STATISTICS PUBLICATIONS* 

Current Mortality Analysis (monthly), vol. 6, Nos. 11 and 12, 1948; vol. 7, Nos. 
1-3, 1949. 

A List of Current Publications of the National Office of Vital Statistics. 5 pages. 
Monthly Marriage Report (marriage licenses issued in major cities), vol. 2, 
Nos. 11-13, 1948; vol. 3, Nos. 1-4, 1949. 

Monthly Vit^ Statistics Bulletin, vol. 11, Nos. 11-13, 1948; vol. 12, Nos. 1-4, 
1949. 

Quarterly Marriage Report (marriage licenses issued in the United States by 
State) vol. 3, Nos. 4 and 5, 1949 (discontinued). 

Vital Statistics—^Special Reports, vol. 29, National Summaries 

No. 11. Stillbirths statistics: United States, each division and State, and 92 
major cities, 1946. 148 to 154 pages. 

No. 12. Maternal mortality by cause: United States, 1946. 155 to 160 pages. 
No. 13. Deaths and death rates for selected causes by age, race, and sex: United 
States, 1946. 161 to 198 pages. 

No. 14. Infant mortality from selected causes by age, race, and sox: United 
States, 1946. 199 to 232 pages. 

No. 15. Accident fatalities in the United States, 1946. 233 to 252 pages. 

No. 16. Motor vehicle accident fatalities: United States, 1946. 253 to 327 
pages. 

Vital Statistics—^Special Reports, vol. 31, National Summaries 

No. 1. Summary of mortality statistics: United States, 1947. 1 to 8 pages. 

No. 2, Summary of natality statistics: United States, 1947. 9 to 18 pages. 

No. 3. Deaths and death rates for each cause: United States, 1945-47. 19 to 
38 pages. 

Vital Statistics—^Special Reports, vol, 28, State Summaries 

Nos. 51-54. Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands, and Alaska, 1946. 923 to 
992 pages. 

Weekly Mortality Index, vol. 19, Nos. 53 and 54, 1948; vol. 20, Nos. 1-25, 1949. 


*Not avaUable from the Qovemment Printing Office. 



INCIDENCE OF DISEASE 

No health department^ State or local, can effectively prevent or control disease withovd 
knowledge of when, where, and under what condiHons cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 

BEPORTS FROM STATES FOR WEES ENDED DECEMBER 3, 1949 

For the fifloonih consecutive -week tlie incidenco of poliomyelitis 
in the Nation decreased from the preceding week. The total number 
of cases reported for the •week is 434 as compared vdth 606 last week, 
and a 5-year (1944-48) median of 176. Twenty-three States and the 
District of Columbia reported an aggregate decrease of 163 cases, 
ranging from 1 case in 4 States to 15 and 32 cases in Texas and Iowa, 
respectively. Twenty States reported an aggregate increase of 91 
cases, ranging from 1 in 3 States to 26 in Wisconsin. This State 
reported 47 cases for the week as compared with 21 for last week. 
The previous liigh for Wisconsin was 61 cases reported during the 
week ended October 8. The total number of poliomyelitis cases in 
the United States for the year to date is 41,461 as compared vsith 
26,671 for the corresponding period last year. 

During the week increases occurred in influenza, measles, meningitis, 
scarlet fever, tulctxemia, and whooping cough. However, those diseases 
remained below the 5-year median, except that of whooping cough 
which is only slightly above. Decreases from the figm-es last week 
may bo noted in diphtheria (from 240 to 211) and encephalitis (from 
8 to 4). 

One case of smallpox was reported in Arizona. Four cases of an¬ 
thrax wore reported, throe in New Mexico and one in New Jersey. 
No cases of Rocky Mountain spotted fever were reported. 

Of 34 States reporting on rabies in animals, 15 reported no cases, 
while the remaining 19 reported a total of 114. The States reporting 
the largest numbers wore Now York (28), Kontuchy (12), and Texas 
(12). The total number of rabies in animals reported to date is 
6,217. 

A total of 9,893 deaths was recorded during the week in 93 large 
cities in the United States, as compared with 8,798 last week; 9,667 
and 10,102, respectively, for the corresponding weeks of 1948 and 
1947; and 9,729 for the 3-year (1946-48) median. For the year to 
date the total is 438,109, as compared with 438,686 for the same 
period last year. Infant deaths for the current week totaled 685; 
for last week 608; for the corresponding week last year 703; and for 
the 3-year median, 723. The cumulative figure is 31,259 as com¬ 
pared with 31,873 for the same period last year. 

(1649) 
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TERRITORIES AND POSSESSIONS 
Hawidi Territory 


Plague (arodeTd). —^Under date of November 25, 1949, plague infeo- 
tion was reported proved, on November 3, in two rats found dead in 
Eukuibaele area, Honakaa, Hamakua District, Island of Hawaii, 
T. H., and under date of November 28, proved on November 7, in 
one rat found dead in the same area. 


Puerto Rico 

Notifiable diseases—4 toeeks ended October 29,1949. —Cases of certain 
notifiable diseases were reported in Puerto Rico as follows: 


Disease 

Cases 

Disease 

Oases 

rjwptoTipox__ 

1 

Syphnis _ 

42 

DiphthoHa_ 

42 

Tnt.inm - __ 

15 

Dysentery_ 

2 

Tet Am IS, infantile 

4 

OonorrhA-i , 

53 

Tiihomiilosis (all forma) 

842 

Influenza_ _ 

1,619 

Typhoid fever_ _ _ __ _ 

8 

Malaria_ 

12 

Typhus fever (murine)..-_ 

6 

Measles_ _ 

6 

Whooping ooiigh _ _ 

82 

Poliomyelitis. 

11 




FOREIGN REPORTS 


CANADA 

Provinces—Notifiable diseases—Week ended November 19, 1949 .— 
Cases of certain notifiable diseases were reported by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics of Canada as follows: 


Disease 

New¬ 

found¬ 

land 

Princso 

Edwaid 

Island 

Nova 

Scotia 

New 

Bnins- 

^^ick 

Que¬ 

bec 

On- 

taiio 

Mani¬ 

toba 

Sas¬ 

katch¬ 

ewan 

Alber¬ 

ta 

Brit¬ 

ish 

Co¬ 

lum¬ 

bia 

Total 

Chifilcenpot 

1 


28 

10 

232 

303 

120 

72 

106 

112 

984 

Dlphthftiia 



10 


1 

11 

Dvsenterv. badllarv 





6 

■D' 





11 







IHHlI 


1 



2 



1 


5 

12 


1 

27 

21 

67 

Influenza 



64 



0 

MiUM 


68 

Measles. ___ 



50 


189 

89 


163 

58 

253 

915 





1 

2 

2 

1 

6 

Mumps.... 



61 


142 

193 

2 

16 

32 

117 

563 

Pftlinmyelit.ia _ . 



1 

1 

6 

11 

2 

1 

21 

Scarlet "Jever. 

HMCflV 


mpmi 

3 

81 

40 

38 

11 

25 

23 

231 

nia 

20 

..... .. . 

imiiM 

19 

113 

36 

21 

14 

25 

249 



2 

1 

1 

im 

2 

8 

TTn'drilantr fever 





1 

1 

2 



4 

9 

Venereal diseases: 
Q-onorrhea 

4 


12 

llHIM 

62 

81 

25 

14 

48 

87 

343 

Syphilis._ . 

3 


6 

4 

62 

32 

5 

8 

4 


mm 

Whooping cough 

1 


1 


158 

46 

4 

6 

3 

■ 

230 
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CUBA 


December 23,1919 


Habana—Notifiable diseases—weeks ended October 29, 1949 .— 
Certain notifiable diseases wei-e reported in Habana, Cuba, as follows: 


Dihcaso 



Disease 

Oases 

Deatlis 

Ohichenpox.... . 

2 





Dlphthoiifi _ — - - ....._........ 

24 



IX 

6 

Measles.--- 

2 


Typhoid iovor _ 

8 

« 

1 



. 


k 


Provinces—Notifiable diseases—4 laeeks ended October 29, 1949 .— 
Notifiable diseases were reported in the Provinces of Cuba as follows: 


Disease 

Pinor 
del Itio 

nabanai 

Matan- 

ZilS 

Santa 

Clara 

Oamo* 

guey 

Oriente 

Total 

Cancer. 

6 

8 

11 

35 

2 

28 

89 

Ohickcnpox__ 


2 





2 

Diphtiicriu ___ 

1 

25 

2 




28 

Leprosy.......... 


4 





4 

Malaria................ ....... 

1 

1 

1 


6 

25 

34 

Measles _ 


5 



21 

26 

Scarlet fever.................... 


1 




1 

Tuberoulobib. 

8 

18 

8 

8 

28 

21 

91 

Typhoid fever.. 

whooping cough... ........... 

1 

12 

9 

10 

5 

1 

23 

60 

X 










I Includes the city of Uahnna. 


JAMAICA 

Notifiable diseases—4 weeks ended October 29,1949. —Cases of certain 
notifiable diseases were reported in Kingston, Jamaica, and in the 
island outside of Kingston, as follows: 


Disease 

King¬ 

ston 

Ocrobrospinal meningitis......... 


Ohickcnpox............ .......... 

1 

Diphlhnrift . . 

SryAipAliis . 

1 



Other 

loculi' 

tics 


1 

7 


leprosy.. 

Tiilwrculosls (pulmonary), 

Typhoid fevor.. 

Typhus fever (murine).—. 


King¬ 

ston 


Other 

locali¬ 

ties 


2 

49 


2 49 


1 


NEW ZEALAND 

Notifiable diseases—4 weeks ended October 29, 1949. —Certain notifi¬ 
able diseases wore reported in Now Zealand as follows: 


Disease 

Oases 

Deaths 

Disease 

Oases 

Deaths 

CArpbrARnj|n^d __ 

19 

1 

Ophthalmifl nennAtoruTn 

2 


DlphthfiHft 

0 


Poliomyelitis___ 

16 


Dy^teryi 

AmAhln _ _ 



Puorpnrftl fever _ ^ . _ 

4 


1 


Soarlet fover. 

97 


B5inf11n.ry . , , , , * 

22 


Tetanus____ 

2 

1 

EryslpAlfM 

12 


Tuberculosis (all forms)__ 

186 

50 

Food noisonlnsr_ 

1 


Typhoid fever 

15 

Malfii^ ..... 

1 


Tlndulimt fever 

8 
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REPORTS OF CHOLERA. PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND 
YELLOW FEVER RECEIVED DURING THE CURRENT WEEK 

JVbte.—Tho following reports include only items of unusual incidence or of special interest and the occur¬ 
rence of these diseases, except yellow fever, in localities which had not lecently reported cases. All reports 
of yellow fever are published currently. 

A table showing the accumulated Oguroo for those diseases for the year to date is published in the Public 
Health Rbpobts for the last Friday in each month. 

Plague 

Belgian Congo—Costermansmlle Province. —On November 21, 1949, 
one fatal case of plague was reported in Vatondi, a village near But- 
embo, Costormansville Province, Belgian Congo. 

Indochina (French) — Annam — Phanthiet. —^During the week ended 
November 19, 1949, one fatal case of plague was reported in the port 
of Phanthiet, Annam, French Indochina. 

Netherlands Indies — Java — Jogjakarta. —^During the week ended 
November 19, 1949, 13 cases of plague were reported in the citj of 
Jogjakarta, Java. 

Smallpox 

Arabia—Jedda and Mecca. —On November 14, 1949, two cases of 
smallpox were reported in Jedda, Arabia, and on November 20, six 
cases were reported in that port; on November 15, two eases were 
reported in Mecca. These cases were stated to have occurred in 
pilgrims. 

Typhus Ferer 

Iraq—Mosvl City. —^During the week ended November 12, 1949, 
five cases of typhus fever were reported in Mosul City, Iraq. 


DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED DEG. 3, 1949 

[From the Weekly Mortality Index, Issued by the National Ofllce of Vital Statistics! 



Week ended 
Dec. 3,1949 

Correspond- 
tog week, 
1948 

Data for 03 large cities of the United States: 

Total deatn« -, - _ . . 

9,893 

9,729 

438,109 

685 

723 

31,259 

70,006,436 

14,066 

10.5 

9.1 

9,667 

Median for 3 prior years. . _ . . . 

Total deaths,'first 48 weeks of year. 

438,686 

703 

D«ffl.ths under 1 year of age . 

Median for 3 prior years _ . . . _ _ _ _ 

Deaths under 1 year of age, first 48 weeks of year. 

Data from industrial insurance oompanies; 

Policies in force _ _ 

31,873 

70,788,933 

12, m2 
9.4 
9.2 

Nmnber of death claims. _ _ 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate. 

Death claims per 1,000 policies, first 48 weeks of year, annual rate. 
















^ ^ ^ 4 ^ 


The Public Hbalth Reports is printed with the approval of the Bureau of the 
Budget as required by Rule 42 of the Joint Committee on Printing (August 10, 
1949). 

The Public Health Reports, first published in 1878 under authority of an 
act of Congress of April 29 of that year, is issued weekly by the Public Health 
Service through the Division of Public Health Methods, pursuant to the follow¬ 
ing authority of law: United States Code, title 42, sections 241, 245, 247; title 44, 
section 220. 

It contains (1) current information regarding the incidence and geographic 
distribution of communicable diseases in the United States, insofar as data are 
obtainable, and of cholera, plague, smallpox, typhus fever, yellow fever, and other 
important communicable diseases throughout the world; (2) articles relating to 
the cause, prevention, and control of disease; (3) other pertinent information 
regarding sanitation and the conservation of the public health. 

The Public Health Reports is published primarily for distribution, in accord¬ 
ance with the law, to health officers, members of boards or departments of health, 
and other persons directly or indirectly engaged in public health work. Articles 
of special interest are issued as reprints or as supplements, in which forms they 
are made available for more economical and general distribution. 
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reprints, or supplements should be addressed to the Surgeon General, Public 
Health Service, Washington 25, D. C. Subscribers should remit direct to the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, D, G. 

Librarians and others should preserve their copies for binding, as the Public 
Health Service is unable to supply the general demand for bound copies. Indexes 
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Notice 


If you receive this publication regularly, you will soon receive a 
card questionnaire asking whether you wish your name to be retained 
on the mailing list. This questionnaire is required by law so that the 
mailing lists will contain only the names of persons who express 
current interest in receiving the publication. 

Eegulations require that your name be dropped from the mailing 
list if you do not fill out the card questionnaire and return it witMn 
30 days after its issuance. When you receive the card, be sure to 
return it if you wish to continue receiving copies of Public Health 
Ebpobts. 
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X Public llcallh Approach To liiiproviug Coniinunitj 
Menial Health Through llie Schools 

By Charm s A. Ulimvnn, Ed !J. *■ 

Tho cxlonbion of public health methods to the field of mental 
health has reached a point whore it is possible to demonstrate how our 
present and emerging knowledge of the conditions favoring sound 
mental health may bo applied within the framework of existing com- 
mimity programs. This is a report of a project in which the goal of 
improved public health was approached through collaboration botwoon 
tho mental health clinic in a health department and a school system 
in providing better ('ducational and general health services to children. 

The primary function of this clinic is to develop methods by winch 
communities may utilize rcbources within their grasp to improve the 
mental health of tlieir members. Through offering service to children 
referred from tho schools a need was discovered for tho establishment 
in tho community ‘ of a remedial reading program for elementary 
school children. This field of education, in winch tho basic knowledge 
is relatively well known, appeared to be one in which particular applica¬ 
tion was needed. The project not only accomplished this tangible 
objective but sot off a chain of events with desirable effects from a 
public mental health standpoint tliat extended beyond tho immediate 
objective and created a pattern for coordinating activities of the 
cUnic with t hose of other community agencies concerned with mental 
health. These activities are desciibed in tho final pages of this report. 

'riic Reaiiing Project 

The reading proji'ct Ix'gan when the principal of a public elementary 
school read in the newspaper about the establishment of the clinic and 
then asked tlie father of one of her pupils to apply for help for his boy. 
The father, a milk-routeraan, telephoned tho clinic for an appoint¬ 
ment for his son. lie was invited to come in alone first and discuss 
tho problem, following wlu’ch the boy would be seen. 

Mr. B. was extremely concerned about his son’s inability to read and eaipressed 
eagenioss 1o do all ho could to advance James. He and his wife had been aware 
of James’ retardation in reading ever since the boy had been in the second grade— 

*01mical 'Psydiologisty Pnneo Ooorgos Ooimty (Maryland) Mental Health OUnio. This demonstration 
dinlo IS sponsoiod Jointly by the Maryland Pepaitmont of Health and tho Fubho Health Service 
* Prince Georges County, Md, 

(1666^ 
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and he was now 12 j^ears old and in the sixth grade. Mr. B. was critical of the 
school both for not teaching James to read and for promoting him to the sixth 
grade without being able to read. He was attempting to tutor James at home, 
but he disliked having to do this bccaiise it was upsetting to the family not to see 
results. Ho wanted assistance and had come to the clinic for it. 

Wlien James came to the clinic, he said almost at once that he could not read 
certain w^ords. At school, the children and some of the teachers were annoyed 
with him because ho could not read, and he said that sometimes the children 
laughed at him. When the children teased him about being \mablo to read, ho 
fought with them and ho did not have very many friends. He was willing to be 
helped in reading, but he showed no evidence of being convinced that anything 
could be done He knew that other people thought that he was very stupid and 
sometimes ho himself thought so too. 

Examination showed that James, although somewhat below average, had 
sufficient mental ability to read better than he actually did. Ho was lacking in 
independence of study methods. When blocked, he immediately asked for help. 
When given a word in the course of the examination, ho retained it. The over-all 
picture was that of a beginning reader with a small stock of words ho recognized at 
sight but who had no genuine reading techniques. Since the diagnostic reading 
examination gave no evidence that James was lacking in the abilities needed in 
learning to road if he wore given instruction at his actual level of skill, a visit was 
paid to his classroom. It was learned that he was one of 311 pupils in a nine- 
teacher school. Generally, his reading was heard by a more callable member of 
his class after this pupil had finished his own studios. The teacher felt that James 
needed more individualized attention than she could alfoid with a class of nearly 
40 and explained that she hoped the clinic could provide assistance. She added 
that if the clinic were successful in devising wa>s to meet James* problem she 
had two other pupils she would like to refer. 

Under the circumstances the temptation was great to undertake 
the remedial training of James at the clinic. But it was felt that 
simply helping James and demonstrating the value of remedial read¬ 
ing for him was not the important objective at this time. The 
demonstration to be undertaken must be truly preventive and deal 
with the situation in which James' problem occun^cd. The task of 
providing for an adequate number of teachers and buildings to ac¬ 
commodate the swollen population of the county was not within the 
scope of the clinic. But the prospect of vacant classrooms over the 
vacation period suggested the possibility of summer reading classes. 
The problem and the possibility were therefore brought to the super¬ 
intendent of schools who was also on the advisory board of the clinic. 
He immediately acknowledged the responsibility of the school for 
providing such educational services and undertook to present the 
problem with a plan to his board of education. 

As a result of joint planning, the elementary schools were to canvass 
their classrooms to find children who presented reading diflSiculties 
and refer them to the clinic for diagnostic study and treatment plan¬ 
ning. (Junior high schools operated remedial programs during the 
regular^school year.) The board of education engaged two elementary 
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teachci's for tho special summer project and sponsored their attendance 
at a brief workshop betwe<'n the close of the school term and the open¬ 
ing of summer school. 1 u less than 0 weeks from the submission of the 

clinic propt)sal to the superintc'iideut of schools, sumnjer dasses for 32 
pupils^began. liecnuso of the examinations conducted in tho clinic 
prior to tlio opening of summer school, the teachera were ready on tho 
first day of school to begin the type of work each child needed. 

Tho change in the children’s rejuling skills as a result of 20 days of 
summer iustructioii, while generally in the direction of improvement, 
was nominal and a prologue to further change during tho following 
school year. However, the change in attitudes toward school and 
reading, on the part of many (ihildren and parents, was an important 
and di-amatic outconu*. Upon entering tho classroom, children went 
with increasing fre(iuency to the libraiy to read or look at books. 
They read moat of the time when Uiey were not working with the 
teacher. They asked to take books home, or they told of reading 
newspapers or comics at home, things which they had not done be¬ 
fore N('rvous mamu'risms of some of (ho diildren appeared to sub¬ 
side. Pari'iits of nearly half of the pupils came to school on their own 
initiative to ohstu-ve the classes, and they wore eager to learn how they 
as parents could help the children further. They told of tho children’s 
changed attitude and mentioned that tho children insisted on coming 
to school even when tliey did not feel well. 

In the school year following the summer session, tho children wore 
watched by (he 8up(*rvisor of the summer program through reports 
and conferences with priucii)als and teachers who received the pupils. 
Classroom visits by the supervisor sought to conserve tho gains of 
the summer by provuling the new teacher with information and sug¬ 
gestions about further insti’uctiou of these children and by assuring 
the childj’ou of contimu'd intc'rwt in th<‘ir individual progress. A few 
children wore again r<'ferre<l to tlje clinic for more thorough stxidy 
than had been possible initially 

In addition to tho direct benefits to tho children involved, certain 
long-range benefits accrued from tliis enterprise, and tlieso were per¬ 
haps the most important outemnos. Some parents, who pi-oviously 
had been critical of the schools as they witnessed their chUdron’s 
accumulating experience of failure, began to express appreciation for 
this manifest attempt to understand and deal with the reading prob¬ 
lem. Teachers of the regular session wore oncom-agod in their efforts 
to meet children’s reading needs as a result of the activity by super¬ 
visory personnel in tho establislunent and conduct of the project. 
During tho following school year teachers in five schools began special- 
help programs in reading, and tho curriculum reflected a generally 
renewed interest in and emphasis upon basic instruction in reading. 
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The board of education made plans for a siimmor remedial reading 
progi’am to become a regular feature, and in the following summer 
the program was not only tripled in size but lengthened by 2 weeks. 

Finally, the project demonstrated how the mental health clinic in a 
health department can approach the objective of improving the mental 
health of a community, not by assuming the responsibilities normally 
borne by the established institutions, but by integrating its activities 
with theirs and finding ways to enlarge the mental health implica¬ 
tions of their services. 


Coordinated Activities 

This section describes the activities developed Avithin the framework 
of the foregoing principle One of these was a study of the problem 
presented by slow-leajiiing children in the schools. The refeiTal of 
such children to the clinic by visiting teachers led to frequent recom¬ 
mendations in the reports sent out by the clinic that a special educa¬ 
tional program be established to meet the needs of exceptionally 
slow leai'ners. A small facility was in existence in one school, but 
this was most inadequate to fill the apparent need in the system as a 
whole. When the clinic made a general proposal to the superintendent 
of schools that the facilities be increased, he expressed an interest in 
undertaking a survey of the numbers and areas of greatest concentra¬ 
tion of children who might require special educational provisions and 
he requested the assistance of the clinic in conducting such a survey. 
The clinic developed a survey blank for obtaining evidence from 
teachers on the chai*acteristics and needs of each slow-learning chUd. 
Before the survey was completed, fiscal considerations indicated that 
the provision of special facilities for exceptionally slow learners would 
have to be delayed. It was divided, nevertheless, to use the results 
of the survey both as a means of inquiry into other needs of children, 
especially those needs that might be mot without an increase in finan¬ 
cial outlay, and as a possible means of direct service to the individual 
children surveyed. 

In studying the survey blanls:s and in follow-up with teachers, it 
was observed in one school, for example, that although 26 percent of 
the children nominated as slow-leai*ners wore considered by their 
teachers to suffer from malnutrition, and although defects of vision, 
hearing, and speech were also ascribed to membei-s of the slow-leam- 
ing group, no teacher included correction of physical health factoi-s 
as a primary recommendation in dealing with the slow-leaming gi*oup. 
On closer study, wide variations were seen in the teachers' capacity to 
observe and provide for the physical and mental characteristics of 
children in their classes. Efforts by classi’oom teachers and prin¬ 
cipals to eliminate barriers to leaimng revealed diverse practices, 
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ranging from oxpv'rt use of the school program and environment and 
an eager seeking of additional resources, to failure to utilir.e available 
Imowledge of health status in promoting classroom learning, and dis¬ 
play of mistaken understanding of the respective roles of the class¬ 
room teacher and of peisonnel ju-oviding specialized services. The 
observation of perhaps widest significance was this apparent failure 
on the part of classroom teachers to realize fully their role in provid¬ 
ing for the flow' of specialized services to children, such as those pro¬ 
vided by the school-lunch supei-visor, the nurses, and the visiting 
teachera. Even tcachera who were reaching out for help appeared to 
bo without knowledge of the procedures for meeting the needs of 
children with health problems. It appeared important therefore to 
undertake a clarification of the health obligations and opportunities 
of the classroom teacher and to restate her I’olationship to the various 
specialized services available' to her. 

Following discussion with a group which included the school health 
education supervisor and the supervising nurse in the county health 
department (which gave school-mireing services), a proposal was sub¬ 
mitted to the superintendent of schools for the establisliment of a 
committee composed of se'hool instructional and supervisory person¬ 
nel concerned with health, and of pei-sonnel from the health depart¬ 
ment, including the mental health clinic, for the purpose of develop¬ 
ing a statement of the responsibilities, activities, and resources for the 
teacher and others concerned with the functioning of a health pro¬ 
gram. This statement was designed to cover sudi mattera as health 
observation, maintenance of health records, pi’ovention and correc¬ 
tion of maladjustments tlirough use of the school program and en¬ 
vironment, and use of specialized services. Such a statement was re¬ 
garded as a useful element in the orientation of new teachers and the 
in-service training of the present teaching staff, as woU as in super¬ 
vision and in th<' inti'gration of the health education and hoaltli-scrv- 
ices jirograms. The formation of such a committee was promptly 
authorized and its organization is under way. 

Tliis health project led to an increased aw'arcncss of the importance 
of eliminating the physical, intellectual, and emotional banners to 
learning as part of any program of child guidance in the nchools. 
When the time for planning the second summer of remedial reading 
arrived, it was used as a moans not only of providing direct psycho¬ 
logical services for some cliildren on an individual basis as in the first 
summer, but for demonstrating a case conference procedure which 
integrated the efforts of the various specialists concerned wdth the 
health and welfare of the child in school. 

Again a survey blank was devised, in this instance calling for infor¬ 
mation relating to pupils’ reading, such as present reading ability, 
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charactciistic mode of attack on unfamiliar words, visual and auditory- 
symptoms, nutritional status, characteristic behavior, presonco of 
special talents, learnmg difficulties of siblings, teacher's opinion of 
cause of reading dericiency, and teacher's recommendation for remedial 
action. One comploled blank was submii tod by the classj-oom teacher 
for each child whom she nominated for the nuncdial program. The 
data thus obtained, together with information available in the cumu¬ 
lative record folder and any data available in the records of the visiting 
teacher and public health nurse, formed the basis of a discussion of the 
child as a learner by a committee composed of the supervisor of ele¬ 
mentary education, the principal, a public health nurae, a visiting 
teacher, the psychologist from the mental health chnic, and, when 
opportunity permitted, the classroom teacher concemed. A con¬ 
ference was held in each of the 30 schools where children were nomi¬ 
nated and, in all, 367 children were considered. 

Out of these discussions, various actions resulted: acceptance of 
children for the remedial reading program; conditional acceptance or 
deferral of decision pending fuidber study by the principal, visiting 
teacher, public health nurse, mental health clinic and/or family 
physician; reiection for reading program together with suggestions 
for achieving adjustment through other resources. 

This pooling of oflForts not only brought together all available 
information about a child at a critical point in his education, but also 
provided a laboratory for working out some of the problems of pro¬ 
fessional relationsliip and for clarifying the roles of the teacliing per¬ 
sonnel and the specialists. The health education supervisor par¬ 
ticipated in a number of the discussions and the superintendent of 
schools, the assistant superintendent, the county health officer and the 
education supervisor of nurses also visited. Eight public health 
nurses, each of whom felt a responsibility for the health program of 
the schools in her territory, found a new means of reaching their 
objectives. Principals acquired a/uller appreciation of the nature of 
some problems wdiich had been presented initially in terms of reading 
and they learned to make a discriminating use of the mental health 
clinic. Teachers found that their cumulative records took on a new 
importance and they later expressed themselves as disposed to make 
an even more effective contribution to the conferences in subsequent 
years. As channels for communication developed, new mental health 
problems in the schools were uncovered, particularly a need to study 
the various teaching and administrative devices for dealing with 
pupil ‘failure," and a pattern emerged whereby mental health values 
might be attained through enabling existing community services to 
do their work *'the mental health way " 



Ral-bilc Feyer in Montana 


By W . L. JuTisoN, Pii. I)./ Paiti L. Knldoe, M. D.,**R. R. Parkeb, Pn. D.,f 

an<l Lindahl E. IIiigiies*^ 

A clinical case of rat-bito fever in Montana, tho first reported case 
in the llocky Mountain re{>ion, and the demonstration of infection in a 
population of bouse mice with which the patient had contact are 
reported here. 

Rat-bite fever is a widely distributed, infectious disease of rodents. 
It is most frequently commimicatcd to man by the bite of rats, Battm 
spp., occasionally by tlie bite of other rodents, and rarely by tho bite of 
dogs, cats, or fen-ets which presumably have become contaminated by 
eating infected rodents. Tho causative agent is Spirillum minus 
(Carter). 

Tho cbnical symploras of rat-bite fever resemble in some respects 
another disease which follows the bile of rats and is called Haverhill 
fever, the infectious agent of which is StreptohaciUus moniliformis 
Lovaditi, Nicolau and Poiucloux. No doubt many eases diagnosed 
clinically as rat-bite fever have, in fact, been HaverhiU fever. Demon¬ 
stration of the etiological agent is desirable for differential diagnosis of 
the two diseases. 

Human infection is most frequently reported in India and Japan, but 
is also known in Europe, Cana<la, tlie United States, and other coun¬ 
tries. In a revh'W by Bayne-Jones (J) of the 81 cases that had been 
reported in the IFnited States up to 1931, only 6 cases in which tho 
diagnosis was confirmed by demonstration of tho organism, S. minus, 
are recorded. All other cases were diagnosed on clinical evidence. 
Larson (2) cited 19 i’ases in which S. minus had boon isolated and he 
reported tlu' 20th case. Hull (5) states that only 110 cases had been 
Imported in the United States up to 1941. Those wore scattered over 
28 States. He also states, “The only largo area from which no cases 
wore reportc'd was the sparsely populated Rocky Mountain region.” 

In none of tho published literature available do tho authois find a 
report of human infection attributed to tho bite of a house mouse 
{Mus musculus). Spontaneous infection in tho conspecific laboratory 
white mouse is cited by Francis {4) for the United States and by Hull 
(S) for India. 

Case Report 

On October 5, 1948, S. S., a white girl, aged 9, was bitten on a 
finger by a mouse which she fo\md sick or injured in the yard at her 

*Rocky Momitalu Ijaboiuiory, Itaanllton, Mont. **Bo^oman, Mont. fDled Sept. 4^ 1949. 
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farm home about 10 miles north of Bozeman, Mont. On October 12 
her finger became swollen and painful; there were malaise and chilly 
sensations. She was first seen by a physician October 21. At that 
time her oral temperature was 103° F. Physical examination was 
negative except for a series of macules extending up the right arm to 
the a xilla. The finger showed no tdccration or swelling. The 
macules varied in size from 0.5 to 2 centimeters in diameter and wore 
not tender on pressure. She was given one dose of 300,000 units of 
penicillin aluminum monostoarate intramuscularly, and 5 grains of 
sulfadiazine four times daily was prescribed. 

The child was hospitalized for observation October 25. Her oral 
temperature was 101° F., pulse rate 110, rod blood cells 3,790,000, 
white blood cells 6,400, hemoglobin 77 percent. A differential covmt 
showed 28 percent small lymphocytes, 3 percent monocytes, 68 per¬ 
cent polymorphonuclear leukocytes, and 1 percent stab cells. Ma¬ 
cules were stiU present on the arm at this time. Urinalysis was nega¬ 
tive. A blood specimen was sent to the Montana State Hygienic 
Laboratory for agglutination tests, including that for tularemia; the 
report on this specimen was negative. Sulfadiazine was discontin¬ 
ued, and she was given 5 grains of phenacetin every 4 hours and was 
dischai^ed October 26. 

During the next few days her oral temperature varied from 102° 
F. to 105° F. She had, however, no particular complaints except 
malaise. 

She was again admitted to the hospital November 1. She did not 
appear acutely ill, and the macules were hardly noticeable. Temper¬ 
ature on admission was 104.4° F. (rectal) and laboratory studies 
showed red blood cells 3,630,000, white blood cells 11,650, hemoglobin 
70 per-cent. A differential count showed 12 percent lymphocytes, 2 
percent monocytes, and 86 percent polymorphonudear leukocytes. 
Urinalysis was negative. A second blood specimen was taken and 
reported negative for tularemia by the State Hygienic Laboratory. 

Because of a clinical diagnosis of tularemia, streptomycin therapy 
was started immediately with a dosage of 0.2 gram every 4 hours, 
parenterally. The first injection was given at 3 p. m. November 1. 
At 6 p. m. the rectal temperature was 103.4° F., at 10 p. m., 103.6° 
F., and at 2 a. m. it was 98° F. It did not thereafter rise above 99.4° 
F. rectaUy while the patient was in the hospital or during convales¬ 
cence at home. After six doses of streptomycin, the interval between 
doses was increased to 6 hours. Treatment was continued for 4 
days. The patient was discharged November 6. 

A third blood specimen was taken March 30, 1949. This was 
reported n^ative for tularemia by both the State Hygienic Laboratory 
and the Bochy Mountain Laboratory. The former also reported 
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a negative Wassormann tost. This reaction is reported by some 
workers to be positive in cases of rat-bite fever. Another portion of 
this specimen of serum was submitted April 1, 1949, through the 
National Institutes of Health to the Veterans’ Administration Hos¬ 
pital, Washington, D. C., where an agglutination test was made for 
StreptobaciUvs moiiiliforniiit, the causative agent of Haverhill fever. 
This tost was reported as negative. 

In tliis case, the following clinical symptoms are more characteristic 
of rat-bite fever than of Ilaverliill fever: early induration of the initial 
lesion; adjacent lymphadenitis; absence of arthritis; and absence of 
petechial rash. 

Field and Laboratory Study 

On a suspicion that this illness niiglil be rat-bite fever, one of us 
(Jellison) visited the farm home of the patient on JSfarch 10, 1949. 
The farm is located in a cultivated area of the Gallatin Valley 10 
miles north of Bozeman on the vSpring Hill road. Seventy-t'wo snap 
traps were set in the bam and granaiy in the late afternoon and yielded 
40 mice the following morning. All were the common house mouse, 
Mvs mvyscvhm L. These were refrig(>rated to be taken to the Rocky 
Mountain Laboratory, part in dry ice and part in snow, since it was 
not know'n whether rat-bite fever mfcction in animal tissues would sur¬ 
vive diy ice refrigeration. 

Blood smears and impression smears of the liver, spleen, and heart 
muscle of 16 of tlie mice were stained ^ and o-xanoinod. The heart- 
muscle smears of all IG mice contained numerous organisms typical 
of S. mhiu'i, the spirilla appearing to be in the heart muscle and not 
in the blood. The other tissue smears were all negative. 

The spleens of tlie remaining 24 mice wore divided into 6 pools 
of 4 spleens each. Hach pool was triturated in sterile saline, and 
the resulting su.sp<>nsion was injecte<l into one whit(' rat, one guinea pig, 
and four white mi<‘e. There was no febrile reaction in the guinea pigs 
during 22 days. Blood smears and heart-muscle impression smeai-s 
made on the COth day were negative. Blood smears from the white 
mice were examined on the 3d, .5th, 7th, 10th, and 18th days after 
injection. All smears wore negative on the 3d, 6th, and 7th days. 
The four mice in one lot were positive on the 10th day, and one or more 
mice in tlireo additional lots were positive on the 18th day. Two lots 
remained negative. No sign of illnc&s was exhibited by these mice 
up to the 30th day. Organisms were found in the blood smear of 

i The staining toclinwjuo used was one employed routmely at this laboratory for blood and tissue smears 
One drop of Giemsa bpiiochaoto btam (Hynson, Wcstcott, and Dunning, Inc) is added to 1 cc of distilled 
water, the slides are Hooded with this diluted stain and after 20 minutes aie dramod and nnsed with puie 
acetone This technuiue has proved very satisfoclory foi thin films, thick films, and for tissue impression 
snieais 
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only one of the six white rats when they were bled and discarded on 
the 18th day. 

A second visit was made to this farm March 23-25, 1949, to obtain 
live house mice for experimental work and also to sample the wild 
mouse population near the farm buildings and in adjacent fields. 
The following animals were also taken in kill-traps, and heart impres¬ 
sion smears were examined for S. minus: from the faim buildings and 
adjacent yard, 3 M. musculus, 11 PeromyscuSj 9 Microtus; from an 
isolated granary one-fourth mile north of farm buildings, 3 M. muscu- 
lus^ 9 PeromyscuSj 4 Microtus; and along the highway two miles south 
of the farm buildings, 2 PeromyscuSj 6 Microtus, Organisms were 
demonstrated in two of the throe house mice trapped in the farm build¬ 
ings, but none wore found in Peromyscus or Microtus from the imme¬ 
diate area. Organisms typical of S, minus woro found in heart-muscle 
impression smears of one of four specimens of Microtus trapped at the 
isolated granary. 

Discussion 

A human case of rat-bite fever in California caused by the bite of 
a wild field mouse was reported by Keitzel, Haim, and Prindle (5)- The 
diagnosis was confirmed by demonstration of Spirillum minus in in¬ 
oculated animals. No identification of the mouse other than ^Vild 
field mouse” was given, and this may include any one of several 
genera of native mice. Another case diagnosed by clinical evidence of 
human infection from a mouse bite was reported by Jonkinson and 
Jordan (ff). The kind of mouse was not designated. 

In 1946, F, A. Humphi'cys ^ of the Laboratory of Hygiene, Kam¬ 
loops, British Columbia, established a strain of infection in laboratory 
animals injected with the tissues of two house mice, Mus musculus. 
These mice were collected at Ladner, near Vancouver, British Colum¬ 
bia. The infection was identified as rat-bite fever and Spinllim minus 
was demonstrated in the blood of test animals by one of the authors of 
this paper (Hughes). 

A case of rat-bite fever in southern Idaho in September J937 has 
been reported to the writers by Dr. L. J. Peterson.^ Infection was 
attributed to the bite of a wild mouse, and spirilla were observed in 
blood smears from the patient. The case report has not been published. 

In the case reported here, the diagnosis of rat-bite fever was made 
too late to demonstrate the infectious agent in the patient's blood, 
lymph nodes, or initial lesion. The clinical history is consistent with 
rat-bite fever. The patient was bitten by a mouse (domestic rats, 
Rattus spp., are entirely absent from this section of Montana) near 
her home where at least three genera of mice, Microtus, Mus, and 
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Peromyseus, were presont in and abonl tlie faim buildings. On the 
morning of August 4 tho patient was shown throo freshly trapped 
mice, representing thoHO three genera, and without hesitation picked 
tho specimen of Mus as reaenilding the mouse that had bitten her. 
Sj^irW-Uin mbivs was demonstrated in heart-tissue smears of each of 
the 10 iiouse mice, M. munculiiH, examined that woi'c trapped in these 
buildii^ March 10, 1049. 8. mimis was also demonstrated in one 
field mouse, Mierotus sp., which was trapped about one-fourth mile 
from the residence March 25, 1949. Numerous other local speci¬ 
mens of Microtm and Peromyseus wore examined but were not found 
infected. 

Summary 

A case of rat-bite fever that occurred in tlie fall of 1948 in a 9-yoar- 
old girl living on a farm ncai‘ Bozeman, Montana, is i‘eportod. Strep¬ 
tomycin therapy was initiated 19 da 3 rs after onset; the patient’s 
temperature became normal wiUiln 24 hours, and convalescence was 
uneventful. Infection apparently n'sultod from tho bite of a mouse, 
probably a house mouse. Spirillum minus was demonstrated in heart- 
tissue smeam of IG house mice trapped in the farm buildings and in 
those of one field mouse trap[)ed in a field one-fourth mile away. 
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Defects in the Sanitary Environment on Vessels 

By R\lph C. Grvber, M. S., and Arthur P. IMhxkr. C. K. “ 

Prior to tho inception of the present program of the Division of 
Sanitation on May 26, 1945, the active interest of the Public Health 
Service in sanitation aboard vessels was limited; many environmental 
factors capable of having a serious impact on health wore not receiving 
the emphasis they merited. After that date, the objectives were 
broadened (1) to aid in the exclusion of communicable diseases from 
the United States, (2) to assist in the elimination of the transmission 
of disease from one State to another, and (3) to help protect and 
promote the health and welfare of passengom and seamen by the 
production and maintenance of an environment aboard vessels free 
of defects detrimental to health. 

The phases of sanitation receiving attention in the present program 
are those pertaining to the potable, wash, and sanitary water systems; 
plumbing and plumbing fixtures; disposal of solid and liquid wastes; 
food stowage, handling, preparation, and serving; insect and rodent 
control; swinoming pools; heating, lighting, and ventilation; rat- 
proofing; and general sanitation. 

Inspections of operating vessels are made at piers by field personnel 
working under the supervision of the regional offices of the Public 
Health Service. Experience has shown that a minimum of two 
inspections a year of each operatii^ vessel is required to maintain a 
reasonably satisfactory environment, because the physical condition 
of ships, and often their operating personnel, arc constantly changing. 
The philosophy pervading tliis program is similar to that of any other 
sound public health program. It is based, for the most pai‘t, upon 
voluntary paji’ticipatiou of vessel owners, operators, and crow mombors 
in an educational approach to removing defects and improving the 
environment on any United States flag vessel. 

In 1947, an evaluation was made of the character and number of 
detected infringements upon good sanitary practice that might con¬ 
tribute to the incidence of disease. This study was accomplished 
during October 1947 by reviewing the original inspection reports on 
file in the regional office. New Yoi’k. These inspections had been 
completed between August 17, 1945, and October 24, 1947, at the 
ports of New York, Boston, and jPhiladelphia. Each inspection 

•Senior Sanitary Engineer, and Sanitary Engineer Director, respectively, Division of Sanitation, Public 
Health Service. 
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report was carofully studied and all infringements noted were tabu¬ 
lated. A record was also made of the type of vessel involved in 
each inspection, because the vessel type and its normal method of 
operation tend to bear upon the occurrence of certain items of non- 
confonnaiice with accepted sanitary practices. 

Because tin* present vc'ssel sanitation pi-ogram was in its infancy 
at the time of this study, many facloi’s inherent in such a new activity 
tended to inlluenc(' its accomplishments. The guiding materials or 
standards, for example, were in tlui eaiiy stages of development and 
therefore subject to frequent revision. In the main, persoimol 
engaged in this program’s field work were new, and difficulty was 
experienced in obtaining unifoim interpretation of the standards. 
Kelationships between the regional supoi-vising pei’sonnel and the 
responsible officials within the maritime industry had not boon 
firmly established. As the majority of the vessel companies during 
that time were operating ships leased to them by the United States 
Maritime Commission and had little responsibility for making per¬ 
manent improvements on them, there were prol)lems in arousing 
interest among the oporatoi-s to act to remove any defects found 
in a vessel’s sanitary ('nvironmont. 


Tabir 1 


Tyi)e of vessel 

Number of 
inspections 

Nuiubei of defect ^ detectoil 

Structunil 

(built-m) 

Operational 

Totals 

Cargo—Liberty........ .... 

740 

303 

200 

2.12 

39 


11,414 

4,618 

2,272 

2,4i4 

938 

14,333 

6,060 

2,709 

2,9,17 

1,148 

Cargo—Victory...... 

Cargo—C-1.... 

Ciugo—0-2. 

Cargo—0-3. 

All cargo vesw'ls . . . ... 

Tankers—T“ 2 and -8 . 

All vt'Sbcla . 

210 



20,677 

3,460 

1,809 

6,770 

24,371 



'fable 2 


'I'ypo 01 voshsoi 


Cargo—Liberty-. 
Cargo—Victory.. 

Cargo—g-l.. 

Cargo—0-2. 

Cargo—0-8.. 


All cargo vessels. 

Tanker8-^-2 and T-3. 


Axpidge number of def(‘cts detected 
poi \ebS(d iubiXKited 


Rtructtirul 

(buUt-ln) 

Operational 

Both 

4.0 

16.4 

19.4 

2.6 

12.8 

16.3 

2.2 

11.4 

11.6 

2.2 

10 6 

12.7 

2.4 

10.5 

12.0 

3.1 
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The detected infi-ingomonts found by this study have been divided 
into (1) those that wore built into vessels during their construction, 
and (2) those resulting from imperfect operation and maintenance. 
The data have also boon summarized according to the typo of vessel 
inspected. Table 1 shows the gross number of defects or infringements 
detected. 

Another comparison is made in table 2 to show the average number 
of detected defects per vessel inspected. 

The chart illustrates the comparative aveiagos of the numbei's of 
detected defects on the various types of cai*go vessels and compares 
the weighted average number found on all cargo vessels and the 
average numbei’ found on tanker vessels. The additional 2 2 defects 


LIBERTY CARGO 


VICTORY CARGO 


C-1 CARGO 


C-2 Ci»EGO 


0-3 CARGO 


ALL CARGO 


T-2, T-S TANKERS 



Average number of defectb delected per vebbcl inspecled. 
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found on cargo vessels when compared to tanicers may bo due to the 
fact that tlie construction of cargo vessels necessarily includes many 
more potential rat harborages with a corresponding increase in the 
number of possible rat.pj-oofing defects. 

Table contains data on the occurrence of a selected but repre¬ 
sentative group of items of nonconformance with recommended sani¬ 
tary practices. These data were also divided tn indicate tlie difference 
of item occurrence with relation to the typo of vessel. 


Tabic 3 



Percent of Indicated typo of vessel on which selected 



defects wrro detected 


Nutiirp of defect 

Cargo 

Tankers 




m 

0-2 

0-3 

T-2aiid 

T-3 

iifriLCtural (built-in) 







Absence of approvable drlnklnp; fount aina . 

16.1 

8.8 

4.5 

7.8 

6.7 

33.0 

Charcoal filter used on distilled water dlsohargo line. 
Nonpotablo water improperly piped into hospital 

07.6 

0 

1.0 

0 

0 

0 

5.3 

space. —. - 

Nonpotablo water T>ipod to improper location in 

Cl. 4 

0.5 

0.4 

1.5 

21.1 


galley. 

21.0 

12.7 

10.0 

10.0 

16.7 

39.1 

Absence of multiple-vat sink for utensil washing_ 

4.2 

30.1 

23.5 

11.2 

36.0 

47.7 

No indicating thermometer for utensil rinse water.. 

84.0 

83.1 

88.5 

86.0 

88.6 

46.1 

Potable water outlets without air gaps ............. 

11.4 

14.0 

24.6 

13.8 

12.5 

11.5 

Dock storage boxes not ratproofod .. ............. 

21.0 

9.1 

9.6 

10.8 

4.5 

5.3 

Operational 

Potable water system not identified. 

84.3 

66.7 

65.0 

55.6 

48.3 

64.0 

Gross conneotlon at potable water pump suction 
Cross connection at diacillod water discharge. 

16.4 

11.3 

17.0 

14.2 

10.1 

0 

03.0 

40.3 

44.0 

18.1 

21.4 

35.9 

Garbage improperly stowed in galley. 

01.8 

03.6 

68.0 

66.1 

61.8 

69.4 

Garbage improi>erly stowed on diKjk. 

No baskets available for bactericidal treatment of 

(17.2 

66.7 

49.6 

60.4 

56.1 

2&.1 

dishes. . 

• 01.2 

sas 

84.6 

P4.9 

81.9 

82.0 

Rinse water for utensils not maintained at 170® K... 

00.0 

80.6 

86.0 j 

81.0 

81.3 

81.6 

No signs warning food handlers to wash hands...- 

80.0 

86.1 

37.6 

83.0 

78.0 

87.0 

81.2 

Potable water distribution system croas-conueeted.. 

67.6 

41.6 

27.6 

24.7 1 

37.6 

Decks in food spae<‘s not clean . 

Breaks or hol<‘s in bulkheads or deckhetwls (rat- 

3&1 

28.1 

21.6 

23.3 

16,7 

21. 

prooflng) ... .. . 

13.7 

10.2 

3.0 

3.4 

2.2 

4,1 


With exceptions, there is some consistency in the percentages of 
various types of vessels showing the presence of the selected, repre¬ 
sentative defects. This is more applicable to those items related to 
human error, i. o., operational, than to those of a structural nature. 
An example of this consistency is the improper stowage of garbage in 
the galley, a defect readily remedied by an improvement in house¬ 
keeping procedures. The more extreme variations in percentages may 
be attributable to differences in the construction of certain features 
on the typos of inspected vossols. For example, multiple-vat sinks for 
utensil washing were more consistently built into the Liberty and C-2 
typos than the oUior t 3 T )08 of cargo carriers. On the other hand, even 
though comparatively few liberty type vessels were not satisfactorily 
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equipped to accomplish the bactericidal treatment of multi-use eating 
and drinking utensils, it is evident from table 3 that such treatment 
was not being provided adequately. 

Much remains to be done by all concerned and interested to produce 
a sanitary environment on many vessels. Not only must adequate 
facilities be provided by building them into a ship during construc¬ 
tion or major repair, but, of greater significance, the proper and satis¬ 
factory use of the adequate facilities must be obtained. The maritime 
industry is showing a greater awareness of the need to provide good 
and adequate facilities and to bring about their use to the greatest 
advantage. As the human element is iuvolved, particularly in the 
satisfactory use of appropriate equipment when it is supplied, accom¬ 
plishment must depend largely upon education. But through coopera¬ 
tion and education, the objectives of the program will be attained and 
thereby benefits of a permanent nature will accrue to the vessels of 
our merchant marine. 



INCroENCE OF DISEASE 

No health department. State or local, can effectively prevent or control disease without 
knowledge of when, iihcte, and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 

reports from states for week ended DECEMBER 10, 1949 

The declino in reported cases of poliomyelitis has been almost as 
steep as the increase. The low week of the calendar year was April 9 
when 41 cases were reported. The rise in cases reported since then 
has been steady, passing 100 cases on May 21, and reaching the peak 
19 weeks later on August 20, when 3,420 cases were reported. For 
the current week ended December 10, 322 cases of poliomyelitis were 
reported This is the sixteenth consecutive weekly decline in polio¬ 
myelitis since the peak. However, in spite of this continuous increase, 
the week^s total is higher than the 5-year median (1944-48) of 168 
cases. The cumulative total for 49 weeks of 1949 is 41,783, as com¬ 
pared with 27,016 for the same period of the preceding year and 19,021 
for the 5-year median. 

The geographic distribution of cases for the 49-week period with 
peicentages for the current year and the preceding year is as follows: 

194f9, 49 weeks 1948, 49 uieeks 
Percent Percent 

Number of total Number of total 


New England....- 3,406 8 2 401 1 5 

Middle Atlantic. 7,875 18 9 2,997 111 

East North Central.-. 9, 752 23 3 4, 053 15 0 

West North Central. 6, 662 15 9 4, 950 18. 3 

South Atlantic.. 1, 978 4 7 4, 516 16. 7 

East South Central_ 1, 813 4 3 949 3 5 

West South Central.. 4, 827 11 6 2,400 8 9 

Mountain_ 2,043 4 9 830 3 1 

Pacific...-.. 3, 427 8 2 5, 920 21.9 


All other notifiable diseases showed little change from the preceding 
week. The reported incidence for the following diseases increased 
over the preceding week but remained below the 5-year (1944-48) 


median. 

Current 



Disease 

week 

Last week 

Median 

Influenza.,.... 

_ 2,554 

2, 142 

2, 813 

Measles_ 

_ 2,009 

1, 619 

2,787 

Scarlet fever_ 

_ 1,461 

1, 340 

2,161 

Tularemia___ 

. 22 

15 

35 

Whooping cough.... 

_ 2,227 

2,026 

2,252 


Diphtheria decreased from 211 cases last week to 209 for the current 
week and meningococcal meningitis dropped from 79 to 56 cases for 
the current week. One case of smallpox was reported in Arizona. 

(1671) 
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Telegraphic case reports from State health officers^ for the uveh ended December 10^ 19^9 

[Leaders Indicate that no cases were reported] 
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Division and State 

NEW ENGLAND 

Maine. 

Now Hampshire. 

Vermont. 

Massachusetts. 

Rhode Island. 

Oonnoctient. 

inDDLB ATLANTIC 

New York. 

Pennsylvania.. 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 

Ohio. 

IndlAUB. 

Michigan * . 

Wisconsin. 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 

Minnesota. 

Iowa . 

Missouri.. 

South Dakota-- 

Nebraska. 

Kansas. 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 

Maryland 1. 

District Of uoiumDia_ 

Virginia _ _ 

West Virginia... 

North Carolina. 

South Carolina.. 

Georgia.. 

Florida. 
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Comnitmicable Disease Charts 

All reporting States, November 1948 through December 10, 1919 




AUG SEPT OCT NOV 


12 16 20 24 28 32 36 40 44 

MAR APR MAY JUNE JUOf AUG SEPT OCT NOV 


WHOOPING COUGH 


V 


A 





Xhe upper and lovser broken lines represent the highest and lowest figures recorded 
for the corresponding weeks in the 7 preceding years. The solid line is the median 
figure for the 7 preceding years. All three lines have been smoothed by a 3-week 
moving average. The dots represent numbers of cases reported for the weeks of 1949. 
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TERRITORIES AND POSSESSIONS 
Hawaii Territory 

Plague (rodent ).—^Under date of December 7, 1949, plague infection 
was reported proved in 6 rats collected in District 6A, Honokaa Area, 
Hamakua District, Island of Hawaii, T. H. Three of these rats were 
killed, 2 found dead, on November 16, 1949, and 1 found dead on 
November 23. 

Panama Canal Zone 

Notifiable diseases—October 1949 .— During the month of October 
1949, certain notifiable diseases were reported in the Panama Canal 
Zone and terminal cities as follows: 


Residence > 


Disease 

Panama City 

Colon 

Canal Zone 

Outside the 
Zone and 
terminal 
cities 

Total 

Coses 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Chickenpox. 

5 


5 


S 


1 

1 

2 


19 

1 

3 

3 

5 

SO 

9 , 

1 

10 

4 

*25 

1 

1 

*10 

5 


Diphtheria. 

1 




1 

Dysentery: 

Amebic.. 

1 

1 






Bacillary. 

. 

1 


1 

2 

3 

8 


1 

1 

Hepatitis, infectious_ 




3 

76 

Msdaria *.. 

1 

1 




1 i 

2 

Measles___ 

1 



Meningitis, meningo¬ 
coccal_ 





1 



Mumps.. 

. ?.! 




8 

3 

25 

1 




Paratyphoid fever. 


1 






Pneumonia.. 


5 

6 

3 


7 

41 

21 

41 

Poliomyelitis.. 




Tetanus. 






i 

Tuberculosis. 


16 


8 




32 

Undulant fever. 

1 





Whooping cough.. 

2 


3 

. 

10 



. i 

5 

Yaws. 




5 












1 If place of infection is known, cases are so listed instead of by residence. 

8 5 recurrent cases. 

* Reported in the Canal Zone only. 

* Death from case reported in July 1949. 

DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED DECEMBER 10, 1949 



Week ended 
Deo. 10, 
1949 

Correspond¬ 
ing week, 
1648 

Data for 94 lame cities of the United States: 

Total daatlia ___ _ __ ___ 

9,535 

9,649 

449,379 

701 

700 

32,066 

69,968,453 

13,244 

9.9 

9.1 

0,453 

A/TA/llaTi fny 3 prfnr yAfira 

Total deaths?, 49 wfteVs of __ _ __ 

449,689 

682 

Deaths nodarl year of aga_, , _ _ 

Median for 3 prior years _ _ ___ 

Deaths under 1 year of age, first 49 weeks of year. 

Data from industrial insurance companies: 

Policies in force_-_ 

32,6^ 

70,772,413 

13,035 

0.6 

9.2 

Number of death claims_ 

Death <^ms per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate.. 

Deaths claims per 1,000 policies, first 40 weeks of year, annual rate. 











































































FOEEIGN REPORTS 


FINLAND 

Notifiable diseases—October 1949. —^During the month of October 
1949, cases of certain notifiable diseases were reported in Finland as 
follows: 


Disease 

Gases 

Disease 

Cases 


g 

Poliomyelitis_ 

64 

"niph^hPMn. 

102 

Scarlet fever--- 

497 

TT Qori f orr* 

3 

Syphilis_ 

73 

nnT)AfThp#i 

767 

T^pboid fever. 

16 

Paratyphoid fever.. 

91 




JAPAN 

Notifiable diseases—5 weeks ended October 29y 1949, and accumu¬ 
lated totals for the year to date. —^For the 5 weeks ended October 29, 
1949, and for the year to date, certain notifiable diseases were reported 
in Japan as follows: 


Disease 

5 weeks ended October 
29,1919 

Total reported for the 
year to date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 




10 





6 



6 


628 


Dinhtheria 

1.2S4 

81 

11.732 

i,m 



973 

22,984 

6,649 


193 

1,336 

485 


16,712 

29 


154.725 


Tnfltipnzft _ . 





60 


658 



211 

9 

3,662 



2,197 

141 


169,146 


Meningitis, epidemic___ 

62 

1,342 

398 

Paratyphoid lever_ 

175 

17 

1,964 

96 

PnenmoAift 

6,332 


116,363 

2,762 



362 




106 


815 



11 


61 


Scarlet fever _ _ 

316 

3 

3,706 

64 



130 

12 


ump 


163,306 


MltMlIIII 1 II iH 111111111 1 1 ii 11111 


1,843 

166,649 

401,291 

5,624 




nnmum 



■UlIHliH 



106 

706 



97 

6 



■■IIH 

111,082 






Nots.— The ahoye figores have been adjusted to Include delayed and corrected reports. 
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REPORTS OP CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND 
YELLOW FEVER RECEIVED DURING THE CURRENT WEEK 

Noth.— The following reports include only items of unusual incidence or of special interest and the occur¬ 
rence of these diseases, except yellow fever, in localities which had not recently reported cases. All reports 
of yellow fever are published currently. 

A table showing the accumulated figures for these diseases for the year to date is published m the Public 
Health Reports for the last Friday in each month. 

Plague 

l^suador—Loja Province. —^During t<h.e period October 16-31, 1949, 
plague was reported in Loja Province, Ecuador, as follows: In Jujal, 
Sozoranga, Macara County, 1 case; in Las Huertas, Celica County, 
1 case. 

Netherlands Indies — Java — Jogjakarta. —^Dining the week ended 
October 29, 1949, 71 fatal cases of plague were reported in Jogjakarta 
Residency, Java, including 6 cases in Jogjakarta City; for the week 
ended November 5, 53 cases, all fatal, were reported, inclu ding 6 cases 
ia Jogjakarta City. 

Peru—Tumhes Province. —^During the month of November 1949, 
1 case of plague was reported tu Tumbes Province, Peru. 

SmaUpox 

Argentina. —Smallpox (alastrim) has been reported m Argentina as 
follows: September 1-30, 1949, 95 cases, induding 17 cases in Buenos 
Aires; October 1-31, 44 cases (11 of these in Buenos Aires). 

Burma—Bassein and Rangoon. —During the week ended November 
26, 1949, 24 cases of smallpox were reported in Bassein, Burma, and 
25 cases in Rangoon. 

Colombia. —^Por the month of October 1949, 135 cases of smallpox 
(alastrim) were reported in Colombia. 

Pakistan — Chittagong. —During the week ended December 3, 1949, 
10 cases of smallpox were reported in Chittagong, Pakistan. 

Typbas Fever 

Colombia. —^During the period October 1-31, 1949, 171 cases of 
tjphus fever (induding cases of murine type) were reported in Colom¬ 
bia. The city of Meddlin reported 29 cases, all murine type, for 
this period. 



Nottee 


If you receive this publication regularly, you will soon receive a 
card questionnaire asking whether you wish your name to be retained 
on the mailing list. This questionnaire is required by law so that the 
mailing lists will contain only the names of persons who express 
current interest in receiving the publication. 

Regulations require that your name be dropped from the mailing 
list if you do not fill out the card questionnaire and return it within 
30 days after its issuance. When you receive the card, be sure to 
return it if you wish to continue receiving copies of Public Health 
Reports. 
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Beds, hospital, for the tuberculous- 1098 

Botulism: United States: Quarterly report by State- 932,1310,1624 

Brucella^ oral administration of killed, to man [McCullough, Eisele, and 
Beal].-.-. 1613 

JSX 
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Brucellosis in Minnesota: 

An epidemiological study of [MoGofl&n, Kabler, Spink, and Fleming]. _ 1021 

Relation of human and bovine [Fleming and Roepke]- 1044 

Brucellosis symposium, National Institutes of Health, Sept. 22 and 23, 

1949------ 1051 


C 


Calcification: 

Pulmonary lesions associated with sensitivity to histoplasmin [Fur- 


culow]_ 1363 

Pulmonary, sensitivity to tuberculin and to histoplasmin- 820 

Cancer: United States: Quarterly report by State- 932, 1310,1624 

Cancer control program, State, proposed [Kaiser]- 1169 

Caries experience, dental- 1403 

Case registers [Bellows]- 1148 

Case reporting, tuberculosis- 961 

Case-work services, tuberculosis- 1541 

Cellulose tape, a method of supplying, to physicians for diagnosis of 

enterobiasis [Brooke, Donaldson, and Mitchell]- 897 

Chagas: United States: Quarterly report by State- 1310 

Chemists and biochemists examination- 1402 

Chickenpox: United States: Quarterly report by State- 927, 1306,1620 

Cholera: 


Burma. 854, 883, 908, 926, 989, 1019,1304 

Ceylon. 883, 1058,1629 

China...-. 1058 

India-.... 883, 989, 1019, 1131,1193 

Pakistan------.- 989,1304 

Siam.....- 854 

World distribution: Asia- 955,1092, 1241, 1357, 1532 

Choriomeningitis, lymphocytic: United States: Quarterly report by State- 932, 

1310, 1624 

Chronic disease prevalence with particular reference to syphilis [Kahn and 

Smith].......-.. 1201 

Coccidioidomycosis: United States: Quarterly report by State_ 932, 1310, 1624 

Colorado tick fever; United States: Quarterly report by State_ 932, 1310,1624 

Commissioned Corps examinations_ 1402 

Communicable Disease Center: 


Refresher courses____ 1059 

Traming courses____ 1619 


Communicable disease charts: 


Diphtheria_ 

Meningitis, meningococcal_ 

Poliomyelitis_ 

Scarlet fever_ 

Typhoid and paratyphoid fever. 

Whooping cough_ 

Communicable diseases: 


—. 903, 1570, 1674 

.. 903 

903, 1016, 1164, 1282, 1395 

_ 1395, 1674 

.. 1016,1164,1570 

... 1016, 1282, 1570, 1674 


United States (including Alaska and Hawaii): Incidence, current, by 

State_ 849, 

878, 902, 921, 950, 985, 1013, 1053, 1088, 1126, 1161, 1188, 1217, 
1237, 1279, 1299, 1324, 1353, 1394, 1431, 1493, 1528, 1667, 1596, 

1625, 1649, 1671 

See also Notifiable diseases; specific disease. 
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V 


Concept of multiphasic screening [Chapman]_ 1311 

Conjunctivitis: United States: Quarterly report by State.. 927, 1306,1620 

Coryhacterium diphtheriae, nomenclature of strains_ 1181 

Courses, laboratory_____ 1059, 1619 

Coxiella humetii: 

From H. savignyi collected in Spain [Parker, de Prada, Bell, and 

Lackman]_ 1616 

Infection, spontaneous, of the brown dog tick, Rhipicephalus sanguineus, 
with [Parker and Sussman]_ 1159 

D 

DDT residual house spraying for filariasis control_ 857, 863 

Death rates, tuberculosis, rural and urban_ 1269 

Deaths: United States: Weekly mortality index_ 855, 

881, 901, 924, 953, 990, 1017, 1056, 1096, 1132, 1168, 1193, 
1220, 1246, 1286, 1305, 1330, 1356, 1398, 1437, 1498, 1537, 1574, 

1599, 1628, 1654, 1675 

Dengue: United States: Quarterly report by State—__ 932, 1310, 1624 

Dental caries experience_ 1403 

Denver rheumatic fever diagnostic services_ 1631 

Dermatitis: United States: Quarterly report by State... 932, 1310,1624 

Detroit conference, tuberculosis morbidity reporting___ 967 

Diagnosis, refresher courses in laboratory..-.. 1059 

Diarrhea: United States: Quarterly report by State. 932, 1310, 1624 

Diphtheria: United States: 

Quarterly report by State____-. 927, 1306,1620 

Weekly report by State. 850, 

879, 880, 904, 905, 922, 951, 986, 1014, 1054, 1089, 1127, 1162, 
1189, 1218, 1238, 1280, 1300, 1325, 1354, 1396, 1432, 1494, 1529, 

1568, 1597, 1626, 1650, 1672 

Disease, water-borne_ 888 

Distribution and salaries of directors of vital statistics and statisticians in 

State health departments as of August 1948 [Swinney]_ 1133 

Dog bite: United States: Quarterly report by State_ 932, 1310,1624 

Dogs, histoplasmosis in_ 1562 

Dysentery: United States; Quarterly report by State... 927, 1306, 1620 

E 

Education for tuberculosis nursing. Editorial [Anderson]- 1247 

Encephalitis, infectious; United States: 

Quarterly report by State_ 927, 1306, 1620 

Weekly report by State__ 850, 

879, 880, 904, 905, 922, 927, 986, 1014, 1054, 1089, 1127, 1162, 
1189, 1218, 1238, 1280, 1300, 1325, 1354, 1396, 1432, 1494, 1529, 

1568, 1597, 1626, 1650, 1672 

Encephalitis, Japanese “B”; Korea_ 1241 

Encephalitis, other forms: United States: Quarterly report by State.. 932,1624 
Enterobiasis, a method of supplying cellulose tape to physicians for diag¬ 
nosis of [Brooke, Donaldson, and Mitchell]____— 897 

Epidemic, poliomyelitis__— 1584 

Erysipelas: United States: Quarterly report by State... 932,1310,1624 

Examinations: Commissioned Corps_ 1402 
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F 

Favus: United States: Quarterly report by State- 932,1624 

Filariasis; United States: Quarterly report by State.. 932 

Filariasis control by DDT residual house spraying, Saint Croix, Virgin 
Islands: I. Operational aspects. [Kohler] II. Results [Brown and 

Williams]_ 857,863 

Film-processing solutions_ 968 

Fleas, rat__ 933 

Fluorides, effect of topically applied, on dental caries experience. VII. 

Consolidated report of findings [Knutson and Scholz]- 1403 

Fluorine in foods. Survey of recent data [McClure]- 1061 

Food poisoning: United States: Quarterly report by State- 932,1310,1624 

Foreign reports: See Specific disease; notifiable diseases. 

G 

German measles: United States: Quarterly report by State- 927,1306,1620 

Granuloma: United States: 

Inguinale: Quarterly report by State- 932,1310 

Unspecified: Quarterly report by State- 1310 

H 

Health center and auxiliary facilities_ 1002 

Health is everybody's business [Derryberry]- 1293 

Heart disease, statistical studies of. V. Illness from heart and other cardio¬ 
vascular-renal diseases recorded in general morbidity surveys of families 

[Collins]. 1439 

Hepatitis: See Jaundice. 

Histoplasma capsvlatum, isolation of, from soil [Emmons]- 892 

Histoplasmin reaction in the detection of naturally occurring histoplasmosis 

in dogs, evaluation of [Prior, Cole, and Torbert]_ 1562 

Histoplasmin, sensitivity to_ 820,1363 

Histoplasmosis: 

Geographical limits extended_ 1430 

In dogs—...-.-.. 1562 

In rats and skunks in Georgia [Emmons, Morlan, and Hill]_ 1423 

United States: Quarterly report by State. -__1310,1624 

Hookworm disease: United States: Quarterly report by State_ 927,1306,1620 

Hospital beds for the tuberculous_ 1098 

Hospital services and practices standards_ 1499 

Hospital survey and construction program. Progress report [Hoge]_ 991 

Hospitals and sanatoria with tuberculosis beds in the United States and 

Territories, index of_ 1099 

Housing Act of 1949 and health department programs [Johnson]_ 1331 

Housing, better, physiological aspects [Specht and Neal]_ 1337 

Hyalomma savignyi _ 1616 

I 

niness from heart and other cardiovascular-renal diseases [Collins]_ 1439 

Impetigo contagiosa: United States: Quarterly report by States_ 932, 

1310, 1624 

Industrial sickness absenteeism. Males and females, 1948, and males, 
first ftnd second quarters, 1949 [Gafafer]____ 1350 
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vn 


Infection of the brown dog tick, Rhtpicephalus sanguineus, with Coxiella 

hurnetiif spontaneous [Parker and Sussman]_ 1159 

Influenza: United States: 


Quarterly report by State___927, 1306,1620 

Weekly report by State__ 850, 

879, 880, 904, 905, 922, 951, 986, 1014, 1054, 1089, 1127, 1162, 
1189, 1218, 1238, 1280, 1300, 1325, 1354, 1396, 1432, 1494, 1529, 

1568, 1597,1626,1650,1672 

Investigation of low mortality in certain areas [Woolsey]_ 909 

Iodine—A food essential [Sebrell]_ 1075 


J 

Jaundice: United States: Quarterly report by State_ 932,1310,1624 

Joint Enterprise BCG vaccination program_ 1250 

L 

Laboratory courses: 

Diagnosis refresher._ 1059 

Training_ 1619 

Lead poisoning: United States: Quarterly report by State_1310,1624 

Leprosy: United States: 

Quarterly report by State_ 932,1310,1624 

Weekly report by State_987, 1055, 1090, 1190,1281 1433,1569, 1673 

Lice, human body, Pediculus humanus corpons, studies. I. A method of 
feeding [Fuller, Murray, and Snyder]_ 1287 


Lymphogranuloma venereum: United States: Quarterly report by State- - 932, 

1310 


M 

Malaria: United States; Quarterly report by State- 927,1306,1620 

Measles: 

British Guiana_ 1191 

United States: 

Quarterly report by State- 927,1306,1620 

Weekly report by State--- 850, 

879, 880, 904, 905, 922, 951, 986, 1014, 1054, 1089, 1127, 1162, 
1189, 1218, 1238, 1280, 1300, 1325, 1354, 1396, 1432, 1494, 1529, 

1568,1597,1626, 1650,1672 

Meningitis, mexiingococcal: United States: 

Quarterly report by State- 927,1306,1620 

Weekly report by State_ 850, 

879, 880, 904, 905, 922, 951, 986, 1014, 1054, 1089, 1127, 1162, 
1189, 1218, 1238, 1280, 1300, 1325, 1354, 1396, 1432, 1494, 1529, 

1530,1568,1597,1626,1650,1672 

Mental health through the schools_ 1655 

Milk pasteurizers, home, studies_ 1411 

Milk sanitation ratings, July 1947-June 1949- 1010 

Molluscacides, preliminary field trials with laboratory-tested [Nolan and 

Berry]_ 942 

Moniliasis: United States: Quarterly report by State_ 1310 

Mononucleosis: United States: Quarterly report by State- 932,1310,1624 

Morbidity reports: See Communicable diseases; notifiable diseases; specific 
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Mortality: 

Areah, low-- —.- 909 

Index and standard of living- 917 

Tuberciilofais- 1261 

Multipliasic screening- 1311 

Mumps: United States: Quarterly report bj’' Slate- 927, 1306, 1620 

N 


National Institutes of Health brucellosis symposium- 1051 

Nomenclature of strains of C, diphtheriae [Johnstone and McCleod]- 1181 

Nosopsyllus fasciatus (rat flea)- 933 

Notifiable diseases: 


British Guiana--- 1191 

Canada--- 852, 

882, 906, 925, 955, 988, 1018, 1057, 1091, 1130, 1166, 1191, 1220, 

1240, 1283, 1303, 1327,1356, 1399, 1434, 1496, 1531, 1571, 1600, 

1628, 1652 

Cuba___ 907,1240,1399,1434,1601, 1653 

Egypt—.— a--- 1191 

Finland-. 907,1091,1192,1284,1400,1570,1676 

India. 1130 

Jamaica.. 853, 989,1166,1303,1435,1653 

Japan.-. 925,1018,1192,1328,1496, 1675 

Madagascar_ 852,1131,1167,1221,1572 

New Zealand.. 853, 1131,1167,1284,1303,1572,1653 

Norway.-. 882, 988,1057,1192,1328,1435, 1629 

Switzerland_ 853,1329 

United States: 


Panama Canal Zone_ 881, 954,1129,1302,1398,1599,1675 

Puerto Rico. 954,1130,1302,1356,1652 

Quarterly report by State_ 927,1306,1626 

Virgin Islands_ 1017,1600 

See also: Communicable diseases; specific disease. 

Nurses, student, studies of pulmonary findings and antigen sensitivity 

among_ 820 

Nursing, education for tuberculosis___ 1247 

Nursing care for the tuberculous [Bush, McNett, Petry, and Naylor]_ 971 

Nutrition demonstration program in Ottawa County, Michigan, report of 
[Osborne, Tabor, Bouser, Anderson, and Frankhauser]_ 1603 


O 


Ophthalmia neonatorum: United States: Quarterly report by State_ 927, 

1306,1620 

Oral administration of killed Brucella ___ 1613 

Ottawa County, Michigan, nutrition demonstration program_ 1603 


P 

Paratyphoid fever: United States: Quarterly report by State_ 930, 1308,1622 

See also: Typhoid and paratyphoid fever 

Pasteurizers, operation studies of home milk [Thomas]__ 1411 

Patient care, better, through coordination [MoGibony and Block]_ 1499 

Pedicvlus humanua corporis, studies of human body Uce_ 1287 

Pellagra: United States: Quarterly report by State™.. 927,1306,1620 
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IX 


Plague; 

Basutoland.. 

Belgian Congo.. 

Brazil___ 

British East Africa_ 

China_ 

Ecuador—__ 

India_ 

Indochina_ 

Indochina (French)_ 

Java----- 

Madagascar-... 

Netherlands Indies_ 

Peru.... 

Portugal_ 

Siam_ 

Union of South Africa_ 

United States: 

Hawaii_ 

New Mexico.__ 

Quarterly report by State. 
World distribution: 


- 1058,1193 

- 908, 989,1019, 1193, 1285, 1654 

- 908, 1400, 1573 

- 926, 1019 

- 1329,1629 

- 1285, 1497, 1629, 1677 

- 854,883,908,926,1019 

..-__ 1019 

- 1654 

___ 854, 1329 

- 1193,1329,1573,1601 

1286,1400, 1497, 1573,1601, 1629, 1654, 1677 

-- 908,1286, 1436, 1573, 1677 

__ 883 

_ 1497 

_ 1019, 1167, 1193,1304, 1329, 1434, 1629 

_ 1599 

.. 1056,1165,1530 

.-___ 1624 


Africa_ 

Asia_ 

Europe. -__ 

North America.-.. 

Oceania_ 

South America_ 

Plague infection; 

Colorado___ 

Hawaii_ 

Kansas_ 

Montana_ 

New Mexico__ 

Wyoming_ 

Plague surveillance traps compared 
Pneumonia: United States: 


. 956,1092,1242, 1358, 1532 

... 956,1092,1242, 1358, 1533 

.. 956,1093,1242,1359,1533 

. 1093 

.. 956,1093,1242, 1359, 1533 

. 956,1093,1242, 1359,1533 

.. 906, 1017,1091,1129, 1220, 1283 

1129,1165, 1283, 1398,1599, 1628, 1652, 1675 

_ 1056, 1091, 1129 

_ 906,953 

... 906, 1056, 1165 

___ 924, 1091 

_ 1214 


Quarterly report by State--- 927,1306, 1620 

Weekly report by State___ 850, 


879, 880, 904, 905, 922, 951, 986, 1014, 1054, 1089, 1127, 1162, 
1189, 1218, 1238, 1300, 1325, 1354, 1396, 1432, 1494, 1529, 1668, 

1597, 1626, 1650, 1672 


Poliomyelitis; 

Australia_ 1240,1284 

Canada_ 1284 

England and Wales_ 1284 

France_ 1284 

Germany—British Zone__ 1285 

Greece__ 1285 

India_ 1285 

Italy__ 1285 

Luxemburg_ 1285 

Mexico_ 1285 


0236fiO—51-2 
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Poliomyelitis—Continued 

New Zealand-.--- 1285 

Poland- 1285 

Scotland- 1285 

Sweden.—---- 1285 

United States: 

Quarterly report by State- 930, 1308,1622 

Weekly report by State- 850, 

879, 904, 922, 951, 986, 1014, 1054, 1089, 1127, 1162, 1189, 1218, 
1238, 1280, 1300, 1325, 1354, 1396, 1432, 1494, 1529, 1568, 1597, 

1626, 1650, 1672 

Yugoslavia-- 1285 

Poliomyelitis epidemic recurrence in the counties of the United States, 

1932-1946 [Gilliam, Hemphill, and Gerende]- 1584 

Poliomyelitis incidence reported in the counties of the United States, 

1932-1946, average [Gilliam, Hemphill, and Gerende].-.. 1575 

Psittacosis: United States: 

Quarterly report by State- 932, 1310, 1624 

Weekly report by State__ 880,1015, 1495, 1569, 1627 

Public health approach to improving community mental health through 

the schools [OTmann]- 1655 

Public Health Service publications, January-June, 1949-- 1642 

Pulmonary findings and antigen sensitivity among student nurses, studies 
of [Goddard, Edwards, and Palmer]- 820 

Q 

Q fever: United States: Quarterly report by State--1310, 1624 

Q fever, incidence of, in eastern Washington [Doddananjaya]-- 1230 

Quarantine provisions of Ireland_ 1437 

Queen Anne’s County, Md., chronic disease prevalence-- 1201 

R 

Rabies in animals: United States: 

Quarterly report by State_ 932,1310, 1624 

Weekly report by State- 850, 

879, 880, 904, 905, 922, 951, 986, 1014, 1054, 1089, 1127, 1162, 
1189, 1218, 1238, 1280, 1300, 1325, 1354, 1396, 1432, 1494, 1529, 

1568, 1597, 1626, 1650, 1672 

Rabies in man: United States: 

Quarterly report by State___ 930,1308,1622 

Weekly report by State_ 1495 

Ragweed pollen, specific gravity of [Crawford]—__ 1195 

Rat-bite fever in Montana [Jellison, Eneboe, Parker, and Hughes]_ 1661 

Rat-bite fever: United States: Quarterly report by State_1310, 1624 

Rats and skiinks, histoplasmosis in_ 1423 

Relapsing fever: United States: 

Quarterly report by State_ 932, 1310,1624 

Weekly report by State__987, 1090,1128,1190,1219,1397, 1495 

Reservoir operation and stream water quality—__ 1223 

Rheumatic fever diagnostic service, Denver. Purpose and method of 

operation [Darley]- 1631 

Rheumatic fever: United States: Quarterly report by State_ 930,1308,1622 

RhipieephdLua sanguinetta _ 1169 
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XI 


Rickettsia, pathogenic, occurring in Amhlyomma maculatum, serological 

aspects [Lackman, Parker, and Gerloff]_ 1342 

Rickettsia 'prowazeki, R. mooseri, and Borreha r^ovyi, experimental infection 

with..------------ 1287 

Rickettsialpox; United States: Quarterly report by State_ 932, 1310,1624 

Ringworm disease: United States: Quarterly report by State—. 932, 1310,1624 
Rocky Mountain spotted fever: United States: 

Quarterly report by State----- 930, 1308,1622 

Weekly report by State____ 850 , 

879, 880, 904, 905, 922, 951, 986, 1014, 1054, 1089, 1127, 1162* 
1189, 1218, 1238, 1280, 1300, 1325, 1354, 1396, 1432, 1494, 1529, 

1568, 1597, 1626, 1650, 1672 
Rural life and tuberculosis__ 1271 


S 

Saint Croix, Virgin Islands, filariasis control_ 857, 863 

Salaries of vital statistics directors and statisticians in State Health Depart¬ 
ments----- 1133 

Salmonella enteritidis, transmission of, by the rat fleas Xenopsylla cheopis 

and Nosopsyllus faeciatus [Eskey, Mnce, and Fuller]__ 933 

Salmonella types encountered in Maryland between 1944 and 1948 [Hajna]. 876 

San Antonio plan in tuberculosis control_ 1541 

Sanitary engineering training in the United States, undergraduate [Straub]. 1315 

Sanitation defects on vessels___ 1667 

Scabies: United States: Quarterly report by State.. 932,1310,1624 

Scarlet fever: United States: 

Quarterly report by State_ 930,1308,1622 

Weekly report by State__ 850, 

879, 880, 904, 905, 922, 951, 986, 1014, 1054, 1089, 1127, 1162, 
1189, 1218, 1238, 1280, 1300, 1325, 1364, 1396, 1432, 1494, 1529, 

1668, 1597, 1626, 1650, 1672 

Schistosomiasis: United States: Quarterly report by State_ 932,1310,1624 

Schools, mental health through_ 1665 

Screening, multiphasic_ 1 _ 1311 

Septic sore throat: United States: Quarterly report by State_ 930,1308,1622 

Septicemia, puerper^d: United States: Quarterly report by State. 932,1310,1624 

Sickness absenteeism, industrial- 1350 

Silicosis: United States: Quarterly report by State_ 932,1310,1624 

Skin tests to detect histoplasmosis in dogs_ 1562 

Skunks, histoplasmosis in rats and_ 1423 

Smallpox: 

Afghanistan_ 1193,1222 

Algeria___ — 1629 

Arabia___ 926, 1068, 1193,1654 

Argentina__ 1305,1573,1677 

Australia.._ - 926 

Belgian Congo_ 1629 

Belgium_ 883 

Burma_ 1602,1677 

Colombia___ 883, 989, 1401,1602,1677 

Cuba..- - 854 

Egypt_ 989 

French Equatorial Africa, r_ 1058,1222,1573,1602 
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Smallpox—Continued 

French West Africa-- — -- 854,1436,1497 

Great Britain_ 883,1602 

Italy..—.. 854,883 

Japan- 854 

Java__--- 883, 908, 926, 990 

Manchuria___ 1132 

Mexico___ 990, 1436, 1497,1573 

Mozambique- ---—. 854 

Netherlands Indies_ 854, 

855, 1019, 1058, 1132, 1168, 1222, 1286, 1329, 1401, 1602 

Niger Territory- 1630 

Nigeria___ 883, 926, 1019, 1330,1497 

Pakistan. -- 1677 

Peru__-...-. 1286, 1497, 1630 

Portugal__--- 1193 

Spain---. 926 

Syria_ 1602 

Union of South Africa.-- 1436 

United States: 

Quarterly report by State........— 930, 1308, 1622 

Weekly report by State....—. 850, 

879, 880, 904, 905, 922, 951, 986, 1014, 1054, 1089, 1127, 1162, 
1189, 1218, 1238, 1280, 1300, 1325, 1354, 1396, 1432, 1494, 1529, 

1568, 1597, 1626, 1650, 1672 

Venezuela----- 990 

World distribution: 

Africa.-.- 957, 1093, 1243, 1359, 1533 

Asia..... 957, 1094, 1243, 1360, 1534 

Europe..... 957, 1094, 1244, 1360, 1534 

North America. 958, 1094, 1244, 1360,1534 

Oceania___ 1094, 1244, 1360, 1535 

South America_____ 958, 1094, 1244, 1360,1535 

Smallpox vaccination requirements—Ireland--- 1437 

Snap traps versus cage traps in plague surveillance [Gross and Bonnet]_ 1214 

Social services in tuberculosis control. Editorial [Anderson]_ 1539 

Soil, isolation of Histoplasma capsulatum from___ 892 

Spain, recovery of C. humetii from H. savignyi collected in_ 1616 

Specific gravity determinations of ragweed pollen.__ 1195 

Standard of living and low mortality_____ 917 


State health department salaries—directors of vital statistics and statis¬ 
ticians_______ 

Stream water quality, effects of reservoir operation on [Woodward and 

LeBosquet]___ 

Symposium on brucellosis. National Institutes of Health_ 

Syphilis prevalence_ 

T 


Temperature control system for film-processing solutions...... 968 

Tests, skin, to detect histoplasmosis in dogs___ 1562 

Tetanus: United States; Quarterly report by State__ 930, 1308,1622 


1223 

1051 

1201 
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XIII 


Tick: 

Brown dog__----- II 59 

Hyalomma samgnyi _ 1516 

Rhipicephalus sanguineus _ II 59 

Tick fever, Colorado: See Colorado tick fever. 

Trachoma: United States: Quarterly report by State__ 930, 1308, 1622 

Training, sanitary engineering undergraduate__ 1315 

Training courses, laboratory_ 1619 

Trichinosis: United States: Quarterly report by State_ 930, 1308, 1622 

Tuberculin, sensitivity to_>_^_ 820 

Tuberculosis: 

BCG vaccination_ 1250 

Beds in the United States [Hanna and Glaser]_ 1098 

Case reporting_ 961 

Case-work services__ 1641 

Death rates_ 1269 

Education for nursing_ 1247 

Index. Editorial [Anderson]_ 1097 

Morbidity reporting_ 967 

Mortality relationships—Age, race, and sex, 1947... 1261 

Research. 1250 

Rural life and....... 1271 

Sanatoria, nursing care in. 971 

Similarity to histoplasmosis_ 1363 

United States: Quarterly report by State.. 930, 1308, 1622 

What is a reportable case [Northrup, Anderson, and Sauer]- 961 

WHO, program, 1950_ 1117 

Tuberculosis control: 

Financial aid and case-work services to the tuberculous patient and 

family—San Antonio plan [Zeck]..-.— 1541 

First five years [Scheele]_ 817 

Rural areas [Roemer]______— 1269 

Social services. Editorial [Anderson]_ 1539 

Urban and rural.-___— 1273 

Tularemia: United States: 

Quarterly report by State_ 930, 1308, 1622 

Weekly report by State....... 850, 


879, 880, 904, 905, 922, 951, 986, 1014, 1054, 1089, U27, 1162, 
1189, 1218, 1238, 1280, 1300, 1325, 1354, 1396, 1432. 1494, 1529, 

1568, 1597, 1626, 1660, 1672 
Typhoid and parat 3 rphoid fever: United States: Weekly report by State.. 850, 
879, 880, 904, 905, 922, 951, 986, 1014, 1054, 1089, 1127, 1162, 
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